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PREFACE TO VOLUME II 


I very much regret that owing to abnormal circumstances created 
by the last World War and its aftermath, it has not yet been possible to 
publish the entire volume of the Proceedings of the 12th Session of the All- 
India Oriental Conference. It took nearly nine months to procure the neces- 
sary paper from the Supply Authorities. The work of printing could proceed 
only slowly. Proofs were being sent in the beginning to the various authors 
scattered all over India, and it often took long time to receive them back. 
Some scholars were so busy that they could not find time to return the 
proofs for weeks. From p. 360 onwards it was therefore decided with 
reluctance not to send any proofs to their authors with a view to expedite 
the printing. This hope however could not materialise owing to labour 
tro\ibles that started soon after t^ end of the World War. Efforts to 
expedite printing’, by dividing the work;.among several presses proved 
unsuccessful. Papers of tlie Iranian. Section were sent to a well 
known press in Bombay, which had the necessary Pahalvi types. This 
press along with the x^apers was however burnt do’w3i by accident and the 
papers had to be written afresh. Papers’ in- Urdu script were sent to 
Lahore in the hope that they would be speedily printed there. This hope 
also did not materialise. Formal part of the Proceedings was entrusted 
to a fourth press, which promised to finish the work in three months. 
This undertaking also could not be translated into action. 

I have therefore decided to issue this Interim Volume before the 
Nagpur Session of the Conference. ‘ It consists of the Welcome Address, 
the Inaugural Address, the Address of the General President, all the 
Addresses of the Sectional Presidents, and all the papers in the Vedic, Classi- 
cal Sanskrit, Religion and Philosophy, Pali and Buddhism, Prakrit and Jai- 
nivsm, iUid History, Geography, . Ethnology and Folk-Lore Sections, The 
Volume covers 686 pages and I trust that the members of the Conference 
will take* it as an earnest of what we intend to do in the near future. 

Half of the formal part of the Proceedings have been printed and the 
remaining half will be soon in type. Papers in Urdu script in the Islamic 
Culture and Arabic and Persian Sections are only awaiting the print order. 
All other papers have been composed on the mono machine and remain to 
be cast in type. It is hoped that the remaming part of the Proceedings, 
which will cover about 400 pages, will be out before April 1947. 

Benares Hindu University. , ' ' - . ' . , A. S, Autekab 

1-104946 \ - L<ml Semtary 
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TWELFTH ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 

PART II : PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESSES 


WELCOME ADDEESS 


OIK D. XIADHAKBISHNAN, D. Litt., LL. D., P.B.A., 

Chairman of the Beception Committee 

May I, on behalf of the Eeception Committee of the Twelfth 
Oriental .Conference, and the Benares Hindu University, extend 
to you all a most cordial welcome. ^¥hen, last June, Professor 
Altekar sounded me about inviting the Conference to Benares, 
I did not encourage the idea as we were not then quite certain 
about our own affairs. When, in the Puja vacation, Professors 
Eangaswami Iyengar and Nilkantha Sastri explained to me 
the position, I felt inclined to invite the Conference though 
I was not unaware of the difficulties ahead of us mainly due 
to short notice. I was able to invite the Conference to Benares 
as I could count on the goodwill and co-operation not only 
of the members of the University but also of such tried friends 
Chancellor and the Pro. Chancellor, Maha- 
rajadhiraja of Darbhanga who is here mth us today to open 
the Conference, the Maharajkumara of Viffianagram, whose 
palace is converted, on such occasions as this, into the unofficial 
guest-house of the University, .whose skill, influence and posses- 
sions are at our service, Eaja Baldeo Das Birla and his sons, 
who know not onl}'- how to earn but what is more important' 
how to spend. ' 

These are war times and we are not wealthy and so the 
Conference -will be what it should be. It will take its business 
more seriously and its luxuries less expensively. At any rate, 
a Conference meeting in this sacred city will, I hope, feel inclined 
to be a little austere in its outlook and behaviour. 

While I extend a cordial Avelcome to every one. of the 
delegates for the Conference, I should like to make special 
mention of the representative of the Chinese Grovernment. 
We send, through him, our fraternal (greetings to the Chinese 
Government,^ We have watched mth affectionate interest 
and admiration the . courageous efforts made: by the Chinese 
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PEBSIDHNTIAL ABDBBSSES 


Government to maintain education and culture in the midst 
of a long and calamitous war in which many Universities and 
centres of learning have been destroyed oi: damaged. If the 
world is to be established once more in the ways of peace, it 
can only be by the maintenance of high spiritual standards. 
In this task, China and India have been close and friendly 
partners for centuries. China received the religion of the Buddha 
from India. Even in other disciplines like science and philo- 
sophy, music and literature, art and architecture, the influence 
of Indian culture is manifest. Indian scholars went to China, 
spread the Arya Dharma and translated Buddhist scriptures 
from Sanskrit into Chinese. Many classical works of India 
are to be found in Chinese translations. Cliinese monks and 
scholars came to India in successive waves in different periods 
for learning the Dharma. Recently, the Chinese, who have 
never been too proud to learn from any country, have been 
going to Europe and America, and contacts between China 
and India have been somewhat dimmed. But the exchanges 
of students and scholars, inaugurated this year, may prepare 
for a closer understanding between these two great countries 
and bring about a spiritual awakening in the whole East. In 
the post-war years India will again attract pilgrims and scholars 
from the whole East and what place is there, in India more 
sacred than Kasi. 

To a Conference which includes so many historians, I 
need not talk at length on the antiquity and glory of Benares. 
Ka4i is among the well known cities which help us to attain 
spiritual freedom.*' It is said that when Brahma weighed the 
sky with its gods and Kasi -with its saints, Kaii being the heavier 
sank down to earth, by the force of gravity while the sky being 
the lighter soared upward.® Benares has been the focus of an 
unbroken and impressive spiritual tradition which is universal 
and individual, embracing in thought the whole universe but 
worshipping the Eternal whose throne is the inmost shrine of 
the human soul. In these days of darkness and travail of 
spirit, I need not say how very vital it is for us to remember 
the values for which this city has stood. Perfection is the goal 
and the way to it is through self-conquest, through courage 
and austerity, through unity and brotherhood in life. 
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' Perfection, moksa is won througlr jiana or wisdom, bodhi \ 

or enlightenment. Jesus says “Ye shall know the truth and 
the truth will make you free.” Jnana of the Hindus, bodhi of 
th 0 Buddhists, and tmth of the Christians do not mean dia- ? 

lectical fireworks, logical ingenuity. It is not playing “intel- 1 

leotual ping pong”, but it is growth in insight, increase of aware- i 

mess, extension of consciousness, evolution of soul. It is 
attained, not by _ sharpening our wits but by Steadjdng our 
mind. The function of true philosophy is to see the truth and 
we cannot see unless it be by unfettered contemplation, where 
eager wishes and yearning anxieties are stilled, where the mind j 

becomes a transparent medium which mirrors the object without 
distorting it. We then become what w^e behold. India has J 

alw’-ays emphasised the need for spiritual illumination. Unless \ 

w'e are illumined from the heights above, earth born intellect ii 

cannot take us far. 

In the West on the other hand, there has been a steady \ 

insistence on the power of the human intellect to discover the I 

truth of things. When Socrates urged the need for concepts : 

and definitions, when Plato argued that nobody need enter 
the Academy who had not studied geometry, when Aristotle i 

defined man, not as a spiritual but as a rational animal, when | 

the whole of Christian scholasticism was one continuous de- i 

duotive development of dogma, when Descartes, the father of i 

modern European philosophy, laid down as a maxim that no i 

idea is true which is not clear and distinct, when Spinoza set i 

forth his Ethics in the geometrical pattern, with postulates, ' 

axioms and corollaries, when Leibniz outlined a plan which i 

later became the foundation of symbolic logic, when Kant 
effected a revolution by making metaphysics take the safe 
road of science, when Hegel said that the real was the rational 
and when his successors phenomenalised the self and the world, ) 

we find in this whole development from Socrates to Bertrand 
Bussell impressive variations on the one common theme of the 
primacy of the logical. 

Not that in India we neglected the logical. We also 
insist on the intellectual approach to the central problems 
of life. Athato Brahnajijnasd ; afhdto Dharmajijnasd. The 
Upanisads speak of manam, the Gita of pariprasna. The ■ j 

Gikt says “Of those who debate, I am the dialectic”, vddah 
pravadatcm almn. At a time like this, when teachers are- ■ 

setting themselves up in all parts of the country and ^ ’ 

requiring of their disciples complete surrender of the intellect, j 

it is well to be reminded of the Indian tradition tlaat | 

intellect is to be satisfied and not surrendered. Freedom | 
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and not slavery of the mind is the preref[uisite of spirituivl 
life. But intellectual fruition is in intuition, vidyd ends in 
auuhhava. 

In the West, there have been mystics and seers, the 
Orphics and Eleusinian, Plato and Plotinus. St. John and 
St. Paul, the niediaes'al nmtics of Christendom and Islam. But 
this permeation of the western rationalism by mystic tendencies 
has been, to no small extent, due to the mtiueuce of India, the 
ideas of the Upanisads, the missions of A§oka and their followers 
of later times. 

Today again, the world is in the grip of dry intellect. Ii 
is very conscious of its good sense, of the inestimable blessings 
which science has conferred on humanity. It is proud that 
we have left behind the stupidities of the dark ages, that it 
has escaped from the misery and the degradation in which we 
were steeped for centuries. Scientific intellect expected, not 
only to unravel ail secrets but even to transform human society. 
We admit that the triumphs of reason are great, but its failures 
are no less great. Something has escaped the meshes of in- 
tellect, the magic of far horizons, the secret of spirit, the pulse 
in the history of man, the beat in the heart of the world. The 
fanatical personahties who rule the world today, the rationalist 
prophets, the intellectual cehbates who are the victhns of the 
fictional abstractions of race and class, tribe and nation, with 
their unbridled and endless covetousness have built a world 
which is bereft of pity and loveliness and is strident and mur- 
derous. The world is on the rack and is bleeding to death. 
This feverish age where life is lived at the highest pressure 
teaches us, that while it is necessary to perfect the intellect, 
it is even more necessary to refine the spirit. If the present 
world-convulsion is to emerge in a new and better world order, 
we must acquire a living faith in love and wisdom. Here again 
the Oriental with its distinctive message of wisdom in education, 
of the need for quiet, the quiet not of inaction but of harmony 
of faith in the ultimates which shine through the vast uncer- 
tainties hanging over the march of life can offer a corrective 
to the miscarriage of the world. The- world is one family and 
its brotherhood of the future should be based on heart and 
mind, and not chains and fear. 

In our country today, the Oriental Conference can be of 
immense value. By a scholarly appreciation of India’s historical 
culture, by a proper estimate of the interaction of the different 
races and religions, we can bring about a Eenaissance based 
on the integrity of Indian culture. 
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WELCOME ADDBESS 


It is a pleasure to know that we have the Pandita Parisad. 
These representatives of India’s classical learning should be 
bnnight into dose contact with those who have received the 
shock and stimulus of western knowledge and criticism. They 
should be reminded that the great Pandits and Aeharyas of old 
were tlie ambassadors of India’s culture in distant lands. The 
Brahiiianical and the Buddhist monuments in Java, Bali, the 
temple of Angkor, that sjnnphony in stone, which is perhaps 
(lie largest of its land in the world, owe their inspiration to 
Indian culture. Those great ancestors of our Pandits, Vasistha 
and Visvamitra, Kafyapa and Kumarajiva, Nagarjuna and 
Samkara and countless others worked hot for political power 
or economic possessions but for the spread of the spiritual 
message of India, Krnvantii viham dry am. The evils from 
which we suffer today are, to no small extent, due to our in- 
tellectual inertia, moral cowardice and spiritual lassitude. 
Nature is no friend of stagnation. For all our entreaties, the 
world will not cease to revolve. Today w’e have to reckon 
with the stresses, conflicts and confusions and build fresh schemes 
with originality and freedom, and in the strength of the legacy 
of ancient wisdom. In this world of samsdra, there is nothing 
permanent but change. Life is not life unless it is tlirusting 
continually into new forms. In the spirit of qur tradition, 
which is one of comprehension and not withdrawal, let us move 
foiuvard into the broader realm of responsibility for the whole 
human commmoity. 

We have today with us a worthy Maithili Brahmin, a 
direct descendant of the great Mahamahopadhyaya who founded 
the Darbhanga Eaj, a great lover of Indian culture and a generous 
patron of tliis University. It is our good fortune that such a 
friend of the studies, which the Oriental Conference represents, 
is here to inaugurate the Twelfth Oriental Conference. I now 
request him to open the Conference. 


INAUGUEAL SPEECH 

By 

The Hon’ble Maharajadhiraja Sib Kasieshwab Singh 
of Darbhanga 

In THU absence of His Highness the Chancelior, who to his 
great regret could not be present here today it is inv proud 
privilege to welcome this gathering of distinguished orientalists 
to this ancient seat of leaming, culture and religion. I need 
not say that he is deeplj’’ interested in the success of this Con- 
ference and we all have -his good wishes. 

We may recount very many such gatherings held here in 
the past at different ages and under different conditions. We 
may feast our vision with the panorama' of thousands of years 
during which sages, saints, philosophers, poets, preachers and 
patriots have come here on pilgrimage and surchai-ged the 
atmosphere of this holy place with thought-currents that stirred 
and elevated the soul of mankind throughout the length and 
breadth of Aryavarta. But they do not to any degree detract 
the importance and appro^iriateness of this Conference. 

We are passing through a time when materialism has 
run riot. Civilisation based on it is letting loose the spirit of 
barbarism. Devastation and ruin have shaken the present-day 
world to its very foundation. It is tottering. It is bound to 
crumble to dust. Cry has been raised for the reconstruction 
of the world — for the new world-order. We too have heard 
the cry. Should we then sit still for we have been in political 
bondage for such a long time, or should we come forward and 
lend our hand in shaping its destiny by transmitting to it 
the message left to us by our forefathers which is good for 
all times and every country and under every condition — the 
message which is based on spiritualistic ideals and is the outcome 
of ripe and varied experience — the message which still lies 
hidden in our daily life and contact ? If we adopt the first 
alternative we will be embarking on a dangerous voyage in which 
there will he immense possibihty of shipwreck. Such a course 
of action will be unworthy of our heritage and tradition and 
indicate that we have lost faith in them. It is only by adopting 
the second alternative that we can discharge our duties and 
obligation to the human race. I firmly believe that Hinduism — 
I use this word in a wide sense — has still enough vitality to 
'reassert itself. But how can we discover the message except by 
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such methods as scholars assembled here have employed, 
Dk., by finding a.iid joining together , the missing links between 
the past and the present. It is by the fruits of your labours 
that: we will know our strength and weakness, tlie causes and 
periods of our glory and downfall, and the results of experiments 
carried during so many thousand of years. I earnestly hope 
that nothing will deter you from this noble work and suc- 
ceeding generation of scholars will continue the search after 
truth with zeal and sincerity. : 

I feel that we still have a distinctive place in the world, 
not by reason of material possessions but by reason of retaining 
our cultural heritage and philosophy of life. It is true that 
the impact of the West has hideously distorted the super- 
structure of our life to a great extent and it has been exposed 
to a good deal of ridicule. But till now the foundation on 
which it was built remains undisturbed. That place of dis- 
tinction can be oum only if we realise that many things today 
have lost their original meaning for us and sve have been enslaved 
by forms and slogans. We have to build afresh on the old 
foundation wiiich stood the test of time, viz., the domination 
of spirit over matter, subordination of earthly possessions to 
the desire for immortality. I should not, however, be under- 
stood to mean that there is no place for earthly things in our 
scheme of life. As a firm believer in ‘Varnalrama Dharma' 
I do not minimise the importance of ‘Kama’ (desire) or ‘Artha,’ 
(wealth). In fact, as Sir Eadhakrislman has put it, imni is a 
bundle of desires and the economic need of tlie comiiiunity 
should be satisfied if creative impulses of men are to be liberated 
for higher cultural life. But ‘Dharma’ (duty) should ahvays 
control ‘Kama’ (desire) and the ultimate object, viz.,‘ Moksa’ 
(liberation), wdiioh constitutes immortality, should never be 
lost sight of. Human nature varies and our forefathers taking 
that into account, have laid down hOw each man can attain 
full self-expression. We have indeed been taught to co-operate 
with the forces of nature and not fiout them. 

. Your studies and researches are bringing to light not 
only the accounts of events but also the developments of the 
cardinal principles governing our life and philosophy and all 
of us profit by them. But there seems to be some misconcep- 
tion with regard to the ability of scholars trained to cany on 
their researches according to the traditional method prevalent 
in this country in the minds of scholars following Western 
methods and vice versa. This question has been authori- 
tatively dealt with in the address of the late lamented Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Dr. Sir Ganganatha Jha who presided over the 
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Third session of this ©onference held in Madras. I trust 1 shall 
not be aocused of partiality to one 't^'ho was a member of my 
family when I also express my opinion that it is wrong to suppose 
that Pandits or Maulvis trained in traditional methods are 
wanting in what has been called ‘critical faciiltiv'. 1 do not, 
however, deny that researches according to the M'estern methods 
have a value. But the gap between these two sections hfi> 
to be .filled up and misconceptions have to be removed. In» 
my opinion the labours of both of these types of scholars should 
supplement and complement each other and the one should 
take advantage of the other without prejudice of any kind. 
After all, you are seekers oh truth. You cannot with impunity 
either prejudice or misjudge things ; for then, you will vitiate 
the very purpose of your labours. 

Eich and varied are the fields you have to traverse. The 
progress of your activities must continue because there is still 
much to be done. I have already told you what I consider 
to be the peculiar significance of your labours. It now remains 
for us to invoke the blessings of Sri Yi^wanatha and pray that 
like the stream of Holy Ganga that flows below, the flow "of the 
stream of our thoughts may not lose its continuity and by 
fertilising this country it, may mingle itself in the vast ocean 
of the' thoughts of humanity. 


ADDEESS OP THE GENEEAL PEESIDENT. 

By 

Eao Bahadur Dr. S. E. Belvalkae, m.a., ph.D. 

JTcfTTT mi II 

The Hon’ble Maharajadhiraja Sir Kameshwara Singh, 
the Pro-Clianeellor of the Benares .Hindu University; Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, the Soul and Presiding Deity of this 
august Seat of Learning ; Maharajalvinnara Sir Vijayaji ; 
Professor Sir Sarvapaili Eadhakrishnan, the Chairman of the 
Eeception Committee ; Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen! 
— I am fully aware that the honour you have done me in electing 
me the General President of the Akll- India Oriental Conference 
for, this its Twelfth Session, which formally begins to-day in 
this sacred City of Shree Visvanatha, is one of the highest that 
the fraternity of scholars can confer upon a brother worker 
in the field ; and imt, just for that very reason, knowing my 
own limitations, I had expressed my reluctance to accept this 
honour as emphatically and unmistakably as it was possible 
for me to do. But having lost the opportunity of showing 
the “first mark of wisdom” (prathamam huddhilahsanam) by 
firmly refusing to be overpersuaded by the importunities of a 
friend and a colleague, I had at least to show the “second mark 
of wisdom” by seeing to the end, as best as I could, what had 
fallen to my lot, as doing otherwise would have been showing 
scant courtesy to the memory of the person who had proposed 
my name and, overruling all my ol)jections, had practically'’ 
compelled me to accept this office : I mean, the late Dr. V. S. 
Sukthankar. 

2. “The late Dr. Sukthankar!” — The words sound, -so 
strange and almost unbelievable. Dr. Sukthankar .was several 
years my junior, and it was a legitimate expectation that be 
would be blessed with life long enough to complete the critica 
editioP,-of the Mahabharata.. But our fond hopes in this matter 
have been ruthlessly dashed to pieces, and it has now fallen 
to the lot of his surviving colleagues to gather together into 
their hands the scattered and' tangled threads of the work where 
it has been left, and advance further along the path laid out 
by him, as long as light and energy would be vouchsafed to 
them. Dr. Sukthankar’s soul^-^I somehow seem to feel its 
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presence here about ais — ^would be pleased by nothing better 
than the completion of the Critical Edition of the Mahabhuratfi. 
to which he dedicated every single moment of tbe last 17 
years of 'his life. It is a great national undertaking of Indian 
scholarship which has received unanimous and unstinted appro- 
bation from scholars in and outside India. The honour and 
prestige of Indian scholarship, as well as of the munificent 
Patrons of Learning of which this land of Bharatavarsa has 
always had a notable supply, is involved in seeing this great 
undertaking completed according to the original plan. 

3. But it is not Dr. Sukthankar alone whom we have to 
mourn. Since we met last at Hyderabad two years ago, the 
hand of Death has been particularly heavy in summoning from 
amongst us an unusually large number of eminent Orientalists, 
in India and abroad. In due course there vfill be passed 
resolutions of condolence: there is a record number of over 
twenty of them ; and yet they may not represent the totality of 
our loss, as we have no adequate information about the Orien- 
talists in the belligerent countries of Europe. With your 
leave, I shall refer to some of these losses, not only because 
they are irreparably great, but because the lives that have 
been snatched away from us during these two years have a 
great and heartening lesson for us to teach. 

4. And first let me refer to Mrs. C. A. E. Ehys Davids, 
who, after the death of her husband, the Founder of the “Pali 
Text Society”, in a spirit of almost religious devotion, dedi- 
cated all her energy to the completing of the task left incomplete 
by her husband : and she nearly did so, with just six or eight 
volumes with which to complete the first editions of the entire 
Pali Canon.' But the War has brought on a great disaster. 
Just four months before her death she wrote : 

“A misaimed bomb burnt out all our stocks, and the 
Pali Text Society is now left more or less ruined, in- 
solvent.” “It is not likely”, she continues, “I shall 
be here to write Finis to our work. Will India help 
and make the safe and fit issue of at least some of these 
remaining six volumes its primary care ? Will it send 
us, wounded and strangled, a message of help ?” 

I wish we could send to those into whose hands the affairs of 
the Society have now passed such a message of appreciation, 
of sympathy, and- of assurance. 

5. While the Ehys Davids, husband and wife, specialised 
in Pali or Hinayana Buddhism, the Eussian scholar Th. 
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Stcherbatsky specialised in Sanskrit or Makayana Buddhism, 
editing and translating several original Buddhist texts from the 
Tibetan and the Chinese. In his work entitled “The Concep- 
tion of Buddhist Nirvana” to which he has appended an English 
translation of the principal parts of those works of Nagarjuna 
and Candrakirti, which are the foundation stone of Mahayana, 
we read as under : 

“Iir the reading of proof I have been assisted by my 
. aged mother, and we both are alone responsible for all 
the imperfections of English style that may be found 
in this book.” 

This was written in 1927 by an author whose mother must 
have then been about 50 or 60. '\'\Tiat an amiable picture of 
devoted labour in a common cause by the mother and the son 
does it summon up before us ! It may not be given to all of 
us to complete our undertakings ; for, has not the Poet said ? — 

[Death tarries not to find out whether the man’s work 
is completed, or remains still incomplete.] 

But the earnestness of the endeavour it is that should count. 

6. I had not the privilege of knowing Mrs. Ehys Davids or 
Dr. Stcherbatsky except through correspondence and books ; 
but I came into much personal contact with Dr. Luders, who, 
with Erau Luders, came to Poona in December 1927, and whom ■ 
I had the honour to take to the Buddhist caves at Karla and 
Bhaja. Dr. Luders, as some of you might know, could see only 
with one eye, and we know the familiar gibe between the one- 
eyed and the two-eyed : 

“With ’your one eye you can see only half as much as 
myself.” 

“No, surely. With my one eye I am able to see two 
eyes in your forehead ; while with your two eyes you 
can see only one in mine. So your eye sees only a 
fourth as much as mine !” 

Luders’ epigraphic work has certainly justified the one-eyed 
man ! The wonderful way in which, with the help of the few 
broken fragments discovered in the Turfan expedition, Luders 
■ was able to recover parts of a Buddhistic Play and some frag- 
ments of the Buddhist Canon in Sanskrit, will remain for ages 
as a monument of patience and of imaginative insight. Though 
Luders’ main work was in the domain of Archseology he has 
also opened out new vistas by his searching studies on the Epic 
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and the Pnranas,' and he was one of the Board of Itefeiets for 
oirr Critical Edition of the Mahabharata. 

7. After Ltiders I ought to mention the name of Sir Aurel 
Stein who, in ])atiently following up the caravan routes through 
the deserts of central Asia right up to the great Wall of China, 
exliihited a lo^'e and zeal for the search of Truth no less sincere 
and painstaking than that of the great Buddhist Pilgrims, whom 
he also resembles in having left behind- — in the shape of tliose 
more than a dozen fat tomes— Eeeords of Travel and Discovery 
for generations of students to study and ponder over.^ — And 
just as the Address was ready comes tlie sad news that the 
great Italian savant. Professor Eormiehi and the great Dutch 
savant. Dr. Vogel, have passed awa}^ 

8. I turn now to mention an Indian scholar whose name 
few beyond his own City and Province probably know, but who 
^yas an embodiment of the bes't qualities of the old-world Pandit 
that it was my good fortune to come across : I mean Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Pandit Vasudeva Shastri Abhyankar of Poona. 
Ever since the age of 8 of 10 when he joined a Sanskrit Patha- 
sala, he started doing just the one thing that he kept on doing 
all his life : perfecting bis knowledge of Sanskrit Grammar. 
This he jjid by training pupils and writing books : particularly 
lucid commentaries on difficult and technical works without 
that display of learning, which is almost the besetting sin of 
modern works in that line. The Shastri’g published works cover 
5,500 pages in Sanskrit and 2,500 pages in Marathi. His one 
great ambition in life was to bring out an annotated translation 
(in Marathi) of the Vyakaranamahabhasya ; and, fortunately, 
at the ripe age of 80, he was able to hand over a complete 
press-copy of it, which is now in course of publication. 

9. This makes me speak of another great Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya from Madras, whom we lost only three or four months 
ago : I mean Mahamahopadhyaya Kuppuswami Shastri. I met 
him first in 1919, in Poona, on the occasion of the first Oriental 
Conference, and I remember still a conversation that we— 
Ganganath Jha, Kuppuswami Shastri and myself — then had as 
to the means and methods for the advance of Oriental research 
in India.— W e passed a resolution of condolence for Ganganath 
Jha in our last session at Hyderabad, and we will he passing one 
for Kuppuswami here at Benares. But the work of both "these 
eminent savants deserves to be carried on and perpetuated. I 
was accordingly particularly gratified to know that at Allahabad 

^ Compare his two papers on Die Saga von Bsyairiuja, his Grantharecen- 
sim des Mahabharata and Das Wurfelspiel. 
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a Eesearcli Institute bearing the name of Sir Ganganatli Jha 
has been just ushered into existence, to wliieii the s|di'n(iiii 
private libraiy of Sir Dr. Ganganath has l>een bequeatlivd, ami 
which has already started with a research journal (.)f its own. 
In his younger days, when collaborating wdth i)r. Tlnbuut in 
bringing out “The Indian Thought”, Dr. Jha liad niatie the 
pious resolution to translate into English ail tlie leading works 
of the six Darsanas : and he has more than fullilled that pledge. 
I’rofessor Knppuswami Shastri had latterly taken up the work 
of revising the Catalogus Cataiogorum, wdiich is a great under- 
taking that is yet to be, aeconiplished. I am sure that South 
India will not lag behind- the North, but will, in due course, 
devise ways and means for continuing and perpetuating the 
work of Mahamahopadhyaya Kuppuswanii Shastri, by esta- 
blishing another Eesearch Institute before very, long. 

10. In throwing out this suggestion I do not by any manner 
of means wish to imply that we have not already got a sufficient 
number of research organs and research organisations through- 
out India. The last twentyfive years have witnessed a splendid 
awakening in that respect. In proof I may be allowed to 
mention that about a year ago the B. 0. E. institute brought 
out a bibliographical compilation to record the progress of 
Indie Studies during the last quarter of a century ; and there, 
in practically all the branches of studies, the work done by 
Indian authors is seen to figure at least just as prominent^ as 
the work of non-Indians. Whep, 25 years ago a Commemo- 
rative Volume was presented to Sir E. G. Bhandarkar on his 
completing the 80th year, there were hardly three or four 
Volumes of that kind meant to honour Indian scholars of emi- 
nence. Now, these Volumes are so manj^ in number that no 
library is likely to own thein all. Similarly, when the first 
session of the Oriental Conference met at Poona in 1919, the 
only bodies of an All-India status that were then in existence, 
so far as I know, were, The Indian Mathematics Conference 
founded in 1907, The Numismatic Society of India, founded in 
1910, The Indian Science Congress Association founded in 1913, 
The Indian Economic Association and Conference founded in 
1916, — not to mention The 'Indian Historical Eecords Commis- 
sion, which was a purely Government organisation working since 
1899 and reorganised in 1919 so as to secure more non-official, 
cooperation. Now we have qriite a large number of such asso- 
ciations • The Indian Philosophical Congress (1924), The Lin- 
guistic Society of India (1928), The Indian History Congress 
(1985), The Indian Political Conference (1988), Bharatiya Iti- 
hasa Parisad (1939), and, may he, one or two others that I have ' 
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failed to notice, besides the Sahitya Parisads of the Modern 
Indian Languages like Bengali, Marathi, Gtijarati, Hindi, etc. 
which, although functioning much earlier and doing very 
valuable work in their own way, we may here pass over as 
being rather of a Provincial nature. Most of these Societies 
meet annually or biennially, and publish reports embodjing 
considerable valuable material for research. Except perhaps the 
Science Congress, none of the Bodies mentioned above has a 
wider topical range than the All-India Oriental Conference. 
Suggestions have often been made that the Oriental Conference 
should prune off some of its “Sections”, which are already 
being looked after by special organisations. I do not believe 
that we would be well-advised in doing so. We do want a 
Body that would view the entire field of Orientalia as a unity, 
and devise ways and means for an all-round progress. Hence, 
from the very first, we have given to the Iranian and Semitic 
Languages and Culture a status equal to that of the Sanskritic 
Languages and Culture, and I would myself be prepared to go 
further and start a new Section of Dravidian Languages and 
Culture as a permanent feature of the Oriental Conference, 
provided a number of enthusiasts in that subject undertake to 
see that the Section will not die of inanition. We seem to 
have such enthusiasts for the Iranian Section, which, whatever 
the venu of the Conference, is always well represented in papers 
and members. 

11. Eesearch material of the most valuable kind lies 
scattered in all these Journals, Annals and Quarterlies ; Con- 
ference and Congress Eeports ; Commemoration and other 
Special Volumes ; University Publications and Memoirs ; and 
special Series organised by Societies and Institutions. There is 
thus no dearth of research workers ; and almost all the Univer- 
sities of India are, in their higher courses, fostering research by 
granting research degrees. To confess the truth, there is quite a 
plethora of men and material ; so that latterly it has become 
very difficult to keep pace with them all ; and schemes for 
collating and consolidating their results, have been occupying 
our thoughts all along. In fact, the General President of the 
Hyderabad Session of our Conference, as you might remember, 
gave a definite lead in the matter and inaugurated a scheme, 
which is expected to produce results in the fulness of time. 

12. My complaint, however, still is that what has been 
achieved so far, and is likely to be achieved at the present rate 
of progress and the present methods of work is small as com- 
pared with what we have still to .accomplish in almost every 
branch of study. Thus, to take Sanskrit Language and Litera- 
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ture, the three-quarters-of-a-century old Petersburg Lexicon of 
Bohtlingk-Eoth is still our only unfailing guide in tracing up the 

historical use of any word in Literature, Vedic and Post-Yedic. 
The best drama of our own “Shakespeare” — the Abhijnana- 
Sakuntala of Kalidasa — despite the labours of Pischel, 
Fouikes, Patankar and Gappeller — still remains to be “critically’’ 
edited. The Upanisads, the lavish praise of which by Schopen- 
hauer we are so fond of repeating, we are still content to read 
and study in editions which are full of misprints and mistakes. 
The Bhagavad-gita, which the Hindus like to call their “Bible”, 
still lacks a really scientific Word-Index, despite the two or 
three inaclequte wnrks that claim to be so ; and while the 
Eamayana and the Mahabharata — the two national Epics of 
India — are on the w'ay of being properly and critically edited, 
what shall we say about our Puranas ? Then for our Histories 
of Sanskrit Literature we have still to look up to our Webers 
and Max Mullers, our Macdonells and Keiths, and the transla- 
tions and adaptations of these, with the German treatise of 
Winternitz for our ultima ratio — our supreme court of appeal ; 
surel^q not a very satisfactory state of things. Lastly, as to 
the Egveda — the source and fountainhead of Sanskrit scholar- 
ship — our Professors are still complacently engaged in the task 
of dishing out to their pupils half-digested crumbs from some 
German workshop, and are eagerly looking forward to the day 
when Geldner’s German Translation for the Harvard Oriental 
Series, which is lying completely printed in a press at 
Gottingen, wall be made available after the present War. 

13. Things are not much different if we turn to the sacred 
and secular literatures of Buddhism and Jainism. The Pali Text 
Society and the Bibliotheca Buddhiea have no doubt done 
pioneering wnrk for Buddhism ; hut they were only first edi- 
tions, now no longer available. For the needs of Indian scholar- 
ship there has to be a complete edition of the Canon in 
Bevanagari characters, including a comprehensive dictionary. 
For the Jain Canon the ease is still more unsatisfactory. 

14. In the Department of History, it is no doubt a sign of 

the times that Indian scholars are now" waking up to their 
responsibility. Twro or three comprehensive schemes for the 
exhaustive treatment of the material in several volumes are 
afoot, including the latest from Aligarh, although I myself do 
not yet see the need of having several schemes simultaneously 
set afoot. A proper understanding of the past currents in 
History must always serve as the basis for the task of shaping 
and moulding the thoughts and,;movements that are to consti- 
tute the History of to-day But the word of 
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caution has to be uttered that we must ahva.ys try to understand 
and interpret men and events of the earlier age'in the light of 
their o,v/n environment and outlook, and no! alttnnpt a roehaufte 
in the light of the ideas and ideals of to-day. The danger of 
such a tiling happening is, let me add, not quite imaginary. 

15. In the Department of Philosophy, while, thanks to the 
life-long labours of Sir Ganganath Jha, the more important of 
our authorities on the different Systems of Philosophy are 
available in translations, they have not yet been fully digested 
and assimilated in the historical presentations of thought- 
movements in India. We have, of course, a brilliant survey of 
the whole field from the facile and effective pen of Professor 
Radhakrishnan ; but the outlines have to be filled in and supple- 
mented in the light of 1 itest discovery and research. The 
other day, speaking in Karnatak, Sir R.* P. Paranjpye put up 
a powerful plea for the cultivation of a historical outlook in 
the study of Science. If we want a historical outlook in Science, 
how much more urgent must be the need for it in the study 
of History proper and of Philosophy ? In the present state of 
studies our historian of philosophy has to combine tlie functions 
of both the philologue and the philosopher in one, as Zeller did 
in his History of the Greek Philosophy ; and this is not easy. 
But only so can we avoid some of the avoidable defects. For 
instance, in accepting Deussen’s ready-made classification of 
the Upanisads into Early Prose, Early Metrical, etc., as though 
they were chronological, I have had an occasion ere this to 
point out that we are likely to be in danger of failing to grasp 
the real course of thought-movement in the so-called Upanisadic 
period, which actually covers several centuries of intellectual 
activity.' And there is no chance of our presentation of the 
Bhagavadgita being accurate and reliable if we- fail to under- 
stand what the Bhagavadgita precisely means when it is alludiim 
to. certain “Samldiya” doctrines, or if we were to hold two 
different views about the chronological placing of the Bhagavad- 
gita in the different parts of one and the same treatise. It is 
thus’ ' noticeable that even in some of the latest and most 
informed presentations of the Bhagavadgita teaching there are 
indirect accusations of doctrinal inconsistency, when the heart 
of the trouble very often lies in the writers importiim their 
own pre-coneeived notions of “Samkhya” and “Yoga” and the 
other technical terms in their interpretation of specific passages 
in the' Poem. So too, the divergent chronological placinffs of 
the Poem, even after the arguments upon which they were 
grounded are admitted to be untenable, somehow ~seem to 
continue to haunt . the writers, if one were to judge them by 
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their anxiety to placate the critics who wanted to place the 
BhagavadgTta nearer the beginning of the Christian era, as 
well as those that are arguing for a Pre-Buddhistic placing of it. 

16. It is unnecessary for me to refer to the other Depart- 
ments of Indology and other branches of Orientalia, where my 
knowledge can only be secondhand ; but the same tale of quan- 
tities of work lying undone, or ill done, along with, not any 
lack of men, but lack of properly trained and qualified workers 
to do it, stares us in the face everywhere. In this c'onnection 
I do not of coui’se wish to ignore the very valuable work that 
is being done by the Visvesvarananda Research Institute at 
Lahore in Lexicography, by the Svadhyayamandala at Aundh 
(Satara District) in publishing works helpful for the critical 

, study of the Vedas, or by the Vaidic Safnsodlianamaudala in 
Poona, wdiose edition of the Rgveda with the Bhasya of Sayana 
bids very fair to supplant Max Muller’s Editio Princeps. The 
work of the Greater India Society is most distinctiv'e in its 
own wmy. I have already referred to the Critical Edition of the 
Mahabharata undertaken by the B. 0. R. Institute. Amongst 
the other publications of the B. 0. R. Institute I must not 
fail to mention such monuments of painstaking scholarship as 
Mahamahopadhyaya Professor P. V. Kane’s History of Dharma- 
^astra, which has already covered some 2,200 pages, and is 
expected to run into about 1,600 pages more. 

17. - There are also other well-known Series of Publica- 
tions such as the Ananda^rama Series of Poona, the Gaekwad’s 
Series of Baroda, the Mysore Government’s Oriental Series, 
and the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, which already have more 
than a hundred volumes each to their credit. Then there are 
the important series of publications of the premiere University 
of India — the University of Calcutta — whose Post-Graduate 
Department, organised by that far-seeing statesman and edu- 
cationist, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, is still the model which the 
other older Universities of India like those of Madras, Allahabad 
and the Punjab, as well as the younger ones like those of Anna- 
malai and Trivandrum, are trymg to imitate and emulate. 
There are also other scattered publications — State-aided (like 
those of Kashmir and Hyderabad) and privately endowed, — 
which I shall not try to name as I do not claim to possess ex- 
haustive information, and would like to avoid the faults of 
both omission and commission. This magnificent and many- 
sided activity is evidence positive that there has pome_ an 
awakening over us in every nerve and corner ; but it is just 
at such a juncture that one has to guard against the growth 
of contusive and contumacious tumottrs which are the conse- 
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quences of mal-mitrition. The BhagaToxlgltl 20) tells ,| 

Tis that the aim of true hno’wledge ought to bo the ability to ; 

discern the Unity in the midst of Plurality; and the mark of | 

such knowledge, ■we read, is humility rather than arrogance, ! 

candour in lieu of hypocrisy, peace and purity instead of rest- ; 

lessness and passion, and earnest self-control taking the place { 

of egotistic attachment to things of the moment. Are %Ye j 

sure that the spirit of research with which our students, and ' 

the educational institutions which cater for them, are inspired, j 

will pass the above test ? ' 

18. The fact is, that not having a sufficiently broad founda- 
tion upon which to erect their superstructure of “research’’, 
our students have no proper perspective in their subject. There 
are of course “problems” scattered all along the line in every ^ 
subject. Just to choose one of them and to spin it out with 
the all too familiar paraphernalia of argument and methodology 
is not likely to give the student any insight into the subject as 
a whole. My College teacher in History, Professor F, W. Bain, 
used to tell us the story of an Englishman going to inspect the 
Ford Factory upon the express invitation of a distant American 
relation of his, who was an employee in tlie Factory. 

“That’s where we take our tiffin ; that’s where we play 
at Baseball ; these are the shops where we buy our 't 

provisions *, these the schools for our kids ; and that the | 

Church where we go on Sundays.” 

“Indeed ! That’s splendid ! — But I should like to see : 
where you produce your world-famous car. For 
example, where is your own workshop and what kind of 
work do you do there ?” 

“Why, I showed you the desk at which I work.” 

“Oh 1 That ? But I did not see any tools there ?” ' 

“Ah ! That’s the beauty of it, I don’t need no tools ; 

except one, which I carries in my pocket. The fact is, 

. from this left window comes in on automatic rollers a 

part to Which I fit in screw No. 187. And that done, ' 
it disappears through the window on the right. That’s 
. . all I have to do, and I make 25 dollars per week by it. x 

Not bad, eh ?” . , 

“And that’s all you will be doing for the manufacture : 

• ‘X of your blessed car all your days ?” 

. ‘ ‘ , “No, indeed ! I began with screw No. 783, which earned I 

■ . . me just 10 dollars. I -expect before long to be put on ) 

Xf to screw No. 78, which will mean for me 80 dollars i 

the week.” i 
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That is OLir researcli ior you in a nutshell, -which has earned 
Doctorates by the dozen. It cannot be too strongly emphaSiSed 
that specialisation must come on the top of wider foundation, 
and not as a substitute for it. The “particular” has a value 
only in so far as it can be subsumed under some “universal”; 
mibhaklam vibhaktesu, as tl^e Gita words it. 

19. In the University where I took my' Doctorate they have 
what is called a Pre-Seminar Course without successfully going 
through w'hich nobody was permitted to go in for research. 
They drilled us in the outlines of Classical Scholarship ; made 
us draw up Bibliographies ; prepare Indexes ; discuss constituted 
texts on the basis of Mss. collations : familiarised us, in short, 
with the tools of our profession. Here in India, so far as I 
have seen things, or was able to judge from the Doctorate 
Theses from the several Universities which came up to me for 
being examined, students are permitted to take a theme for 
research much too early and at the dictation of the Professor 
in charge ; whereas the theme of research ought to come to the 
student as a suggestion arising naturally from the subject or 
subjects in whicii ne might be engaged for the time being.* The 
students — and may- be some of. their teachers — ^have some 
queer notions about “research”. They are often misled into 
thinking that research is the aim of all knowledge, is a kind 
of a higher knowledge, so to say ; whereas the facts are just 
the other way round. The remedy indicated for this unsatis- 
factory state of things is, the dissemination of correct knowledge 
about research and research methods by the establishment of 
special preparatory courses, which ought to be made compulsory 
on all students, intending to go in for research either for its 
own sake, or for any University degree. And while I am on 
the subject let me also say that research is not to be judged 
by the number and the intensity of the shocks that the con- 
clusions thereby arrived are likely to administer to the esta- 
blished or orthodox opinion on the given subject. That kind 
of “originality” does not bespeak a healthy mind. Eesearch 
is a constructive force, which admits destruction only in so far 
as it helps re-construction. And as I said, fortunately, in almost 
every field of study, there is such a virgin and unexplored or 
only partially explored soil awaiting the patient plough of the 
tillers and toilers, that there is no possibility of our students 
wanting “problems.” 

It was my intention originally to take up a few such 
“problems”, and show how important constructive work is 
waiting there for the qarnest student who^ would apply his mind 
to it, by first taking stock of the -^ork that others have already 
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done on the subject, and, after a critical examination of the 
same, making his O'wn contribution to it. But as the present 
session at Benares was fixed up rather late, there was not suffi- 
cient time left for introducing all those things in the Address, 
which had to be printed in great hurry. I must however make 
room for just one such problem. • 

It is well-known that some Western scholars have tried 
to prove that the present form of our Mahabharata is later 
than the Pui-anas; which they classify into an earlier group, 
including the Matsya and the Vayu, and a later group. This 
is done on the basis of a comparative study of topics common 
to the Mahabharata on one side, and the earlier and the later 
groups of the Puranas on the other. Taking for instance the 
geographical and the eosmographieal chapters from the Epic 
'■ and the Puranas, Hopkins and Kirfel have endeavoured to prove 
that the Mahabharata is borrowing not only from the earlier 
group of Puranas, but also from the later group including the 
Linga and the Gar uda Puranas ; while a pupil of Kirfel — Dr. 
L. Hilgenberg — essayed to demonstrate that in the Oosmo- 
graphroal chapters of the Bhismaparvan, the Mahabharata was 
a careless imitation of the Padmapurana. The untenability 
of the latter claim I have demonstrated in a paper already 
published elsewhere and I have subsequently gathered enough 
evidence — which owing to its technical and textual character 
is unsuitable for presentation in an address of this type — 
which will go to prove that, even the earlier Puranas betray 
an unmistakable acquaintance with the treatment of the topic 
in the Great Epic. Such a comparative study of topics common 
to the Epics and the Puranas constitutes a very fruitful field, 
which may profitably engage the attention of our research 
workers. . 

’'20. But, should we keep on talking of learning and re- 
search with aeroplanes flying in the skies overhead, with sub- 
marines plying their nefarious trade under waters, and with 
the tanks rattling all around us on the earth, endangering civil 
life ’and civil occupation^? If the reports are correct, in some 
of the belligerent countries Science has prostituted itself and 
contracted an unholy alliance with the forces of destruction. 
But this cannot go on for ei^er. Sanity will return, and man- 
kind will have to sit down and seriously tackle the problem of 
post-war reconstruction. Homer’s Epos, we are told, does not 
■ conclude; it merely Ceases. So it may be with the present 

“ ^See “Cosmogrdiphical Episode from the Mahabharata and the Padma- 
pu*a^”, P. W. Taomw -CoBMaemo^oa Volume, 1939, ; ■ : • . - 
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War. But whether the period following the end of the War 
is to be of shorter or longer duration, it will be a period of 
peace, when the w^ar-fever will have cooled down, so that the 
war-time psychology -which is now dominating us in all direc- 
tions -will have to be clean forgotten. There is a sense of 
war-weariness slowly creeping upon us all, however reluctant 
we might be to confess it ; and that, after the Armistice, ought 
to teach our statesmen wisdom and moderation. If the peace 
talks are going to he merely a matter of restitutions and in- 
demnities, a matter of political and economic adjustments, 
there is not much chance of such a peace bringing enduring 
solace to our exacerbated hearts or joy to our devastated hearths. 

•21. I began my Address by mentioning the names of some 
of the great scholars whose loss from amongst us it has fallen to 
our lot to chronicle. They were, some of them, names of persons 
hailing*' f roan countries whom the War has taught us to regard as 
the enemy countries. But they were all allies banded together in 
the cause of Truth : that Truth which, someone has caustically 
said, is the first easuality of the War. It may not be easy ; but 
we will have to live down the rancour created by the War, and 
think of our sworn enemies as our born allies. War is never 
known to have made permanent conquests or built enduring 
empires. The conquests of Alexander,- Ciesar, Napoleon or 
Taimur hardly lasted a generation. Those of Christ or ASoka 
have endured through centuries. 

The East is East : the West, West ; 

And never the twain shall meet : 

someone has said, forgetting all the while the fact that the 
East and the West coalesce at each Meridian, should we but 
have the proper view-point. Cultural contacts dissolve en- 
mities and racial jealousies ; for, have not the Phcenioians, the 
Portuguese, and even the Arabs in a way helped the spread of 
•Eastern or Indian culture in Europe and led to the canonisa- 
tion of our own Buddha as a Christian saint ? There is sufficient 
Lehensraum in the world for all of us should we but agree to 
live together as one fraternity. But on any other relationship 
no corner and no castle would be safe for any length of time 
either for the master or for the ministrant. 

2'2. In the domain of Oriental Scholarship, which of course 
and not politics has been all along the theme of my address, 
there is one thing in particular that still needs to be stressed. 
There was a time when, on any point at issue, to cite some 
German authority in support was regarded as the winning 
- stroke. We do not seem to have quite got over that— shall I 
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call it ? — inferioiity-ooinplex. I know a case Vvliere one of our 
Professors prepared an original paper on one of our Vedanta 
teachers and arranged for the publication of it over the signa- 
ture of a German scholar. In another case, another Professor, 
wishing to prove that he was capable of original research, if 
at all he cared for it, took it into his head to re-suscitate an 
exploded view of a well-known German scholar about the date 
of* a poet, and sought to support it by a rather commonplace 
array of arguments newly compiled by him for the purpose. 
In scholarship, as in everything else, nobody is likely to concede 
to you an equality of status by merely asking for it by. such 
methods as these. Trust in your own power. Do what you 
think as the best, and give no thought to the consequences. 
That is whafr the Bhagavadgita has been dinning into our ears 
all these days. And if to-day, which is the last day of the 
dying year,, we decide to live down the older mentality and 
resolve to stand together, brothers in the common pursuit of 
Truth, and devise courageously our own methods and establish 
our own traditions of research, we will assuredly come by our 
own before the New Year, which We will be ringing in in a few 
hours, becomes ripe for ringing in its successor. 
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iMy first duty is to express my very sincere feelings of 
gratitude to tire Executive Committee of the All-India Oriental 
Conference for the great honour done to me by selecting me to 
preside over the Yedie Section of this session of the Conference. 
I had a similar honour only four years ago when I was selected 
to preside over the Classical Sanskrit Section of the session 
of the Conference held at Tirupati in March 1940. I know 
that my claims for such continued honour are w^eak. I have 
been regularly attending the sessions of the Conference from 
its fifth session held at Lahore in 1928 ; and from that time 
omvards, I have been continuously a member of the Conference 
and have been contributing some papers at the various sessions. 
I have also tried to edit some Vedic texts and I have done 
some work in the field of Classical Sanskrit. Grammar and 
Indian philosophy are subjects which I have not failed to touch. 
This honour I consider as a recognition of the sincerety with 
which I have attempted to be of some service in the field of 
Sanskrit literatm*e, and also as an encouragement for my future 
work. All that I can assure you in response to this honour 
is that if I have not done anything very appreciable and if 
I am not able to contribute much in future, it will not be due 
to any, want of sincerety on my part. It must be the conse- 
quence of some inherent weakness and short-comings in me, 
for which there is no remedy. 

2. It is the usual practice in the presidential addresses 
in Conferences to make a survey of the progress of the parti- 
cular subject during tlie terin preceding the session and following 
the previous session, and it will be only appropriate to keep 
on to such a practice. In the address of the General President 
there will be such a survey of the entire field of Orientalogy 
and it is neither appropriate nor fruitful for any one of lesser 
capacities, to attempt to make a further survey of any parti- 
cular portion of that wide field. This is one of the reasons 
for my slightly deviating from the usual practice on this occa- 
sion. There is another factor which persuades me not to attempt 
such a survey. In the Special Jubilee Volmne.of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Eesearch Institute, Poona, published less than a year 
ago, there is a masterly survey of the progress of Vedic research 
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along with a survey of similar work in the other fields connected 
with Indological studies. There is practically nothing that I can 
add to this survey, if I started a fresh investigation in the tiekl. 

3. My attempt is more to consider what lies ahead of 
us, and if 1 take any retrospective view, it is only to get the 
right direction and hearing in my looking aliead. Although 
it is not the Vedie literature among Sanskrit works, that first 
reached the notice of European scholars, and although Yedic 
studies started among the European scholars only long time 
aftOT they had investigated other types of literature, still when 
the Vedie literature was brought to their notice, the enthusiasm 
created by this new wealth of the Indo-Germanic family far 
exceeded the enthusiasm created by the appearance of Sanskrit. 
Epics and dramas, law books and mythological works were 
the first specimens of Sanskrit literature that reached tlie 
notice of the Europeans. It was really Burnouf who started 
the study of tlie Vedas in Europe, and he started the com- 
parative study of the Vedas with the Avesta. His disciples 
distinguished themselves in the field of Vedie 'research. Vedie 
texts were published. Philological and historical investigation 
of the Vedie literature made great headway. 

4. In the European Universities, the study of the Vedie 
literature and of Comparative Philology went "side by side, 
and the other strata of Sanskrit literature occupied only a sub- 
ordinate position in the Sanskritic field in the European Uni-, 
versifies. It is true that many of the texts of the Sanskrit 
literature in' the field of drama and epics were printed in Europe. 
The grammar of Pauini too had attracted the attention of the 
European scholars. In the systems of Philosophy, it -^as the 
Advaita that attracted the attention of scholars and Sahkhya 
and Yoga stood behind. Nyaya and Mimamsa found little 
enthusiastic reception in European Universities, The Puranas 
and the historical and ethical poems also commanded some 
attention. But if we look back on the contribution of Europe 
to Sanskritic studies during the nineteenth century, it would 
be found that it was in the Vedie literature that they made the 
greatest progress. I have no intention of evaluating' the contri- 
bution of the European scholars in the field of Vedie research 
at present. .But I had to refer to this point only to show how 
India stood in relation to European scholars in Vedie studies. 

5. It cannot be said that in the modern methods of 
Vedie studies India had made much of a contribution in the 

: nineteenth century. It is true that many of the Vedie texts 
had been printed in the series of the Eoyal Asiatic Society of 
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Bengal, known as tke Bibliotlieea Indioa Series. The Ananda- 
^rania. and the Mysore Series also have pubhshed many original 
works in the Vedic held, not known before. But studies like 
chronology, mythology, grammar and rituals had not received 
the same atcention in India as they had in the European centres 
durhig the last century. 

6. But during tlie recent years, there has been a great 
enterprise shown by Indian scholars in Indian Universities 
in making scientific researches in the Vedic field. Many works 
not known to the European scholars in the last century came 
to light and were published from the different centres of re- 
search in India. The commentaries of Bhattabhaskara on the 
Yajur-Veda were published from Mysore. The commentary 
on the Nirukta by Mahe^vara has been published by 
Dr. I/akshman Sarup from Lahore, and this publication must 
be regarded a.s a real land-mark in our progress along the path 
of Vedic researcln Many commentaries on the Vedas, whose 
real nature was not known to the Vedic scholars of the last 
century, like the commentaries by Skandasvamin and MadhaVa, 
were discovered, though only in fragments, and the available 
portions have been published. 

The Trivandrum Sanskrit Series has published the com- 
mentaries on the Eg-veda by Skandasvamin and Madhava 
for the first three Ad'hyay as of the first Astaka, and the Madras 
University has published the entire first Astaka of Skandas- 
vamin’s Egveda Commentary, with a really variant version 
for the first two x\dhyayas, differing considerably from the 
recension published from Trivandrum. Some Karikas on Eg- 
veda interpretation collected from the Egveda Commentary 
of Madhava, were also published by the Madras University. 
To this latter publication was added as an appendix two Anu- 
kramains written on the Egveda by another Madhava. The 
commentary on the Egveda by this second Madhava has been 
discovered in the Adyar Library for the first Astaka, and the 
portion for the first four Adhyayas of this Astaka has already 
been published by the Adyar Library and the remaining por- 
tion is now being issued. Still another Madliava has com- 
mented on the SWaveda, and this commentary^ along with 
the commentary by Bharatasvamin has been published by the 
Adyar Library. Another work of importance on the Vedas 
is a book called Vararucaniruktasamuccaya, also discovered 
in the Adyar Library, and published from the Madras Uni- 
versity. Besides these, the Adyar Library has one more com- 
mentary on the Egveda in a very fragmentary form, and there 
is also a fraigment of a comments«?y ion the Samaveda, 

i ‘ ' ■ ' 
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7. Three commentaries on the Aitarera have 

been found out, by Sadguru^isya, by GorindasYamin and by 
Bhattabhaskara. I had siu’mised in a paper that I contri- 
buted to the fifth session of this Conference held at Lahore 
that Bbattabhaskara must have written commentaries for 
all the four Vedas, and the existence of a Cvniiineiitary by him 
for the Egveda Brahma ; a lends support to this surmise. Tlie 
commentary on the Aitareya Brahmaaa^ by Sa (Iguru lias been 
published in the Trivandrmn Sanskrit Series for the first fourteen 
A^iyayas, and the remaining part will soon appear. The 
other two commentaries remam yet in manuscript form. Tliere 
is a commentary for the Kausitaki Brahmaua by one TJdaya 
and this too is a very lucid and scholarly exposition of the 
text, 

8. There are commentaries available for stray Mantras, 
like the commentary by Haradatta on the [Mantras of the 
A^valayana Gihya Sutras. This has been published from 
Trivandrum. The earlier part of this publication is by one 
Cakrapani, not noticed in that publication. The entire com- 
mentary of Haradatta is available in manuscript form at Mysore, 
though there are breaks here and there. 

9. I wanted only to indicate what progress has been 
made in India during recent times in the matter of text publi- 
cations in the Vedic field. There are still many texts awaiting 
the enterprise of publishers and also of research workers. 

10. In the field of Kalpa Sutras there are various com- 
mentaries now available in manuscript form, and they are all 
very important in understanding the text of the Vedas. In 
the field of the Kalpa Sutras, names like Bhavadasa, Bhavatrata 
and Devatrata are not very familiar to the ordinary Sanskritist, 
since their works have not yet been published, and since, conse- 

f uently, their names are known only to a few specialists in the 
'edic Literature and to those who deal with bibliography. 

11, The literature in Vedanga is also equally rich. I 
have already mentioned the commentary on the ISlivukta by 
Mahe^vara, published from Lahore. Many cohifiaentaries on 
the Sarvanukramaui are known and their manuscripts are 
available. Eeoently a metrical exposition of the Sarvanu- 
kramani has come to light, and a full description will be found 
in the issue of the Bulletin of the Adyar Lifcary for December 
. 1943. Another very hnportant work in the field of Vedanga 
for which- searches were beMg made, is the Niruktavartika. 
Eeferences.jto. ,thiSi relatively a;ncient work are seen in very 
' early books, in the Annals of Oriental 
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Eesearcli of the ilauru.j University, Vol. 11, Part 2, tliatDurga 
ia his couiaieutaiy on the Nirukta might have been referring 
to this work vixen he q noted from a Vilrtika. The work has 
^ been disco\ ered, though I have not yet seen the work. I 

I am hoping to receive it soon and then a fiiil description of it 

If will appeax iii a suitable Oriental Journal at an early date. 

• 12. It is nut my intention here to make a survey of the 

Yedic literature or the work aheady done in the field. My 
real objx^ct is to indicate what amount of work yet remains 
to be done. E\'en the publication of the available manuscript 
material Avill engage scholars for many years. Then there 
are many ^Yorks which are knowm only in fragments. To this 
category must be assigned the commentaries on the Egveda 
by Skaudasvamin, of which only the portion relating to the 
first Astaka and a small part of the fifth Astaka have come 
to light. The commentary of Madhava, of winch the first 
four Adhyayas of the first Astakti have been issued from the 
Adyar Library, is available only for the first Astaka and the 
rest has yet to Ixe located. Here I may definitely say that 
this commentary is quite different from the commentary of 
Madliava so beautifully brought out from Lahore under the 
able editorship of Sarup. Plis Anukramanis are known 
only from references in his work, except for the two Anukra- 
manis ^pubhshed as an Appendix to the Madras University 
Sanskrit Series No. 2. The whole of the metiacal commentary 
on the Egveda of which only a very stray fragment has been, 
discovered in the Adyar Library must be searched for. Bhatta- 
bhaskara's commentary on the Aitareya Brahmana is available 
only for early portion, and a complete copy still remains un- 
discovered. 

13. Apart from the discovery and publication of rare 
works in the field of Vedio literature, there is the question of 
settling the authorship and dates of many of these works. 
The relation of Skandasvamin to the Nirukta commentary 
published from Lahore requires closer investigation. The 
possibility of a commentary on^the Nirukta by Skandasvamin 
and another conimentary on this original commentary by Mahe^- 
vara having become mixed up into a single commentary, is 
something that has to be examined. The problem has been 
discussed before ; yet it remains a problem, though each party 
may consider his position as beyond a shadow., of doubt. Ee- 
garding the date of Skandasvamin, there is a difference of 
opinion, the difference behig by a century, and this difference 
is due to a difference in interpretiEg a; verse where the date is 
given. Whether we have to take a text as it is or whether 'wq 
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have to alter a text to make it conform to certain hypothesis, 
is also a question that needs careful consideration. Then 
there is the question of more than one Madhava who Iras com- 
mented on the Egveda, besides the Madhava who has com- 
mented on the Samaveda. There is the Sayana Madhava 
and also two other Madhavas whose commentaries on the 
Egveda are available. One has been taken up for publication 
from the Adyar Library and has appeared in print for the 
first half of the first Astaka. The other is being published 
from Lahore. Sayana quotes from a Madhava as a previous 
commentator. The question regarding the Madhava whom 
Sayana quotes, has yet to be decided. It is assumed that it 
is the Madhava whose commentary is being published from 
Lahore. I have reasons to conclude that Sayai^a quotes from 
the Madhava whose commentary has partly appeared from 
the Adyar Library. It is this Madhava who . is quoted from 
by all later commentators in the Vedic Literature. Even the 
quotations found in Devaraja’s commentary on the Nighantu 
are from this Madhava and not from Madhava son of Yenka- 
tarya whose commentary it is that is now appearing from 
Lahore, though Devaraja mentions only this latter Madhava by 
name. Devaraja has confused between many Madhavas. 

14. 1 can multiply cases where there is enough scope 
for many years’ labour for students of Vedic literature even 
on this one problem of the authors of the Vedic commentaries 
and their dates and inter-relations. Many of these problems 
have to wait till more texts are published. I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the publication of works available only 
in manuscripts at present is one of the most important pieces 
of works that stands in need of our immediate attention. I 
have already mentioned the work done in this field by certain 
institutions. If I have not mentioned all, it is not due to any 
desire on my part to ignore any institution or to bring certain 
other institutions into greater prominence. I was only making 
a casual survey of the publications of Vedic literature and not 
cataloguing the institutions that are engaged in this enterprise. 

, 15. No one who knows anything of Vedic literatme can 

ignore the wonderful work done by the International Academy 
of Indian Culture at Lahore. Many rare Vedic works have 
been published by this Academy under the distinguished leader- 
ship of Dr. Eaghu Viy. The; paper used, the printing and get 
up and .every detail of, publication is an object of envy and 
must be a source of pride to Indians, and are worthy of the 
valuable literature that is being ushered into the world through 
these publicationS ;|b5^ :|^o of the scholarship revealed in these 
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piiblicatiou!^. The Eesearch Department of the D. A. Y. College,- 
Lahore, is taking up a stupendous work m bringing out the 
index of the Yedic Literature and some parts are already out. 
In Poona, tlrere is the Tilak Yaidic Samshodhan Mandal, which 
is Ijringing- out a very scholarly edition of the Egveda with the 
commentary of Bayana ; they have promised’ various indices 
as a final volume. ^ 

IG. Eecently I had occasion to see the Yedic publications 
of another institution in the Bombay Presidency, of which 
I must make a special mention in this address. The Svadhyaya 
Eandal of Aundh in the Satara District of Bombay Presidency 
has already issued the Saihhitas of the %veda, of the Sukla- 
yajurveda both in the Madhyandina and Kanva Sakhas, of 
the ilaitrayaui and Kathaka Samhitas and of’ the Sama and ■ 
the Atharvavedas. There is also another volume being the 
first Part of what is termed the Daivata Samhita, in which 
are brought together all the mantras pertaining to a particular 
Deity. The first Part contains the collection in respect of 
Agni, Indra, Soma and Maruts. Other parts of this work and 
the publication of other Yedic works are undertaken by this 
institution. I may say without any hesitation or without 
any exaggeration that I have not seen another set of publi- 
cations where the purchaser can get so much of valuable material 
for such a small price. Apart from the accuracy of the texts 
presented and the neatness of the printing and get up, the 
indices and other supplementary material contained in these 
publications should give credit to any research scholar. I 
may cite one instance. In the Daivata Samhita, there are 
certam valuable indices. There is at, the end of a section deahng 
with a Deity, a collection of the similes found in the Yedas 
about that Deity and also all the epithets that are used in 
describing that Deity. The patient labour that has been devoted 
for such a stupendous collection of material is something that 
should rouse any one’s admiration. And all this work is being 
done in the most modest way ; there is no advertisement and 
publicity attached to this venture. The great work is being 
done in a silent corner of the world. Not material reward, 
not personal honour and fame, is the inspiring factor that urges 
such a great work ; it is nothing but selfless devotion to a great 
undertaking, gratitude to the past and consideration for the 
future generations, that have given the founder of this insti- 
tution the courage and power of endurance needed in carry 
ing out such a stupendous undertaking. While the under- 
takings of other institutions are being made known in the world 
through various channels, I find,. that this great institution 
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•does not receive the same publicity which it deser^'es and I 
make a special appeal to those who are interested in_Yedic 
researches to recognise the great service that this institution 
is doing to the world. 

17. Ever since I started on the road of Vedic research, 
I had to face one question from many people who are prominent 
in the public eye and I cannot avoid a temptation to refer 
to this question. I had to tell various persons that I am 
interested especially in discovering manuscripts relating to 
Vedic literature and the uniform question that was put to me 
was, “Do these new commentaries on the Vedic literature 
throw any new light on the meaning of the Vedas ?” Certainly 
it was the- commentary of Sayana that I read for the first time 
in my attempt to understand the text of the Vedas. Then 
I studied the various aimotation of modern scholars. During 
the last many years I had been discovering manuscripts of 
ooramentaries of the Veda older than Sayana, and I ha\ e done 
some work by way of publishing some of them. But the new 
commentaries do not give any really new interpretation of the 
Vedas. 

18. The fact is that the Vedas can mean only one thing 
on the main, and that one meaning alone can be given by any 
interpreter. In details there are various new facts that are 
contained in the newly discovered earlier commentaries. But 
such details are of interest only to the specialist. The fact 
is the same in the case of other works also. Eaghuvainsa has 
many commentaries. But is there much of a difference in the 
matter of the interpretations ? Certainly not. There are 
various .editions of Shakespeare with different annotations. 
But the main thing is the same in all such annotations. The 
great interest in the discovery of the earlier commentaries 
Hes in the fact that from this, we are able to conclude that 
there was a continuous tradition of Vedic studies in India. 
Just as the number of editions and annotations and studies 
in respect of a work show the relative importance that was 
attached to that work, similarly the number of commentaries 
on the Vedas shows that in ancient India, the study of the Vedas 
was considered a very important factor in the intellectual 
activities of the nation. 

19. In the gastraic literature, different commentaries 
present different and independent interpretations. This is 
the case with_the interpretations of the Upanishads, the Brahma- 
sutras, the Oita, the Mimamsa Bhasya and other gastraic works. 
In these cases, the basic text is only an occasion for the exposi- 
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tiou of new doctrines, and are not tliernselves interpreted. 
The case is different for the ordinary literature, where the text 
is interpreted, without the interpreter attempting expositions 
of new docitrines. 

20. If this is so and if the new commentaries do not throw 
any really new light on the text of the Vedas, why should one 
trouble o.i«.'<elf so much about the newly discovered cbm- 
mentaries ■? I had no difficulty in meeting this serious question. 
Tlie value of a man is tlmt he is ahve and cannot be dispensed 
with. In a State no one makes an investigation about the 
actual utility of every individual and decide to ignore or dispense 
with the unwanted element in the society. The State, on the 
contrary, lays down the axiom that in a State every individual 
has a ri^it to live and also a duty to live. In a civilised country, 
no individual has a right to extinguish himself. He must 
li\-e, whether he wills or not, whether he can or not, whether 
others -want him or not. 

21. Further we have various factories for the production 
of the same jnaterial. There are different agencies for the 
transaction of the same sort of business in a corporate society. 
VTiy should there be so many Banks, so many Insurance Firms, 
so many ‘export and import agencies and so many duplications 
and multiplications of so many things in this world ? Why 
can we not be satisfied with a single, institution for every single 
factor under State monopoly ? Just asffhis variety and multi- 
plicity is a factor in our day to’ day life, similarly this variety 
and multiplicity in the literary world is also a fact that we 
must recognise. It is a sign of progress and prosperity. 

22. The immense activity in the realm of Vedic inter- 
pretation in ancient India shows that Vedic literature was a 
living force in the life of the Indian community through those 
many centuries. It is a sad state of affairs that at present 
the efforts in the field of the Vedic literature is the hobby of 
a few, and the Vedic literature, along with the other strata 
of Sanskrit literature, has ceased to be a moving force in our 
national life. In every field of research there are two phases. 
It is so in science, it is so in literature. There is an abstract 
side ; there is also a practical side. There is the pure abstract 
science, where the attempt of the research worker is to find 
out certain truths in tliis Universe. Then the discdveries 
resulting from such investigations .are • made to serve the day 
to day needs of mam 

23. Corresponding to the pure side, and the applied side 
of the sciences, we do not now have an apphed side to literary 
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studies in respect of our ancient Indian civilization, ^yhat 
our ancients thought and said, what they did, how they li’^'ed, 
what problems they had and how they found out solutions 
for such problems, what their hopes and aspirations were, 
these are matters a knowledge of which can and must be -of 
some help for us in guiding ourselves in our journey along 
the path of modern life. But literary studies in India, have 
been keeping themselves absolutely on the abstract side for 
many decades. Grammar, text emendations, constructing of 
these texts, determining anthors and dates and such like 
matters have completely taken up the whole held. 

' 24. But we must not ignore the fact that when these 
literary specimens were actually produced, they were not meant 
as prospective literary curiosities for a future generation of 
research workers. And if now we are looking on this rich 
literary region with merely the curiosity of a resea, rcli worker, 
we are not looking at them from the correct position and we 
get a picture of the literature quite different from what it really 
is. I am not sure if even in very ancient times, the Vedi'c 
literature had not begun to he looked upon as something which 
it really was not in its original nature. The Vedas must ori- 
ginally have been pure literature of a high order. .The ins- 
piration of the poets began to he interpreted as the doctrine 
of the non-human origin of the Vedas, its apauriiseyatm. It 
became an adjunct to ritualism and began to he interpreted 
as a ritualistic text. Now it has become a mere antiquarian 
curiosity. One of the many directions which future research 
work can take its course is to examine the Vedas as good htera- 
ture and to attempt to evaluate its artistic side. This is a 
method of approach which has not been attempted, either in 
ancient times or in modern times. 

26. In modern times, the philological method of inter- 
preting the Vedas has assumed a great prominence. No one 
behttles the service which philology can render and has rendered 
in interpreting an ancient text. Our ancients were not blind 
to the efidoacy of philology, in its aspects of historical grammar, 
in determining the meanings of words. Yaska says that in 
the majority of cases, there is a possibility of analysing words 
into their parts and of settling their derivations, correctly 
explaining the accent, and that in those cases, the interpre- 
tation should follow this straight path. But there are cases, 
where interpretation is not so easy on account of the changes 
that language has undergone and in these cases, special methods 
have to he employed. The standpoint is the same in modern 

timw also, - 
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26. The progress made in modern times in the matter 
oi analysing the verbal content of the Vedas is something 
stupendous. But there is a very important question that 
has to be answered at some stage or other. If we are able to 
analyse all the words, determine the root from which the word 
has beeu^ b)rined_. and hx the method of the formation of the 
word, and if in this way we are able to decide the original meaning 
or what we are constrained to accept as the original meaning 
of the word, have we been able to reach the end of" our journey ? 
Do the original jneanings of the words show us the real meaning 
of the Vedic passages where those words occur ? 

27. By analysing the Vedic vocabulary and by deter- 
mining the origin and formation of the words, we have only 
fixed the origin and formation of the words ; that is all. From 
this, to say that we have also arrived at the real meaning of 
the Vedic texts, is not quite correct. Such a statement pre- 
sumes so many unproved and so many disproved hypotheses. 
The identity of the original meaning of a word and the meaning 
of the word as it is found in the Vedas presumes that the Vedas 
represent the original strata ill the development of the language. 
That again has as its basis the fm-ther assumption that the 
Vedas represent a very early stage in the civilization of the 
Indians, and that, that stage is not much beyond the starting 
point in the advancement of that civilization. Certainly we 
cannot understand Kalidasa’s poetry by a scheme of etymologies. 
Why should it be different in the case of the Vedas 9 The 
original point at which the development of language started 
is not any nearer to the Vedic poets relatively to the poets 
of a later age, than a man on the top of the mountain is nearer 
to the sun in relation tp another man on the plains. Techni- 
cally there is a difference in the distance between tlie fnan on 
the top of the mountain and the sun on one side and the man 
on the plain and the sun on the other side. But in actual 
■affairs there is no perceptible difference. Similarly, though 
technically the Vedic poets lived at a time nearer to the time 
when Sanskrit language started its - development, in relation 
to the poets of a later age, say the age of Kalidasa, yet in actual 
facts of experiences, there is no noticable difference. Neither 
in the Vedas nor in Kalidasa do we see the words used in their 
absolutely origihal sense. 

28. When we take up philology and etymologies as aids 
to Vedic interpretations, we must realise that Vedic inter- 
pretation is an interpretation of thoughts and not a system 
of etymologies. There are jhprteppings even in philology, ; - ^ 
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29. There is also no guarantee that the Vedic literature 
represents the language of any particular strata in the develop- 
ment of the language. Perhaps there is a longer interval 
between the earliest date of the Vedic poems and the latest 
dates than there is between such latest times and the date of 
Kalidasa. What is called the Vedic age is a long period of 
many centuries and perhaps even of milleniums. As in the 
So-called biological evolution, the evolution of language is not 
continuous, uniform and proceediiig at a regular pace. Pacts 
continue unchanged for a long time, and then we find a sudden 
change. This is true also of language. Thus the difference 
in linguistic strata is not any sure criterion for determining 
dates. VTien there is no certainty that there was no change 
in the language of the Vedas in its different stages, how can a 
system of uniform etymologies be a help in determining the 
meanings of Vedic passages ? The etjmiologies are more likely 
to misguide the investigator than to lead him to accurate con- 
clusions. I am not belittling the value of philology. I am 
only giving a caution. Philology too has its shortcomings 
and weaknesses. Much work has been done in attempting 
to arrive at the original meanings of Vedic words. More work 
remains to be done in our attempts at arriving at the original 
thoughts preserved in the Vedic passages. 

30. When we interpret the Vedas, we are not merely 
interpreting texts having no sort of connection with man’s 
thoughts and man’s life. So we must always keep in mind 
the fact that in trying to understand the Vedas, our attempt 
is really to understand a system of life, a civilization. Unless 
the future investigator keeps these two facts in mind, his in- 
vestigation is not likely to take him m,uch farther than where 
we are at present. The two fundamental facts are that Vedas 
are poetry of a very high order and that the original meaning 
of the words is not identical with the thoughts of the poets. 
In this address it is not my intention to prepare a programme 
for the future research work in the Vedic literature. My idea 
is a more modest one, and that is to make a representation 
that there is a possibility of a new method of approach. At 
a time when India was threatened with the danger of coniplete 
extinction, so far as her civilised life was concerned, it was 
the Vedic civilization and its record in the Vedic literature 
that gave it the source for the right inspiration in an attempt 
to restore their ancient-divilization to its proper place and in 
giving it a relatively strong measure of continuity and per- 
manence. ^ What gave inspiration and strength to our ancients 
need not be a mere object of intellectual curiosity to us. My 
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object in entering on tiiis topic is to make an appeal to^stud'ents 
to see tbat our studies may have a more expanded scope than 
to inyestigate mere antiquarian problems and may commehend 
certain lundamental questions of importance in our actual 
hfe. h or this the prelnmnary step is to regard our past records 
as lecoids ot a civilisation and not merely as rehes of the starting 
point in man s cnilization, or of the antecedent stages in the 
history of man s civilization. The Esis of old played a pro- 
minent part m shaping and controlling man’s civilized life 
P 1 see no reason why we, their descendants, however 

1 P I ojit’ relative position, should allow ourselves to be 
kept behind in the rear rank in man’s march through the modern 

ages. Let us start on a new direction in our future research 
in Vedic literature. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS : IRANIAN SECTION 

By 

Dr. J. M. Unvala, Ph.D. (Heidelberg, Geriuauy) 
Wide Scope of IbaniaN Studies 


Delegates, Members and Colleagues, 

It is a great bonoiu* tbat has devolved on me to address 
you as President of the Iranian Section of the XII Session of 
the All-India Oriental Conference. I am sure that an indefati- 
gable student of the Iranian languages, particularly of the 
Zoroastrian sacred literature, like Mr. Behramgore Anklesaria, 
Mr. Sohrab J. Bulsara, Dr. Maneckji Davar or iir. Bomanji 
Dhabhar, would have done greater honour to this post than 
I myself, who am sporadically in contact with our sacred litera- 
ture since 1927, when I had taken up archaeology and nmnis- 
matics, as my favourite subjects. Still, as unforeseen circum- 
stances have now forced me to take up again the contact with 
that literature, and as the work on an Iranian bibliography, 
which I have compiled for the Trustees of the Parsi Punchayat 
Eunds and Properties, has reYealed to me a bigger vista of the 
rich field of Iranistios than has been generally envisaged, I 
have chosen as the subject of my address Wide scope of Iranian 
Studies. We Parsis are greatly indebted to the organisers of 
the Eirst Session of the All-India Oriental Conference, held at 
Poona in 1919, to include in its different sections the Iranian 
one in accordance with tha wishes of the late Shams-ul-Ulama 
Dr. Sir Jivanji J. Modi, who represented along with other Parsi 
scholars the small community of the Parsis, although the Con- 
ference might have, by the very attributive All-India, dealt 
exclusively with sections of Indian languages and literatures, 
philology, history, archaeology, numismatics and religion. 

Now, as the problems concerning all these different 
branches of the purely Indian civilisation and culture are dis- 
cussed in separate sections of the All-India Oriental Conference, 
its Iranian section has par force to discuss similar problems 
of the Iranian, particularly Zoroastrian civilisation and culture, 
and, therefore, I shall speak about these ‘problems and about 
the efforts made by the western, i.e. European and American, 
and Indian, particularly 'Parsi savants. ’ We are prone to 
overestimate the work done by western savants' and belittle 
that done by their \In<ii.an .colleagues, as the latter lack that 
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ath'ertiseiueul. autl biickiug which usually helps their western 
confreres. If I were to speak of the Parsi savants, some of 
whom 1 have just mentioned, they are so unassuming and their 
work in tlie vast held of Iranistics, especially in the field of 
Avesta, J.kihiavi and allied literatures, is so sound as to be 
justly appreciated by their western confreres, but which often 
remains unknown to their Indian colleagues, that a serious 
)}inh’a1~‘ndu took place on the occasion of the opening ceremony 
of tile XI Bession of the All-India Oriental Conference, held 
at Hyderabad in December 1941, which was expressed in plain 
terms in the Presidential Address of Mr. Yazdani and which 
was painful to listen for the delegates and members of the 
Iranian Section. The malentendii w^as worded as follows : 
“As regards the study of Iranian subjects it may be pointed 
out for the information of the institutions concerned that 
according to competent authorities the works published in 
recent years betray a narrowness of vision and lack of scientific 
methods, particularly on philological grounds. It should how- 
ever be observed that the work done by Dr. Irach J. S. Tara- 
porevala shows sound methods of research, and his guidance 
and advice should be taken advantage of by institutions pub- 
lishing works on this important branch of Oriental studies.” 
In the true spirit of justice towards his Parsi colleagues, Mr.. 
Yazdani expressed his sinoerest regrets for this malentendu 
the very same evening before a meeting of the members of the 
Iranian Section, which were accepted in the same spirit by 
Sardar Dastur Xoshirwan Kaikobad, president of the section 
on behalf of himself and his colleagues. But as that malentendu 
has been already printed in the Presidential Address of Mr. 
Yazdani and circulated among -the. delegates and members 
of the XI Session of the All-India Oriental Conference without 
its correction^, I feel it my humble duty to clear it once and 
for all. 

Several Dasturs or high priests and priests of the Parsi 
community have kept up the torch of religious learning ever 
burning since the ancestors of the Parsis landed at Sanjan in 
the latter half of the eighth century of the Christian era. This 
can be amply proved from the rich collection of inanuscripts 
pertaining to the Zoroastrian religion preserved in the big 
libraries of Berlin,* Copenliagen, Florence, London, Munich, 

^ On tins point being referred to Mr. Yazdani, he wrote to ‘I 
never promised to delete tbe remarks ■which I mads in this connection at 
the nth session of the A.I.O.O. What, I of course said to them was, “I shall 
make the necessary alterations” and that lihava done.’ A. S. Altekar, Local 
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Oxford and Paris, in the Mulla Firoz and the K. E. Gama Oriental 
Institute Libraries of Bombay, in the Meherji Eana Library 
of Navsari, and many other private libraries belonging to several 
Parsi families residing in Gujarat. Some authors and copyists 
of these manuscripts were weU conversant witli the Avesta, 
Pahlavi, Sanskrit and Modern Persian languages, besides being 
authorities on matters of the Zoroastrian liturgy and ritual. 
They had opened schools in which these subjects were taught 
to priestly novitiates, sometimes even to laymen. The well- 
known scholars like Dastur Kumana Daddaru, Dastur Edaldaru 
Sanjana, Shams-ul-Ulama Dastur Dr. Peshotan Sanjana, Shams- 
ul-Ulama Dastur Dr. Hoshangji Jamasp-Asana, Ervad Aspan- 
diarji Faramji Eabadi, Dastur Mulla Firuz, and Dastur Eraehji 
Meherji-Eana, to name only a few, have distinguished them- 
selves especially in the Pahlavi literature. They have not 
only brought fame and lustre to these priestly schools, but 
tliey were the pioneers of the Pahlavi studies. European 
savants like Ahquetil Duperron, Spiegel, Haug, West and 
Darmesteter have greatly profited themselves by their wnrks. 
It must be emphasized that without their preparatory work, 
done according to the sound traditional method and with the 
deepest understanding of the religious spirit underlying the 
Pahlavi literature, the critical and philological interpretations 
of the Avesta and Pahlavi texts by these European savants 
would have been absolutely impossible. 

To the ill-advised and ignorant attacks on the religious 
scriptures of the Parsis and on their religion by that Christian 
missionary Dr. John Wilson in 1840, we owe a new orientation 
in the study of these scriptures, and especially in the study 
of the Avesta and Pahlavi languages. It may be briefly men- 
tioned that a well-studied rejoinder, based on quotations from 
the Zoroastrian sacred scriptures, given to Dr. Wilson by Mr. 
Dosabhai Munshi in 1843 silenced for ever Dr. Wilson and 
proselytizing missionaries of his type. Two decades later, 
the late Mr. Khurshedji Eustamji Cama studied French, German, 
Avesta, and Pahlavi languages and allied literatures in Germany 
and France under renowned orientalists, like Mohl, Oppert 
and Spiegel. On his return to Bombay, he inaugurated in 
1861 the study of these languages on the system of comparative 
philology among a small group of ardent students of the priestly 
class. Ervad Kavasji Edtdji Kanga, the translator of the 
whole of the Avesta literature and the author of an Amsta- 
Gujarati-English Dictionary, Ervad Sheriarji Dadabhai Bharucha, 
the editor of the Collected Smshrit Writtings of the Parsis and 
the translator of a few PaMavi treatises, and Ervad Tahmuras 
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Dinsliah Ankleaaria, an eminent PaMavist, were among others 
his first disciples. Thanks to the efforts of Mr. Cama, Avesta, 
Ancient 'Persian and Pahlavi languages and literatures were 
introduced intaj the entire curriculum of the Bombay Uni- 
versity in 1894. Tliey were taught and are being taught even 
at present in the Sir Jamshedji Jeejeebhoy and Mulla Firoz 
]\Iadressas, as the colleges of Bombay have no chair for these 
studies. The late Shams-ul-Ulania Dr. Sir Jivanji J. Modi, the 
late Sliams-ul-Ulama Dastur Darab Sanjana, M, A., Mr. Behram- 
gore Anklesaria, il.A., Mr. B. N. Dhabhar, M.A., Mr. S. J. 
Bulsara, M.A., and other ex-students of these Madressas have 
already earned for themselves a name in the galaxy of brilHant 
Avesta and Pahlavi scholars. Dr. M. B. Davar, one of the 
above bixich of scholars, Dr. Irach J. S. Taraporevala, Dr. J. 
M. Unvala, Dr. J. C. Tavadia, and Dr. Hormazdiar Mirza have 
studied under well known German and French orientalists, like 
Pischel, Geldner, Geiger, Kuhn, Bartholomae, Meillet, Junker, 
Hertel, and Henning; Shams-ul-Ulama Dastur Dr. Maneckji 
Dhalla and Dr. Jal Pavry are pupils of Jackson of the Columbia 
University of New York. They have already produced sound 
works on philological bases in the field of Iranian, especially 
Avesta and Pahlavi languages and literatures, which have 
acquired recognition of western savants. 


It seems that the western savants have worked and are 
working in the field of Iranistics under the influence of two 
different currents, one may be styled synthetical, the other 
analytical. Under the influence of the former, monumental 
works, like the Grundriss der Iranischen PJiilologie, 1 and II, 
edited by W. Geiger and E.*Kuhn with the collaboration of 
Bartholomae, Geldner, Geiger, Noldeke, West, Horn, and 
others, and the complete translation of the Avesta scriptures 
in German with an elaborate commentary and a masterly 
introduction by Friedrich Spiegel, the same in French by James 
Darmesteter, the translation of the Pahlavi texts by B. W. 
West, W. Haug and Hoshangji have been produced. These 
works are pioneer efforts of German and French savants, in 
which they are greatly helped by the earlier works on the same 
subjects by Farsi Dasturs of the traditional school. Christian 
Bar&olomae’s AUiranisches Worterbudh, Strassburg 1904, is 
the result of the analysis of each a,nd every Avesta and Ancient 
Persian word with its reference to the context, based on- strictly 
philological lines. Therein he differs from Darmesteter who' 
relies mainly on' ftraditionaU interpretations of the Dasturs, 
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particularly in case of obscure xiyesta words. Eritz Wolff 
has compiled a German translation of the later Avesta on the 
authority of Altiranisches Worterhuck. Bartholomae has utilised 
in Zim '^AUiranischen Worteikueh, NacJiarbeiten und Torarheiten, 
Strassburg 1906, among other sources, the new comparative 
materials offered by the Pahlavi dialect of the Turf an documents. 


As regards the problems which still await solutions on 
the part of the Iranists, we may mention among others those 
concerning (1) the Indo-Iranian migration, (2) the date of 
Zarathushtra, (3) the Avesta alphabet, (4) the interpretation 
of the Avesta, (6) the difference between the Pahlavi and Parsik 
languages, (6) the transcription of the Pahlavi texts, and (7) 
consanguinous marriages among the ancient Iranians. 

(1) It has been argued on the authority of the Boghaz- 
Keiii cuneiform tablets, Avritten in the Akkadian langua.ge, 
which mention among others a treaty of peace between Bhubbi- 
luliumma, king of tlie Hittites and Mattiwaza, king of tlie 
Mitannis, signed in about the first quarter of the XIVth century 
B.C., and in which the contracting parties take as witnesses 
several national deities, among whom Mitrasil, Arunasil, Indai.- 
and Nasattyanna are mentioned, that the Aryans, i.e. the 
forefathers of the Indians and Iranians, had not yet migrated 
to India and Iran, but were living together as an ethnic group 
in Asia Minor. These four deities are undoubtedly Aryan, 
as they are frequently invoked in the Vedas and mentioned 
in the later Avesta, Avhere only Mithra (Mitra) is invoked as a. 
Yazata, whereas the last two are considered, as daevas or evil 
beings after the religious schism between the Indians and 
Iranians had taken place. Again, the names of some princes 
of the Mitannis like Mattiwaza, Tushratta, etc. (Ind. Mati-vaja 
“victorious by thought, by prayers”; Dus-raddha “difficult to 
overcome”; cf. .B. Hrozny-, Archiv Orientalni, III, 1931, p. 
289) suggest that at least the ruling aristocracy was rather 
of Aryan origin. These considerations ha^m led Hertel and 
some other savants to place the composition of the Vedas and 
of the Gathas of Zarathushtra much later than the second 
half of the XIVth century sm. This can be considered as an 
argumenUmi ex silentio, as it mi^t be presumed that Ave have 
in the Boghaz-Keui tablets the last historical mention of an 
Aryan tribe domiciled in Asia Minor. At any rate, much useful 
information on this point can be obtained from a careful study 
of the astronomical data which might be gathered from the 
^gWeda and the . Avestav . It is certain that the . Kossaeans 
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or the Kassites who are supposed to be autochthon Iranians, 
residing in the region of the Zagros Mountains, invaded and 
overvvhelraed the first Babylonian einjiire of Hammurabi and 
founded the Kassite dynasty which ruled in Babylon from the 
XVIIIth to the Xllth century b.c. Their language contains 
traces of the Indo- Germanic (Aryan ?) languagk (Of. G. 
Oontenau, Manuel (VArcMologie Orientale, tome I,' Paris 1927, 
pp. 166-167). 

(2) As to the date of Zarathushtra, Ghr. Bartholoinae 
in ZaratJiushtras Leben und LeJire, Pleidelberg 1919, p. 10, would 
not admit a date later than 900 b.c., whereas A. V. W. Jackson 
in Zoroaiier, the Prophet of Ancient Iran, New York 1899, pro- 
nounces the traditional date, 600 b.c., to be the correct one. 
A. IMeillet in Trois Conferences sur les Gathas de VAvesfa, Annales 
du Mask- Guimet, BihliotKeque de Vulgansatifni, J4, Paris 1925, 
pp. 22 and 32, considers the traditional date probable, if we 
take into consideration linguistic, economic and political data.. 
E. Herzfeld and Lehmann-Haupt are also in favour of the 
traditional date, but they give it as 570 and 550 b.c. respectively, 
see Pawy Oriental Studies, London 1933, pp. 137 mid 255. 
Dastur I)r. Dhalla pronounces on the date of Zarathushtra in 
Zoroastrian Theology, New York 1914, p. 11, as follows ; “Zara- 
thushtra planted his new faith in Iran at a date approxunating 
1000 B.C'., though some learned scholars, basing their arguments 
on traditional sources, are inclined to assign a date as late as 
the seventh century b.c., or, to be more exact, 600-588 b.c.” 
Dr. J. J. Modi has supported the traditional date given by the 
author’s of the Pahlavi treatises Artak Virds Ndmah, Mmuk i 
Xrat, Ddtistdn i Denik and Dhikart in a lecture delivered in 
Bombay on the 5th of August 1932. Prof. A. Berriedale Keith 
seems also to support the traditional date in an article, entitled 
“The Achaemenids and Zoroaster,” published in Dinshah Irani 
Memorial Volume, Bombay 1948, pp. 20-26. But, it is certain 
that the author of the Pahlavi Xvatdi N dmak which, was com- 
posed in the Sassanian epoch and Pirdusi who draws the materials 
for his Shah Xdnia from this long lost Pahlavi work through 
the intermediary of the Bdstdn Ndma of Daqiqi, as well as 
the chronicler of the Bundahishn have very little or nearly 
nothing to relate about the Achaemeniah and Parthian dynasties 
who ruled in Iran from 578 to 323 -b.c. and from 246 b.c. to 
226 A.D.,^ as they considered these dynasties not staunch 
Zoroastrian from their intransigent atlitude^. towards other 
religions, the attitude which was quite in conformity 'with that 

the interval '323; B.C* 246 B*.C* S^lcucidff 
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followed by the Sassanian sovereigns. The argument advanced 
by certain savants, like Dr. Modi (of. his above mentioned 
lecture) thart Zarathushtra was not mentioned in the Achae- 
menian inscriptions, because his religion which was preached 
in eastern Iran had not penetrated to the west, cannot be main- 
tained as even such staunch Zoroastrians as were the Sassanian 
sovereigns have not mentioned even once the name of the 
prophet Zarathushtra in their rook-inscriptions. This name 
does not occur even once on Sassanian seals. It is highly 
probable that the Sassanians held this name in such high respect 
that they did not like to use it unnecessarily and thereby defile 
it. Similar is also the opinion of Dastur Kaikhusru Kutar 
wdio says : “Can it be that the honoured name of the Prophet 
of Ancient Iran was considered too sacred to be commented 
on by Pahlavi writers in a bizarre and haphazard way, as we 
find various scholars to have done ?” (cf. Dmshah Irani Memorial 
Voluni^, Bombay 1948, p. 177). Similar seems also to be the 
attitude of staunch Moslems to the use of the name of the 
Prophet Muhammad. * ■ 

If we consider this question of the date of Zarathushtra 
from the standpoint of archaeology, we should place it in the 
iron age, as clear references to bronze or copper are not found 
in the Avesta literature, although bQrsjya in paro-hBrdjya- 
{Videvdat, 8, 96) is explained by'Modern Persian berenj “copper ; 
bronze.” We have on the contrary many references to iron 
in the later Avesta, and one even m the Gathas, Yasn, 61. 9, 
where the universal judgment at the final dispensation by 
molten iron {ayanJul xshustd-), ^metal par excellence is mentioned. 
The later Avesta, especially the Yasht literature (Yashts, 10, 18, 
14, 17), describes offensive and defensive weapons and armour 
of the Yazat Mithra and of the Fravashis, which are made 
of iron. (Avesta ayanh- is Vedie ayas-; the latter means 
“metal ; iron”; cf. Hermann Grassmann, Wdrterbueli zum Big- 
Veda, Leipzig 1878, p. 98). Now, we know from the excava- 
tions at Kashan, at Nehavend, and in Luristan that iron weapons, 
like poniards, lance-heads and arrow-heads, were found in 
graves which, could be dated as early as the XIVth-XIIIth 
century b.c., whereas at Susa in Elam iron made its appearance 
still later in about the beginning of the first millennium b.c. 
Thus we can place the Gathas of Zarathushtra tentatively as 
early as the XIVth centu^ p.o. and the later Avesta perhaps 
not later than the beginning of the first millennium b.c. 

(8) Mr. Sohrab J. Bulsara has tried to prove the high 
antiquity of the Avesta alphabet in a paper entitled “The 
Origin of the Alphabet”, pubhshed in Dr. Modi Memorial 
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Volume, Bombay 1930, pp. 878-404. He has appended to it 
tlu'ee plates, showing the developments of the letters of all 
knovm ancient alphabets from the letters of the Avesta alphabet 
in their primitive forms, as derived from their supposed original 
pictographs. According to him, even the Egyptian hieratic, 
both predynastic and postdynastic, and demotic scripts had 
been derived from this original Avesta script. The same theme 
had formed the subject of his paper read before the XI All- 
India Oriental Conference, held at Hyderabad in December 
1941. He traces the origin of the Persian (rather Arabic) 
alphabet also to the Avestan alphabet through the intermediary 
of the Hira script in another article, published in Dinshah 
Irani Memonal Vohmie, Bombay 1943, pp. 42-56, and plates 
I-III. This bold thesis contradicts the theory of Eriedricb 
Carl Andreas who maintained that the Avesta scriptm’es were 
written in Aramaic characters when they were compiled by 
the Dasturs in the time of Valkash the Ashkanian, Vologeses I 
of the Parthian dynasty who ruled over Iran from 51 to 77/78 
A.D. (of. Dmkart, Sanjana’s edition, VoL IX, p. 456, § 16), 
that the existing Avesta characters have been later on developed 
from the Aramaic ones, and that they had a different phonetic 
value from that attributed to them traditionally (cf. “Der 
Ursprung des Awestaalphabets und sein urspriingiicher Laut- 
wert” in Proceedings of the Xlll International Congress of 
Orientalists held in 1902 in Hamburg, Leiden 1904 ; and F. 0. 
Andreas, and J. Wackernagel, Die erste, zweite, vierte, undfuenfte 
Gatha des Zarathushtro {Jasno, 28, 29, 31 und 32). Versuch 
einer Herstellung der alteren Textfornien nebst Uehersetzung, 
1911 und 1918 ; cf. also Hch. F. J. Junker, “The Origin of the 
Avestan Alphabet,” Dr. Modi Memorial Volume, Bombay 
1930, pp. 766-774). In fact, the national Iranian renaissance 
is due to this Parthian king, who was the first to introduce 
Pahlavi legends in Aramaic script on his coins, side by side 
with the usual Greek legends which in course of time had become 
so corrupt as to be illegible. Again, the first Pahlavi document 
known up to date is a parchment, discovered at Avroman in 
Iranian Kurdistan in 1915, on which a contract of the sale 
of a vineyard is written in Aramaic script. It is dated month 
Harvatat of the year 800 of the Arsacid era, which began on 
the 10th of October, 246 b.o., and hence the parchment must 
have been written in 54 a.d. However tempting the com- 
parative columns of the different scripts given by Mr. Bulsara 
in plates l-III might be, his bold thesis requires at any rate 
more convincing proofs, especially of historical^ nature. In 
this connection I should, likei to draw his attention to an in- 
scription written in ink on a calcarous boulder, discovered at 
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Susa in 1933, in an as yet unidentified cursive script, which 
resembles in parts Demotic, Aramaic and even Pahlavi scripts. 
There are in this inscription svastikas, mikhs and some Proto- 
Elamite signs. At any rate, it can be looked upon as Proto- 
Susian and dated 3500 b.o. The script runs from right to 
left, some lines even from left to right. I hope, he will be able 
to unravel with his usual acumen the mystery attached to this 
script. 

(4) As regards the interpretation of the Avesta texts, 
we have to observe that they are sensibly different from one 
another according as they are given by the traditional, philo- 
logical, or mystical school. The traditional school has, of course, 
the support of the Pahlavi translations and commentaries of 
the Sassanian Dasturs, and to a certain extent also of the Sans- 
krit and Modern Persian versions of the Dasturs of India. 
Wherever the hiterp rotation of the traditional school is not 
satisfactory, philology is of great help ; the reverse is also the 
case, as in the explanation of obscure words, e.g. in Videvdat, 
8. 96. The Pahlavi commentaries, particularly on the Yandidad, 
give us a good idea of the views held by Sassanian Dasturs 
on matters pertaining to social and religious customs. Of 
late, the mystical school of the Ilme-Khshnumists, founded 
by the late Mr. Behramshah N. Shroff in the first decade of 
this centnry, one of whose modern exponents is Dr. Earamroz 
Ghinivala, has published translations in Gujarati with elaborate 
commentaries of some Avesta texts. This school is spreading 
its teaching in well-organized classes and public lectures. The 
efforts of the school at interpretation of the Avesta scriptures 
are no doubt commendable, but I wonder whether scholars 
will agree in regarding them as sufficiently scientific and 
critical in character. I must say that the Ihne-Khshnumists, 
and the Parsi theosophists as well, cater for the growing spiritual 
hunger of those Parsis who are not quite conversant with the 
real spirit of Zoroastrianism. 

(5) One of the epoch-making discoveries of the beginning 
of this century was that of the manuscripts and fragments 
of manuscripts made in Chinese Turkistan, which are written 
in Middle Persian, Tokharian, Ueigur, Chinese, Saka, Khotanic, 
Sanslcrit and Pali languages, and in different scripts. They 
appertain to Maniohaeism, Buddhism and Christianity, the 
three great religions which were spread peacefully in that 
region in the early centuries of the Christian era. Thes» manu- 
scripts are preserved in the University Library of Berlin, in the 
Bibliotheque Rationale of Paris, in the British Museum of 
London, and in the Library of the University of Leningrad, 
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Tlie Middle Persian fragments have been published by eminent 
scholars, like F. 0. Andreas, A. von Le Coq, A. Cowley, F. W. 
K. Muller, Paul Pelliot, Hans Eeiehelt, and Carl Salemann. 
Turfan fragments appertaining to Manichaeism and pubhshed 
by F. W. K. Midler are written in two important dialects, in 
the.Arsacid or north-western dialect and in the soifth -western 
dialect spoken in Persis, which became the official language 
of the Bassanian empire. The importance of the Turfan texts 
lies- in the fact that the ideograms employed in the Pahlayi 
inscriptions and in books pertaining to Zoroastrianism are 
wholly eliminated from it, and that they preserve, therefore, 
faithfully the pronunciations of Pahlayi of the third century 
A.D. Bartholoinae has called the Pahlavi of these texts Turfan 
Pahlavi. Again, among the fragments published by Midler, 
there are some written m Sogdian, a north-eastern dialect of 
Pahlavi which flourished' approximately from the first century 
of the Christian era upto the invasion of the Mongols, perhaps 
still later, in the regions of Samarqand and Farghana, with 
Bamarqand as its centre. The characters employed for the 
Turfan documents are Estrangelo-Syriae with certain modi- 
fications, whereas the Sogdian ones were written in Estrangelo- 
Syriae and in Sogdian characters, which ■were of Aramaic origin. 
In the iattel: the long Buddhist texts discovered in the grotto 
of Touen-Houang by A. Stein and Paul Pelliot are written. 
Eohert Gauthiot who had deciphered the Sogdian fragments 
brought to Paris by Pelliot’s mission as early as in 19il and 
1912 wrote his Esmi de Grammaire Sogdienne, I, Plionteique, 
Paris 1914. It has been published as a posthumous work by 
A. Meillet in 1928. Its* JI. Partie, Morpliologie, Syniaxe et 
-Glossaire, Paris 1929, is the work of B. Benveniste. 

The early Sassanian inscriptions of Hajiabad, Naqshe- 
Eustam, Shahpur and Paikuli are engraved -in f-wo different 
scripts, Arsacid and Sassanian. The Arsacid lapidary script 
is the same as that employed in the so-called Ghaldeo-Pahlavi 
version of the Hajiabad inscription. It differs from the script 
found on coins of the later Parthian kings, dating from 51 a.d. 
to 226 A.D. Both are of Aramaic, origin, but the characters 
of the latter assume rather square shapes in imitation of the 
Greek legends on these coins. The legends on coins of the 
earlj^ Sassanian sovereigns are in the same script as used on 
Sassanian -lapidary inscriptions, and although it affects on coins 
of later kings the cursive forms of Book-Pahlavi, the archaic 
forms are co-existent. Iff haS; been suggested from a certain 
quarter to call this script and -the language of the legends as 
well Pamfc (for the script off Hch. F. J. Junker, ‘'The Origin 
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of tlie Avestan Alphabet,” Dr. Modi Memorial Volume, Bombay 
1930, p. 768). This suggestion is • acceptable as regards the 
language only, if we consider Parsik as the laxiguage of Pars 
or Persia. But the term Pahlavi is generally employed bj^' 
Iranists for Middle Persian or the language which shows that 
phase in fhe development of Iranian which is intermediate 
between Ancient Persian of the cuneiform inscriptions of the 
Aohaemenids and Modern Persian. They call the Arsaeid or 
Parthian language Pahlavi of the north, the Sassanian languago 
Pahlavi of the south, and the newly discovered Sogdian language 
the north-eastern dialect of Pahlavi. At any rate, to use the 
word Parsik for Pahlavi seems to me rather pedantic. 

(6) It must be said as regards the transcription of the 
Pahlavi texts and coin-legends that the Turfan texts have 
proved without a shade of doubt by wholly eliminating the 
ideograms employed in the Pahlavi of inscriptions and books 
pertaining to Zoroastrianism that these ideograms, which are 
evidently loan-words from an Aramaic dialect, were never 
pronounced as such. In this respect they are comparable to 
Sumerian words used as ideograms in Babylonian and Assyrian 
languages, or to Chinese words similarly used in Japanese. 
H. S. Nyberg has explained in Le Module Oriental, tome XVII, 
1928, the Semitic forms of verbs used as ideograms in Pahlavi. 

As said above, the Turfan texts which are written with 
the utmost care in Bstrangelo-Syriac characters, devoid of 
polyphony, have preserved faithfully the pronunciations ot 
Pahlavi of the third century a.d. This fact has been fully 
.utihzed by Bartholomae who has evolved a reliable system of 
transcription of the Pahlavi texts, as can be seen from his 
numerous publications. This system has been followed by me 
in my Neryosangh's Sanskrit Version of the Horn Yasht, Vienna 
1924, and other publications. Benveniste, Nyberg and Pagliaro 
have tried to find forms of the Parthian or northern dialect 
in some Pahlavi texts, e.g. in Draxt i Asurik. The transcription 
of Pahlavi as given by western scholars remains to a certain 
extent unsettled since 1924 owing to the steady progress in 
the decipherment of the Turfan Pahlavi and Sogdian texts. ^ 
At any rate, the practice of transcribing the ideograms as Iranian * 
words should be unanimously followed by Parsi scholars. 

(7) The highly controversial question of the alleged 
practice of consanguinous marriages {xvetuk-das) among the 
ancient Iranians, the question which formed the subject of 
a paper read by Mr. H. P. Mehta in the Iranian Section of the 
XI All-India Oriental Conference, held at Hyderabad in 1941, 
has been exhaustively treated hj West, Sanjana, Casartelli 
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and Dliabliar. Tho lattor says in th.6 introduction to Ths 
Pahlavi Rivatjat, accompanying the Dddistfm-i Blnlh, Bombay 
1913, p. 4, as follows : ‘‘Taking into consideration the extracts 
on Khvituk-das from our Pahlavi Eivayat only, we notice that 
the writer, perhaps a priest, attempts under cover of anonymity 
to foist the practice of Ehveiuk-das on an unwilling people. 
That the custom was in every way repugnant to the people 
and that the generality of the people must have lent it no coun- 
tenance is at once gathered from the fact of its being fulsomely 
extolled by the writer in the different extracts bearing on the 
subject. In palming ikoff on the people in tlie name of religion, 
the unknown writer is compelled to confess his failm-e,” and 
on p. 5 “In fact, not a single extract on KhvMk-das introdjiced 
in the manner described above can be identified with the Avesta. 
Whatever might be the cause of advocating this pernicious 
custom unauthorised by religion, one thing wns uppermost 
in the mind of the writer, viz., as admitted by him in one of 
the extracts, there was the fear of perversion to another faith 
of members of the community which was fast dwindling down 
in his time. On the contrary, in pre- Islamic times, when there 
was no fear of the community being perverted to a foreign 
faith, there existed laws and regulations for privileged wives 
who were even foreigners. Hence it is reasonable to infer 
that the extreme kind ot Kvetuk-d as (next-of-ldn marriage) 
must have been vehemently advocated by the author in order 
that the community might not turn away from the practice 
of the normal Khvetuk-das (viz., marriage among first cousins).” 
I have also treated this subject in Observations on the Religion 
oj the Parthians, Bombay 19*26, pp. 32-83, and said on p. 33 
that “In the cases cited by Bartholomae from the Mdtlkdn i 
Hazdr Batistan (cf. Bie Fran im Sassanidischen Becht, Heidel- 
berg 1924, p. 16) the question is not of incestuous and consan- 
guinous marriages in the proper sense of these words, when 
we take into consideration the consequences of the practice 
of polygamy, which was once very prevalent in the East.” 


Several doffuments of capital importance for the Iranian 
history and culture have been discovered in Iran and Egypt 
during the early decades of this* century and in recent years. 
In 193^6, while excavating at Persepolis for the American mission. 
Prof. Herzfeld came to a sealed door behind which, like so 
much waste paper, were stored those 29000 tablets of the Perse- 
polis archives. They have been taken to America for the purpose 
of firing in an electric kihi.before their study. Besides certain 
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suggestions made by Herzfeld as to the religious character 
of the contents of some of them, and as to their composition 
in Ancient Persian cuneiform script, some five hundred even 
in Aramaic, the administrative language of the Achaemeniun 
empire, and in Aramaic script, as far as 1 know, nothing definite 
has transpired up to date about these tablets. Fuiilier, an 
Ancient Persian inscription written in Aramaic characters has 
been found by Herzfeld on the tomb of Darius in the same 
year. 

Aramaic was widely spread in Western Asia during the 
Achaemenian epoch. If it was not the language of the chan- 
cellory of the Great Kings, as it is contested by some savants, 
it is certain that it v/as widely employed in commerce. Tims 
the Aramaic papyri, discovered in the excavatioiis of the German 
mission in the island of Elephantine and at Assouan in Egypt, 
and the ostraca with Aramaic inscriptions found there by 
Clermont-Ganneau, both pertaining to a Jewish colony of the 
Achaemenian period, deserve our' attention. They are pub- 
lished by Ed. Sachau in Leipzig in 1911 and by A. Cowlev' in 
Oxford in 1923. In UAraniaicq aniico, Eoma 1934, J. Messina 
criticises the theory of Schraeder that Darius had introduced 
Aramaic as the only language of the chancellory of the whole 
of the Persian empire (see above) ; Iranische Beitrhge, I, Schriften 
der Konigsherger Gdehrien Gesellschaften. 6 . Jahrg.. 5. Heft 
1980. ■ ' . 

Mention must be made of the discovery of the inscription 
of Darius the Great at Susa by E. de Mecquenem, concerning 
the construction of his palace, in this city and the men and 
materials employed therein. It was found in three versions, 
Ancient Persian, Babylonian and Susian, inscribed on clav 
tablets and stone-slabs. This inscription is very interesting 
for two historical facts, (1) that when Darius became kingq 
both his father Hystaspes, who was governor of Parthia {Balm- 
tan, § 35), and his grandfather Arsames were living ; (2) that 
the palace was completed during the life-time of Hystaspes, 
for whom he invoked the protection of Aliura-Mazda. This 
inscription has been published by Pere Scheil in Mmioires de 
la Mission Archeoloyigue de Perse, tome XXI* Paris 1929. I 
have given an excerpt of this, volume, in the Ancient Persian 
Inscriptions of the Achmmenids found at 8ma, with a glossary. 
Paris 1929. The trilingual ascription giving the extreme 
limits of the empire of Darius the Great, engraved on gold and 
•silver plates (13x18 cm.) discoyered at Hamadan was com- 
municated by me to Herzfeld in May 1926 in Teheran and to 
the- K. E. Oama Oriental Institute of 'Bombay in Septembej’ of 
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tile same year. It lias been published by Herzfeld in Memoirs 
of the Aroliaeologkal Survey of India, No. 84, Calcutta 1928. 
In a foot-note to p. 1, Sir John Marshall, the editor of the Me- 
moirs, has acknowledged the priority of my communication. 
Two pairs of gold and silver plates (24x30 cm.) bearing the 
same trilingual inscription were discovered on the north side 
of the palace of Darius I at Persepolis by the German architect 
Dr. Kraefter in about 1932. A ne\v inscription of Xerxes was 
discovered at Persepolis by Dr. Erich Schmidt in 1931 and 
translated by Herzfeld. It enumerates the satrapies held on 
the accession of Xerxes in 485 b.c., mentions a new war against 
the Daeva-worshippers, speaks of Xerxes as an enthusiastic 
worshipper of Auramazda and Arta, a passage of extraordinary 
significance for the Achaemenian religion, (cf. Bulletin of the 
Americaji Institute for Persian Art and Ardiaeology, Vol. IV, 
No. 3, 1936, p. 119)^ 

Several Greek inscriptions of the Parthian period have 
been found in recent years at Susa, among which two are worth 
noting. One is a letter of Artabanus III (10/11-40 a.d.) ad- 
dressed to the magistrates and to the municipality of the city 
of Susa in 21/22 a.d., thd other mentions the dedication of 
boys and girls as servants in the temple of Artemis for a period 
of thirty years. We learn further from these Greek inscriptions 
that Susa was a completely Hellenised city. This Hellenistic 
influence remained active even during the Sassanian period, 
as can be judged from samples of the works of art found in the 
ruins of Susa. 

Since the publication of E. Herzfeld, Paikuli. Monuments 
and Inscriptions of the Early History of the Sassanian Empire. 
2 Vols., Berlin 1924, many new Sassanian inscriptions in Pah- 
lavi have been discovered in recent years. A big inscription 
was found at Naqshe-Eustam on the east side of the monument 
called Kadbe-Zardusht by Dr. Erich Schmidt in 1936. It has 
been published in transliteration and translation by M. Spreng- 
ling in the American J ournal for Semitic Languages and Litera- 
ture, 53, No. 2, Jan. 1937, pp. 126-144. It is dated about 
293 A.D., i.e. the beginning of the reign of Narse. It is important 
for early Sassanian onomastics and for a reference to some 
obscure religious ceremony. I have heard that a revised com- 
plete translation of the inscription has been recently published. 
Twenty short Pahlavi inscriptions, rather Jn a cursive script, 
were found at Derbend in Enssian Azerbeijan b;f^E. A. Paoha- 
moff, who has published thmx m BuUeiin de la Societe Sokntifigue 
d’Azerheidjan, No. 8, Bakou 1929. They mention a certain 
Barznishwho was HamarMr oi controller of revenue of A?ier- 
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beijan. In excavations of the French mission at Shahpur, 
a bilingual, Arsacid and Sassanian, Pahlavi inscription was 
discovered in 1936. It was engraved on the shaft of one of 
the columns of a votive monmnent. It mentions the erection 
of a statute of Shahpur I in 266 a.d. The monument was 
found 525 m. to the west of a fire-tempe called Aiur-Anahit. 
It has been published by E. Ghirshman in Eemie des Arts Asiati- 
ques, X, 1936, pp. 123-129. Besides these moniunental in- 
scriptions, short Pahlavi legends are found engraved on gems 
of Sassanian seals, and on coins and clay bullae. Those on 
gems pertaining to the Kaiser Friedrichs Museum of Berlin 
have been published by Paul Horn and M. S. Seekin. Since 
1934 I have been collecting materials for a work on Sassanian 
seals preserved in different museums of Europe and America, 
and in private collections. My report on Sussanian seals of 
the India Museum of Calcutta has beeir fort to its curator in 
1938. There exist Pahlavi ostraca written in ink on potsherds. 
They were found at Susa and in the vicinity of Teheran. They 
are hopelessly fragmentary, and are therefore only of an epi- 
graphical interest. A. Pagliaro has^ given a tentative reading 
of the Pahlavi dipinti found on fresco-paintings in the ancient 
synagogue of Dura-Europos, situated on the Euphrates, in 
Beport of the Sixth Scssioiii of excavations at Dura-Europos, 
Chicago 1936. Neither the reading of Pagliaro nor that of 
Benveniste to whom the dipinti had been communicated, are 
satisfactory. There exists a big collection of Pahlavi papyri 
in the Staatlichen Museen of Berlin and Vienna. Olaf Hansen 
has published sixty-six papyri of Berlin in Abhandhmgen der 
Preussischen Academie der Wissejischaftcn, No. 9, 1938. Their 
script is Book-Pahlavi, but very cursive. This fact makes 
their decipherment extremely difficult. 


It would be too long to mention the names of books and 
articles published by western and Parsi scholars in the field 
of Avesta, Ancient Persian and Pahlavi languages and literatures. 
I shall name only a few worth a special notice, particularly 
those written by Parsi Iranists. 

The metre in Zoroastrian sacred and profane texts has 
drawn of late the attention nf some German and French Iranists. 
Karl F. Geldner and after him Johannes Hertel have contri- 
buted to researches on the metre- found in the later Avesta, 
especially in the Yast literature. The metrical form of some 
of the Ancient Persian inscriptions has been first noticed by 
Johannes ihiedrich, at Orimialische Litter atur-Zeitung, 1928, 
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C0I3. 288-245 and 288 seq. And H. W. Bailey, E. Benveniste, 
A. Oliristensen, and W. Henning hate dealt with the question 
of versilieation in some portions of the Pahlavi hterature. It 
is not surprising that apart from the Maniehaean and Christian 
hymns and psalters preserved in several manuscripts from 
Turfmi, some sort of poetical composition existed in Sassanian^ 
times, but their traces are certainly obscured by the ambiguity" 
of the Pahlavi script and by the pedantry, and to a certain 
extent, ignorance of later scribes. 

Dr. Irach Taraporevala has published Selections jrom 
Avesta ami Old Persian with critical ap 2 }aratus and a vocahidary 
for students of the Calcutta University in 1922. It is interesting 
to note that Iranian languages are studied even in Japan, 
where a chair for Iranistics has beeiTheld in Kyoto Imperial 
University by Prof. Gikyo Ito. Another Japanese Iranist is 
Mr. Shigheru Araki of Tokyo. 

D. M. Madon, Study of the GatJias, Pari I, The Gotha 
Ah'imavaiti, Bombay 1916, and Khodabakhsh E. Poonegar, 
The Zofoastrian Gathas translated icith Notes and Summary, 
Bombay 1928, show the results of the critical study of the 
Gathas, as inaugurated by the Gatha Society of Bombay, 
one of whose active exponents is Prof. Behramgore Anklesaria. 
Aga Poore Dawood has translated into Persian the Gathas 
and a portion of the Yasht hterature, and thereby he has -made 
the Avesta accessible to the Zoroastrians and Muhammadans 
of Iran in then.’ own language. 

Christian Bartholomae has left an immortal name in the 
field of Pahlavi. His researches on the Pahlavi version of the 
Avesta scriptures are embodied in the foot-notes to Avesta 
words in his monumental work Altiranisches Worterhuch. 
He has also handled nearly the whole of the Pahlavi hterature 
in a quite novel way. In philological discussions on several 
obscure Pahlavi words, he has quoted passages in extenso in 
which they occur wuth their readings and translations : cf. 
Mittdiranische Studien, I-IV, in Wiener Zeitschrift fur die 
Kunde des Morgenlandes ; Zur Kenntnis der -miUeliranischen 
Mundarten, I- VI, in Sitzungsh&richte der Heidelherger Ahademie 
der Wissenschaften, 1916-1925. Thus he has done an important 
preparatory work for a Pahlavi dictionary with concordance. 
The Trustees of the Parsi Punchayat Funds and Properties 
have entrusted the work of compiling such a dictionary several 
years ago to Mr. Bomanji Dhabhar, an eminent Pahlavi scholar, 
who has already done piore than half the work. But he had 
to give it up last year owing to serious eye-trouble, Bailey, 
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Pagliaro, and others have recently adopted Bartholomae’s 
method of doing research-work m Pahlavi. Bartholomae’s 
articles on Sassanian law, based on the Mdiikdn i Razdr Ddtistdn 
[Ueher ein Sassanidisches Bechtshucli, SHeidettergAW . 1910 
and Ziim Sassanidischen RecJit, I-V, ibid. 1918-1928) show his 
ma-sterly treatment of such a difficult subject as Sassanian 
law. This Pahlavi text has been wholly translated by Sohrab 
Bulsara with copious notes under the title The Laios of the 
Ancient Persians, Bombajy 1937. That he has not always 
agreed -with Bartholomae in the interpretation of many passages 
shows clearly the difficulty of the task which is enhanced by 
the ambiguity of the Pahlavi script. Bulsara has also trans- 
lated another important Pahlavi text called Aeiyatastmi and 
Nirangastdn, Bombay 1915. This is the only text on Zoro- 
astrian liturgy. The Giijarati translation of the Ddtistdn i 
Den%k, Bombay 1926, is a joint effort of two eminent Pahlavists, 
the late Ervad Tahmuras Anklesaria and the late Ervad Sheriarji 
Bharucha. The late Dastur Darab Sanjana had completed 
a few years before his death in 1928 the remaining work of 
editing and translating the Dmkart, Vol. X-XIX. The publi- 
cation of these works were undertaken by the Trustees of the 
Parsi Punchayat. 

Among those who have published and translated some 
of the Pahlavi texts contained in the Pahlavi Texts, I-II, edited 
by Jamasp-Asana, I may mention B. N. Dhabhar, Markwart- 
Messina, A. Pagliaro, J. C. Tavadia, J. C. Tarapore and J. M. 
Unvala. These texts are simple but nnportant for compiling 
a Pahlavi dictionary, particularly the text of King Husrav 
and His Boy and Dro>xt i Asurik contain words which are seldom 
found elsewhere in tire Pahlavi literature. 

The University of Copenhagen has published up to date 
in fascimile the followmg Pahlavi codices pertaining to its 
library with an introduction by Arthur Christensen : K 20 
and K 20b, containing Artak Virdz Ndmak, Btindahishn, and 
other texts, K 35, containing Ddtistdn i Denik and Pahlavi 
Bivdyats 1-11, Epistles of Manushchihr and the Selections from 
Zatsparm, and K 26, containing Artak Virdz Ndrnak and Mdti- 
kdn i Yavisht Friydn. 

Eiroz S. Masani’s series of Pazand prayers in Gujarati 
transliteration and translation, Bombay 1917-1921, is an im- 
portant contribution to the understanding of Pazand, i.e. 
Pahlavi written in plene with Xvesta characters, reproducing 
the Middle Persian or non-S«mitic pronounciations with a marked 
tendency for the sputhem- dialect. This is the first translation 
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of (lie Pi’Zrtiid texts made by a Parsi scbolar after the publi- 
cation of Spiegel’s translation in Aveta, die Heiligen Sclmjten 
der Parsen, iibersetzt, Bd. Ill, Leipzig 1868, pp. 207-246. 

There are t-^m big collections of Bimyats, those of Darab 
Hormazyar and Hormaziar Paramarz. These Eivayats com- 
posed in Persian are oolleotions of questions on religious subjects 
ar4:ed by the Zoroastrians of India to their co-religionists in 
Iran through their emissaries and answers brought by them 
during the course of the XVth upto the beginning of the XVIIIth 
century of the Christian era. Maneckji Eustamji Unvala had 
prepared an edition of the Eivayat of Darab Hormazyar in 
two volumes, which has been published after his death by Dr. 
Jivanji J. ilodi Vvith an introduction in Bombay in 1922. 
Bomanji X. Dhabhar has published an English translation of 
the Eivayat of Hormaziar Paramarz with copious notes and a 
glossarj- of. unusual Persian words found only in Zoroastrian 
writings, Bombay 1932. 

J. M. Unvala, Collection of Colophons of Manuscripts 
bearing on Zoroastrianism in some Libraries of Europe, Bombay 
1940, contains among others several Pahlavi colophons of 
valuable manuscripts'. They have been transcribed and trans- 
lated. J. 0. Katrak, Oriental Treasures, Bombay 1941, deals 
with colophons of manuscripts in private libraries of some 
Parsis of Gujarat. This book records only the salient 
facts mentioned in the colophons. All these colophons are 
important not only for fixing the date of manuscripts, but for 
determining their relative value. 


It is just natural that the Parsi scholars have produced 
a big literature on Zoroastrianism in their mother-tongue 
Gujarati, from which the following are worth noting : Jivanji 
J. Modi. Lectures and Sermons on Zoroastrianism ; IQiurshedji 
E. Pavri, Besalehde Khurslied, which has been translated into 
English ; Sheriarji D. Bharucha, Blstistdn or a description of 
the funeral ceremonies of the Parsis. The_ last named wmrk 
contains exhaustive information on the subject gathered from 
the wdiole of the Zoroastrian literature. 

Dastur Dr. Dhalla has traced the development of Zoro- 
astrianism from its very beginning up to the beginning of 
this century in Zoroastrian Theology, and in History of Zoro- 
astrianismj- New York 1914 and 1918. E. Pettazzoni has 
worked on the same lines ah Dr. Dhalla m his La Beligione di 
Zarathushtra nella storia rdigma delVlran, Bologoa 1930. 
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A. Christensen has' contributed monographs on the critical 
study of Zoroastrianism. Chr. Barthoiomae, Zamtliushtms 
Leberi'und LeJire, Heidelberg 1919, and A. Meillet, Trois Con- 
ferences sur les Gailms de Zarathnshtra, Paris 1915, are two short 
but very important monographs on Zaxathushtra and his 
religion. 

After taking all that has been written up to date on the 
religion of the Achaemenids, A. Berriedale Eeith says “The 
proper conclusion to be reached on the evidence seems, therefore, 
to be that it is impossible to deny that Dareios may have 
been influenced decisively in his attitude towards Ahuramazda 
by the teaching of Zoroaster.” (Of. Dinshah Irani Memorial 
Volume, Bombay 1948, p. 25). That Xerxes prays for protection 
for himself and his family to Aurainazda and Arta, we know 
from the recently discovered inscription of Naqshe-Eustam, 
and we fmther know that Artaxerxes II Mnemoir invokes 
Auramazda, Anahita and Mithra in his inscription from Susa. 
Thus we have an idea, though of course incomplete, of the 
angelology of the Achaemenids. \ 

My Ohsermtmvs on the Religion of the Parthians, Bombay 
1925, remains up to date the only attempt at tracing the religious 
beliefs and customs of the Parthians from historical, epigra- 
phioal and numismatic sources. Archaeological and numis- 
matic documents discovered recently at Susa show that the 
Parthians practised two main cults, those of Mithra and Artemis- 
Anaitis (Anahita) as his parMre. These two enjoyed even a 
special cult among the Sassanians, as is shown by two bas- 
rehefs of Taqe-Bostan. Anahita figures also on the reverse 
of certain coins «f Bahram II. 

Seven Manichaean manuscripts were discovered at Medinet 
Mahdi in the province of Fayum in Egypt in 1988. They 
contain the Coptic version of the works composed by Mani 
and his disciples. One of them has the major portion of the 
book called Kephalaia which was composed by Mani himself. 
They are dated at the latest 400 a.d. They contain undoubtedly 
references to Zoroastrian doctrines though from a biased point 
of a' Manichaean. They are important for understanding Zoro- 
astrianism as it was practised by the early Sassanian sovereigns. 
Some portions of these manuscripts have been published with 
their translation into German by Carl Schmidt and H. J. Polot- 
sky, in Sitzungsherichte der Preussisdhen Ahademie der Wissen- 
sofoajiteri', 1983, ' 
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'i^Tiat concerns Sassanian and post-Sassanian history 
and culture, t^vo important works have been recently published ; 
one is L'lraii nous les SassMides hy k, Christensen, *^Copenhagen 
19o6. It gives the political, cultural and social history of 
Iran under the Sassanian rule. The other is A short shetch of 
the history of Taharistdn and of the MasmogMns of Damavand, 
which I have incorporated in my Coins of Talcmstdn, Paris 
1938. It is a history of the Zoroastriau princes of Tabaristan 
and of the adjoining mountainous districts who declared their 
independence immediately after the downfall of the Sassanian 
empire, and ruled over these provinces for nearly one hundred 
and fifty years, sometimes only formally acknowledging the 
suzerainty of the Gahphs of Baghdad. 

Two important works on the early history of the Parsis 
have been published in Bombay in 1920 ; one is Studies in Farsi 
History by Shahpurshah H. Hodivala and the other Parsis 
of xhicient India by Shapurji K. Hodivala. 

A. Christensen has tried to trace the Iranian legendary 
history as given in the ShSlmmia to the original Pahlavi Xvatdi- 
Ndmuh in a series of monographs published in Studies' fra Sprog- 
og Oliltidsforshving, Kobenhavn. Later Iranian tradition of 
Zohak as preserved in the Pahlavi B^mdahishn and the Shcih- 
ndma reflects the Babylonian myths of Nin-Gishzida and En- 
kidu, as I have shown in two articles, one entitled “Zohak” 
and published in Studi e Materiali, V, Bologna 1929, pp. 56-68, 
and the other entitled “Gopatshah” and published in the BidZc tin 
of the School of Oriental Studies, V, iii, London 1929, pp. 505- 
506. Working on the same hne, much light can be thrown 
on other Iranian myths. 


It would be out of place to give an idea of the work done 
in the field of Iranian archaeology and numismatics. Still, 
I cannot but mention an interesting series of coins recently 
found at Susa, viz. the post-Sassanide copper fels of the Umayyad 
and Abbasid governors of Susa, Eai and Istakhra with Pahlavi 
and Arabic legends in Oufic characters. I have published 
twenty-five such coins in Numismatic Chronicle, London 1987, 
pp. 280-296. Another series of coins with Pahlavi and 
Hephthalite, Brahmi or Arabic legends were issued by the 
Hephthalite or White Huns, on the Sassanian models. I have 
given the readings of their Pahlavi legends in 'an article entitled 
‘'Hephthalite Coins. with Pahlavi Legends," published in the 
Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Vol. IV, part , I, 
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1942, pp. 87-45. Colonel Allotte de la Fuj'e has published 
in Monnaies incertaines de la Sogdiane et des Contrees Vouines, 
Berne Numismatique, Paris 1925, 1926, several coins ■\\'ith 

legends in Sogdian characters which reveal perceptibly their 
Aramaic origin. 


Finally, I may mention that many interesting articles 
and monographs on Iranian and allied subjects have been 
published in the Journal of the K. B. Gama 'Oriental Institute 
of Bombay by Parsi scholars. Eight Memorial Volumes in 
honour of Parsi and European savants have been published 
up to date by the Parsis of Bombay, and two more are in pre- 
paration, • to which the majority of the articles contributed 
are written by Parsi scholars. 


Gentlemen ! From this short survey of the work done 
in the field of Iranian culture in general, and ancient Iranian 
languages in particular, since the beginning of this century 
and even earlier, we see that Parsi scholars have contributed 
their valuable share along with their European confreres. They 
have done a great service in unravelling the secrets of difficult 
Pahlavi texts in conforniity with the spirit of Zoroastrianism 
of the Sassanian and pdst-Sassanian epochs. What concerns 
the translations of the Avesta scriptures, with rare exceptions, 
they have maintained the prestige of the school of Zoroastrian 
research founded by the late Mr. Khurshedji Eustamji Gama. 
Of course, their translations exhale rather fervour for the Zoro- 
astrian faith, which is always lacking in those done by mere 
philologists. The Parsi community which is at present struggling 
against the countercurrents of orthodoxy, mysticism and ultra- 
rationalism seems to be not contented vdth the merely dry 
philological translations of their sacred scriptures. To "cater, 
therefore, for the mystical cravings of some we have their 
wholly allegorical and mystical interpretations as given by 
the. Ilme-Khshnumists, and for the emotional cravings of a 
few other Anglicized Parsis a beautiful translation of the Gathas 
of Zarathushtra is being prepared by a couple of enthusiasts ! 

Gentlemen ! Ever' since its birth in Germany Iranistics 
has flourished in that country, where nearly in all" big univer- 
sities eminent professors h^ve occupied unlucrative chairs. 
In France, in the University of Paris and in the College de 
France^ an Anquetil Dupereon, a Burnouf, a Darmesteter, a 
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Meillet, a Benveiiiste have graced the chair for Iranian studies 
at the intervals of decades. Mr. Blochet who has done good 
work in Pahlavi is' little known to the Parsis. The German 
school of Iranisties is represented by Christensen in Denmark, 
by Nyberg in Sweden, by Morgenstierne in Norway, by Preiman 
in Leningrad, by Pettazzorii and Pagliaro in Italy and by Pure 
Dawood in Iran. In England, the chair for Iranisties had 
remained vacant since, the death of Mills. It was occupied 
in 1929 by Bailey of the School of Oriental Studies of London, 
thanks to the princely donation of the Parsis of Bombay. Bailey 
left the School in 1934, and his successor to the chair, W. Henning, 
a German professor of the University of Berlin and a student 
of Andreas, was appointed in 1936. Iranisties has been intro- 
duced into Japan by the Japanese pupils of Prof. Behramgore 
Anklesaria. 


PEESIDENTIAL ADDEESS : ISLAMIC SECTION 

By 

De. S. M. H. Nainae, M.A., Lii.B. (Aligarh), eh.d, (London), 
Universsity of Madras. 

Gentlemen, 

I am very grateful to the Executive Committee of the 
All-India Oriental Conference for the honour they have done 
me by electing me to preside over the Islamic section. Although 
I was given very short notice of the fact that I have to preside 
over this section, I accepted the position as it gives me an 
opportmiity to discuss with fellow scholars certain problems 
that have been of late engaging my attention. I hope that 
with your kindness and co-operation the work of this section 
would be carried on successfully. 

. Many historians, have written on the Muslim invasions of 
India, and the foundation and the growth of Muslim power in 
that country ; yet, hitherto no one has attempted to write a 
history of the advent and spread of Islam in India considered 
apart from the military successes and political achievement of 
the Muslims. The spread of Islam over so vast a portion of this 
world is due to many causes, social, political and religious; 
but some hold the view that India is a typical instance of a 
country where the spread of Islam is due to persecution and 
forced conversions, and mention as examples the brutal massacres 
of Brahmans by Mahmud of Ghazna, the p rsecution of Awrang- 
zeb and the coercion enjployed by Haydar Ali, Tippu Sultan 
and the like. How untrue is this view may be judged from the 
fact that even in the centres of Muslim power such as Delhi 
and Agra, the Muslims hardly exceed one-tenth and one-fourth 
of the population in modern times. 

Of the series of Muslim invaders of India from the fifteerfth 
year after the death of the Prophet of Islam up to the eighteenth 
century 'a.d. some were mere adventurers, some came only 
to plunder and retired laden with spoils, while others remained 
to found kingdoms that have had a lasting influence up to the 
present day. But these conquerors do not appear to have 
had that love for souls which ^inspires the true missionary. 
The Khiljis, the Tughlaqs, and* the Lodis were generally too^ 
busily er^aged in conquest or in civil war. They evinced very 
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little proselytising zeal and cared little for things spiritual. 
These conquerors were usually rough Tartars or Turks, ill- 
grounded in the faith of Islam and untouched by the true 
Semitic enthusiasm. It is a great misfortune for India that 
the lateness of its conquest in the cause of Islam has delivered 
her into the hands of merciless and turbulent Mongol or Turkish 
generals, whose aim was solely to establish themselves as inde- 
pendent rulers, and obtain by violence as much as possible 
from its inexhaustible source for their unending wars. It is 
well known that after the year 1000 a.d., the ambitions of the 
violent and iUiberal Turk had, for nearly two centuries, torn 
the body pohtio of Islam, devastating the empire by their mis- 
gov eminent and interminable warfare, more effectively than 
any outside foe. After a series of convulsions which destroyed 
the unity of Islam in a political sense, the branch known as 
Ottoman Turks established themselves in Constantinople in 
1453 holding sway over Syria, Egypt and Arabia ; the Safawids 
became independent in Persia. \^Tiile these Turks were com- 
pelled to respect the cultural traditions and bureaucratic organi- 
sations of the old Islamic lands, the class of Turks who migrated 
southwards to India through the North-west under the appella- 
tion of Ghaznawis and Ghoris, gave free rem to their impulses 
unrestrained by the cultural traditions of Islam. Thus it was 
a great misfortune that India did not come under the sway 
of the Arab Empire and the great Islamic civilization, which 
reached its highest point in the reign of Harun-al-Eashid, 
the fifth Caliph of the House of Abbas (814 a.d.). In conse- 
quence, “the blood-stained annals of the Sultanate of Delhi”, 
as Vincent Smith remarks, “are not pleasant reading.” 

Of all the successors of Qutbud-Din (1206 ‘a.d.) down 
to the establishment of the Timurid Dynasty (the Grand 
Mughals) in 1626 a.d. there is scarcely one who was not in- 
tolerant, tyranical and cruel, and the same may be said, with 
few exceptions, of the minor dynasties. When the Muslim 
power became consolidated under the Mughal dynasty the 
religious infl uence of Islam became more permanent and per- 
sistent. 

Thus in the centuries of Muslim rule preced.irig the Mughal 
era, no doubt, force and official pressure might ffiave gained 
converts from among the natives of the country) but by far 
the majority of them embraced Islam of their own free will. 
The history of the proselytising movements and the social 
influences have, not received duemotioe frorn historians, both 
■European and Indian ; the .j^toribs of tlae Muslim _ India - are 
mere chronicles of wars or -campaigns, and fanaticism or in- 
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tolerance of the Muslim princes. No attempt has been made 
to study systematically the biographies of Muslim Saints and 
local traditions with a view to reconstruct a history of the 
period quite independently of the political life of the country. 
It may not be quite correct to say that a study of the religious 
side is not possible or fruitful without surveying first the political 
aspect of Muslim rule in India, because Islam has gained adhe- 
rents in the Deccan and South India at a time when political 
power was weakest. 

The first appearance of Islam in South India dates as far 
back as the seventh century during the life time of the Prophet. 
It is not true, as some writers have maintained, that Islam made 
its first appearance in Southern India about two hundred years 
after the Hijra (822 a.d.) of the Prophet. The Arabs had trade 
relations with the East long before the birth of the Prophet 
of Islam. In the second century b.o., the trade with Ceylon 
was wholly in the hands of the Arabs. In the sixth century 
A.D. there was considerable trade between China and Arabia 
by way of Ceylon. At the beginning of the seventh century 
the commerce between China, Persia and Arabia was further 
extended. Siraf, on the Persian Gulf, was the chief emporium 
for the Chinese traders. It was mainly through the Arab 
merchants that Syria and the Levantine countries received the 
supply of the Eastern produce hke spices, ivory, gems, etc. 
These circumstances have contributed for a continual stream 
of the influence of Arabs and Persians flowing upon the west 
coast of India, Ceylon, and in East Indies as far as China, before 
the appearance of Mam in Arabia. 

The • Character of the commercial relationship between 
China and Arabia may be guaged from the tradition of the 
Prophet ‘Seek for knowledge even unto China.’ Mention is 
made of the Arabs in the Chinese annals at the commencement 
of the T’ang dynasty (618-907 a.d.) ; the Chinese also note 
the rise of Muslim power in Madina, the city of the Prophet, 
and briefly describe the tenets of the new' faith. But such 
references to Arabs and the new religion are not yet ascertained 
from the records of South Indian languages. Though direct 
historical evidence is lacking, it is most probable that Islam 
was first introduced into South India and Ceylon in the life 
time of the Prophet by merchants who followed the old-esta- 
blished sea-route. 

The traditionary record which gives an account of. the 
first advent of Islam in Malabo is related by Zaynud-Din-al- 
Mabari (16th century) in He says 
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that a party of Muslim faqirs with a Shaykh arrived at Cran- 
ganore, intent on a pilgrimage to the Footprints of Adam in 
Ceylon. 'Wlien the Eaj a heard about their arrival he sent 
for them, entertained them, and made kind enquiries, of them. 

■ The Shaykh informed the Baja of the advent of the Prophet 
]\IuliHmmad, explained to him the tenets of the religion of 
Islam, and the miiuc-le of the splitting of the moon. “Allah, 
glory be to Him, and exalted be He, had caused to enter in 
ills ]uiud the truth of the mission of the Prophet, and the king 
believed in him. The affectioi* for the Prophet took posses- 
sion of his heart.” So the Baja requested the Shayldi, and 
his companions to come back to him after their pilgrimage 
to Adam’s foot-print. On the return of the pilgrims from 
Ceylon, the Baja of Oranganore asked the Shaykh to get ready 
a vessel for his voyage, without the knowledge of any one. 

Hiere were lying in that port many vessels belonging 
to foreign traders and the Shaykh made arrangements with 
one of the captains for the journey. As the time of departure 
drew near, the Baja gave orders tliat none of the inmates of 
his house or his ministers should come into his presence for 
a period of seven days. The Baja set himself to appoint 
a governor for each of his provinces and wrote out detailed 
instructions, defining the limits of “the territories of each so 
that one might not encroach upon the limits specified for the 
other. 

Then the' Baja embarked with the Shaykh and the faqirs 
during night time, and reached Pantalayini where they landed 
and stayed for a day and a night. Thence they again set sail 
and proceeded to Darmadam where they landed and stayed 
for three days ; then they again set sail till th^y reached Shuhr 
on the Arabian coast where the king and* au those who were 
with him alighted. Here he remained for some time, and 
then returned to his own country with a party of Muslims 
for the purpose of erecting mosques and propagating the faith 
of Islam in that country. But the Baja fell ill on the way and 
died. On his death-bed he solemnly .enjoined on his com- 
panions — namely Sharaf, son of Malik, his uterine -brother 
Malik son of Dinar, his brother’s son Malik, son of Habib son 
of Mahk and others — not to cancel their voyage to Malabar 
after hi^ death. They replied “We do not know your place, 
nor the extent of your villayet. We decided on travel because 
- of our friendship to you.” On hearing this the Baja gave them 
a letter of 'recommendation to his viceroy, at the same time 
bidding them not to inform any one in Malabar of his death. 
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Then Sharaf ibn Malik, Malik ibn Dinar, Malik ibn Habib, 
and his wife Qamariyya, and others with their children and 
dependents set sail for Malabar in a ship and arrived off Cran- 
ganore. They landed and presented the letter of the deceased 
Kaja to the rnler at Granganore but they concealed the fact 
of iiis death as they had been enjoined. MTien the ruler went 
through the letter he granted them plots of lands. The new- 
comers settled there and erected a mosque. Wliile Malik ibn 
Dinar settled in Granganore, his nephew Malik ibn Habib 
stood up in his place to erect mosques throughout Malabar. 

Malik ibn Habib proceeded to Quilon with his wife, 
some of his children and his property, and erected a mosque 
there. Then leaving his wife at Quilon he started to Mount 
Delly and built a mosque there. Then he proceeded to Barkur, 
to Mangalore and to Kasaragod. In -all these places he built 
mosques one after another. Then he returned to Mount Delly 
and stayed there for three months. Thence he went to Sri- 
kandapuram, Darmadam, Pantalayini, and Ghaliyam. In all 
these places he built mosques one after another. He stayed 
in Ghaliyam for a period of five months. Then he returned 
to Granganore where his uncle Malik ibn Dinar was living. 
He then started from that place to all the mosques mentioned 
above, and after saying his prayer in every mosque he came 
back to Granganore, “feehng thankful to Allah, and praising 
Him for making the Faith dawn in a country fiUed with dis- 
belief.” 

Then Malik ibn Dinar and Malik ibn Habib went to Quilon 
with their companions. They settled there, except Malik ibn 
Dinar and some of his companions who set sail to the Arabian 
coast. Mahk ilm Ilabib left some of his children at Quilon 
and returned with his wife to Granganore where he and his 
wife died.^ - 

It may be that there is no evidence of historicity in this 
narrative, yet the circumstantial evidence cannot be lost sight 
of. Zaynud-^Din thinks that the introduction of ■ Islam in 
Malabar could not have' been earlier than the third century 
of the Hijra. But the opirdon in general circulation arhong 
the Muslhns" of Malabar is that the conversion to Islam of the 
Malabar king took place at the time of the Prophet upon the 
monarch’s petceiving on a night the spHtting of the moon. 
He set out on a journey to visit- the Prophet and had the honour 

^ For details see TuhfatakMujahidm: Translated by Dr. S. M. H. JJainar, 

University of Madras, 1942. 
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of meeting him. On his return journey he died at Shuhr. 
Although there is no authority for the different dates, or for 
the popular belief, yet there is no conclusive evidence to show 
that Islam was not introduced in the life time of the Prophet. 
On the other hand, if we could , set a value on the knowledge 
of Arab geographers with reference to Southern India, we 
find that Quilon, Sindhudurg, Shirur and Supara on the west 
coast, and Conjeevaram, and Bladura on the east coast of the 
Indian peninsula seem to' be main centres of trade from the 
earliest times. Ibn Ehurdadhbeh (844 a.d.) the Director of 
Posts and Police in Media who draws up in his book official 
notices of the principal trade routes, is the first author to des- 
cribe with a fair degree of accuracy the leading cities on the 
west and east coasts of India. But it is ascertained that the 
Director of Posts ha's recorded only the traditional knowledge 
about the sea route to the east, that was in vogue from the 
earliest times and current in the name of Sulayman. Later 
research has shown that Sulayman’s book is a compendium 
of different accounts by various travellers and navigators which 
may be taken to represent the knowledge possessed by Arab 
geographers from the earhest times prior to 851 a.d.*’ 

It is related in the book of Sulayman that most of the 
ships from China take in their goods at Siraf and set sail to 
Maskat at a distance of two hundred parasangs from Siraf. 
From Maskat the ships depart to the ports of Hind, sailing 
towards Quilon. It is a month's journey from Maskat in 
moderate wind. There is a garrison at .Quilon, where ships 
from China also come. Between Maskat, Quilon and the sea 
of Harkand it is about a month’s journey. At Quilon they 
store sweet water. Thence the ships sail towards the sea of 
Harkand, pass through many islands like Kalahbar, Java, 
Batuma, Kadranj, Champa, Sanja and thence to Canton in 
China. Thus the account of Sulayman shows clearly that 
Muslim navigators were quite familiar with the seas and the 
journey from Siraf as far as Canton in China. 

The extensive commerce with the East, carried on by the 
Arabs from the early times through the sea route described 
above, makes it easy' to suppose that the Arab trader might 
have been the exponent and teacher of the new creed in Quilon 
and other ports of Southern India, and the South Indian Muslim 
and the Arab might have been the joint medium for the propa- 
gation of the Faith in Malay . Archipilago and other islands 

*■ Arab Geographers' Knowleitge ofSot^hern India; by Dr. S. M. H* Naiaar, 

Oniveraity of Madras, X942. • 
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in the East Indies. It can be easily understood liow the sight 
of the Arab or Muslim trader at prayer, at stated intervals, 
his absorbed and silent worship of the Almighty God, would 
impress the peoples at a low stage of civilization. Curiosity 
would naturally prompt inquiry, and the knowledge of Islam 
thus imparted might win over a oouvert wlio might Jiot have 
cared, had it been offered unsought. This fact has been noticed 
by many observers. To quote an eminent Christian Bishop : 

“No one who comes in contact for the first time with 
Mohammedans can fail to be struck by this aspect of their 

faith MTierever one may be, in open street, in railway 

station, in the field, it is the most ordinary thing to see a man, 
without the slightest touch of Pharisaism or parade, quietly 
and humbly leaving whatever pursuit he may be at the moment 
engaged in, in order to say his prayers at the appointed hour. 
On a large scale, no one who has ever seen the courtyard of 
the great mosque at Delhi on the last Friday in the East-month 
(Eamazan) filled to overflowing mtb, perhaps, 15,000 wor- 
shippers, all wholly absorbed in prayer, and manifesting the 
profoundest reverence and humility in every gesture, can fail 
to be deeply impressed by the sigliit, or to get a giinqise of the 
power which underlies such a. system, while the very regularity 
of the daily call to prayer, as it rings out at earliest dawn, 
before light commences, or amid all the noise and bustle of tbe 
business hours, or again "as the evening closes in, is fraught 
with the same message.”^ 

Bound up with these ritual observances, the articles of 
Faith are so simple, definite and positive, that they do not 
leave the believer in doubt as to what he has to do. lYhen 
he performs the duties, he gets the satisfaction that he has 
fulfilled all the precepts of the Law. This kind of union between 
reason and rituals has captured the imagination of the peoples 
in Southern India with whom the Arab traders came into con; 
tact after they received the New Dispensation. There is also 
one other circumstance which contributed to the easy con- 
version to the Faith in South India. The Hindus who suffered 
from caste restrictions looked upon Islam as the source for 
their emancipation from the disabilities attached to the caste 
system. ■ 

The facts related so far bear witness to the peaceful charac- 
ter of the proselytising influences that were at work on the 
Malabar coast for centuries from the life time of the Prophet. 

^Marikmi and ihe Cfhuroh ; pp. 22'?-8 By Dr. G-. A. Leffoy, London. 1907. 
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The agents in this work were chiefly Arab merchants. There 
would appear to be no record o! the individuals who took part 
in the peaceful propaganda. But there is ample material for 
such a study. At Quilandy m the malabar District there are 
a number of Arabic inscriptions over the tombs in the com- 
pound of mosques which have not yet been studied carefully. 

The information we possess of the spread of Islam in the 
Deccan in the earliest times is also meagre. But we learn 
from Sulayman and Masudi that the early Chalukya and 
Eastrakuta kings, (6th to 10th century a.b.) referred to by 
the Arabs as the Balliara line of kings, were very kind and 
affectionate to the Arabs and Muslims who settled down in 
the area of Konkan. These Arabs intermarried with the women 
of the country and lived a prosperous life. They built mosques 
and observed religious practices without any hindrance. They ■ 
were even granted by the rulers the privilege of living under 
the Islamic Law. 

Under the Mushm dynasties of the Deccan from the 
middle of the fourteenth to the end of the seventeenth century, 
a fresh impulse was given to Arab immigration. During this 
period the trader, the soldier of fortune and missionaries, all 
sought to make spiritual conquest in the cause of Islam and 
win over the Hindu population of the country by their preaching 
and example. Here again it may be observed that the kings 
of the early Deccan dynasties did not resort to forcible con- 
versions. On the other hand, their rule was characterised by 
a striking toleration compared with the Muslim sovereigns of 
Hindustan. The reasons for this attitude are manifold, and 
these have to be studied in great deWil. 

Thus the entire period of the spiritual conquest of Southern 
India in the cause of Islam may be divided into two parts : 
first, the early adherents gained by Arab traders who devoted 
their leisure hours to the preaching of Islam in the streets and 
bazaars of the South Indian cities; next come the conversions 
due to the political influence' of the court and armies of the 
various Muslim dynasties in the Deccan. Side by side with 
these influences is another of an entirely different character, 
viz., the preachings of the Mushm saints from the. earliest times. 
Their endeavour with an effort to realise in actual life the ideals 
of religion served as a veritable tonic to the life and thought 
of the ffindus and quickened many minds into a fresh life in 
the path of Islam. The spiritual energy of the saints has 
helped to bring to the front the finer spiritual qualities which 
are the truest incentive to the missionary work. The South 
Indian soil also was admirably suited to such an endeavour, 

.9 ■ ■ ■ ■ , /' 
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The medieval Hindu society vras, above all, a religious society. 
To religion it. owed its social organisation, social inequalities, 
heritage of literature and laws. Eeligion has not only created 
the cultural background and psychological orientation of Hindu 
society, but supplied for its members a philosophy of living. 
The whole range of Hindu literature reflects this social insistence 
on religious values and an interest in matters of religion. When 
Islam came into contact with such a society, there was little 
difficulty for the Hindus to grasp the teachings of Muslim 
saints. The central dogma of Islam— there is but one God, 
Creator of heaven and earth, who alone is to be worshipped, 
the absolute Master of all His creatures, whose lives He has, 
in His inscrutable Love and Wisdom, foreordained, and whom 
He shall judge on the last judgment Day — this positive character 
of its teaching attracted minds that were dissatisfied with the 
vagueness and subjectivity of a pantheistic system of thought. 
The doctrine of divine unity (Tawhid) as adumbrated above 
has been the basis for the Sufi system of thought. The system 
conceives that not only True Being, but Beauty and Goodness, 
belong exclusively to. God, though they are manifested in a 
thousand mirrors in the phenomenal world. God, in short, 
is Pure Being, and what is “other than God’’ {ma.snva Allah) 
only exists in so far as His Being is infused into it, or mirrored 
in it. He is also pure God and Absolute Beauty ; whence 
He is often called by the Sufis in their pseudo-erotic poems, 
“the Beal Beloved”, “the Eternal Darling” and the like. There 
is ample evidence to- show that Muslim saints, who belonged 
to this system of thought withdrew from secular warfare, and 
came in large numbers to Southern India before the tenth century 
A.D. They roamed about as faqirs, distinguished by the patched 
robe, wallet and staff, who scorned to earn so much as a mite 
by their own labours, trusting to the Providence of God and 
the charity of the people. This type of individualist asceticism 
fitted admirably into the.Sndu system of religious thought 
and attracted many who be came their disciples. In the early 
stages these Muslim saints (followers of the inner light) excited 
the disapprobation of the legalist. But at a later period, 
probably during the latter part of the eleventh century, Sufism 
was gradually moulded by al-Ghazzali and others into a rnore 
or less philosophical system, and was also, to a considerable 
extent, brought into alhance with orthodoxy. After this the 
followers of the mystic path came to be grouped in congrega- 
tions, called after some eminent Shayldi, who was regarded 
as the founder of the tariqa or rule, with the ritual litany -which 
was one. of the distingui^ng marks of each congregation. 
The disciples of each order went round the world and preached 
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the Faith. They all looked tip to the descendants or successors 
of the Founder of their order as the head. The reverence 
accorded by the disciple to his Shaykh when alive, and the 
elevation of former Shaykhs to the rank of saints, to whom 
invocations were addressed,- seemed to the theologian (legalist) 
to destroy the non-sacerdotal principle, and even to trespass 
into polytheism, the one mortal sin in Islam. At first the 
breach between the theologian and Sufi had been much wider, 
but in course of time the popular influence enjoyed by the 
Sufis forced the theologians, however unwillingly, to terms 
in the matter of veneration for saints. Especially with the 
influx of the Turkish element into the social and poHtioal life 
of Islam, the theologians found it necessary to admit much 
that they had fonnerly resisted. Still they continue to chafe 
at them, and the hostility continues, though less openly shown. 

Southern India had the full benefit of the teachings of 
Muslim saints or Sufis from the earliest times and still continues 
to draw inspiration from the same source. The happy rela- 
tionship between the Hindus and Muslims in Southern India 
is due, in a large measure, to the liberal views held by the Muslim 
Saints. * 

The history of Islam in Southern India by no means 
always continued to be of so peaceful a character, but it does 
not appear that the forcible conversions of the Hindus to Islam 
which took place in the later centuries, can be parallelled in 
the early history of peninsular India. The same may be said 
also of the history of Islam in the Deccan. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that it is the zeal for 
the truth of their religion that has inspired the Mushms to 
carry with them the message of Islam, to the people of every 
land into which they penetrate, and the stupendous result in 
the Deccan and Southern India has been due to the great 
labours of Muslim saints and preg^ers, who, with the Prophet 
himself as their great example, have spent themselves for the 
conversion of unbelievers. The whole of the Deccan and 
Southern India is studded -with tombs of these pure souls ; 
little is recorded beyond their names and the sphere of their 
labours. There is a great need to collect more information 
about them and write a history of the spread of Islam in the 
Deccan and Southern India on the basis of such haissionary 
annals. 
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Gentlemen, 

I am fully conscious of the honour the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Oriental Conference has clone me in asking me to 
preside over the x\rahic and Persian Section. I thank them 
for this kindness and assure you, gentlemen, that I have accepted 
this honour, by no means to arrogate to myself the task of 
directing your deliberations, but with the sole object of coming 
in contact with you in order to learn and be benefitted by your 
illuminating discourses. 

I shall not give you in my address any survey of the 
literary activities in Arabic and Persian at various centres 
in and outside India, for I am aware that I am not addressing 
a gathering of laymen but of experts who know every detail 
of what is going on. Nor shall I take up for discussion any 
particular subject connected with the Arabic and Persian 
languages. On the other hand, I propose to lay before you 
what, I think, are our most urgent needs and requirements 
for the promotion of studies and research in these languages, 
as also in Islamic History. It is for every one of us to see what 
possible efforts can be made to supply these needs and to over- 
come the difl&oulties in the way. 

The first and foremost of these difficulties for us in the 
field of research is, to my mind, the lack of critical, correct, 
and well-printed texts. It is true that there are several good 
libraries in India wdth fine collections of manuscripts, well- 
preserved, well- looked after “and well-catalogued for the benefit 
of researchers. But are they easily accessible to those wdao 
stand in need of them ? Can a scholar of average means in 
India travel long distances in order to reach them or can he 
afford to acquire their costly photographs or transcripts ? And, 
above all, c&n we rest assuied that they will be kept preserved 
for a long time to come ? It can by no means be a matter of 
satisfaction that our precious manuscripts and documents are 
being acquired and kept safe in big libraries. What safety 
can be guaranteed for them in this age of aerial attacks and 
incendiary bombs ? Even within the fireproof walls of European 
libraries with underground vaults there is no safety for them. 
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And what will be their fate inside the frail buildings of Indian 
libraries if, God forbid, our oities at any time are subjected 
to such terrible air raids as are common today in Europe ? 

I leave you to imagine the consequences. 

A greater danger than that of the air raids exists for 
our precious collections of antiques and manuscripts. There 
are ])eople in every country, here as well as in Europe, with 
\ ery strong communistic opinions who condemn the spending 
of uiational wealth in the purchase of such costly old-world 
relics, who consider it a great waste and would instead make 
a better use of this money to promote industry or to manu- 
facture war weapons. With such people in power, a wave 
of fanaticism and indignation can, at any time, destroy museums 
and libraries. Political and racial hatred, so common in the 
present-day world, can be another possible cause of such des- 
truction. During the last Great War, the infuriated mobs in 
America made bonfires of Gorman books in certain libraries. 
God forbid that such a thing should ever happen to our collec- 
tions of manuscripts, but it is (alas !) possible. And in India, 
besides such human destroyers of books, there are some natural 
ones. There is white ant and there is damp and there are 
worms. In Iran, if no danger of worms and damp exists, there 
are other very strange causes that make valuable books dis- 
appear. Some years ago when I was in Teheran, I paid a visit 
to the Kitab-khana-i-Majlis, one of the best libraries in Iran. 
In their published catalogue of manuscripts I had noted a rare 
copy of the Diwan of Hafiz, transcribed by the famous calh- 
graphist Maulana Sultan Ali Mashhadi. I had made it a point 
to see it. On requesting the Librarian to let me have a look 
at it, I was told that the book was gone ; it was presented some 
months before, to the Crown Prince of Sweden who visited the 
Library, and a very rare old album of Persian paintings was 
at the same time presented to his wife who came with him. 
These two (viz. the Diwan and the album) were the most precious 
volumes in their possession. The Librarian proudly told me 
that it was their custom to give such gifts to distinguished 
visitors who Came to inspect their Library. Alas, I was not 
such a distinguished visitor ! Just imagine what will be left 
in their Library after all the Crown Princes of the world have 
visited it 1 This furnishes an instance of how a manuscript, 
even after it is properly catalogued and made known to the 
world, can leave a library and disappear for ever.- 

Now the question 'is, what iA the remedy ? How can we 
save our manuscripts from ail these ravages ? There can be 
only one answer. The only; wa,^ to save them is to pubhsh 
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them. Publish as many of them as possible and as soon as 
possible. It is most imperative under the present conditions 
to start series of publications such as the Gibb Memorial Series 
or -the series of Arabic works pubhshed by the Dar’ul Kutub 
al-Misriyya. It is a task which should be undertaken by eveiy 
institution of learning and, above all, by the Osmania and the 
Aligarh Universities. The newly constituted Islamic History 
Conference and the already existing Idara-i-Maarif-i-Islamia 
should devote their energies essentially to this task. Of 
Sanskrit books, so far as I know, there are at present fourteen 
series in progress in India, while of Arabic and Persian 
publications there are only six. The best and the richest of 
’ these is the series of the Dairat’ ul Ma‘arif of Hyderabad. 
The Asiatic Society of Bengal and the Punjab University in 
their Oriental publications have brought out some very rare 
Arabic and Persian books, but their progress is very slow and 
their habilities are not confined to Arabic and Persian. The 
Islmic Eesearch Association of Bombay and the Kutub Khana- 
i-Aliya of Eampur have newly started their series, but they 
are handicapped by the meagreness of their financial resources. 
We must also appreciate the efforts of the Majlis-i-Mukhtutat- 
i-Farsi of Hyderabad for the preservation and publication of 
Persian manuscripts. But considering the very large number 
of Arabic and Persian manuscripts that await publication, these 
six series are hardly enough. More and more should be started. 
Eesearchers, I think, should drop everything else and devote 
themselves solely to the work of editing and publishing. For 
what other work of authorship, whether critical, historical, 
biographical, lexicographical or scientific is possible if old 
sources are not accessible? I would advise ,the Bar’ul 
Musannifin of Azamgarh, the Nadwat’ ul Mu^annifin of Delhi 
and Jamia Millia Islamia to include in their literary activities 
the task of publishing old Arabic and P^ersian texts. 

Apropos of this, I may make a passing remark oh the 
lack of a good press in India for printing Arabic and Persian 
books. Great value is attached nowadays to the- beauty and 
get-up of a book. For years past the only press with good 
Arabic type has been the Baptist Mission Press of Calcutta. 
But its charges are exorbitant. I do not know how long 
the curse of litho-printing will keep its hold on our minds. 
While every other country in the world has abandoned it and 
replaced it* by the more convenient, more beautiful and in the 
long run less expensive type-printing, we are still, as ever, 
adhering to our old, anjbiquatedj ; out-of-date litho-press. What 
comparison is there in beauty and charm between books printed 
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in Cairo and. Teheran and those lithographed in Lahore and 
Delhi? People abroad simply throw them away in disgust. 
We must at once give up our slovenly litho-printing and popu- 
larize book3_ printed in type. It is a matter of satisfaction 
that type-printing is being introduced and improved in Hydera- 
bad. But Hyderabad alone is not enough. Unless there is 
a large number of printing presses in India with beautiful 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu types, books will not be made cheap, 
nor wdll their aesthetic outlook improve. 

Other precious rehcs of Islamic Culture which, like manu- 
scripts, stand exposed to the danger of destruction are Muslim 
monuments, inscriptions and coins. Some of the former presi- 
dents of this and of the Archaeological section of the Oriental * 
Conference have in their addresses, greatly stressed the need 
of studying and editing the unpublished Arabic and Persian 
inscriptions, which abound in all parts of India. I need not 
repeat what they have said. It is sad indeed to note that ■ 
gradually and steadily the Muslim monuments are crumbling, 
being partly subjected to the decay of time and partly demolished 
by human hands carrying .away the precious building material 
for other purposes. Wliat invaluable sources of Muslim history 
and memories of a brilliant era are being lost ! The Idara-i- 
Maarif-i-Islamia in its session held at Lahore and again at 
Delhi passed resolutions urging the Archaeological Department 
to devote more attention to the preservation and publication 
of Arabic and Persian inscriptions. The Department is doing 
what it officially can, but not all that is needful. Muslim 
monuments are scattered all over the country and the inscrip- 
tions that still survive are innumerable. Unless the official 
activities of the Department are supplemented by archaeological 
explorations conducted by the universities and also by indivi- 
dual efforts on the part of scholars, the desired results cannot 
be achieved. The universities in India should include the 
subject of Epigraphy in the syllabuses of Oriental languages. 

I am glad to inforrn you that the Punjab University has given 
a lead in this matter and has introduced Muslim Epigraphy 
as a subject of study in the M. A. examinations in Arabic and 
Persian. It is gratifying to learn that the Inter-University 
Board, in its last session held at Hyderabad a fortnight ago, 
has passed a resolution urging the universities to make Indian 
archaeology and epigraphy optional subjects in post-graduate 
courses in Indian history. It is to be hoped that when this 
resolution is carried into effect, we shall before long have a 
band of epigraphists studying archaeology and making valuable 
discoveries.' It is fortunate that Muslim monuments in India 
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are not, like some of those in Iran, buried underneath the earth. 
We are thus saved the difi&cult and costly process of excavations. 
Everything is on the surface and the task of the archaeologist 
is much easier. I think it would at present be very desirable 
if a society, to be called the Islamic Archaeological and Numis- 
matical Society, be formed to organise research in Muslim Art, 
Archaeology and Coins. It should be made to hold its sessions 
at regular intervals at various centres and should take in hand 
the work of publishing Arabic and Persian inscriptions such as 
mentioned above. For this purpose it shpuld start a quarterly 
or bi-annual journal like the excellent Athar-i-Iran published 
twice a year (both in French and in Persian) by the department 
. of Archaeology in Iran. The Society can exist independently 
or be amalgamated with the newly founded Islamic History 
Conference. 

I shall now pass on to the statement of another great 
necessity in the sphere of research in Arabic and Persian. Taldng 
stock of what has been done so far in India, Europe, or other 
countries, we find that it is mainly in the field of literature, 
philology, history, geography and religion that the Oriental 
scholars have done any good work. They have, on the other 
hand left the domain of Art, Philosophy and Sciences' entirely 
unexplored. They have not been able to determine the contri- 
butions of the Muslims to these sciences,* the origin of which 
is generally associated with the West and which are termed 
modern. The reason is obvious. To a European the acqui- 
sition of the Arabic language 'with all the intricacies of its 
grammar and the vastness of its vocabulary is the work of a 
life-time. He has no time left for any other study. He ends 
by . becoming an Arabist and begins his researches' in what he 
has learnt of the literature, prosody and rhetorics of the Arabic 
language. Moreover, he believes in specialization. He will 
pursue one and only one line of study. If he chooses to be a 
linguist he cannot be a scientist, if a scientist, he cannot be a 
linguist. It is rare for a person in Europe to combine the study 
of a science and of a language. This explains Avby no Arabist 
of Europe has been able to carry his researches into the field 
of Muslirh sciences such as Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, 
Chemistry, Music, Philosophy and Medicine. Examples of 
rare attempts made are : the History of Arabian Medicine by 
Dr. Campbell (1926), Lectures pn Arabian Medicine by Prof. 
Browne (1921), History of Arabian Music by Dr. Parmer" (1929). 
A History of Chemistry in Mediaeval Islam by E. J. Holmyard 
which was once announced as one of the future phblications 
of the Gibb Beries, has never appeared. To these may be added 
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a few translations of scientific works from Arabic into modern 
European languages. 

But in India no such attempts have been made. Only 
a few papers on the study of Optics and Physics by certain 
Muslim scientists were read in the various sessions of the Idara- 
i-Maarif-i-Ialamia. These have been published in its pro- 
ceedings. In fact the Idara was founded by the late Sir Moham- 
med Iqbal witP the sole object of conducting and encouraging 
researches in Islamic sciences. “The culture of Islam”' ne 
said, “is the youngest of all Asiatic cultures. For us moderns 
it is far more easy to grasp the spirit of this culture than to 
imagine the world-picture of those ancient cultures whose 
intellectual and emotional attitude it is extremely difficult 
to express in a modern language. The difficulty of the historian 
of Muslim culture is mainly due to the almost total lack of 

Arabic scholars trained in special sciences It is in Art as 

well as in the concepts of special sciences and philosophy that 
the true spirit of a culture is revealed. But for reasons men- 
tioned above, the student of Muslim Culture is yet very far 
from understanding the spirit of that culture.” 

The task of making up this deficiency is far more difficult 
for us Indians than for Europeans. Whereas they have to 
master two things — a science and the Arabic language, we 
have to master in addition to these two, the English language 
which is the medium for acquiring modern sciences. And 
where is the encouragement for such arduous task ? How. 
will the scholar be repaid for all this hard labour ? These are 
days of struggle and high cost of- living. The career of research 
must be made sufficiently lucrative in order to attract brilliant 
and ambitious type of scholars. Funds must be provided and 
handsome stipends must be given to researchers of this kind. 
Those of the scholars who have received training in a special 
science, must be encouraged to study Arabic and for this en- 
couragement special scholarships must be awarded by Muslim 
institutions and trusts. Another good suggestion in this con- 
nection is that our scholars should go not to Europe but to 
Egypt for this kind of research work. They will not only have 
the benefit of mastering the Arabic language more easily but 
will also be able to make use of the excellent libraries of Cairo 
where, I think, Arabic manuscripts of scientific books are more 
abundant than in the libraries of Europe. 

And now I shall say a few words as to the present condition 
of Arabic and Persian studies in the Indian Universities and 
the future of these studies. 

■ ^10 ' ■ ■■■■■■■■ ^ : 
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Persian and Arabic . are treated in India as classical lan- 
guages and are taught as such in the Indian Universities, exactly 
as Greek and Latin — classics of Europe — are taught in the 
Universities of Europe. Their position is no doubt analogous, 
but there is a big difference between the classics of Europe 
and the classics of the Muslim world. Whereas Greek and 
Latin are dead languages, Arabic and Persian are most vitally 
alive. They should not therefore be taught, as they unfor- 
tunately are, as dead languages. In the syllabuses of various 
universities mostly the old books are prescribed. No place is 
assigned in those syllabuses to modern literature, and the study 
of journals and newspapers is totally neglected. No heed is 
paid to pronunciation — the' living pronunciation of the 
“people of the tongue.” When Arabic and Persian are living 
and progressive languages, we should move with their progress. 
We should know thoroughly the trend of their modern literature 
and the new cast into which these languages are being moulded. 
Our pupils in the universities should be encouraged to practise 
speaking and writing in these languages. Universities should 
employ Iranians and Egyptians as teachers. Example is already 
set by the Punjab University, where an Arab is at present working 
as teacher of Arabic* (in the Oriental College) and the post of 
a lecturer in Persian has been created, which will be filled by 
an Irani. This example should be followed by other Univer- 
sities in India. 


The utility of the Arabic and Persian languages is very 
imperfectly understood in India. We regard Arabic exclu- 
sively as the language of religion and Persian essentially a 
language of history and poetry. But their utility is and (please 
God) in future will be much greater than this. Arabic and 
Persian are going to be the cultural links between Muslims 
of India and their brethren abroad. They will be the most 
potent unifying factors of the Muslim world. In the post-war 
world when Asiatic nations will be thrown closer, when the 




means of communication will be made quicker and travelling 
easier, the commercial and * cultural relations between India 
and the Near East will be revived and Arabic and Persian will 
serve as media for all inter-communications. I strongly believe 
that the importance of these languages will very much increase 
in future, and they will be taught in Indian Universities like 
Erenoh and German in the English Universities. And, if the 
proposed federation of Arab -states is actually realized, Arabic 
will once more become the Hngua franca of the Muslim world. 

■ I shall end by striking' 4 note of warning to the Persian 
people who for some time l^ast have been proposing to follow 
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the example of the Turks in adopting the Latin script for Persian. 
The case of the Turks was very different. They thought that 
certain sounds of their language could not be correctly re- 
presented by Arabic script.- Perhaps it was so. Moreover, 
their literature was by no means of an international character. 
If they have changed their script, nothing is lost to the world. 
But if the Persians did so, they will deprive the world and 
their own future generations of the gems of their past literature, 
a literature v/hich is the property of common humanity. They 
should not do anything so foolish. Persian will not then be 
read anywhere outside Iran. Persian literature will lose half 
of its readers and admirers. India has always been the intellec- 
tual market for Persian literature. Persians must not lose 
their market by this change which is not going to serve them 
any useful purpose. 
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By 

V. Eanb, M.A., LL.M., Bombay. 

I deem it a great honour to have been called upon to preside 
over the Classical SansMt Section at this Conference. ' Among 
my predecessors who occupied this chair were such great scholars 
as Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Prof. Kuppuswami Shastri, Dr. W oolner and Dr. Thomas, 
Therefore I feel great diffidence in the work entrusted to me. 
I am handicapped by two things, viz. the shoyt time at my 
disposal after-4t was notified that the conference was to be held 
in this holy city of Benares and my own personal difficulties 
owing to some eye trouble. I hope that with your whole- 
hearted co-operation and help I may be able to carry out the 
task undertaken by me. Though the full meeting of the whole 
conference will bear witness by a special resolution to the 
loss suffered by the passing away of scholars, I cannot begin 
my work without referring to the irreparable loss to Sanskrit 
studies caused by the death of Dr. Sukhtankar, Prof. Haradatta 
Sharma, and M. M. Abhyankar Shastri. 

The field of the Classical Sanskrit Section is vast. Its 
boundaries are nowhere exactly defined, nor are the duties 
of the Chairman specified anywhere. Therefore I have to 
fall back upon previous practice {iistdcdra). If I may draw 
an inference from previous practice, this Section includes the 
Epics, the Puranas, Kavyas, Dramas, Katha and Akhyayika, 
the Sastras of ^ammar, etymology, metrics, Dharmasastra, 
Alamkara and. Natya, Kama^astra and Artha^astra. Sometimes 
papers on astronomy, mathematics, the Upani^ads and Mimansa 
have been included in this section. The scholars that presided 
over this section sometimes made in their presidential ad- 
dresses certain general observations or pointed out the desi- 
derata of this section or took a bird’s-eye-view of the works 
and articles published during the preceding two years. I 
cannot pretend to have read or even seen all or even most of 
the works or articles published during the last two years. But 
I have tried to do what I could. Works are being published 
in several series and at several well-known presses in Bombay, 

, Poona, Calcutta, Baroda, Benares, Lahore, Madras, Adyar, 
Mysore, Trivandrum, and Srirangam. Numerous journals pub- 
lish artioles-on.matters relating to classical Sanskrit, such as 
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the Indian Culture, Indian Historical Quarterly, Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal in Calcutta ; Annftls 
of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Bulletin 
of the Deccan College Post-Graduate and Research Institute, 
New Indian Antiquary, _ Poona Orientalist, at Poona ; 
Ooumal of the Bombay Asiatic* Society, Journal of Bombay 
L niversity, Journal of Bharatiya Vidyabhavan, in Bombay ; 
Journal of Oriental Research, Journal of Tndian History 
at Madras ; Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society 
at Rajahmundry ; Journal of the Mythic Society at Bangalore ; 
Journal of Sri Venkatesh Oriental Institute at Tirupati, 
Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society at Patna, 
Journals of the Benares Hindu University and of the Mysore 
and other Universities, the Journal of the recently started 
Ganganath Jha Institute. A host of scholars, both old and 
young, are engaged in contributing papers to these several 
journals. This is a very hopeful and encouraging sign for the 
progress. of Sanskrit studies. It would be invidious to mention 
a few such names and omit the rest. But I cannot help refer- 
ring to the papers contributed and work done in this section by 
some of our comparatively younger scholars on a variety of 
topics such as Dr. C. Kunhan Raja, Mr. P. K. Gode, Dr. 
Raghavan, Prof. V. M. Apte, Dr. Pusalkar, Prof. N. A. Gore, 
Prof. S. L. Katre, Prof. V. R. R. Dikshitar, Dr. Hazra, Prof. 
Devasthali, Dr. J. B. Choudhuri, Dr. V. S. Agarwal, and 
Dr. R. N* Dandekar. 

A few remarks may be made about certain desiderata 
in our Section. The critical edition of the Mahabharata is 
making slow but substantial progress. An edition of some 
at least, if not all, of the 18 Pm’anas is a great desideratum. 
The papers published by Dr. Hazra on the Devipurana, by Rao 
Bahadur Rangaswami Ayyangar on the Nandi-Purana and by 
Dr. Pusalkar on the Vayu Purana indicate the urgent necessity 
of sifting the Purana literature for the purpose of enabling 
scholars to draw certain conclusions on history, sociology and 
Dharmasastra. Another- great desideratum is to have a. biblio- 
graphy prepared on the lines of the Annual Bibliography of 
Indian Archaeology published by the Kern Institute at Leyden, 
but of a much wider scope indexing references to all texts printed 
in India and elsewhere and to all works and papers written 
on Indology in India and abroad in English or in otHer languages. 
This* is a stupendous task and can be undertaken only by a 
central body possessing ample funds and commanding the 
co-operation of numerous scholars. This is a work which should 
be imdertaken by the conference itself. 
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Among the texts published in the last two years, I should 
like to mention particularly the following : — 

The Aranyakaparva of the critical edition of the Mahd- 
bhdrata ; the Vyavahdranirnaya of Varadaraja ; the Dattaka- 
Candrikd (with a learned commentary by Pandit Marulkar), 
the Kdlamddhavakdrikd, JyoiirnibanSia and the Titliiointd- 
mani (all from the Ananda^rama Press) ; Dharmadmitanirnaya, 
Sdfindyanirnaya of Sridhara and Sdpindya-dipikd of Nagoji 
(edited by Principal Gharpure) in Dharmasastra ; the Sdnkhd- 
yanagrhya~mtra (published at Junagadh) ; the Dandaniti-praka- 
ram edited by Mr. Bendrey ; the Alankdra-Mahodadhi edited 
by Mr. L. B. Gandhi in the G. 0. S. and the Alankdraratndkara 
of Sobhakara (edited by Prof. 0. E. Devadhar) ; the Veddnta- 
parihhdsd with English translation by Prof. Suryanarayana 
Shastri, the AnubMsya on the Brahmasutra (I. 3-4) edited by 
the late Mr. Teliwala, the Brahmasutra Siddhdnta-Muktdmli 
(published by the Anandasrama Press) in Vedanta ; the Bdmd- 
nuja-Campu under Kavya ; the Pancardtra-raksd (published in 
the Adyar Library Series). 

Among works and monographs I would draw particular 
attention to Dr. Eaghavan’s “Studies on some concepts of Alah- 
kdraidstra,” “Bhdsa” by Dr. Pusalkar, Prof. Sakhareon “History 
and Philosophy of the Lingdyat religion,” Dr. De’s “Early history 
of the Vaisnava faith”; the “Progress of Indie Studies” (Bhan- 
darkar Oriental Eesearch Institute, Poona) ; Vira-Saivism by 
Dr. Nandimath, the Bibliography of the Eamayana by Prof. 
N. A. Gore. It is reaUy creditable that inspite of the scarcity 
of paper , and the depressing conditions engendered by the 
Great War so many texts and such valuable works were nublisbpd 
' during the short space of two years. 
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By . 

MaHAMHOPADHYAYA De. UmESHA MiSHEA, M.A., D.Mtt., 
Allahabad University. 

Membbes op the Conpbeence, 

I GONSiDEE it to be my first duty to express my most sincere 
gratitude to the authorities of the All-India Oriental Conference 
for the honour they have conferred upon me by inviting me to 
preside over the Section of Indian Philosophy and Eehgion 
of this session of the Conference which is holding its sittings 
within the precincts of a University which I am proud to call 
my Alma-mater. Being fully aware of my limitations and 
of the onerous duty which a President has to perform, I feel ■ 
much diffident to shoulder the responsibility, but as 
I have no other choice. 

As the President of a section it is my next duty to deliver 
an address covering the progress achieved in the subjects con- 
nected with the Section since we met last at Hyderabad (Decdan) 
in 1941, and to place before you some of the more important 
problems which as a student of Indian Philosophy I have 
before me. 

Before proceeding with the first part of my work, I must 
confess very frankly that the survey of the progress made in 
this Section, as given below, in no way claims to be quite ex- 
haustive and comprehensive. It is partly due to the short 
notice of the session and partly to the consideration of not 
encroaching upon the time of others while delivering it before 
the audience here. 

, . I- ' 

The most important contribution to this Section is the 
History of DTiarmasdstra, Vol. II, Parts I and II, by Maha- 
mahopadhyaya P. V. Kane. Pandit Kane’s scholarship needs 
no introduction/ The first volume of his History of Dharma- 
sdstra has been before the. public: for over ten years and we 
know what great amount of labohr and scholarship is necessary ' 
for such a monumental authoritative work. The present 
volume contains the treatment of varija, dirama, samshd/ras, 
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ahniha, dcdra, dana, and wfsargfos and sraute sacrifices. The 
author has based the exposition of all these topics on authori- 
tative original sources including most of the modern Nibandhns. 
The subject is so vast and its nature is sometimes so compli- 
cated that it is difficult to say that all the schools of Dhariua- 
4astra are fully represented, but as far as it seems, Pandit Kane 
has not omitted any important text from his treatment. We 
are much indebted "to the author for his contributions and are 
anxiously looking forward to see the third volume which I hope 
is almost complete by now. 

The next but not the less important work is Purva-Mimd- 
msd in its Sources by the late Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Sir 
Ganganatha Jha with an Appendix by myself named Critical 
Bibliography of Bima-Mlmdihsa, also known as Mwidmsdhusu- 
mdnjali. It is the first volume of the newly started The Library 
of Indian Philosophy and Religion Series under the general 
editorship of Sir S. Eadhakrishnan and published bj^ the Benares 
Hindu University. Dr. Jha was, undoubtedly, one of the 
greatest scholars of recent times. As regards his contributions 
to Purva-Mimamsa, we may say without any hesitation that 
he has done the same service which the great Kumarila Bhatta 
did in his time to the Sastra. His present work which %vas 
unfortunately his last contribution in this life, is the most 
exhaustive and comprehensive treatment of the three well- 
known schools of Purva-Mimamsa, namelj, Bhatta, Guru and 
Misra. By the publication of this work we have got a complete 
book on the History of Purva-Mimamsa based on original 
sources. 

The Agamasdstra of Gaudapdda deserves our next atten- 
tion. Though generally it is called Mdndukyakdrikd or Gauda- 
padakarikd, yet the present author likes to name it Agama- 
.sdstra, because it is an “authoritative treatise which deals with 
or is based on a traditional doctrine or doctrines.” It has 
been edited, translated and annotated by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya of Calcutta after a thorough 
study of the book for about twenty years. Professor Bhatta- 
ch'arya is not at all satisfied with the interpretation given by 
Sankaracarya, and identifies it with that of the Vijhdnavdda. 
It is true, holds Prof. Bhattacharya, that Gaud'apada advocates 
the Vijhdnavdda in his KdriMs, but certainly, he takes the 
Brhaddranyaha XJpani^ad as the ultimate basis for his treat- 
ment. ' One may or may not share with his views, but there 
is no doubt that his treatment has opened quite a new line 
of thinking and i. is worth further investigation. In spite of 
aU the praise that the presetrf; edition deserves, it is a fact that 
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the printing of the text in Devanagari script woiild have been 
much more desirable. 

Dr. S. K. De of Dacca University deserves our congra- 
tulations for his Early History of the Vaisndva Faith aiid Move- 
ment in Bengal. In this interesting work the author gives us 
an account of the views of early Caitanyaism based on almost 
all the original works written by the followers of Sri-Caitanya. 
Though not quite exhaustive, the author has given a summary 
of almost all the works written in Sanskrit by scholars and 
devotees mspired by the personality of Oaitanya. He also 
discusses therein the interpretation of rasa-idsira , ' theology, 
philosophy, rituals etc. as found in the works of Vaisnavaism 
of. that period. The book, on the whole, is indeed a valuable 
contribution to the literature and deserves our praise. 


One of the most important books that has been published 
in the Adyar Lihrary Series is The Philosophy of Visistddvaita 
by Prof. P. N. Srinivasachari, M.A. The main purpose of 
this work, as he himself has told us, is to give a critical and 
comprehensive exposition of the central features of the Philo- 
sophy of Visistddvaita and its relation to other schools of Vedanta. 
The author very dispassionately and critically elucidates almost 
all the aspects of the school. He proceeds with a clear outlook 
and makes efforts to judge his statements from the correct 
angle of vision of all the schools of Vedanta. His statements 
are quite authentic and do not conflict with the true spirit 
of the school on any point. The author seems to me one of 
the best exponents of the thought. It is indeed a very good 
addition to the literature of the school. 

Dr. S.O. Nandimath, Principal, Lingaraj College, Belgaum 
has added A Hand-Booh of Virasaivaism to the litera-ture of 
the. Lingayata School., Saivaism is one of the important schools 
of Indian Philosophy which has two sub-schools— Saivaism of 
Kashmir and that of Southern India which is, ordinarily, called 
Virasaivaism, or more popularly, Lingayata Dar^ana. The 
author has made a comparative study of the various schools 
of Vedanta and has compared and drawn contrasts between 
their views and those of the Lingayata school. The teachings 
of this school are mord particidarly ethical, but their philo- 
sophical back-ground cannot be overlooked. The author has 
discussed topics like the conception of God, Sakti, Mdyd, Ap- 
pearance, and Reality. The. book is well written and the author 
deserves every encouragement. 

History and Phihsdphy of Lihgdyata Beligion (being an 
Introduction to the lAngadhaTanc^ndrihd of Nandike^vara) 
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by Mr. M. E. Sakliare is anotlxer work added to tbe literature 
of Vira^aivaism. The ruain object of the author is a compre- 
hensive treatment of the History and Philosophj^ of the school. 

Mr. Sakbare traces the origin of the school to the twelfth century 
A.D. The school has got a philosophy of its own and deals 
with the social and religious as|)ects also as practised amongst j 

its followers. It is influenced both by the Saivaism and the 
Saktaism. Both in theory and practice its views are very 
reactionary and revolt against the orthodox views and do not 
appear to believe even in the influence of the Laiv of karman. 

Perhaps this was the reason why it could not spread far beyond 
the locality of its origin. 

The author in his enthusiasm has gone far beyond the 
limits of his main theme, and so has been not much successful j 
in his attempts. It was not at all necessary for him to go back 
to the old questions and discuss the much controversial topics 
of the ancient civilisation of the country in this very volume. 

If the author were serious enough to discuss such questions, 
he could have done it in a separate volume. Besides, some 
of the statements made therein are far from satisfactory and 
ought to have been more critically examined before being put 
before the public. As it is, the book is much confused and j 

contains many things which need not have been there at all. 

Next, I pass on to ihQ Nimhdrka School of Vedanta by 
myself. As far as I know, no attempt was ever made to write 
in English, as a matter of fact, in any language except Sanskrit, : 
a comprehensive History of the school prior to this. The only 
book published in English is the Doctrine of Nimbdrha in two 
volumes by Dr. Eoma Chowdhari, which is nothing but an 
English translation, with some annotations, of the two direct i 
and indirect commentaries on the Brahnasutras of Bddardyana ^ 
known as the Veddnta-Pdrijdta-Saurabha and the Veddnia- 
Kaustubha. ■■ The third volume which was announced to contain 
a full philosophical exposition of Nimbarka’s doctrines is still 
awaiting its publication. The book under review is an exhaus- 
tive treatment of the doctrines of the school based on almost 
all the available texts in print. It is fully documented and is -jv. 
thus most authoritative. ] 

The work of Bhai Manilal 0. Parekh, named Vallabhd- \ 
chdrya — Life, Teachings and Movement is perhaps the latest 
addition to the hterature of the Vallabha School. The book 
is divided into four sections— Life of Vallabha— Teachings of 
Vallabha— Movement of Vallabha . and the Bhdgawatadharma 
in Gujarat. i .The exposition, is quite popular and has not much jy\ 

fo philosophy iujit.i'^^^ybjat I mean is that no effort has been i 
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made in this book to go to the original texts as to bring out 
the philosophical doctrines of the school. Perhaps that was 
not even the object of the author. Though quite interesting, 
the book cannot be taken to be a scholarly representation of 
all the aspects of the school based on original sources. Then, 
we know that there is much scope for writing on the social 
and religious aspects of the school, which also are not found 
in this book. To me the School of Vallabha appears to be, 
more or less, a living system which exists not only in belief 
but is strictly adhered to in practice, and so it is necessary that 
a much more comprehensive study of the doctrines of the school 
should be presented to the scholarly world. I have been myself 
wmrking on it for about a year or so and have collected all 
possible and necessary material and hope to present ^ volume 
to the scholarly world before long. 

The Jaina Sadhus have been writing in Sanskrit from a 
pretty long time on Jaina thoughts. It is gratifying to find 
that they have lately begun to write in English also to popu- 
larise their thoughts. This will enable us to have more authentic 
books based on original sources and traditions of the Sampraddya. 
It is our first duty to preserve the traditions which alone can 
guide us like a torch in our scholarly pursuits to bring into 
light the hidden treasures of thoughts. It is because we have 
lost tradition in several branches of our hterature that we are 
quite in dark as to the correct interpretation of various important 
problems connected with them. 

I am glad to mention in this connection the efforts made 
by Muni Eatnaprabha Vijaya of Ahmedabad. Under the 
'common title Sramana Bhagavdn MoMmra he has brought 
out four volumes. The firstpart of the first volume deals with the 
twenty-six previous Bhams (existences) of Mahavira after the 
realisation of Sarny aktva (right belief). The second volume 
contains an account of the twenty-seventh Bhava of Mahavira 
as Vardhamana Kumara. The third volume treats of Gam- 
dharavdda, that is, the explanation of doubts by the eleven 
chief disciples of Mahavira namely, Indrabhuti and others. 
The fourth volume is named Sthavirdvali which contains an 
exposition of the sthaviras, that is, the old and highly respected 
learned ascetics. All these works are well annotated, trans- 
lated and explained, Every effort has been made to make 
these volumes useful and up-to-date. The expositions -though 
very lucid, interesting and informative, are sometimes mere 
frivolous. To write much more than what is necessary seems 
to be a habit with the modern Jaina writers. Eor a scholarly 
work brevity of expression should always be adhered to. = , 
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Cosmology Old and Neto, hj Mv. 0. E. Jain and published 
in the J. L. Jaini Memorial Series, contains a free English 
translation of the fifth chajpter of the TattvartJiddliigamasutra 
of Emasvati with ample notes. The author has not only taken 
great pains to explain the sutras but has also gone beyond the 
scope of the school to compare and contrast its doctrines with 
those of the other systems of Indian Philosophy. This sort 
of comparative study is, undoubtedly, very useful and desirable, 
but one should remain very careful against misinterpretation 
of thoughts. There are certain statements in this book which 
are quite misleading and confusing, and I am afraid, instead 
of doing any good to the beginners, they may create prejudices 
in their mind. 

A History of the Canonical Literature of the Jainas by 
Prof. H. E. Kapadia gives us the history of the Svetambara 
Jaina canon. The author has collected very good material 
from the original sources based on manuscripts. He has tried 
to emphasise more on the traditional aspect of the thought, 
and so he may not appear to be very critical in his judgment 
to the modernists. It is good that we should try to preserve 
our traditions, but at the same time we should not forget to 
make out clear distinction between traditions and history. 
There is no serious and systematic arrangement of the various 
aspects of the thought. With such an ample and original 
collection of material the author could have written a far more 
interesting and critical book on the subject. 

Likewise, we have got a few modern works on Buddhism 
also to note here. There is the Early Monistic Buddhism, 
Vol. I by Prof. Nalinaksha Butt wherein questions like — what 
is not Buddhism, what is early (monistic) Buddhism, how a 
Buddhist should live etc. have been«discussed. • The book is 
written more from the popular point of view than for the use 
of critical scholarship. 

Then there is a collection of sporadic writings and lectures 
of the late Mrs. Ehys Davids which she has named Way-farer's 
Words, Vol. II. It contains an account of her own researches 
in early Buddhistic sources. She rightly criticises the various 
old and current views on Buddhism and holds that for the 
correct interpretation of Buddhist thoughts, original Pali records 
are still to be properly studied. Most of the interpretations 
of the Buddhist thoughts, she. holds, have been disproved 
simply beeaixse they could hot be supported by original texts. 
She goes even so far as to apply her argument to systems like 
tedanta also".' .The^; is enpi^h truth in what she has said. 
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Indeed, working without consulting original texts is responsible 
for many a mistake in several other fields also. 

The Ethical Philosophy oj the Gita by Prof. P. N. Srinivasa- 
chari of Madras is a very interesting book. The author (in nine 
different chapters) has expounded the ethical aspect of the 
Bhagavadgitd in the light of Vi^istadvaita by adopting, as he 
himself says, western methods of critical enquiry. The ethical 
stand-point of the various schools of Indian thought has been 
examined in the light of the western thought and a true valuation 
of the position of the Gita has been made out. The author 
is a very good scholar of Vi^istadvaita school and has clear 
ideas about the different stand-points of almost all the schools. 
His treatment is quite lucid and unbiased. 

The Progress of Indie Stud'ies (1917-1942), published by 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute in connection 
wdth its Silver Jubilee, contains a brief survey of the progress 
made in Indian Philosophy by one of my students Dr. P. T. 
Eaju of the Andhra University. T^e author gives us a very 
sketchy account of the work done in this field. The treatment, 
besides being quite unsatisfactory, is entirely misleading: It 
is strange that the author has such an imperfect aequaintenoe 
with the essential characteristics of Indian Philosophy. He 
has throughout misunderstood the Indian outlook and is not 
at all clear as to the high standard that Indian Philosophy 
has ever kept before it. One fails to understand how a philo- 
sophy, wliich deals with the ultimate Truth, can change with 
the change of the cultural surroundings. There are so many 
questionable remarks and sometimes quite incorrect, that it 
is not at all possible for me to refute them here. I will, however, 
certainly refer to one or two points which will be quite sufficient 
to show Ms ignorance of the subject. Every Sanskrit Pandit is 
never regarded as a philosopher. There are thousands of 
Vaiyakaranas, Jyotisis, Vaidikas, and many others who never, 
even in their dream, think of themselves as pMlosophers, al- 
though they are great Pandits. His assumption that for being 
a philosopher and for understanding the difficult Sanskrit texts, 
traimng is needed in the European philosophy is entirely un- 
tenable. You can very easily gather his ideas about Indian 
Philosophy from the following lines which I quote from his 
essay. He says : ' , ' . 

“It is true that, Sanskrit being a diad language, a good 
deal more knowledge of the language is required for the under- 
standing of Sanskrit pMlosophical texts than of English for 
the understanding of English philosophy. But this admission 
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does not imply that every Sanskrit scholar without the necessary 
training in philosophical thinking can be a philosopher. And 
training is needed not only in Sanskrit philosophy but also 
in ‘the European. It will not do if one knows a little about 
Berckeley’s Prmcifles -or Spinoza’s Substance. A more 
systematic training is necessary before India can produce many 
philosophers who can rank with the greatest intellects of the 
West. Apart from the question of producing new systems, 
even in interpreting our ancient thought a good knowledge of 
Western Pliilosophy is- necessary.” 

Such being the standard of judgment of Dr. Eaju, I 
tbin'k only half a dozen (or even less) scholars who have got 
thorough training in European philosophy, can deserve to be 
called Indian philosophers, while Sahkaracarya, Eamanujacarya, 
Vacaspati Misra, Sriharsa, Udayanacarya, Dharmakirti, Vasu- 
bandhu, Nagarjuna and all those, who have done similar services 
to the cause of knowledge in India and are regarded by all as 
great philosophers of this country, do not deserve to be called 
philosophers-, simply becahse they were never systematically 
trained in Western Philosophy. It is painful to hear and even 
pronounce any judgment on such remarks of Indian students. 
I am extremely sorry to have dealt with this at length, but 
I think it is very necessary for me to speak of it in this manner, 
so that no student of philosophy of any country should 
ever cherish such a wrong notion about Indian Philosophy 
in future. 
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Besides, some other works also have appeared during 
this period, and without discussing their merits I only mention 
them here : A Manual of Buddhist Historical Traditions, by 
Dr. Bimala Chum Law, Studies in Beligwn and Philosophy 
by Dr. Susil Kumar Maitra, The meaning of the Beligiom 
Forms by Mr. Abinash Chandra Lahiri, The Yoga of Katho- 
panishad by Shri Krishna Prem, Lectures on Yoga and Vedanta 
by Swami Shivananda, Bhagavadgita and Modern Philosophy 
by S. C. Eoy, etc. 

Eecently efforts have been rnade to write History of 
Indian Philosophy in Hindi, We have two such works before us 
worth mentioning— by one Dr. Nandakishora Devaraja and the 
other by Pandit Baladeva Upadhyaya, a Professor of this very 
University. The book of Pandit Upadhyaya is much more 
comprehensive and Scholarly than that of Dr. Devaraja. It 
presents a very good reading for those who do not know the 
subject and cannot read the standard works from the original 
sources. As these remove a long felt desideratum in Hindi 
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literature, I welcome them, and hope that many more efforts 
will be made to produce better books in other modern languages. 

Similar efforts have been also made in Maithili in recent 
times. The late Mm. Dr. Sir Ganganatha Jha wrote a book 
on Sankara- Vedanta, called Veddnta-Dipaka. It is very inter- 
esting and lucid in its exposition. Dr. Jha, as was his usual 
habit, has explained the whole system without confusing his 
readers with the intricacies of Vedanta. The book is written 
for popular use and not for any critical scholarship. 

Likewise, Babu Kshemadhari Sinha of Madhubani has 
written a small book on Sankhya, named SdnMiyahhadyotiM 
in Maithili. The author has followed the treatment of the 
Sdnhhyasutra and has tried to give the substance of entire 
school in this small book. His exposition is quite easy and 
lucid and is very interesting for general reading. Though not 
quite in agreement with the outlook of the author, I welcome 
such efforts simply because these are useful for those who 
would have remained quite ignorant of the subject without 
such books. 

II 

After reviewing in brief the progress made in Indian 
Philosophy and Eeligion in the course of these two years, I 
now propose to take up the next and perhaps the more important 
aspect of my duty. 

It is already known to you how Philosophy in India is 
inseparably connected with the very idea of existence. It is, 
perhaps, because of this that it has outlived all possible changes — 
social, rehgious and political — through which the country has 
passed. Several nations of the world have, from time to time, 
invaded, conquered and ruled over the country, partly or wholly, 
and produced political and a few social changes. The Muslims, 
the Buddhists and the Jainas and many others have attempted 
to reform the social and religious outlook of the people of this 
country and may have been even successful to a certain extent, 
though quite detrimental to the interests of Indian thought 
and people, yet none of them could ever produce any change 
whatsoever in the philosophical outlook of the country. 
Since the very dawn of reasoning, truths, as propounded by the 
great seers, have remained unaltered. The utterances — the 
unfolding of the best and mature experiences of the great seers 
and sages — ^have proved infallible and unsurmountable so far. 
It is in this respect that India has held her head high and has 
never stooped down before any nation of the world. Indian 
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Philosophy is, undoubtedly, the purest and the most reliable 
record of human achievements. In fact, it is the nucleus 
round which all that is best and most sublime in India has 
grown. Hence, if we want to study India in her unsophisti- 
cated form we must unearth her hidden treasures — the philo- 
sophical records — of which we are so proud. 

It should be always kept in mind that in order to study 
the mind of any country it is most indispensable to be very 
intimately and sympathetically acquainted with the general 
conditions of the country, with the natural trend of the mind 
of its people and with its religious and social customs and prac- 
tices. The unperturbed and unassuming life of a country 
forms the very back-bone of the thought of that country. It 
is found reflected and interwoven in its literatures — both light 
and serious. But there is somethmg more and much more 
important than this in Indian literature, particularly, in its 
Philosophy. The gradual evolution of her philosophical 
thoughts, the mature and infallible experiences of the great 
seers of the past as recorded in the authoritative texts, represent 
only the theoretical aspect of human existence, while the practi- 
cal side of it is found in the actual and unsophisticated normal 
life of her people. If, therefore, a system of philosophy, in 
India, does not correspond to the actual functioning of human 
life on regular and sane lines, it would have neither any practical 
value nor any general appeal ; and I am afraid, it does not 
deserve to be recognised as a system of Indian thought. In 
other words, one must study and understand with faith the 
true spirit of the life of Indian people in order to have a proper 
grasp of the spirit of their philosophy. 

f 

It must be kept in mind that Philosophy and life of the 
people in India both aim at the same goal, that is, absolute 
freedom from pain or the realisation of the highest truth. There 
exists mutual reflection between these two. In other words, 
the life of people in India is regulated in close adherence to what 
is found in her Philosophy. Thus, Philosophy and Life may 
be said to be identical for Indians. The standard of judgment 
is the same for both. So without any hesitation we may say 
that the life of people in India is nothing but Philosophy in 
practice. This alone differentiates Indian Philosophy from 
those of other countries. 

The ultimate aim of Philosophy and Life in India is 
realised by the true vision of the Supreme Self, that is, Atman ; 
so says the Sruti ‘artc^n and every system of thought 

directly or indirectly stands as a means {sMhana) to this very 
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aim. It is only because of this that it deserves the name Dariana. 
The nature of this Atman is so very subtle that to speak of it, 
nay even to think of it, is simply^ impossible as is clear from 
the Sruti — 

It is never possible to know the unlimited Atman, that 
is, its re_alisation, with the limited Manas. The anantariipa 
of the Atman cannot be expounded by any one particular 
school of thought. So what is found in different systems is 
that each one has limited its scope and represents one or two 
aspects of that ultimate truth only. Thus Nyaya-Vai^esika, 
for mstance, asserts the separate and independent existence 
of Atman, while the Sankhya proves that it is nothing but 
pure caitanya and leaves for the Vedanta to propound its 
blissful nature. Accordingly, every enquirer into the nature 
of this ultimate truth- cannot realise it at one and the same 
time. It is, therefore, that the great Acdryas have advised 
us to proceed after the ArundhaEdarsana-nydya and have laid 
great emphasis on the question of AdliiMribheda. It necessi- 
tates the attainment of those qualifications and conditions 
which must be acquired and fulfilled by the aspirant to philo- 
sophical studies before he can enter their portals and also in 
the course of those studies until he realises the ultimate goal. 
With this back-ground the various schools of Philosophy in 
India have been arranged and any one desirous to study them 
must also be accordingly equipped. 

This being so, it must be admitted that the various schools 
of Indian Philosophy expound the Truth from different angles 
of vision. Thus, it is not correct to hold that all the schools 
of thought deal with the same aspect and from the same stand- 
point. 1 do not think it would have been ever possible for the 
systems of thought to differ amongst themselves had they all 
taken their stand upon the same angle of vision. Can under 
any circumstancec a thing, say a pot ighata) for instance, appear 
to be different from what it is, if it be looked upon from the 
same stand-point ? But that there exists vast difference in 
the objects of treatment between the various schools cannot 
be gainsaid. So the conception of a hhuta, for instance, cannot - 
be the same in various schools. It is this Very difference in 
the outlook that necessitates the difference in their objects 
of treatment. Again, to an enquirer when all the systems 
are looked upon collectively, there appears a soft 6f gradatioh 
also amongst the various schools of Indian Philosophy. One 
system presupposes the treatment of another. As fof instance, 
the Sahkara-Vednta jiresupposes the saihafyavdda, the cdjr 
tanyasmrufa of the Ataman, and so. on of the Sankhiya. It 
19 ! . 
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is therefore, difficult to follow a particular system, if systems 
dealing with those stages which are prior to that, have not been 
properly studied. The doctrines of Sankara-Vedanta cannot 
be rightly understood if the Sankhya system has not been 
thoroughly studied, or those of the Sankhya without the careful 
study of Nyaya-Vai^esika, and so on. Hence, what one parti- 
cular system teaches is only an aspect of the ultimate truth 
and not the whole. 

Keeping all this in mind if any new approach is 
made to realise the highest end, it is welcome, and I would 
consider it as an addition to the existing systems of Indian 
Philosophy, Do we not have some ten different systems of 
Vedanta alone closely based on the Brahmasutras all leading 
to one and the same goal ? Not to speak of the past but even 
within our own living memory, only some three years back, 
the late Mahamahopadhyaya Paiichanana Tarkaratna of this 
very city propounded a new line of thinking, called Smrupd- 
dvaitmdda, and wrote a new and quite original commentary 
on the Brahmasutras, lidvasyopanisad and the Bhagamdgitd 
named Sahtihlulsya. His view-point is indeed a fresh addition 
to the list of the already existing monistic thoughts in the history 
of Indian Philosophy. According to this view, the Absolute 
or the Universal Being is the Unity of Supreme Power which 
is identical and yet in a mysterious way transcendent of its 
mutually contradicting aspects of Cit and Acit [Burusa and 
Prahrti), or Spirit and Matter — the eternal principles of Light 
and Darkness, of Consciousness and Insentiency, of Immuta- 
bility and Flux. Spirit and Matter’ are held to have a common 
essence with Brahman ox Sakti ; in fact, they have the same 
indivisible unity of Being as of Brahman or Sahti. 

There may be others who might have done similar service to 
the cause of true knowledge. The only point to be kept in 
view is that we should be* true to our aim and consistent in our 
method of approach in accordance with what has been 
said before. 

This sort of originality is possible only when a man has 
maintained moral and spiritual discipline throughout his life 
and is at least above the average man, if not entirely free from 
rdga, dvesa and moha ; and is always guided with right intuition 
and is also equipped with the knowledge of the 
existing systems. ^ In the present generation most of us are 
busy in ascertaining the correct interpretation of^ the existing 
texts. No doubt, this is very useful and must be done at all 
cost, but we should never forget that this is a means only and 
not the final aim; Though Philosophy in India is more or 
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less individualistic and requires that every individual person 
should realise the ultimate truth for himself, yet it is also ne- 
cessary that he should leave behind his mature experiences 
for the good of the future generation. ' 

It is very encouraging to see that the study of Indian 
Philosophy is becoming more popular and that the students 
and teachers of European Philosophy also consider their equip- 
ment incomplete -without its study. To my mind this is a 
change which has beem brought about by the publication of 
the History of Indian Philosophy by Professors S.Badhakrishnan 
and Das G-upta. No doubt, the ground was originally prepared 
by the translations of the most important and difficult texts 
by the late Dr. Jha and a few others, but it is from the pen 
of these professors that the thoughts have been synthetically 
arranged and presented to the scholarly world in an interesting 
and readable fom, so that it has become quite clear to all that 
Indian Philosophy also can be studied like the Philosophy 
of other countries. Following these scholars many others 
have also begun to write and it is very pleasing indeed to see 
several books now in the field. These scholars represent one 
type of scholarship, while the other type is found represented 
by scholars like the late Mm. Dr. Jha, Mahamahopadhyaya 
Gopinatha Kaviraja and a few others who have produced 
much more critical works entirely based on original sources 
and imbued with authenticity. *• 

These two types of work present a very important problem 
for us. We know that Western thoughtj though critical and 
logical, is yet entirely speculative. Scholars trained in that 
thought wholly depend upon reasonings and have no means 
to verify their conclusions. It is also a fact which needs no 
verification that howsoever pure a reasoning may be, it can 
never ensure the validity of the results unless it is corroborated 
by the actual reality. It is not that the Western scholarship 
does not realise this deficiency in its method, but as the philo- 
sophical problems are so very subtle and as they deal mostly 
with things which are beyond the range of our physical means 
of verification, it is not at all possible to carry on experiments 
in this field. It is, therefore, that the results of their specula- 
tion are frustrated very often and the scholars working accor- 
ding to that method are never sure of what they are doing. 
In Indian Philosophy, however, there is the process of 
nididhydsana which is compulsory for all to test the vahdity of 
the results of pure reasoning, and so its conclusion is never 
^found invalid. 
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Under the circumstances, when scholars trained in the 
Western method purely on speculative lines make an effort 
to, interpret the subtle problems of Indian Philosophy, they 
cannot ordinarily be expected to change their outlook and use 
the Indian method ; for, once the speculative method has made 
its impression on their mind, it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to wipe it off and remove their prejudices. I whole-heartedly 
welcome their scientific outlook but not their prejudices and 
lack of faith in the critical judgment of the orthodox scholars. 

I would insist on the combination of the critical method of 
Western scholarship and that of the orthodox learning; It 
may be true in the present circumstances to doubt the critical 
habit of Indian scholars, but it is simply ignorance to deny 
it. Our higher studies in different branches of learning very 
clearly show that the method of critically examining a problem 
is even now ttaditionalty present in most of our orthoclox Pandits. 
It is, therefore, that the scholars, of European Philosophj!" try 
to find out the thoughts of Spinoza, Berkeley, Hume, Kant 
and Hegel in the works of Indian thinkers and if, bv chance, 
they could thrust in their views in the works of Sankara, Eama- 
nuja and others, then alone they appear to attach some sense 
to the works of Indian Philosophers. In other words, the 
present standard of judgment of our modern scholars is Western 
thought. Whatever appears similar to or is found nearer to 
the Western thought, that alone can have some value for om* 
modernists. The result is that Indian thoughts are interpreted 
wrongly in the light of the western thoughts and the true sphit ' 
and merit are harcll^^ ever realised by them. This is a grave 
danger wMch we have- before us. If this practice is allowed 
to continue for a longer period, 1 am afraid, the original contri- 
butions of Indian Philosophy will be thrown behind the huge 
columns of thick dark clouds of utter ignorance, and the sublime 
tradition of the thought will be irrecoverably lost. 

Already it is found that, due to one reason or another 
the traditions of certain schools are lost and we find ourselves 
in utter helplessness to understand the true spirit of those 
thoughts. I will just refer to one or two instances to illustrate 
the above. 

From_ our studies of the various schools of thought, .in- 
cluding Epics and Puranas, it appears that the school of Sankhya 
has been so very popular that hardly there is a sastra, or even 
a book of Sanskrit hterature which does not refer to its teachings, 
and it is perhaps due to this- very popularity that we have so- 
many variations in its treatmeatr. As for instance, some hold 
Frakrti to be eternal, while others consider it to be a product. 
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Again, some believe that there is only one Prakrti, while others 
propound its plurality, and so on. But due to the loss of its 
tradition and sonie connecting link, we find hardly any com- 
mentary which can claim to be true and faithful to what Isvara- 
kisna has taught in bis Kdrikas, and to my mind it has become 
extremely difficult to restore his teachings. 

Again, a much more serious result appears to be that 
though it is so very clear that there exists a synthetic gradation 
amongst the various schools of Indian Philosophy, yet most 
of our orthodox Pandits, who are, in fact, the real custodians 
of the treasures of Indian scholarship, are quite unwilling to 
accept it. It is the negligence of this outlook which seems to 
me responsible for so much misunderstanding in the true inter- 
pretation of philosophical problems even amongst the orthodox 
Pandits. 

Then again, we know that the Bha.sya of Eamanujacarya 
on the Bddcmlyamsfdms is called Sribhasya and there is a 
common belief in this part of the country that the school of 
Eamanuja-Vedanta is said to belong to the Snscmpradaya. 
Most of our Pandits and modern scholars hold that Sri is the • 
fo’under of the Smwpraddya and they quote the following verse 
from the Padmapurdna in support of their belief : 

tciiRT: f^fe'TRHT: 1 1 

But our critical study and enquiry in the traditional families 
indicate that Sri is not the founder of this Sampraddya and 
that the school of Eamanuja-Vedanta emphasises Sriyah Patih 
and not Sri. It is further said that as the term Sri indicates 
the Vaisnavas of the Eamanuja school and others 
also have been traditionally adding it before everything they 
name. So they have Srivaikuntha, Sridhdma, Srimukha, and 
so on. Now it is difficult to say which of the two views is 
correct. 

These are some of the instances where we can see the 
disasterous results of the loss of tradition and original thoughts. 
So if our modern scholars continue the practice of reading western 
thoughts in Indian ones, I. am. afraid, only after a few years 
the true spirit, nay the very foundation of Indian Philosophy, 
will be shaken, and once the tradition is lost, it wiU not be 
possible to recover it. : 

I must make it clear that T am not opposed to any com- 
parative study, rather I think it very useful for the clear under- 
standing of philosophical problems. What I mean, therefore, 
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is that as the two thoughts differ like the two poles in their 
outlook, it is very difficult to find out any common and useful 
ground to work on and any kind of forced interpretation to 
bring them together will simply ruin the cause. So these two 
thoughts should be left to flourish quite independently in their 
own separate spheres. And if ever any reference has to be 
made for showing some similarity, their outlook should never 
be forgotten. With -these clear ideas of difference in mind 
whenever and wherever anj^ attempt is made to study Indian 
Philosophy, it is welcome. It is, therefore, quite necessary 
that we, the students and teachers of Indian Philosophy, should 
try to study the original texts on the traditional methods and 
not to depend upon mere translations which are generally 
confusing and sometimes convey thoughts not quite accurate. 
At present there is a great need of that type of scholarship 
which the late Mm. Dr. Jha, Mm. Pmmavatara Sarma and the 
present Mm. Gopinatha Kaviraj have shown in their w'orks. 
We should produce works written with the help of modern 
critical method combined with the depth of learning of the 
traditional Pandits. This type of work alone can maintain 
the high tradition and purity of Indian thought. Our work 
should be marked with authenticity fully documented with 
original texts and critical judgment. We know such works 
will not be so popular, but is it not dangerous to sacrifice every- 
thing for gaining popularity ? For popularity too we do want 
a separate set of books, so that they can be freely used by the 
beginners, or those who are working in different fields and cannot 
easily get any facility to study standard works. But here 
also I would like the presentation of thoughts to be very accurate, 
so that the grounding of our beginners may not remain shaky 
and unsound. 

By the way, I wish to inform you that it is with this very 
idea that the admirers and friends of the late Dr. Ganganatha 
Jha have founded a Research Institute at Allahabad. Amongst 
its various aims, one is to bring the two types of scholars together 
to their mutual benefit. There are eminent Sanskritists whose 
knowledge of their subject is deep and quite sound, but neither 
it is recognised in the world of modern scholarship nor does 
the advantage of their learning become available to such modern 
scholars who need it most. It is yery necessary to bring the 
Sanskritists who have finally qualified themselves on the 
traditional lines in close touch with the methods of modem 
scientific researches and to provide facilities to the modern 
scholars for introduction to the depth of the traditional learning 
of the orthodox Pandits. Then alone we shall have the most 
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needed combination of what is the best in the two types of 
scholairship. This will also help us to preserve the ancient 
traditional learning of the country which to our great regret 
is fast disappearing. But it pains me to remark that we never 
feel for this even for a moment. It will not be out of place to 
quote a few lines from the experiences of an ex-Governor of 
Bengal which will tell you what others think of our Pandits 
even these days. Lord Lytton says : “I have called this 
book Pundits and Elephants because, as I said in my farewell 
address to the members of the Asiatic Society^ these were 
examples of the indigenous, genuine and original qualities 
which compelled iny admiration whenever and wherever I 
met them. I never tired of watching elephants and studjdng 
their ways and habits. They seemed to me to be the em- 
bodiment of the true civilisation of India. Their antiquity, 
their calm dignity, their deliberation, their immense reserve 
of strength, their complete self-confidence and their superb 
humility' were qualities that I also associated with the 
Pundits.” 

Coming back to my proper subject, I wish to draw your 
serious attention to a very important fact. I need not say 
that India is essentially a country of spiritual and religious 
thoughts. Philosophy and religion are the two vital parts of 
her people. Not only in the very veins of her people there flow 
Philosophy and Eeligion but even in the very soil below their 
feet we see nothing but Philosophy and Eeligion. Such being the 
case, how do you like that thousands of her children go out 
of the sacred portals of our Universities every year without 
getting any opportunity whatsoever of thinking, nay even 
of hearing, for a moment (5f their own essence, I mean Philo- 
sophy and Eeligion ? We prescribe courses in Western Philo- 
sophy, Logic, Psychology, Metaphysics, Ethics and so on and 
teach our boys things vAich are quite foreign to their nature 
and which may or may not be congenial to them, but why 
are we ashamed or careless to prescribe even one fourth of 
the entire degree course to be compuhorily taught in Indian 
Philosophy ? Do you dare say that there is nothing worth 
teaching ?' What more shameful can it be to see that 
the best brains of the country go out without ever being 
told of the bidden treasures of their own in the Upayiisads 
and the works of the great Acaryas — Sankara, Eamanuja 
and others ? - 

Pundits and elephants are things which are associated in my 
mind, they alike arouse my deepest respect, and I shall he ever grateful to 
the country that has made me acquainted with them btoh”— 1927 
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The same is the fate of Eeligion which alone teaches us 
the means of becoming happy here and hereafter. It is religion 
alone which moulds the life of a man. If closely seen, it is 
found that every man follows consciously or unconsciously 
some religion or other, but what is required is to give a regular 
training in it on right lines, so that one can understand the 
essence of it and make the best use of it in the course of one’s 
whole life. But we see that in the course of his entire period 
.of training a boy is never told of it. He is, therefore, quite 
ignorant as to the very aim of his life. Even when he grows 
old and completes his training period, he becomes so much 
merged into the worldly life that he hardly gets any time to 
think of what is Eeligion. The result is that throughout his 
whole life he fails to experience peace and consolation and 
never realises the force of inner self. He never feels for a moment 
that there is a life after death and that he should make some 
preparation for that long journey. His life remains aimless 
and irregular. May I ask you to tell me who is responsible 
for all these? Can we consciously throw the blame on the 
shoulders of our youngsters ? Never. Persons in authority 
alone are to be blamed. It is their duty to give them timely 
instructions in this line also. So they' alone are responsible 
for all the shortcomings of our youngsters. Even if anything 
is being done at present towards this in any institution, it is 
clear they are never serious and so the little they do becomes 
a farce. 


It is never late to admit one s own mistake, "l^e mav 
even now, if we desire to do something seriously, rectify our 
past negligence. I would, therefore, suggest that Ve should 
try our best to introduce a full paper in Indian Logic at the 
Intermediate stage and one full paper in the degree course 
to begin with and after some experience we must reserve fifty 
per cent of the total marks for Indian Philosophy for every 
examination. We are the authorities to propose this in our 
committees of courses in different Boards and Universities 
and if we at all realise the seriousness of this proposal, we should 
not fail to take the earliest steps to implement it in our 
committees and to draft syllabus for the course and appoint 
qualified scholars to write books accordingly. ''' 

There is one more point to which I would like to draw 
your attention. For any kind of higher research work a eood 
eoUection of manuscripts ik quite indispensable; Though there 
are several organisations where, this work of collAction and 
search is being done, yet there is a very great need of making 
much more vigorous efforts m this field. Every day we see 
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that thousands of manuscripts are crumbling to pieces and 
are left at the mercy of white-ants and are lost for ever. It 
is to be kept in mind that for the reconstruction of the social, 
political, philosophical and religious history of India, we have 
to depend entirely on these manuscripts alone. That we ha,ve 
not yet been able to do much work in the ancient period of our 
history is a clear proof to show that our searches in this field 
are not quite satisfactory, I may inform you that just a little 
effort in tlris field- has enabled us to collect over three thousand 
manuscripts for the newly established Gangamtha Jha Be- 
search Institute at Allahabad within five or six months. We 
have definite information about thousands of manuscripts 
lying unused and uncared for in this very city and we can easily 
imagine the importance of these manuscripts. I may tell you 
that the owners in most oases are ignorant of the value of these 
manuscripts and so they are perishing. It is very difficult 
to preserve these manuscripts and if no effort to secure them 
or to preserve them even in their own places is made in hear 
future, they will all be thrown in the lap of mother Gahga. 
It is also necessary in most eases to get their transcripts done, 
for some of the manuscripts have become so very old that they 
will be destroyed even while handling. This work of ours 
needs big funds and sincere workers. For want of funds, 1 
am sure, no serious scholarly work can ever be allowed to suffer 
and’ particularly, when we have our revered Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malavi.ya and Professor Eiadhakrishnan with their 
Rajas, Maharajas and Biiias. I only feel dearth of men for this 
serious work. We know it cannot be done by one man. It 
is a work which can be done, if all of us join together and try 
to collect these manuscripts from every village and town where 
we go and live. I would even ask the students to collect these 
from their villages and place them in safe places. 

Lastly, I would draw your attention to the fact that 
there seems to be a tendency to regard Jainism and Buddhism 
as separate from Indian Philosophy. I do not see any justi- 
fication for this. Already there are so many splits and do 
we not feel tired of it ? Are they foreign to India ? Do we 
not see vast differences even amongst the orthodox systems 
themselves ? Can any student of Indian Philosophy neglect 
their study ? It is the duty of every student of Philosophy 
to 'study each of these systems from the right angle of 
vision and do fulD justice to them. No system of thought 
can be properly studied without reference to all of them. 
So I leave it to you to find out if there is any sense in 
tlxis split. 
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This is all, friends, that I had to say ; and I hope shall 
be able to do something to further the cause of Indian Pliiio- 
sophy on right lines. I shall regard myself amply rewarded if 
you can secure a safe place for it in our Institutions and also 
do something to collect and preserve mannscripts. Before I 
conclude, I must once more thank you for your kindness and 
patient hearing. 



PEESIDENTIAL IBDEESS : PALI AND BUDDHISM 

By ■ 

Dr. P. V. Bapat, 

Professor of Pali, Eergusson College, Poona. 

Brother and Sister Dbleoatbs, 

I have to thank, very sincerely, the Executive Gommittee 
of the All- India Oriental Conference for having given me the 
honour of presiding over tliis section, of Pali and Buddhism of 
the Xllth Session of the All-India Oriental Conference. It 
is for the first time in the history of this Conference that a 
separate section is being assigned to Pali and Buddhism. . It 
was, perhaps, discovered by the organisers of the Conference 
that this subject did not receive the attention it deserved, 
when combined with Ardhamagadlii or Prakrits and Jainism 
section. Prof. Beniruadhav Barua, in his presidential address 
of the Prakrit section of the Tenth Session of our Conference 
held at Tirupati made a remark : “I sincerely hope that from 
the next session of the Conference, Pali, too, would be. given 
a distinct place which it pre-eminently deserves.” Speciali- 
sation has now advanced to a such stage that it is being more 
and more difficult for Oriental scholars to keep abreast with 
the latest developments in the varius branches of the oriental 
studies. The world-wide interest which Buddhism invokes 
has made it still more difiicult. 

Before we proceed further, it is our bounden duty to pay 
homage to the departed savants in our field. Mrs. C. A. E. 
Ehys Davids, the President of the Pali Text Society "since the 
death of her illustrious husband. Dr. T. W. Ehys Davids, in 
the year 1922, passed away on 26th June, 1942. She was ably 
gniding the affairs of the Pali Text Society which continued 
to publish, with . re-doubled force, as it were, the texts and 
translations from Pali. Though in the last few years of her life 
there was a considerable change in her conception about the 
fundamental teachings of the Buddha, she was considered to be 
a champion of studies in Pali and Early Buddhism. _ Prof. 
Stcherbatsky of the Academy of Arts and Sciences also passed 
away. He had been a very ardent exponent of' Buddhist philo- 
sophy and his books on ‘Conception of- Buddhism,’ 1928, ‘Con- 
ception of Nirvana” 1927, and his ‘Buddlnst Logie’ (two vols. 
1930-32) have proved to the world of scholars his merits to 
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interpret to the Western world the philosophj’' of Buddhism 
contained in difficult Sanskrit texts. Prof. E. H. Johnson 
expired in October 1942. His translations of Buddhacarita 
and Saundarananda are well-known and we shall very much 
miss his reviews on books on Indology. Prof. Heinrich Zimmer 
of Heidelberg University died as an exile in New York. His 
work ‘Maya, der Indische Mythos’ is well-known. We have 
also come to know of the sad death of Prof. Liiders of Berlin 
University. His publication of the Eragments of Buddhist 
Dramas as well as of Kalpanamanditika had created a great 
stir in the world of scholars. Quite recently news has been 
published of the expiry of Sir Aurel Stein. His wonderful 
discoveries in Central Asia have opened up quite a new vista 
of Buddhist studies, and the treasures of manuscripts 
discovered by him have kept a number of scholars busy in 
deciphering and interpreting them.' His famous volumes 
on Ser-India have become the fittest monuments; for him. 
We are also grieved to learn of the death of the Polish 
scholar, Stanislas Schayer, from occupied Poland. He was 
well-known for his ‘Pre-canonical Buddhisin’ (AO 1935), ‘Fire 
and Fuel’ (1926), ‘Anityata, the problem of impermanence in 
Buddhist philosophy’ (1933-34) and ‘Contributions to ^ the 
Problem of time in Buddhist Philosoph}’’ (1938). 

L PaliinEtirope 

It is being increasingly more and more recognised that 
the studies of Pali and Buddhism cannot be entirely divested 
of studies in earlier literature of India like the Vedas, Brah- 
manas and Upanisads, particularly the last, and that it is 
not possible to have a proper perspective of the Buddhist thought 
without thoroughly understanding its background. Buddhism 
cannot be taken as a manifestation of an independent up-start 
movement, but it must be taken as a chain in the historical 
evolution of Indian thought. 

In January 1948, the Bhandarkar Oriental Eesearch 
Institute, Poona, commemorated its Silver Jubilee and marked 
the occasion with the publication of two volumes, one of which 
gives the ‘Progress of Indie Studies’ in twelve sections. Un- 
fortunately, it does not include the progress of studies in Pali 
and Buddhism. Friends have suggested that as this is the 
first occasion when a separate section in our Conference is 
being given for Pali and Buddhism, it would not be out-of-place 
to take a survey of studies in Pali and Buddhism in general, 
during the last twenty-five years. It would also make good 
the lacuna in the Bhandarkar Institute volume. 
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The iDhilologioal interest of European scholars in Pali studies 
in the early few years of the second half of the nineteenth 
century, as revealed by Fr. Muller^s ‘Beitrage zum Kenntniss 
der Pali-Sprache’ (ISOT-OO), Senart’s ‘Kaccayana’s Grammaire 
Palie’ with translations, and notes (Paris, 1871), J. Minayeff’s 
‘Grannnaire Palie’ (Paris, 1874), A. Griinwedell’s ‘Eupasiddhi’, 
(Berlin, 1883) etc., was soon followed by the interest in the 
literature and religious thought of the Buddhists. It was 
considered necessary to make organised and systematic attempts 
in making available to the European scholars the original 
Pali texts and Dr. H. Oldexiberg published in Eoman characters 
the Vinaya Pitaka, or the Collection on Buddhist Discipline 
(London, 1879-83). When Dr. T.WY. Ehys Davids retired from 
Ceylon Civil Service, ho with the help of other scholars founded 
the Pali Text Society (1881), which, since its lirst publication 
in 1882, has been publishing, until lately (1941), two volumes, 
at least, every year. The Society had published by tlie year 
1918 almost all the books of the Sutta and Abhidhamma Pitakas 
(except Apadana and Tika-patthana). If this period of 1881- 
1918 could be roughly described as being devoted to the pubh- 
cation, in the main, of the original Canonical texts of the two 
Pitakas, Sutta and Abhidhamma, the succeeding period can 
be described as being devoted to the publication of the com- 
mentaries on the canonical texts. Commentaries already 
undertaken were completed and fresh ones were taken in hand 
and published. We may say now that the Pali Text Society 
has supplied to us the commentaries on most of the Canonical 
texts. Those on the Vinaya, Ahguttara, Patisambhida and 
Theragatha are incomplete while those on Buddhavamsa and 
Apadana are probably on the waiting list. It is needless to 
say how very valuable these commentaries have been to all 
Pali scholars. The indexes to the published texts, canordcal 
as well as commentaries, have been found to be very useful 
and we learn with much regret that the work on Pitaka 
Concordance remained incomplete before the death of Mrs. 
Ehys Davids (1942). 



English Translations of Canonical Texts 

Another important activity of the Pali Text Society has 
been to supply us English translations, of the canonical texts 
in Pali. This series, along with the Sacred Books of the Bast 
as well as the Sacred Books of the Buddhists, has covered 
most of the important books of Bae canonical literature. Miss 
I. B. Horner, on whom we understand has now fallen the mantle 
of the Presidentship of the Pah Text Society, has given two 
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volumes of the Book of Discipline and a third is reported to 
he in press. These volumes along with the Vinaya Texts of 
Khys Davids and Oldenberg (1881-85) cover most of the im- 
portant volumes of the Vinayapitaka. A large part of the 
Suttapitaka is translated. The Digha and Majjhima Nikayas 
have their translations in the ‘Dialogues of the Buddha’ (1899, 
1910, 1921) and ‘Further Dialogues of the Buddha’ (1926-27 
in the Sacred Books of 'the Buddhists). ‘The Book of Kindred 
Sayings’ by Mrs. Ehys Davids and F. L. Woodward of Tasmania 
(1917-1930) and the ‘Book of Gradual Sayings’ by F. L. Wood- 
ward and E. M. Hare (1932-86) are the translations of the other 
two Nikayas, Samyutta and Anguttara. Of the lOiudda- 
kanikaya., the most popular of the important Amliunes, the 
Dhammapada and the Suttanipata were already translated 
by Maxintilier and V. Fausboll respectively in the Sacred Books 
of the East Series, vol. X (1881). In the Minor Anthologies, 
however, Mrs. Ehys Davids has included the Dhammapada also 
along with the Khuddakapatha for her translation. Udana and 
Itivuttaka are translated by F. L. Woodward, while Dr. B. C. 
Law has given us the translations of Buddhavaiusa and Cariya- 
pitaka (1988) m the same Series. We are fmther assured that 
the translations of Petavatthu and Vimanavatthu, with excerpts 
from the commentary, by H. S. Gehman and Jean Kennedy 
are in press. Thera-and-Theri-gatha have been already known 
to readers in their English garb : ‘The Psalms of the Early 
Buddhists — the Sisters (1909), the Brethern’ (1918). Onlj^ 
three volumes in this Nikaya — the Niddesa, Patismibhidamagga 
and Apadana still remain to be translated. Of the Abhidhamma, 
Dhammasangani, the first basic work, was already translated . 
by Mrs. Ehys Davids in her ‘A Buddhist Manual of Psycho- 
logical Ethics’ with’ a very learned introductory essay (Oriental 
Translation Fund, No. XII, London, 1928). An excellent 
translation of another important Abhidhamma book, Katha- 
vatthu is foimd in ‘Points of Controversy’ or Subjects of 
Discourse by Shwe Zan Aung and Mrs. Ehys Davids (1915). 
Dr. B. 0. Law’s ‘Designation of Human Types’ (1922) translates 
Puggalapannatti, a minor Abhidhamma text. Thus only four 
works of the Abhidhamma still remain to be translated — 
Yibhanga, Dhatukatha, Yamaka and Patthana. 

Non-Ganonical Texts 

Of the non-canonical works, the most interesting ones, ' 
the Dipavamsa and Milindapanha, were given to us by H. 
Oldenberg and V. Trenckner, respectively, as early as 1879 and 
1880. In addition, to a few minor works of later times such 
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as Khuddalinsikklia, Millasikldia, Clia-dliatuvaipsa, Pajjarnadhu, 
Saddhasnmopayana etc. that appeai’ed in the P. T. S. Journals, 
from time to time, the important non-canonical treatises like 
Abhidhammatthasangaha, the most popular Manual on Buddhist 
philosophy by Anuruddha (1884), Gandhavanisa (Journal, 1886), 
a brief bibliography of Buddhist books in Pali, Sasanavamsa, 
(1897) a traditional account of the spread of Buddhism in 
Southern Asia, Nettipakarapa, a philosophical treatise (1902), 
Mahavarnsa (1908) and Culavamsa (1926-27),‘ the Chronicles 
of Ceylon, Buddhadatta’s Manuals on Vinaya and Abhidhanuna 
(1915, 1928), Yisuddhimagga (1920-21), the most standard 
book of encyclopaedic nature on earlj'^ ISuddhism and Vamsa- 
tthappakasini (Commentary on Mahavarnsa) came at intervals. 

English Translations of Non-Canonical Texts 

Of the most important texts of these non-canonical texts, 
also, English translations have now become available. Shwe 
Zan Aung and Mrs. Ehys Davids have given (1910) the trans- 
lation of the Alihidliainniatthsangaha in their ‘Compedium 
of Philosophy’ with a masterly introduction by the former. 
Of the same work, E. L. Hoffmann has given a German trans- 
lation (1928). Another Burmese scholar. Principal P. Maung 
Tin gave us the translations of the Atthasalini (1920-21) aiid 
Visuddhimagga (1922, 28, 31) in his ‘Expositor’, and ‘Path of 
Purity’ respectively. W. Geiger and Mrs. Mabel E. Eickmers 
have translated the Chronicles, Mahavarnsa and Culavamsa 
(1912, 1929-80). Along with the Atthasalini, some other 
important and interesting commentaries also, have been 
made available to purely English readers. The Commentary 
on Dhamrnapada, a book of world-literature, has been trans- 
lated by E. Watsfm Burlingame in his ‘Buddhist Legends’ 
(Harvard Oriental Series, 28, 29, 30, 1921). ‘The Debates 
Commentary’ by Dr. B. C. Law is an illuminating translation of 
the commentary on Kathavatthu, a text which, as tradition 
puts it, was added to the list of Abhidhamma books at the 
time of the Third Council of Pataliputta or Patna. 

The Jatakas form a Mterature by themselves, and the 
standard edition of Y. Eausboll stands unrivalled. Their 
popularity is highly enhanced by their English translation 
by several scholars working under the general editorship of 
Prof. E. W. Cowell (Cambridge Uni. Press, 1895-1918). 

Thus from the short review of the activities of the Pali 
Text Society, it will be. found that a very large portion of the 
credit of supplying critical editions, in Eoman characters, of 
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the texts of the Pali Canon as well as of most of the commen- 
tiaries, goes to the Pali Text Society. In the work of trans- 
lations, the credit is shared bj'' the Societj'' -along with tlie or- 
ganisors of the Sacred Books of the East, Sacred Books of the 
Buddhists, as well as the organisors of the Harvard Oriental 
Series, in which last we have another translation of the Suttani- 
pata along with the text printed facing it (No. 87, 1982). 

Publications in the East 
{i) Ceylon 

With the national awakening in the East, the young 
Buddhists of Ceylon were enthused with a new spirit of the 
revival of Buddhism. There was produced keeness in the 
minds of young men to revive the simplicity of the original 
Buddhist Faith, to revive the study of old Pali texts, and to 
revive the practice of having Buddhist names in families where 
Christian names were more or less forced upon them by the 
political vicissitudes in the history of Ceylon. Eich merchants 
felt an urge to do something for the Buddhist faith. In Hewa- 
vitarane family, there was founded a Trust called ‘Simon Hewa- 
vitarane Bequest Fund’ to provide for the publication of the 
texts and commentaries in Pali. With the assistance, in 1914, 
of the veteran Pali scholar from Maharastra, Prof. Dharma- 
nanda Kosambi, plans were laid for the publication of the 
commentaries. Petavatthu-Atthakatha was published as the 
first in the series (1917). Then soon followed the commentaries 
on other texts like the Thera-and-Theri-gatha (1918), Bigha- 
nikaya, first part, (1925) etc., -v^ith the total result that by now 
(1948) there have appeared as many as forty-four volumes-— 
no mean accomplishment— on excellent paper, with clear type, 
with variants in footnotes, with indexes and with bold type 
for words commented upon. These are much better, on account 
of this last feature, than the Aluvihara editions. Most of the 
commentaries on the Sutta and Abhidhamma books are com- 
pleted, or are on the way to completion. The Atthakathas 
on the Majjhima and on the Vinaya, however, are a long way 
off their completion. It is much to be desired that when the 
commentaries are all published, the works of the original canon 
are also taken in hand, along with the Tikas or sub-commen- 
taries. It is astonishing to find that even in Ceylon, there 
/Should not be still any printed editions of the Yamaka, 
Patthana, Patisambhidamagga and all the Jatakas. It 
is aiso interesting to note that in the Simon Hewavitarane 
Series, Commentaries on the Nettipakarana (1921), Suttasangaha 
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(1929) and Catublianavara (1929) as well as the Visuddhimagga- 
Atthaliatha — it is customary to call it an Atthakatha as it 
has been credited to fulfil the roll of an illuminating Commentary 
on the Nikayas — ^are included. 

Although there have been several texts and commentaries 
printed elsewhere in Ceylon, wliich it, is impossible to name, 
we may m nation here Eev. A. P. Buddhadatta’s Visuddhiraagga 
(1914) and Apadana (1930), two volumes of the Visuddhimagga 
Tika (which end with the Indriyasaecaniddesa-vannaaia) edited 
by Morontuduve Dhammananda Nayakatthera of Yidyodaya- 
parivena, Abhidhammatthavibhavuai (1933) and Atthasalini 
Mulatika (1938) published in the Yidyodaya-Tika Publication 
Series. Dighanikaya (all the three vols.) is published in the 
Manatuhga publication Series (1929) and Yimativinodani, the 
commentary on Yinaya-Attlxakatha, is published by Dr. H. 
Gabriel de Silva, Colombo, 1935. 

(ii) Siam' and Cambodia 

In Siam, with the laatronage of the members of the then 
royal family, things have been much favourable. The com- 
mentaries (Atthakathil), svere published in and about the year 
1920 (B.E. 2463), while the whole of the Canon has been re- 
printed (1925-28) on excellent paper in 45 volumes. The 
jatakatthakatha, also has been published in ten volumes (19- 
22-24). There are hidexes, by no means exhaustive, to the 
Commentaries and though much has thus been done to facilitate 
the work of a scholar, one cannot help remarking that the 
usefulness of these volumes would have been increased if the 
original words commented upon had been printed in some 
distinctive type to enable them to be distinguished from the rest, 
as has been done in the books of the Simon Hewavitarane 
Series of Ceylon. Dighanikaya-padanukkamo (Index to the 
Digha) is published under the patronage of the Royal Institute 
of Bankok (1933). Pancika (?Panjika) oia Abhidhammattha- 
vibhavani (1933) and several Jataka collections in Siamese 
have appeared, xknother interesting publication is a repro- 
duction of Lefmann’s Lalitavistara with the Siamese translation 
(1933). In Cambodia, also, this modern activity in Buddhist 
publications is on the increase, Buddhist institutes w'ere esta- 
blished at Phnom-penh (1980) and at Laos (1931). Several 
■ Pah texts with translations have appeared. Mile. Suzanne 
Carpeles of Phnom-penh reported in 1937 (P. T. Society’s 
report for 1987) that the work of the printing of thesYinaya- 
pitaka with text and translation, in Cambodian, in fifteen 
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volumes was comiDleted and that the Mahavaravagga of the 
Saniyuttanikaj'-a of the Suttapitaka was going to the press. 
Numerous little tracts have also been puldished in Cambodian 
translations for the use of the laity. 

(Hi) Burma 

■ Burma has always been leading in the field of Tipitaka 
studies and a whole series of canonical texts, Commentaries, 
important non-canonical works, and Tikas have been published 
from time to time. The art of presenting the works to the 
readers in an attractive form seems to be far from the minds 
of these printers and publishers. Thej^ will print even verses 
also as in prose, although in later editions attempt at improving 
this technique seems to be aimed at. Books published from 
the Hanthawaddy Press, P. G. Mundyne Pitaka Press, and 
Zabu Meit Swe Press need to be specially mentioned. An 
important text published in the last mentioned Series is Petako- 
padesa by Mahakaccana. . Hardy had prepared a copy in 
Eoman characters of this text and it has been still preserved 
in the State Library, Berlin. It was used by Eudolf Fuchs 
for his ‘Specimen des Petakopadesa,’ Berlin, 1908. This is a 
companion volume of the Netti-pakarana, but does not seem 
to be much studied. Another interesting thing about this 
text is that it quotes certain passages which are taken from 
what the author calls ‘Ekuttarika’ — evidently corresponding 
to Auguttara — a title which is used by the Sarvastivadins, 
although in another place it quotes from Ahguttara as Avell. 
Another interesting feature of this series is that the words 
commented upon are indicated by a star. A number of sub- 
commentaries like Atthasalini-Yojana, Anutika, MadhusarattHa- 
dipani, Atthasalini-Mulatika and the Tikas on other Attha- 
kathas are available. 

(iv) India 

Just as the scholars of Europe, or of Ceylon, Burma, 
Siam, Cambodia etc. prefer to use for Pali the characters used 
in their own land, so also in India, the students of Pali prefer 
to use Indian characters for Pali. After the introduction of 
Pali studies in the University of Calcutta or of Bombay, the 
Indian student keenly felt the need of Pali books in Indian 
characters. Pandit Vidhusekhar Bhattacharya’s Milindapanha 
(only a part) appeared 'in Ber^ali script. His Pali Prakasa 
and Patimokkha appeared in Bengali, while Prof. E. G. Bhad- 
kamkar published in Bevanagari characters his Jatakapuppha- 
mala (1912).' With the vigorous/efforts of popularising Pah, 
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Prof. D. Kosambi published liis Pali Eeader, part I (1914), 
Babiranidanavahuana (1914) and Nidanakatha of the Jatakat- 
thakatha (1915). The late lamented Prof. C. Y. Eajawade 
published the 2nd part of Pali Eeader as well as Hatthavana- 
gallaviharavaihsa (1916) and later, with the co-operation of 
Prof. N. Iv. Bhagvat and the present writer, Majjhimanikaya 
(Mulapannasaka), 1918. The present writer published in 1924 
a very critical and scholarly edition of the Suttanipata, several 
hundreds of copies of which were unfortunately burnt in the 
fire of the Aryabhushana Press, with the result that the book 
is now out of print. Dr. Bimal Churn Law followed with his 
Oariyapitaka and Dathavamsa (1924, 1925), which, however, 
appear to be printed off by the publishers, without perhaps 
referring the proofs to the editor, as is so often the experience 
of the editors or authors. For, there are several very gross 
mistakes which do not appear to be possible from a scholar like 
Dr. B. 0. Law. Prof. N. K. Bhagvat of St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, has given Jatakakathasandoha (1929), Khuddaka- 
patlia (1928), Dhammapada (1935) and when he became a 
member of the University Senate, he got the University of 
Bombay start the Devanagari Pali Texts Series, in which ap- 
peared the Nidanakatha (a reprint of Kosambi’s edition, 1915), 
Mahavandsa and Dighanikaya (2nd vol. 1936), Majjhimanikaya 
(Majjhima-pannasaka, 1987-38), Therigatha and Theragatha 
(1938-39), Miiindapanha (edited by Prof. E. D. Vadekar of 
Poona, 1940). Mahavagga, we understand, is in press. Paritta 
and Buddhaghosuppatti may also be mentioned to his credit, 
although one wishes there may have been exercised a greater 
care in selecting the proper readings in the latter. 

A similar attempt has also been made at Saranath, Benares, 
by the Mahabodiii Sabha, and we have as many as eleven books 
of the Khuddakanikaya — all the volumes except the Jataka, 
Niddesa, Patisambhidamagga and Apadana — edited by Eahula 
Sankrtyayana, Ananda Kausalyayana and Jagadi^a Ka^yapa 
and pubhshed by Eev. Uttama of Burma. It is not for us, 
here, to express any opinion on these attempts, but even as 
first working editions, one wishes they had been more carefully 
and critically edited, with introduction and indexes. 

Other more praiseworthy attempts may be mentioned 
in Prof. D. Kosambi’s edition of the yisuddhflnagga, part I, 
Text, published by the Bharatiya Yidyabhavana (1940), Andheri, 
Bombay, Ilnd part of the same with his own independent, 
lucid commentary, Yisuddhimaggadipika (1948) and that 
of Abhidhammatthasangaha with his own simple and remarkably 
clear commentary, Navanitatika (Mahabodhi Society, Sarnath,. 
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Benares, 1941). Both these vohrmes have been supplied v/ith 
indexes, and in the case of the former, he has also given the list 
of the important variants. ^^Trile on this point, one cannot 
but be reminded of the attempts spread over more than half 
a century, of the Harvard Univemity, Cambridge, Mass. U.S.A., 
at giving a standard edition of the text and translatiou of the 
Visuddhimagga, originally attempted by Henry Clark TVarren 
(1854-1899), the author of ‘Buddhism in Translations’ (Harvard 
Oriental Series, No. 3, 1896). Prof. I). Koaambi and the present 
writer had the good fortune of being associated with these 
attempts. But we are quite at a loss to know why the fruit of 
these attempts has not yet seen the light of the day. Palibhasa 
pravesa by Mr. N. Y. Tungar (1989) has been found as a very 
useful Manual of Pali Grammar bj’' students in Maharastra. Eev. 
Jagadisa Ka^yapa, has given us an excellent edition of Moggal- 
lana’s grammar in his Pali Mai lavyakarana (Mahabodhisabha, 
Sarnath, 1940) written in Plindi and provided with all the 
necessary indexes. This book gives, in the first half, a very 
systematic treatment of the subject, suitable to the modern 
methods, and leaves nothing to be desired. Thanks are also 
due to the Bhandarkar Oriental Eesearch Institute, Poona, 
for including in their newly started Bhandarkar Oriental 
Series, books of Pali literature. Prof. E. B. Yadekar has earned 
gratitude of the student-world by his edition of the Patimokkha 
(1989) which would be found highly useful by students of 
Vinaya. With him as joint-editor, the present writer has 
laboured for several years in preparing critical editions of two 
very difficult works of the \bhidhannna character — Dhannna- 
sangani (1940), and xktthasalini (1942). These editions have 
been very highly spoken off. The scholarly introductions have 
been of considerable use even to laymen to understand the 
abstruse contents of the two works, and lay bare the mtricacies 
of the subject matter dealt with in these books. The typo- 
graphical devices and the exhaustive indexes highly increase 
the usefulness of the works even as books of reference on the 
subject of the Abhidhamma. 

In passing, we may also refer to Mr. Batuknatha Sharma’s 
Pali Jatakavali, which gives the Pali JStakas with their Sanskrit 
rendering printed on the opposite page. This Sanskrit, rendering, 
though it occasionally ipisses the significance of the Pali idiom, 
will go a long way in popularising the Jatakas among the Sanskrit 
pandits. In Bengal, Thera ahd Therigatha, Majjhima, Mula- 
pannasaka, Mahavagga, Buddhavaihsa, Digha I, Pacittiya, and 
Udana were published by the Buddhist Mission, Eangoon, 
ia Bengali script. . 
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Translations are made in Bengali, of tire Jatakas by 
Eaisabeb Ishaii Chandra Ghosh, of Dhammapada by Gharu 
Chandra Ghosh, of Thera-and-Theri-gatha by Bejoy Chunder 
Majumdar and of Udana and Majjhima, the latter by a gentleman 
from Chittagong, whose name I have not yet come to know. 
Only the other day I saw a Bengali translation of Siittanipata 
by Bhiksu Silachandra. In Marathi also there have appeared 
translations of Khuddakapatha (1928, by Prof. N. K. Bhagvat), 
of Dighanikaya by Profs. C. V. Eajwade and C. V. Joshi, of the 
Suttanipata by Prof. D. Kosambi (Yividhajnanavistara, 1937), 
and of a few select Jatakas by Prof. C. V. Joshi of Baroda, 
who has also edited for the Pali Text Society Saddhammappaka- 
sinT, the Commentary on the Patisambhidamagga (1933, 1941), 
and who has prepared for the High School students ‘A Manual 
of Pali’ which lias become very popular, as has been vouchsafed 
by the several editions through which it has' already run. 

In Hindi, several works from Pali have been translated 
by the members of same trio from Sarnath, severally. Eahula 
Sankrtya.yana is responsible for Buddhacarya, which appears 
to give the life account of the Buddha in the form of trans- 
lations of original passages from Pali, as well as for the Transla- 
tions of the Digha, Majjhima and Vinaya (first four vols.). 
The translator, rather with a sense of gratification, mentions 
the period of only a few weeks in which the work of the transla- 
tions was accomplished. One would really wish that the 
translator had taken at least as many months as the weeks 
he was engaged on these works. Jatakas from 1-250 have been 
translated by Ananda Kausalyayana (Hindi Sahitya Sam- 
melana, 1942). In addition, some works like the Abhidham- 
matthasangaha and Milindapanha have also come in the Hindi 
garb. 

II. Buddhist Sanskrit 

But Pali literature represents only a fraction of the 
Buddhist literature. It is well-known that the Buddhists pre- 
fered to have their literature worded in their own speech {.mkdya 
nimttiya) and that is why we find the Buddhist literature like 
the Prakrit Dhammapada (by Barua and Mitra), in Kharoshthi 
script, in a spoken dialect of the people in the regions to the 
North-west of India, or in Central Asia, or like the translations 
in Soghdian, Kutchee, or Uiguirish languages of Central Asia. 
But a time came when the Buddliists of India thought it ne- 
cessary to adopt, for their sacred literature, the Sanskrit language, 
perhaps for securing the sanctity or, perhaps, for securing the 
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facility which the Sanskrit speech enjoyed as an inter-provincial 
language, and as a common vehicle of expression used by the 
Pandits, all over the Indian soil, for their religious or philo- 
sophical thoiight. Though the Sthaviravadins (the Thera- 
vadis of Ceylon) remained staunch in their loyalty to the Pali- 
Prakrit idiom, the Sarvastivadins of what later came to he 
styled as the Hinayanists, and the Mahayanists did adopt 
the Sanskrit speech for their religious literature. The Sarva- 
stivadins hael, as counterparts of the Pali Nikayas, the Agamas 
known as Dirghagama, Madhyamagama, Saniyuktagama and 
Ekottaragama in Sanslait. Although most_ of this Sanskrit 
hterature except a foAV fragments of the Agamas and of the 
Vinaya, is now lost, the Tibetan and the Chinese versions of 
these texts are still extent. 


Literary Works 

But occasionally these missing texts are, in fragments, 
no doubt, discovered from the bmied treasures in Central 
Asia. N. P. Chakravarti has given in his ‘L’ Udanavarga 
Sanskrit’ (Paris. 1930) such fragments with translation and 
notes in French. Other Sutras of the class known as Arthvar- 
giyas, corresponding to the Pali Atthakavagga, have also been 
discovered and Prof. A. F. E. Hoernle has discussed these 
surviving fragments of a Sanskrit version (JBAS 1916, pp. 
709-732), which differs from the present Pali text, inasmuch 
as several of these fragments reveal a prose introduction which 
is absent in the Pali version. There has been also a Chinese 
version of the same (Nanjio, 674) of which we shall have to say 
later. A similar version of the Pali Patimokkha appears to 
have existed and Prof. M. Nagai has made a comparison of the 
Bhikkhu-Patimokkha in Chinese and Pali (1928). A number 
of Sanskrit manuscripts written in Gupta script of the 

6th -or the 7th century a.d. have been recently discovered 

some of them as recently as 1931-32 and we are very much 
indebted to Dr. Nahnaksh Dutt for having edited, for Kashmir 
Government, these texts (Gilgit Manuscripts, Vols. 1, 2, 1939 ; 
vol. 3, part ii, 1942) some of which like the Bhesajyaguru- 
sutra, Ekada^amukha, Hayagriva-vidya etc. are minor texts, 
but others like the Samadhirajasutra and Vinayavastu are quite 
substantial. Samadhirajasutra, in part, did once appear as 
a pubhcation of the Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta in 1897, 
but the other, Vinayavastu, is a very valuable discovery. It is 
a Sanskrit counterpart of the Pali Vinaya and agrees, in certain 
chapters, very closely with the Pali text, though differing in 
others very substantially. The published portion is about 
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one-foTirth of the whole and represents chapters VII-X. Chap- 
ters I-Vi have been, we understand, entrusted to Prof. P. 0. 
Bagchi and we have been looking forward to the publication 
of these 'chapters as well as others, which are expected to cover 
as many as three more parts. The Sanskrit of 'this version defi- 
nitely points out to a Prakrit original. There is the difficulty 
of sanskritising the Pali-Prakrit original and several terms 
like the posa (Pali posa), fascdtsramana (pacGhd-samana), 
avadhydyanti, ksipanti, vivdcayanti {ujjhdywiti, IMpa'idi, vipd- 
centi), sth-dpayitvd {thapetvd in the sense of ‘except’) aiihavh, 
{atihavasa) point to the Pali expressions. Sometimes ' there is 
an incorrect sanskritisation as Puskarasari instead of Puskara- 
sadi corresponding to Pokkharasati of Pali. 


To our scanty collection of Buddhist Sanskrit books, 
several additions have been recently made. Saddharmapun- 
darlkasutra, one of the important sutras of the Mahayanists, 
appeared in the Bibliotheca Buddhica Series (1908 ff.), in which 
several other Sutras have been published in excellent editions. 
Of the Central Asian recension of this Saddharmapundarlka, 
we know from N. T). Mironov in the Buddhist j\Iiscellanea and 
W. E. Soothillhas given (1980) in his ‘Lotus of the Wonderful 
Law, or the Lotus Gospel’ simply a rendering of one of the 
Chinese versions of the original Sanskrit text, of which the 
translator seems to be maldng no use. Lafikavatara-sutra 
which was printed in Calcutta in 1900 appeared in a new edition 
by Bunyiu Nanjio (Oxford Uni. Press) in 1923. The Suvarna- 
prabhasasutra, another less important Imt a \'ery popular 
Sutra, has appeared at Kyoto under the editorship of Nanjio 
and Hokei Tdzumi (1931). This Sutra had also a local im- 
portance, inasmuch as portions of this Siitra were recited at 
the coronation ceremony of Japanese kings. Johannes Nobel 
has given a very admirable edition of the same in Kornein charac- 
ters, with a very learned introduction (1937), while Dr. D. W. 
Eadloff has given an ‘IJiguirischen’ version of the same (B.B. 
No. 27, 1930). The late Baron A. Von Stael Holstein has given 
us an excellent edition of Ka^yapa-parivarta (Commercial 
Press, Shanghai, 1926), a Mahayana Sutra of the Eatnakuta 
class, with Sanskrit, Tibetan and four Chinese translations. 
The unique paper manuscript on which the Sanskrit text is 
based was found in Khotan in Chinese Turkestan, towards 
the end of the last century by local treasure-hunters and sold 
to M. Petrovsky, the late Eussian Consul at Kashgar, who 
subsequently sent the same to the Academy, where the editor 
studied it and from which a photographic reproduction was 
taken by him for his use. It is written in characters of the 
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Khotan variety of the Indian Gupta alphabet (upright Gupta) 
■with peculiarities which point to the ninth or tenth century 
A.D. as the probable date of the luaniiscript. A Mtjngolian 
translation of the same is also known to have been in existence, 
though all attempts of the editor for securing the same failed. 
Another important Mahayana doctrine of the ten Bhumis or 
planes has been treated in the Dasabhumika-sfitra: (edited by 
J. Eahder, 1920). This Sutra also has been a very popular 
Sfitra and has been translated into Tibetan, Mongolian and. 
Chinese. A glossary of words in all these languages as well 
as in Sanskrit has been prepared by Prof. Ealider (Buddhica, 
Paris, 1928) and it will be highly useful to check up the inter- 
pretations of the original Sanskrit in these different transla- 
tions. Prof. E. PI. Johnston gave us not onlj^ another edition 
of the text of the Buddhacarita (Cantos I-XIY) already edited 
by Cowell (1898), but also the translation of the original Sanskirt 
text as well as the. translation of the Tibetan and Chinese ver- 
sions of cantos XV-XXVIII (1937). He has also translated 
(1932) for the Punjab University another poem, Saundrananda, 
of A^vaghosa. Prof. Liiders had revealed (1911) from frag- 
ments of Manuscripts found at Turfan the existence of at least 
three Buddliist dramas, of which Saradvatiprakarana of Asva- 
ghosa may be mentioned. He has to his credit another im- 
portant discovery — that of Kalpanamanditika, the original of 
the Chinese translation which gave the wrong title ‘Sutralahkara’ 
(Nanjio, 1182). He has shown that its author was not Asva- 
ghosa but a Taksasila monk named Kumaralata (Leipzig, 
1926). Prof. Sylvain Levi edited Mahakarmavibhanga and 
Karma^ubhangopade^a (Paris, 1932). The former gives the 
Sanskrit version of the Pali Oulavibhahgasutta of the Majjhima 
(No. 135) with the addition of stories included in the Pali com- 
mentaries. The story tells us of the birth, as a dog, of the 
father of' Suka Taudeyaputra (Pali Todeyyaputta) and the 
Buddha is represented as explaining to the son that the dog 
barking in his house was none else but his father, reborn as 
the result of his karma. The Italian savant G. Tucci has given 
{JBAS 1934, pp. 807-25 ; 1986 pp. 237-252, 423-35), the first, 
second (incomplete) and the fourth chapters of the Sanskrit 
text, Eatnavali, by Nagarjuna, often quoted in the Mahayana 
literature of India and Tibet. The third chapter is missing 
and the fifth chapter was promised to follow. Prof. Sylvain 
L4vi and Susumu Yamaguchi have edited (Nakaku, 1934) 
Madhyantavibhagatika, ' ci systematic exposition of the Yoga- 
oara-vijnaptivada as contained in Yasubandhu’s Bhasya on 
the ; Madhyantavibhagasutra of Maitreya Asanga. As im- 
portant contributions . to : the . Prajnaparamita literature, may 
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1)0 in 0 nti( )ned Abhisamayalan kara-Praj ii,ap ar aiiiita-upadesa-^ a s- 
tra, editetl by Tli. Stcherbatsky and E. Obermiller (B.B. No. 23, 
1!)2()), the fascicule I of which gives the Introduction, Sanskrit 
text, and Tibet an- translation. -A Japanese scholar, T. Matsii- 
moto, has given us. (Bonner Orientalischen Studien, Heft, Stiit- 
gart, 1982) a specimen of the Sanskrit text (with its Chinese 
translation) known as Suvikrantavikranii Prajnaparainita. Dr. 
Nalinakslia Dutt has given Pancavifcsatisahasrika Prajna- 
paramita (Luzac & Co.,- London, 1934). Pie tells us in that 
connection that the extant manuscripts of the Pancavirhsati 
do not represent the original Pancaviihsati from which the 
Tibetan and Chinese translations were made. Abhisamaya- 
lahkarakarika is a commentary, from the Yogacara point 
of view, on the Pancavimhvtisahasrika Prajnaparamitasutra by 
Maitreyanatha. Abhisamayalankara-aloka is a commentary 
by Haribhadra on Abhisamayri.h',.nkarakaiika and is edited 
by G. Tucci (Gaikwmd 0. Series, No. 62, 1982) with indices of 
proper names and special words. Prof. tJ. Woghara has also 
given us the whole of the text in Bomaii characters (1932-1935). 

Philosophy and Logic 

As an exponent of Sarvastivada- Buddhism, nobody could 
be called a stnniger chaiupion thsin Vasubandlui. Prof. G. 
Tucci has edited from a manuserijit in Nepal — copies of which 
could be traced to Erench Sanskrilisls also— the Th'isvabhava- 
karikcl of Vasubaudhu, of which Prof. Louis de la Vallee. Poussin 
has also given an edition (Bib.B. VI. No. 103). Perhaps the most 
important of Vausbandhu’s works are Abhidharmakosa and 
Vijnaptimatratasiddlii. Eahula Sankriyayana has attempted 
to restore (1932), with the help of the Commentary Sphutartha- 
abhidharmakosavyakhya of Ya^omiira and the Karikasand notes 
given in Louis de la Vallee Poussin’.s monumental translation 
in French (1923-31), the Karikas of Vasubaudhu, with his own 
comment in Sanskrit. The study of this work is further aided 
by the publication of U. Wogilrara’s edition of that Commentary, 
Sphutartha (1932-36), of wdiich only two fascicules are published 
(1918, 1930) in the Bib. Buddhica Series. Other important 
publicatioiis in connection with . V^asubandhu’s philosophical 
v/orks are the twm tracts, ^mbhshed from a Nepalese manus- 
cript by Prof. Sylvain L6vi (1925), of Vimktika with the author’s 
Vrtti and Triuisika with the oommentary of Sthiramati. Her- 
mann Jacobi has given a German translation of Trirnrika as 
well as of the Commentary. This same thesis of Vasubaudhu 
has been the subjecjt of two other volumes (1928-29) of Poussin, 
where he is giving the French translation of the Chinese Com- 
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mentaryoEVijnapti-matraa-siddhi by YuanChwang. G. Tucci lias 
published {JBAS 1930, pp. 611-23) from a Nepalese manuscript 
in Ne'wari characters, a fragment from the Pratityasanuitpada- 
vyakhya, Vasnbandhu’s Commentary on Pratityasamiitpada- 
shtra. ’While dwelhng on this point, ^\^e may as well mention 
Dr. V. V. Gokhale’s thesis (Bonn., 1930) on Pratityasarnut- 
padasastra of Ullangha, translated into Chinese by Dharnia- 
gnpta (607 a.d.) and Amoghavajra (8th century a.d.). Dr. B. C. 
Law has discussed (JBAS 1937, pp. 287-92) the Tarious forms 
in which the Law of Causation appears in Pali texts with the 
additional intersting information that while the Kurram ins- 
cription on a casket gives only one aspect {mmudaya aspect), 
the two brick inscriptions at Nalanda gives the same in the 
fonn of the Pratitj’-asamutpadavyakhya (jf Ahisubandhu. Fur- 
ther light is thrown on the subject by E. H. Johnston’s ‘Gopalpur 
Bricks’ {JBAS 1938, pp. 547-53) where heAells us that on bricks 
II and III from Gopalpur (Gorakhpur Dist., U.P.) preserved 
in the Indian Institute at Oxford, lie linds the Lave beginning 
with the middle and ending with vijnana and not avidya. This 
stage perfectly agrees with that preserved in the Mahapadana 
and Mahanidana suttas in the Digha (Nos. 14, 15). Prof. Tucci in 
his ‘Pre-Dinnaga Buddhist Texts on Logic from Chinese Sources’ 
(G.O.S. No. 49, 1930) tells us of Satasastra of Aryadeva, Vigraha- 
vyavartani of Nagarjuna and of other works like Upayahrdaya 
and Tarka4astra preserved in Chinese. He also describes to 
us the Nyayamukha of Dinnaga {JBAyS 1931, p. 483), the oldest 
Buddhist text on logic, after Tibetan and Chinese material. 
He has published the English translation of the same Chinese 
version at Heidelberg, 1930. As a help to the understanding 
of the same, Sankaraswamin, a disciple of Dinnaga, wrote his 
Nyayaprave^a (G.O.S. No. 38 edited by A. B. Dhruva). There 
is the Vrtti of Haribhadra, and Panjika on the latter by Par^va- 
deva. Pandit Vidhushekhar Bhattacarya has the credit of 
editing, in the same series (No. 39, 1927) the Tibetan text with 
Introduction and notes etc. Our study of Buddhist logic is 
further aided by Dhamiaklrti’s Nyayabindu with the Tika of 
Dharmottara, with their most illuminating exposition in T. 
Stcherbatsky’s two volumes on ‘Buddhist Logic’ (1930, 1982). 
Another important work on Buddhist philosophy (8th century 
A.D.) edited by Pandit Embar Krishnamacharya is ‘Tattva- 
sangraha’ (G.O.S. 30, 81, 1926) by Santaraksita with Panjika by 
his disciple, Kamala^ila. We have its English translation 
(G.O.S. 80, 83, 1937, 39) by Dr. Ganganath Jha who, by his 
' : English translations of several Sanskrit works on Indian philo- 
sophy, has ; conferred a. great boop. on non-Sanskritist students 
of Ipdian philosophy* 
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Mafijusrimulakalpa edited by Ganapati Shastri in Triven- 
drnm series has been now f ollowed by several books on Tantrism 
and we are much indebted to Dr. B. Bbattacharya, the Director 
of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, for having published 
several books on the subject in the ' Gaekwad Oriental Series. 
He himself has edited in that Series ‘Two Vajrayana Works’ 
(1929), Tathagataguhyaka or Guhyasamaja, the earliest and 
most authoritative work of the Tantra School (3rd Century 
A.D.), with which we may also mention by the same author 
‘An Introduction to Buddhist Esoterism’, London, 1932. 
ildvayavajrasangraha, edited by the late Mahamahopadhyaya 
Harprasada Shastri is a collection of twenty short works by 
Advayavajra Sangraha, a professor of Adikarmapradipa school 
flourishing in the 11th century a.d. Selcodde^atika, a com- 
mentary of Naropa or Naclapada discovered by Prof. Tucoi 
in Nepal, has been edited by his pupil, M. E. Carelli (1941, 
G.O.S. No. 90). It is a commentary on the Sekoddesa section 
of Kalacakratantra describing the Abhis§ka or initiation of a dis- - 
ciple into the mystic fold. Prof. P. C. Bagchi has added to 
our knowledge of the subject by his ‘Studies in the Tantras’ 
(Cal. Uni. publication) and by his article ‘On some Tantric 
texts studied in Ancient Kambuj’ {IRQ, 1929, pp. 754-769). 
Dr. S. K. De of Dacca University has described the Buddhist 
Tantrio Literature (in Sanskrit) in Bengal {NIA i. pp. 1-28). 
Dr. Jatindrabimal Chaudhari’s edition of the Tantrarajatantra 
with the Commentary Sudarsana has an interest of its own in 
that the author of the commentary is a lady, wife of another 
scholar, Premanidhi, an inhabitant of Kumaun, in early 18th 
century a.d. (Contribution of Women to Sanskrit Literature, 
vol. 5, Cal., 1940) The authoress exhibits a literary grace 
and scholarly traits, with a command over Sanskrit language 
and a mastery of logical technicalities. She is often found to 
be combating the' views of previous commentators. K. P. 
Jayasvala has made use of the historical material of Manju^ri- 
mulakalpa in his ‘Iinperial History of India in a Sanskrit Text’ 
(Lahore, 1934). The mystic term ‘Sandhabhasa’ is traced by 
Vidhushekhar Bhattacharya {IRQ 1928, pp. 287-96) to the 
Pali expression sandMya hhdsitam, speech aiming at or having 
in view a certain thing, which is the same thing as neydrtha- 
vacana or dbhiprdyika-vacana and is used in that sense in Sad- 
dharmapundarika, Lankavatara yetc., Dr. P. C. Bagchi gives 
several new documents and extracts from Tantric texts and 
discusses Various forms of Sandhabhasa with Sanskrit and 
Chinese equivalents {IRQ 1980, 389*96). Another paper oontri- 
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bated by the same professor to the Calcutta Oriental Journal 
(1934, No. 5) ‘Some Aspects of Buddhist Mysticisin in the 
Caryapadas’ deals with the same. Ord.inary terms like boat, 
rat, elephant are not taken in their ordinary sense but they 
have a special sense in the mystic lore. 

Influence on South Indian Literature. 

As a result of direct or indirect influence of the works 
of Buddhist masters like Dinnaga may be mentioned an Old 
Tamil . classic, Manimekhalai, which was brought to light, as 
I am informed by a competent authority, by Dr. Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Svaminatha Aiyyar among some rare Tamil Classics 
on Buddhism. The discovery of this work has aroused great 
interest among scholars and Dr. 'Krishnaswamy Aiyangar and 
.Pandit N. Aiyyaswamy have written on the same in their 
various contributions. 

Ill, Tibetan 
Aids to Study. 

We must now turn to another vast store of Buddhism — 
Bkahgyur (popularly known as Kanjur) and Bstan-hgyur 
(Tanjur) of the Tibetan Tripitaka. The study of Tibetan 
language is much facilitated by the enlarged edition of Jaschke’s 
Tibetan Grammar with the Addenda by A. H. Franke and 
W. Simon (1929) as well as the reprint of Jasehke’s Tibetan- 
Bnghsh Dictionary. Students of Sanskrit wall be grateful 
to Prof. Vidhushekhar Bhattacharya for his Bhota-prakasa 
(Gal. Uni. 1939), which gives the outlines of the Tibetan Grammar 
and selected passages for reading, taken from Tibetan trans- 
lations having Sanskrit originals. The notes, translations and 
word for word renderings give it the character of a ‘Boyal Eoad 
to Tibetan’. These books with the old Dictionary of Tibetan- 
English by Saratchandra Das (1902)’ may further be supple- 
mented by the, Tokyo edition of the Mahavyutpatti (edited by 
Sakaki, 1926) which gives the Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese 
equivalents as well as a highly useful index of Sanskrit words. 

Catalogues. 

For the study of the Buddliist Tibetan literature, we have 
now ‘A Comparative Analytical Catalogue of the Kanjur pre- 
served in the library of Otani Daigaku’, Kyoto, Japan (1930-32). 
This cajialogue compiled by B. Sakurabe and Prof. Teramoto 
contains a detailed list of SStras collected with the existing 
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correspondmg texts in Sanskrit, Pali and Chinese. It also 
gives the page- references to the Narthang and Derge editions 
of the Tibetan Tripitaka. Another equally useful Catalogue 
of both Kanjur and Tanjui', edited by Profs. H. Ui, M. Siizuki, 
and Y. Kamakura, is published by the Tohoku Imperial Uni- 
versit_Y, Sendai, Japan, 1984. The indexes (Sanskrit, Tibetan 
and Chinese) are given in a separate volume. 

Translations jfom Pali. 

It was for a long time believed that the Tibetan Tripitaka 
contains translations of Buddhist works from Sanskrit only. 
But on a closer examination it has been found out that there 
are a few (very few indeed v/hen compared with the mass of 
translations from Sanskrit) texts rendered into Tibetan from 
Pali. A distinct proof has been given by Pandit N. Aiyyaswamy 
Shastri in his ‘.Piivt Sermon of the Buddha’ (NIA i. 478 ff.) 
where he gives a Sanskrit I’endering of tlie Tibetan translations 
of Dhramaoakraprava,rtana — sfitra. The colophon as rendered 
by him clearly mentions Simhaladvipa where the translator’s 
teacher had his Pravrajya and that he was staying in a Vihara 
which was a seat of bi-lingiiists. Friedrich Weller Ixas given the 
Mongolion and Tibetan versions of the Pali Brahmajalasutta 
with the German translation (ZII Band 10 Heft I, 188.5). Kanjur, 
Mdo, vol. XXX contains thirteen (nos. 13-2,5) such texts trans- 
lated from _Pali. As prominent among such Sutras may be 
mentioned Atanatiya-sutta (Digha 8rd vol.) Mahasamayasutta 
(Digha, 2nd vol.) Girimanandasutta (A. Xth Nipata, vi. 10) 
Mahakassapasutta (Sam. Maha, ii. 11. 13) Mahamangala (Khud- 
dakapatha and Suttanipata), Jatakanidana etc. In this con- 
nection we may as well note that Nanjio in his Catalogue of 
Chinese Tripitaka often makes a remark about a text, whether 
it agrees with Tibetan or whether it is lacking in Tibetan. In 
connection with all the four Agamas of the Sarvastivadins 
(Nanjio, 642-546) which are close parallels of the four ’ Pali 
Nikayas, Digha, Majjhima, Samyuta and Ahguttara, Nanjio, 
perhaps, on the authority of an older catalogue like K'-yuen-lu 
(A Comparative Catalogue of Buddhist works collected in the 
K'-yuen period, a.d. ’ 1264-94) makes the following remark 
“It agrees with Tibetan.” So one may say that although the 
present available catalogues do not make any mention of Tibetan 
versions of these Agamas or Pali Nikayas, a further and closer 
examination may reveal the Tibetan counterparts. At any 
rate, as there is a Chinese record, of the 13th century a.d. to 
that effect, one may conclude that such Tibetan counterparts 
did exist till the thirteenth century. 
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Bestorations. 

The peciliarity of tlie Tibetan translations is that they 
are so close, word-for-word, literal translations, that with 
the hel^) of such translations of texts and commentaries, it 
often becomes possible to restore the original Banskrit text. 

'Of course, there is still the possibility that, of the numerous 
synonymous words used to express a certain sense or idea, one 
may not necessarily hit upon the right word. Such attempts 
to restore texts are found in Prof. P. L. Vaidya’s ‘Etudes’ sur 
Aryadeva et son Catuh^ataka, chapitres VIII-XVI,’ Paris, 
1923 ; In 'Vidhushekirar Bhattacharya’s ‘Mahayanavim^ika of 
Nagarjuna’ and Oatuhsataka of Aryadeva, 1981 — which last 
really developed out of the author’s review on Prof. Vaidya’s 
book ; in Silaparikatha by Anantanath Basu {IHQ 1931, pp. 
28-33) ; in N airii tmyapariprccha by Sujitakumara Mukhopadhyaya 
(1931) ; in Dignaga’s Pramapasarauecaya (Ist chapter) by 
H. E. E. Aiyengar, Mysore, 1930 ; or in Pandit N. Aiyyaswamy’s 
Madhyamakavatara of Gandrakirti, Madhyanikarthasangraha 
of . Bha.vaviveka, Bhavasankrantisiitra and Alambanapariksa 
and its Vrtti by Dinnaga (Adyar Lib. 1942) etc. etc. Of this 
last text, there is a Prench translation ‘Examen de Tobjet de 
la connaisanoe’ by Susumu Yamaguchi and Henris Meyer, 
Paris. We_may also mention Dr. V. V. Gokhale’s ‘Aksara- 
^atalia’ of Aryadeva, a Madhyamika text where the Sanskrit 
text is attempted to be restored with the help of Tibetan and 
Chinese. Hastavalaprakarana, a small vrork of Aryadeva, 
containing six verses is given by P. W. Thomas and H. Ui 
in JBAS 1918, pp. 267-310, with the Tibetan and Chinese 
versions. Prof. Etienne Lamotte, a pupil of the late Prof. 
Poussin, presents to us a critical text of the Tibetan transla- 
tion of Mahayanasangraha, with Yuan Chwang’s Chinese trans- 
lation and his own annotated Prench translation. The same 
scholar has also given us, after the Tibetan and Chinese ver- 
sions', Kannasiddhiprakarana (Bruges, 1936) with the trans- 
lation of the 17th chapter of Madhyamakavrtti in an appendix. 
E. Obermiller’s translation of a work of Arya Maitreya : ‘The 
sublime science of the Great Vehicle to Salvation’ with a com- 
mentary by Arya Asanga is a manual on Buddhist monism. 
Constanty Eegamey edited Bhadramayakara-vyakarana (War- 
saw, 1938), one of the minor Eatnakutasutras, where the Buddha 
is represented as the greatest of the magicians. Tibetan trans- 
lations of Vasubandhu’s Earika of Abhidharmako^a and his 
Bhasyaonthe same,,(B.B; 1917-30) of Da^abhumika and Lanka- 
vatara-sutras, of the works on logic, Nyayamukha, Nyayaprave^a, 
Eyayabindu and,. Nyayaljuadntlka, of Samanantarasiddhi of 
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Dharmottara Avith Vinitadeva’s commentary (B.B. XIX), of 
Udanavarga by Bharmatrata (edited by Hermann Beekh, 
Berlin, 1911) are some of the important works 'which are highly 
valuable to Sanskritists. 

Fresh Discoveries^ 

As mentioned above, Tibetan Tripitaka is a vast store 
which needs closer examination and which will reveal the 
existence of several works not yet enlisted in the catalogues. 
The great scholar-social-worker, Eahula Sankityayana, visited 
the libraries of several monasteries in Tibet during his frequent 
sojourns and discovered a number of new^ works, some of which 
proved to be the Sanskrit works considered to be lost to Sanskrit 
language. He discovered copies of Yadanyaya, Yartikalankara 
and Pramanavartika, the first two of which liave appeared 
as publications of the Mahabodhisabha, Sarnath, and the latter 
w^as being published in the Journal of the BOBS (App. to Vol. 
XXIY). Another discovery and identification of a Tibetan ..frag- 
ment of the Yirauttiinagga, corresponding to the third chapter of 
the work and agreeing wuth the second chapter of the Yisuddhi- 
magga, was marie by the present writer and he read papers 
on the same at the seventh and tenth Oriental Conferences held 
respectively at Baroda, and Hyderabad in 1938 and 1941. His 
work on the same is continuing as is indicated by his article on 
‘Washington Manuscript’ in the Annals of the BOBI, Poona, 
vol. XXII parts i-ii, 1941, where he has shown the shorter 
version of the text bo be the truer one. 

lY. Ghinesb 

No'w I must turn to Chinese Buddhist studies. Chinese 
is one of the most difficult languages and it requires continuous 
study for years together before one can hope to get a thorough 
mastery over it. Most of the Indian works translated into Chinese 
are Buddhist. There are translations of only twm non-Buddhist 
texts— one Dakqicuhwfhl, (Nanjio, 1246) manual of Yai^esika 
Philosophy, translated by Yuan Ghwang (in 648 a.d.). Prof. H. 
XJi has given us an edition of the Chinese text along with his own 
translation with the help of F. W. Thomas (Oriental Trans- 
lation Fund, vol. 24, 1917). The other is Sdnkhija-kdrikd. 
Prof. Takakusu has given a French Translation of the Chinese 
(Nanjio, 1300) translation of the same by Paramartha. For 
the Sutras contained in the Chinese Tripitaka, we have, in 
addition to Nanjio’s Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka (1883), 
Prof. J. Takakusu’s Catalogue of Taisho Tripifcrka (Tokyo, 
1929) which contains 20 catalogues published till now. This 
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is very useful in tracing Buddhist texts, either from the name 
of the author or from the title of the text, in Sanskrit, Tibetan, 
Chinese or Japanese. This same has also been reprinted with 
numerous additions in honour of the first,, Anniversary of S. 
Mochizuki (Bib. Bouddliique). Further we have now Prof. 
P. C. Bagchi’s ‘Le Canon Bouddhique en Chine’ vol. I, 1027. 
The second volume also has now been reported to be out. 
Another Catalogue has been issued (Tokyo, 1931) as an ‘Annexe’ 
to the Hobogirin, an encyclopaedic Dictionary of Buddhism. 
It gives a serial list of all the 2184 texts in the 65 volumes of 
the Taisho edition of the Chinese Tripitaka edited by Prof. J. 
Takakusu and K. Watanabe (1924-29). It gives (1) the index 
of the names and autbofs of the texts iji Japanese^ (trans- 
cribed into Eoman characters) (2) the index according to tbe 
Ciiinese Eadicals, and (3) the Index, in Sanskrit and Pali, of 
the names of texts as well as of authors and translators. A 
chronological table on China is also appended. Another in- 
teresting book for Pali scholars is the ‘Comparative Catalogue 
of the Chinese Agamas and Pali Nikayas’ by Prof. Akanuma 
of Otani University (Nagoya, 1929), He has given a detailed 
comparative table of the Suttas in the Pali Nikayas with the 
corresponding Chinese texts in the Translations of the Agamas, 
and vice versa, with supplements and corrections. 

The Ciiinese Tripitaka has been published in various 
editions and the edition printed in bold letters from wooden 
blocks seems to have been used by Nanjio for his Catalogue, 
as the references to pages given by him are found to be dallying 
with the existing editions in bold letters prepared from wooden 
blocks. , ■ ' 

Like the Tibetan Tripitaka, the Chinese Tripitaka also 
is a vast store and unlike the Tibetan translators, the Chinese 
translatpr.s— except the earlier ones — ^liad an eye more to the 
sense than to tlie words. So, from the Chinese translations 
alone it does not become easy, to make restorations. 

Translations from Pali 

In this literature also t^ere are several works, which 
may be considered as the Chinese _translations or versions of- 
Pali texts. Besides the Chinese Agamas referred to above, 
there are Chinese texts corresponding to the Pali Dhammapada, 
Udana (Nanjio, 1853, 1365^ 1439 etc.), Itivuttaka (Nanjio, 1321) 

^ There is also a Japanese .Alphabetical Index of Nanjio’s Catalogue 
of the Buddist Tripitaka vlth supplements and corrections, Tokio, 1930, ed, 
by Frofe.’ ToHwa, Ogi wars and Mino.' • . ' 
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a few stray Buttas corresponding to those in the Suttanipata, 
especially the Atthaka (Nanjio, 674) and the Parayana-vaggas 
(see ‘Katam Karaniyam’ in honour of M. Anesaki by liis 
pupils, 19S4, pp. 289-304 ; also JPT8 1907). There is the 
Chinese version of the Vinaya of the Mfilasarvastivadins, closely 
agj-eing with the Pali Vinaya. Prof. J. Takakusu has described 
{JPT8, 1905) the ‘Abhidharma Literature of the Sarvastivadins’ 
which may be compared to the books of the Abhidhammapitaka 
of the Pali Tripitaka (see Introduction, p. ix of the Devanagaii 
ed. of Dhammasangani bv Profs. Bapat and Wadekar, Poona, 
1940). 

Among the non-canonical texts also, may be mentioned 
Pali Milinda, which has a counterpart in Chinese translations 
(Nanjio, 1368 ; Nos. 1670a, 1670b of Taisho ed.), which agree 
with only the first three divisions of the present Pali text. 
Prof. M. Nagai drew attention {JPTS 1919) of Pali scholars 
to the Chinese counterpart of Buddliaghosa’s ‘Yisuddhimagga’. 
The present writer has worked out this problem of their inter- 
relations in his ‘Vimuttimagga and Visaddhimagga ; A com- 
parative study’ (Poona, 1937), .where lie has given a detailed 
summary of the Chinese text ‘Chie-t’o-tao-luiT (Vimuttimagga). 
There is another important non-e.a.nonical work San-Chie-phi- 
po-sa-liin (Nanjio, 1125) corresponding to the Samaiitapasadika. 
The writer of this pai>er is working on tl.ie comparative study 
of these two works and it is expected that the result will reveal 
. several new points with regard to the mutual relation of these 
two books, as well as the several versions of the Samanta- 
pasadika, before it reached its. present voluminous size. At 
any rate, the comparative study of these texts will go a long 
way to settle the textual history of the Pali work. 

Translations from, Sanskrit. 

But these Pali books are insignificantly smaller in number 
when compared with the Sanskrit texts having their transla- 
tions in the Chinese Tripitaka. Not a few texts in Sanskrit 
are merely known by their names. The actual texts are ir- 
retrievably lost in India. But they are preserved in Chinese 
or Tibetan, or both, and hence the importance to Indian scholars 
of studying Chinese also. There are* Chinese versions of the 
missing chapters of Asvaghosa’s Buddliaoarita,^ of DignagaA 
Nyayamukha, of the seven Abhidharma texts of the Sarvasti- 
vadins (Nanjio 1278, 175, 1276, 128T, 1282, 1277 or 1292 etc.,) of 
Vijnaptimatmtasiddin, a restoration of the first part of which 
has been attempted by Rahhla Sanlatyayana with the help of 
Wong Mow Lam, Editor of Chinese Buddhist {JBOBS XIX, 
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1933, 72 pages and vol. XX appendix), of Vasnbandhu’s 
Abhidharmako^a-sastra (O-phbta-mo-ko-slio-ltin, Nanjio 1267), 
of Nagarjuna’s Mahayanavim^ika and of other books on logic 
like Upayalxrdaya and Tarka^astra (by Tucci, GOS No. 49). 
Who would not like to have them at least in Chinese trans- 
lations ? 

Central Asian Discoveries. ■ 

Central Asian discoveries have led to the discovery of 
several Buddhist texts in Prakrit, Buddhist Sanskrit, Chinese, 
Soghdien, Kutchean, IJigurish, and Mongolian languages. A 
survey of these will land us into an endless ocean. And besides 
U. N. Ghosal has given us an admirable sm’vey of this vast 
field (Progress of Indie Studies, Bhandarkar 0. R. Institute, 
1942). I shall barely mention only a few below — Khotanese 
Jatakastava (ed. by Sten Konow), Tun-huang manuscripts in 
Khotanese containing a fragment of a legend of Kaniska and 
of A^vaghosa, fragments of Atanatikasutra (Leipzig, 1919), 
of Kutchean texts (Udanavarga, Udanastotra, Udanalankara 
and Karmavibhahga by Sylvain Levi, Paris 1933, fragments 
of Upayakauialya mentioned in the Saddharmapundarika 
discovered in Khadlik, Turkish Turfan texts published by Dr. 
W. Bang, Berlin, 1934, Chinese Buddhist Texts in Tibetan 
writing edited by P. W. Thomas to whom we also owe a Buddhist 
Chinese text in Brahmi script (.ZDMG 1937, pp. 149), Soghdian 
Vessantarajataka and Soghdian manuscripts preserved in the 
British Museum. 

V. Dictionaeies, Geamaes and Woed-Inteepbbtations. 

The work of Pah scholars was considerably lightened by the 
pubheation of the Pali- English Dictionary by T. W. Rhys Davids 
and William Stede (1921-22). Though this dictionary has 
greatly removed the handicap that was keenly felt by Pali 
scholars, J. Charpentier in his review of the same in JBA8 1923, 
pp. 455-57, points out that the etymological part is “such 
that it ought not to appear in any schglarly work.” Articles on 
Abbhuta, Ablrijjhalu, Amaoca, Abhassara, Aloka, Ucca, Ussoihi 
are, sayshe, amazing to use a very moderate expression. A 
beginning of another Dictionary, ‘A Critical Pali Dictionary’ 
continued from Trenckner’s, beginnings by Anderson and Smith 
has been already made and, Bine parts have appeared till 1938. 
The work has not completed even the first letter, a. The 
reprint of Jaschke’s Tibetan English Dictionary has been already 
referred to a above. The pubheation of Dr. P. 0. BagchiA 
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‘Deux Lexique Sanskrit Chinois I,’ 1929, and 2nd vol. 1937 
are of great interest to Chinese Buddhist scholars. Prof. 
Sunitikumara Chatterjee has described the importance of these 
two works by Li-yen and I-tsing, respectively (iVi^ ii. pp. 
741-47), in that they reveal the peculiarities of the Buddhist 
Sanskrit of the regions to the hTorth-west of India and of the 
regions in Central Asia on the one hand, and of the Gangetio 
plane in the Eastern India on the other. Li-yen’s Sanskrit 
was of the former type, while that of I-tsing was of the latter. 
Obermiller’s ‘Indices Verborum, Tibetan-Sanskrit and Sanskrit- 
■ Tibetan’, of the Nyayabindu and the Nyayabindutika (B.B., 
1928) and Rahder’s Glossary of the Sanskrit, Tibetan, Mongolian 
and Chinese versions of the Da^abhumikasutra will be found 
very useful by students of Buddhism. A study of Tibetan 
and Chinese equivalents by Walter Simon, reprinted from 
‘Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir Orientalischen Sprachen’ Bd. 
XXXII. Hft. 1, 1930, would be most welcome by students of 
Tibetan and Chinese. ‘A Dictionary of Chinese Buddhist Terms’ 
by W. E. Soothill and L. Hdous (London, 1937) will be consi- 
dered as a good step in the direction of an. ideal work to be 
expected from the co-operative efforts of several scholars. A step 
in that direction has been already taken by the organisers of the 
Hobogirin — an encyclopedic Dictionary after the Chinese and 
Japanese sources under the direction of Profs. Takakusu and 
-Prof. Sylvain Levi (1929 ff.). Friedrich Weller’s Chinesiche 
Dharmasahgraha (Leipzig, 1923) and the Tokyo edition of the 
Mahavyutpatti (edited by Sakaki, 1926) with a Sanskrit index 
will be found to be indispensable. A Devanagari edition of 
the Abhidhanappadipika was published by Muni Jinavijayaji 
(Poona, 1924). A Bengali edition of the same had also appeared 
in Calcutta. And last but the most important- work 
as a reference book is Malalaseker’s Dictionary of Pali Proper 
Names. The editor deserves our warmest ePcomium for carry- 
ing out single-handed a work of this type. We can imagine 
what an enormous labour it must have involved for years 
together. It has tremendously helped the workers in the field 
of Buddhist studies. Helmer Smith’s edition of the Saddaniti 
1928-29 ff, (excellent editions of which in Sinhalese and Burmese 
characters are already available), and of which the index is 
yet to come, would also be welcomed by European workers in 
this field. 

As regards word-study we 'may refer to a few articles 
such as those of E. H. Johnston {JBA8 1981, pp. 565-92), 
or of Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy in the ‘Harvard Journal of 
Asiatic Studies’ (Vol. IV, 1939) or on Akincanna in NIA 
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(iii. 1-16). We may also add the following list which will 
be found to be interesting 


Antaraghara 

Tliinamiddlia 

Tadi 

Middlia 

Abliidliannna, Abhi- 
vinaya 
Pannakara 

YattM in Malia\^ara*ja 

Vardhamana 

■J5 ■ ■. ■ 


by Prof. P. V. Bapat 

JJ 5J J> 

5? J5 

„ Edgerfcon 

Miss I. B. Homer 
P. Tliieme 

Nareadranatli Law 
E. H. Johnston 

Dr. A. K. Coomar.i- 
swainy 


in NIA i. 81-82 
ill E. W. Thomas Comme- 
moration Vol. pp. 4-18 
ip Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
Commemoration ' Voi. 
pp. 249-58 

in NIA i. 607-10 

in IHQ 1941. pp. 291-310 
in ZDMG 1939, 129-132 

in IHQ 1931, pp. 571 
in JRAS 1931, pp. 565- 
592; 1939, p. 699 

in Ostasiatische Zeitscrift, 
Nf. iv. 1927-28, pp. 
181-82 


Sobhanika 
Akkheyya (Pali) 
Bilanga-dntiya 

Syndanika 


G. H. de-A-Wijesekara 
Dr. S. M. Katre 
Sylvain L4vi 

Sylvain L4vi 


in IHQ, 1941, pp. 202 ff. 
in IHQ, xi, p. 199 

in Melanges Anesaki pp. 
84-95 

in Grierson Commemo- 
ration Vol. 


VI. Literary Histories. 

Several new works have appeared, by way of giving more 
information about Buddhist literature. On the lines of Tali 
Literature of Burma’ (1909) by Mabel Bode, Dr. G. P. Malalsekera 
has given us ‘Pali Literature of Ceylon’ (1928). ‘A History 
of Pali Literature’ in Wo volumes (1938) by Dr. B. 0. Law 
appeared and the author has given us there a detailed idea 
of the contents of the Pali Literature, both canonical and non- 
canonical. English Translation of Winternitz’s History of 
Indian Literature, part ii, by Miss Shilavati Ketkar and Miss 
Kohn (1986), subatantially revised by the Author, has con- 
siderably lightened the work of non- German-knowing Indian 
students'. Taranath’s ‘History of Buddhism in India’ is being 
given in its English garb, from its German translation by Schief- 
ner, in IHQ 1928, 30, 31 etc., and the most interesting and 
highly valuable ‘History qf Buddhism’ (Chos-hbyung) by the 
Tibetan writer, Bu-ston, has been translated by O'bermiller and 
published in the ‘Materiahen zur Kunde des Buddhismus’ by 
Prof. ’Walleser (1931-82). The very scholastic and the systematic 
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handling by the editor has made the work highly, useful for our 
knowledge of the Buddhist Sanskrit and Tibetan Literature. 
Dr. B. C. Law’s ‘Buddhist Studies’, ‘Studies in the Apadana’ 
(Bombay BBAS xiii. 23ff), ‘Study of the Mahavastu (with a 
supplement)’ 1930, and his latest ‘Ancient Tribes of India’ 
(Bhandarkar Oriental Series, vol. TV, 1943) utilizing every 
available information on the subject, have all added to our 
knowledge. Dr. Nalinaksha Dutta has given us the account 
of the Beliefs of the Mahasarighikas, Sarvastivadins and Sam- 
mitiyas in IHQ (1939, pp. 90-100 for instance). His article on 
Dhammasangani {IHQ 1939, pp. 345-72) is worth' a perusal, 
although his statements about the chronological relations of 
the different parts of the book are not acceptable. ■ The present 
writer and Prof. B. D. Vadekar have put forth a contrary 
view as far as. the Nikkhepakanda is concerned (Intro, to 
Dhs. p. xv-xvi). We have, in our Introduction to our latest book 
Attbasalini (1942), pp. xxxiii-xxxv, raised the problem of the 
authorship of several commentaries that are ascribed to Buddha- 
ghosa by tradition. This problem was mooted by Prof. D. 
Kosambf in his edition of the Visuddhimagga, (Introd. xiv-xv) 
published in the Bharatiyavidyabhavana Series, already referred 
to above (p. 107). We 'have proved by various arguments that 
the tradition of ascribing to Buddhaghosa all the commentaries 
that are not definitely assigned to Dliammapala' cannot be 
accepted as reliable. We have shown (xxxiii-xxxv) that 
by a comparison of the present text of the 'Vinaya-Atthakatha, 
the Samantapasadika,. with its Chinese version, it can be proved 
that the former seems to have gradually grown in size during 
several centuries and that there are irreconcilable reference 
to one another in all these Atthakathas wrongly ascribed to 
Buddhaghosa. 

VII. LtTBEAEY PeOBLBMS. 

There is also the problem of two or more Buddhaghosas. 
In the Atthasalini, introductory stanzas, the author says that 
he has been writing the book at the. request of a Bhikldiu, 
Buddhaghosa by name (Bhikkhuna Buddhaghosena sakkaecam 
abhiyacito). Prof. B. M. Barua {IC 1934, pp. 294-95) Irad 
pointed out the same fact about two Buddhaghosas by referring 
to the Nigamanagrxtha of the Vibhanga-Atthakatha, Sammoha- 
vinodani, (yacito thitagunena yatina — Buddhaghosena). An- 
other Buddhaghosa is credited with Padyacudamani, a Sanskrit 
Kavya (Madras Govt. Oriental Series 1921). 

Mrs. Ehys Davids adumbrated a new theory of the author- 
ship of Milindapanha, that of one author editing the conver- 
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sations between Milinda and Nagasena in early days and adding 
subsequent portions at two different occasions. Winternitz is not 
prepared to accept this theory (Hist, of Indian Lit. pp. 619-20, 
part ii. of Engl. Trans.) but he sticks to his own view that the 
first three chapters form one part and that all the rest are later 
and spurious additions. The absense of these later chapters 
in the Chinese version is certainly in favour of Winternitz. 
In this connection, we may as well point out the work of pre- 
paring a f ull biography on Milinda by S. Behrsing in the ‘Bulletin 
of the School of Oriental Studies’ (1934, pp. 336-45 ff). Eatdal 
Mehta has given us, on the authority of the Jataka tales, ‘A 
Political, Administrative, Economic, Social and Geographical 
Survey’ which he calls ‘Pre-Buddhist India’ (1939), although 
it is open to grave doubts whether the picture given by the 
Jatakas can really be called pre-Buddhist. Perhaps they give 
no other picture than the one seen by the Buddhist monks on 
their way round the town while begging food. Dr. B. 0. Law 
refers to different recensions of the Jatakas {JBAS 1938, pp. 
241-51) (i) one of 600 Jatakas as proved by Pa-hien’s account 
(Legge’s Travel^ of Fa-hien, p. 106), and by Culaniddesa (ii. 
p. 80), (ii) another of 647 Jatakas as presented in the Siamese 
edition based on a tradition of the Mahavihara Atthakathas, 
and illustrated on the Ananda pagoda in Burma ; (iii) and a 
third one of 650 mentioned by Buddhaghosa and others and 
illustrated in the Petleik pagoda, Pagan. 

In Buddhist Sanskrit literature, there had appeared an 
interesting controversy since the publication by Liiders (1926) 
of the ‘Fragments of Kalpanamandatika.’ One set of scholars 
headed by Sylvain Levi {JA 1929, pp. 265-86) maintained 
that the Sutralankara (the title accepted by the Chinese trans- 
lation) was the original work of A^vaghosa and that Drstanta- 
pankti or Drstantamalya was a later edition of the same. 
J. Przyluski, on the other hand, supporte4 the advocates of the 
contrary theory and in his article on ‘A^vaghosa et la Kalpa- 
namandatika’ {B€LS of the Eoyal Academy of Belgimn, vol. 
XVI, pp. 425-34) maintains that Drstantapankti is the same 
as Kalpanamandatika of Kumaralata and that further in his 
very lucid survey of the history of Buddhist Sects ‘Darstantika, 
Sautrantika and Sarvastivadins’ {IHQ 1940, pp. 246-54) shows 
from the colophon of the work “Aryakumaralatayam Kalpa- 
namandatika- (yam nama DrStanta)-panktyam” that the work 
' Kalpanamandatika was originally written by Kumaralata, and 
that when he, an author of no great fame, was forgotten, it 
came to be ascribed, to Asvaghosa under the name Sutralankira. 
Another problem of ,;tvi?o works of the same name, ‘Sutrasamu- 
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coaya’ is handled by Anukula Chandra Banerjee {IHQ 1941, 
pp. 121-46), who maintains that there were two works of this 
name by Santideva and Nagarjuna and there is the authority 
of Bu-ston for the same. 

VIII. Philosophical Pboblems. 

There have been several attempts to dive at the original 
teaching of the Buddha. Several scholars, as remarked at the 
beginning of this paper, have made an attempt to treat Buddh- 
ism with the background of^gthe Upanisads and Hermann Olden- 
berg and J. Przyluski have dealt with the question in ‘Die 
Lehre den Upanisaden und die AnfMge des Buddhismus’ (1915) 
and ‘Bouddhisme et Upanisad’ {BEFEO 1932) respectively. 
Dr. Maryla Falk in her ‘Nairatmya and Karman’ {IHQ 1940, 
pp. 647-82) and her latest ‘Namariipa and Dharmarupa’ (Cal. 
Uni. publication, 1942) has exhibited the same tendency. Prof. 
Vidhushekhar Bhattacharya in his numerous short notes ap- 
pearing in Journals does the same thing. In his ‘Evolution 
of Vijnanavada {IHQ 1934, pp. 1-11) he traces the origins to 
the Upanisads. Hehnuth Von Glasenapp has written {NIA i. 
128 ff) on ‘Buddhism in Kathaka Upanisad’. Mrs. Ehys 
Davids, also, has turned to them and has found support from 
them to her new interpretation of the original teaching of the 
Buddha. Vidhushekhar Bhattacharya in his ‘Basic Conception 
of Buddhism’ (Adharohandra Mukerjee Lectures, Cal. Uni. 
1932) has made an attempt to show that the Buddha found 
out that the suffering could cease by the extinction of desire. 
Mrs. Rhys Davids was, with a religious missionary zeal, ham- 
mering out, in season and out of season, — and what else would 
you say when she expressed her pet theories even while re- 
viewing books of others ?— that the present Pali texts, although 
they are the oldest of the available authorities on Buddhism, 
do not represent the original teaching of the Buddha, but that 
they are the later monkish attempts of re-editing the teachings 
of the Buddha. She was lately repeating the same thing in 
her numerous books and contributions to learned Journals. 
In ‘Buddhism not originally a Negative Gospel’ (Hibbert Journal 
1928), ‘Sakya or Buddhist Origins’ (1931), ‘Growth of Not-Man 
in Buddhism’ {IHQ 1928) etc. etc., she insisted that the Buddha 
could not have taught the denial of the soul^ — and that as a 
successful world-teacher how could he have taught this negative 
doctrine ? — ^which is not hkely to enthuse his followers with 
any new spirit. She enumerates as many as eleven ‘Nots’ — 
things he will not have taught {NIA 1989-40, vol. ii, 188-89). She 
beheves that inspite of the monkish editing, the present Pali 
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texts, if subjected to bistorical and textual criticism, do reveal 
several, what she calls ‘left-ins’, \Yhich give an idea of the original 
teaching of Sakya Buddha. She thinks that the priestly theory 
has degraded the sublime nature of man who, according to 
her interpretation of the teaching of the Buddha, was capable 
of progressing. With this definite theory firmly fixed in her 
mind, she tries to find the ‘left-ins’ which would support her 
in her original imagined teaching of the Buddha. And she 
reads, perhaps, too much in passages, which may not ultimately 
have any philosoxihical significance. In her ‘Overlooked Pali 
Sutta’ {JliAS. 1983, pp. 829-34) Slie refers to a passage froin 
Ang. Tikanipata, No. 40 ‘Tini adhipateyyani— attadhipateyyarii, 
lokadhipatej^yani, dharnma'dhipateyyam’. She finds here the 
negation of ‘non-soul’ theory, which she considers to have 
.been fabricated by the Buddhist monks in opposition to the 
original teaching of the Sakya Buddha. Though she is sup- 
ported in her new theory by her colleague and successor Miss 
I. B. Horner, the author of ‘Early Buddhigt Theory of Man 
Perfected’ (1986), and by Dr.’ A. K. Coomaraswamy in his 
‘Ee-interpretation of Buddhism’ {NIA ii. 575-90), Mr. E. H. 
Johnston in a review of her recent book (‘recent’ in the sense 
that it was revised), aptly remarks {JRAS 1937, pp. 505-07) 
that the author’s view has substantially changed and that 
few scholars agree with her conclusions which she seems to 
arrive at by intuition. She finds different strata in a sutta 
where other competent authorities see none. Prof. Louis de 
la Vallee Poussin, on the other hand, observes in his article 
‘The Atman in the Pali Canon’ {IG ii. 823-24) that it is not 
beyond the range of possibilities that ‘a few Buddhist philo- 
sophers of the early ages admitted a transcendent Atman.’ 
There are a few documents which may be interpreted to support 
the theory, hut there are many which deny it. Hence he makes 
a very cautious remark : “We do not sin by imprudence when 
we consider as relatively late the canonical tenet of the negation 
of a self” {ibid. p. 822). Dr. Maryla Falk tries to explain, with 
the help of the Upanisadic interpretation, what to several 
appears to be the antinomy of Nairatmya and Karman (IHQ 
iMo, pp. 647-82). Theodore Stcherbatsky, however, is quite 
firm and while enumerating the different traits of Buddhism, 
puts the ‘denial of soul’ as the very first Doctrine of the Buddha 
{BS08 VI, pp. 867-96). . 

^ Over another riddle of Buddhism, several authors have 
exercised their brains. Dr. B. C. Law has given ‘Aspects bf 
Nirvana’ (IG ii, 827-48), while Mrs. Ehys Davids in ‘Historical 
Aspects of Nirvana’ (IG ii, 537-47) has found an early predecessor, 
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attha, of Nirvana. Louis de la Vallee Poussin has written a 
special moiiograph on the same (1925), in reviewing which Prof. 
Stcherbatsky was prompted to write what ultimately grew-, 
into ‘The Oonoeption of Buddhist Nirvana’ (Lenningrad, 1927] 
accompanied by his masterly introduction treating, in a his-, 
torical manner, the interpretation, of that highest ideal of the 
Buddhists in various schools such as Vaibhasikas and the like,. 
Sautrantikas, Madhyamakas and Yogaearas. In spite of this 
marvellous treatment, one cannot help remarking that as in his 
‘Central Conception of Buddhism’ (Petrograd, 1928), here, too, 
the author does not show any signs of having used, at any rate 
fully, the Pali sources of information on the subject. But 
who can attain perfection in the treatment of that which has 
been universally recognised and acclaimed as ‘indescribable, 
beyond the comprehension of worldly men’? Has it not been 
said : — 

Bhavaragaparetehi bhavasotanusarihi 
Maradhevyanupannelii nayaih dhammo su-sambudho 

(Sn. 761). 

“This Dhannna (Nibbana) is not easy to be understood 
by people, who are a,ttached to worldly life, who are moving 
with the worldly stream and wdio are (still) within the sphere 
of Mara (the Evil Spirit).’’ 

IX. Conclusion. 

But we must stop. We eannbt expect to exhaust the 
various aspects of Buddhism. There is a relieving feature, 
noted in recent days, of the bright prospect of a better under- 
standing of Buddhism. Societies like the Mahabodhi Society 
of Calcutta, of Sarnath, and the Buddha Society of Bombay 
have sprung up. Interest in Buddhist studies is being increas- 
ingly takeu by Indian Universities. Calcutta University is, 
by far, the leading University in this field. ViSvabharati 
University and its newly-started branch of Chinese studies 
carried under the auspices of Cheena Bhavana have great possi- 
bilities. Though Bombay University could not do much in 
this field hiving no research Dept, connected wnth this branch 
of studies, its constituent colleges like the St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, the College, Baroda, and Pergusspn College, Poona, 
have been- doing the work of Buddhist studies by maintaining 
the Department of Pali. Thanks are particularly due to the 
hfe-member-conduotors of the Fergiisson College, for being 
the first in the field of providing for the teaching of Pali and 
all credit of Buddhist studies in Bombay University really 
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goes to that college, which has supplied teachers to the other 
two colleges, where they are carrying on their studies, each 
in his own way. Benares Hindu University has recently intro- 
duced the subject of Pali and Buddhist studies. Patna and 
Dacca have probably some arrangements. But other uni- 
versities are sadly lagging behind, perhaps because they have 
not yet realised the importance and far-reaching character of 
the subject. Buddhist studies would no longer be capably 
handled by scholars who have attainments merely in the sphere 
of Sanskrit and Pali, but soon the knowledge of Tibetan, Chinese 
and Japanese will be considered as a sine q^ia non and Indian 
scholars will have to gird their loins to pick up their legitiinate 
share in these studies. The Chinese and Indian Governments 
have decided upon an exchange of scholars and we are glad 
to learn that Eev. Bhikkhu Jagadi^a Kasyapa has been requested 
by Chunking Government to organise the Department of Pali 
studies at Chunking. Let us hope that the Indian Government 
also will soon request some competent Chinese scholar to 
organise the study of Chinese in some central University-town 
in India and thus give an impetus to the Chinese Buddhist 
studies in India.^ 


^ writer of this paper acknowledges a debt of gratitude to Eev. 

^ haw who Supplied to him several details of 

Bengal, respectively ; and to the editors of the 
inbliographle Boudluque (1930-37), which has been most useful to him in 
pre^nng this paper. , 
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By 

Dr. H. L. Jain, m.a., ll.b., d. ww., 

Professor of Sanskrit, Harris College, Nagpur. 

My Colleagues and Eribnds, 

If I were to confess that I did not deserve the honour 
done to me by my election as President of the Prakrit and 
Jainism Section of this Conference, it would mean a reflection 
on the judgement of those who made the choice. And if I 
say that their choice has been fit and proper, it maj?’ amount 
to self-conceit. Here is then a dilemma, and the way that 
suggests itself to me out of it is that I should not worry about 
the merits of the case now, but bow to the decision like a true 
soldier, thank you all for the very kind honour done to me 
and then proceed straigitt to discharge the duties of tlie office 
imposed upon me. 

2. But as I begin to do so, my heart is pressed down 
with sorrow for the loss that we have sustained in the field 
of scholarship during the last two years by the cruel hand of 
death. Brahmaohari Shitaiprasadji renounced all his family 
interests at an early age and devoted himself to the service 
of the community with all his mite. He made extensive 
tours through out the country, edited the Jaina-Mitra and, 
in addition, wrote or translated some book every year till he 
passed away at the age of sixty-three on January 6th, 1942. 
Vidya Varidhi Barrister Ohampat Eai was well known through 
out the country as well as outside, as the author of the Key 
of Knowledge and many other books explaining the Jaina 
philosophy in its most universal form. He was the founder 
of the Digambara Jaina Parishad, the Eishabha Library in 
London and the Sohanlal Bankerai Jaina Academy of Wisdom 
and Culture at Delhi. He ended his career of great literary 
and social service at the age of sixty-nine on the 2nd June, 
1942. We feel Dr. V. S. Sukthankar’s loss particularly keenly 
because it was so sudden and untimely. We all know him as 
the great editor of the Mahabharata, but what connected him 
with our sphere of studies was his thesis on Sakatayana’s gram- 
mar ^nd his contribution on Bhasa’s Prakrit. Only the other 
flay we received the shacking news of the death of a very great 
oriental scholar, Sir Aurel Stein. From amongst the most 
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valuable contributions of that veteran scholar our branch ot 
study was particularly indebted to hiiu lor his discovery of a 
large number of Kharosthi documents from Chinese Turldstan, 
which have since been published and translated and have been 
proved to be written in a form of Prakrit. The latest shock 
that we have received is the most untimely and sudden death 
of Prof. H. B. Gandbi. He wms a brilliant student and a very 
promising scholar. He was first a professor of Ardhamagadhi 
at M. T. B. College, Surat, and later on joined the stafi of St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay. He died on the 24th November, 
1943 at the young age of 27. Even then he has left behind 
more than a dozen contributions to Prakrit studies such as 
A Shidij of Ardha-MdgadM Ommmar (Surat, 1988), Raya Pasem 
Butia with English translation and introduction on the Jaina 
Agama (Surat, 1988), PfMa-gajja-pajja-mnigalia (Limbdi, 1940) 
and Pdla-kusmna-mdld. New all that we can do is to console 
ourselves in the thought that though these great scholars have 
departed from us in their body, thejr have left behind for ixs 
a brilliant record of w'ork which should continue to guide and 
inspire us in the field of knowdedge and research. 

3. It is a matter of gratification to all of us that oriental 
studies, and amongst them the study of the languages and 
religions of our country, have taken great strides during the 
last one century. The Vedic and the Pauranic religions as well 
as the Brahmanic Sanskrit literature have been vastly studied 
and explored and facilities for this now exist in all our uni- 
versities as well as in the important universities of the rest 
of the world. Buddhistic and Pali studies also caught the 
attention of scholars pretty early during this period, as a result 
of w’^hich most of that literature has been published and ex- 
plored. But, unfortunately, the same has not been the case 
■with Jainism and the Prakrit languages and literature which 
have been mostly associated with it. It is not necessary for 
me to dilate upon the importance of these studies on the one 
hand and the neglect from which they luxve suffered so far 
on the other, because that has been done quite adequately by 
my worthy predecessors in this office. In particular, my 
immediate predecessor Dr. A. N. IJpadhye in his speech at 
the last session of the Conference had very thoroughly surveyed 
the position of the Prakrits and the work that had been carried 
out so far in the field,. AU that I find necessary today is to 
remind ourselves of the samp. But consequent upon the re- 
distribution of the sections of the Conference vrhich Iras brought 
into existence an independent section for Prakrit and Jainism, 
it is necessary for me to emphasise the importance of the latter 
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branch of our studies. Jainism has played a great part in 
the cultural development of our country and has' produced 
an imperishable mark upon our religious and social institutions 
as well as our art and literature. The philosophy that it has 
given .us is in many ways unique. As there is no Creator ac- 
cording to the Jaina philosophy to bring into existence life 
and universe or to direct the phenomenal world, it had to build 
.up a very thorough and detailed doctrine of Karma such as 
no other philosophy that recognises it in principle has cared 
to work out. Since there was no personal God to look to for 
mercy and protection, the basic principle on which society 
had to be organised was ‘Live and let live’, and the principle 

had to be most carefully explained in order to make it praoth 

cable for the individual. Since individuals are bound to differ 
in their mental ouclook and environments, a breadth of vision 
.had to be })romoted and a well defined but graded system of 

self purification had to be provided. It is in this way that 

Jainism at its earliest stages came to hold that doctrine of 
Karma which may be said to be perfect in its own way, preached 
Ahiihsa in a manner that would enable the individual to live 
and grow without serious clashes and conflicts with his fellow 
beings, developed the wonderful system of Syddmda and Ane- 
kanta that would harmonise seemingly warring ideas and views, 
and evolved a unique system of self purification in the form 
of Guna^thdnas. Unfortunately, these aspects of Jainism have 
not received that serious attention of the modern scholars 
which thej^ deserve. The irony of the situation is that those 
who study the system deeply are as a rule ignorant of the present 
day methods of interpretation and exposition, while those who 
are conversant with these methods do not generally get the 
opportunity or have the will to make a thorough study of the 
system. 

4. The result of this ignorance on the one hand and 
apathy on the other has been very calamitous. Even today 
we are not agreed as to what the original creed of Mahd-vira, 
who first preached the doctrine and organised the community, 
- was. We do. not exactly know why his original teachings as 
arranged in the Twelve Angas by his immediate disciple Gautama 
were gradually forgotten or became woefully mutilated. When 
and how the two great sections of the community — the Uigam- 
baras and the Svetambaras— separated from each other is 
still a matter of controversy and wild imagination. The greatest 
teachers such as Bhadrabahu and Kundakundacarya cannot yet 
be assigned to any definite period of time, and opinions on 
the point differ, not only within the limit of a century or two, 
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but by several centuries. One would, for example, put Bhadra- 
bahu in the fourth century b.o., while another would place 
hi m in the fifth century a.d. How the various Gmias and 
GaccJias amongst the monks and the castes and communities 
among the layjuen came into existence and on what differences 
they flourished for centuries is a matter of pure imagination 
and conjecture. What attempts, if any, were ever made to 
unify the community, we do not know. And the wonder of 
it is that all this darkness prevails, not because we possess no 
light in the form of the proper evidence, but only because, 
I am sure, we have not yet eared to examine our literary heritage 
in the right manner. Look at the condition of our records ! 
No big attempt has so far been made to collect all the available 
inscriptions together, to say nothing of undertaking fresh ex- 
plorations. A very large part of the literature is still looked up 
in out-of-the-waj’" cellars and stores beyond the reach of an 
average aspirant. No serious effort has been made even to cata- 
logue the manuscripts thoroughly. Whatever literature has been 
published is for the most part poorly edited, and numerous 
texts still appear without any kind of introduction or indexes, 
which makes their use for scholarly purposes difficult and 
sometimes valueless. Want of a good dictionary of the Jaina 
technical terms continues to be a serious handicap for one who 
may for the first time venture to study the literature. These 
defects could be rectified satisfactorily and soon only by the 
combined efforts of the society, and it is high time that a well 
organised effort should be made in the direction. 

The Prakrit language of different periods and provinces, 
which is richly preserved in Jaina literature only, is most im- 
portant from the point of view of its bearing upon our modern 
languages. But most of our Universities and Colleges have 
not been able to start teaching the Prakrits or make Prakrits 
available as a basic study for those who seek post-graduate 
degrees in modern Indian languages. I am glad to be able 
to say that the Benares vHindu University is not guilty of this 
crime, though the present position with regard to Prakrit studies 
needs improvement 'here also. Formerly, the Sanskrit courses 
in -M. A. used to include a paper in Prakrits also, and even in 
the B. A. the Prakrit in the prescribed drama was taught as 
Prakrit. But unfortunately this sound practice has gradually 
disappeared from almost all the Universities with the result 
that our graduates in Sapskrit are practically blank about the 
Prakrits. I feel that the old practice deserves to be revived. 

< : •; S. Thus, a big organised attempt has been lacking in many 
directions in the field of literature and education pertaining 
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to Prakrits and Jainism. Individual efforts of a limited nature 
have, however, not been wanting. On the contrary, they have 
been growing during recent years, and when we co-ordinate 
them properly they reveal a remarkable progress all round. 
So, I shall now try to draw your kind attention to the work 
which our colleagues have carried out in various directions 
so far as it has come to my notice, since lay predecessor in 
this office reported to you on the subject two years ago. 

6. To begin with the texts and translations of the Jaina 
Agamas, Pt. Bechardas in Mb Mahmira Vcinl (Sasta Srihitya 
Mandal, Delhi, 1942) has presented to us 845 Prakrit verses 
from the Jaina Agamas and has classified them under 22 heads 
according to their subjedt matter. A Hindi translation is 
given on the page opposite. The work is well designed to give 
an idea of the broad principles of Jainism, The chief defect 
of the vvork is that the' source of each verse has not been indi- 
cated. -The Nmcli Sutra text with Sanskrit clidyd and Hindi 
translation by Hastimalla Muni has become avaihpble in a neat 
and handy volume (Sa,tara, 1942). UpadLyaya Atinaraniji in 
the Punjab has translated many of the Prakrit Sutras into 
Hindi and the second volume of the UUmrldhyayana was pub- 
lished during this period (Y. S. 1998). 

Outside the canonical literature, the oth Karma Grantha 
called Sataka has been very w* ell presented with a comprehensive 
Hindi explanation by Pt. Kailashchandra Sbastri (Agra, 1942). 
Points of contact and dissimilarity between the Digambara 
and Svetambara writers on the subject of Karma philosophy 
have been drawn attention to, and the introduction is well 
designed to make the doctrine of Karma intelligible to all. 
I understand that the 6th Karma Grantha, Sattarid, is being 
similarly translated by Pt. Phulcbandra Shastri. Die Lehre 
Vom liarman by Dr. Glasenapp has been translated from 
German into English under the title The Doctrine of Karman 
in Jaina Philosophy by Mr., G. Barry Gifford and has been 
published under the editorship of Prof. H. R. Kapadia (Pannalal 
Charity Ennd, Bombay, 1942). The work is mainly based 
upon the six Karma Granthas and is the first accurate and 
comprehensive presentation of the Jaina Karma philosophy 
in English. 

7. Of the Digambara Jaina Agama the publication of 
the first three volumes of Saikhdn^dgama of Puspadanta and 
Bhutabali together with the commentary DhavaU of Virasena 
with a Hindi translation under my editorship was already 
noticed by my predecessor. I have been able to complete 
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three more volumes of the same work during this period, and 
thus the first of the six Khaudas, Jimtthana is now complete 
(Jniaa Saliitya XJddliaraka Fund, Amraoti, 1941, 42, 43). The 
Kasdija Pdhuda of Gunadhara with Giz-wni Sutia of Yativrsabha 
and j ayadliamld of Virasena is also now in the course of edition 
and translation, and its first'voiume edited by Ft. Pbulchandra 
Shastri, Ft. Mahendrakumar Shastri and Ft. Kailashchandra 
Shastri has also gone through the press and may be published 
one of these days from Benares itself. The Tiloya Pannatti 
of Yativrsabha has been edited by Dr. Upadhye and myself 
and its first volume containing the first four Mahadhikaras 
out of nine, with a Hindi translation by Ft. Balachandra Shastri 
has been published under the auspices of the newly started 
Jivaraja Jaina Granthamala. This is a Amry ancient and 
exhaustive work on Jaina cosmology. Volume second of this 
work is likely to go to press as soon as arrangements for the 
su])ply of the requisite quantity of paper are made. It may 
in this connection be noted that Brahmaehari Jivaraj Gautam- 
chand Doshi of Sholapur has noAV made a donation of seventy 
five thousand rupees under a registered trust deed to the Jaina 
Sanskrti Samraksaka Saihgha which he has himself founded, 
and one of the main activities of this organisation is to publish 
old texts in the Jivaraja Jaina Granthamala. The Samayasdra 
Pahuda of Kundakundacarya, with a Hindi paraphrase, has 
been published in a neat and handy volume by Mr. Nanakchand 
Jaina, Advocate, Bohtak (Vira Saihvat 2468), while Mr. Jagat 
Prasad has translated into English the Eight Pdhudas of Kunda- 
kundacarya (Delhi 1942). 

.8. Other Prakrit texts that have appeared are as follows : 
D. C. Sarkar’s Sehct Inscriptions hearing on Indian History 
and Gmlization, VoL I (Calcutta University) gives a good 
perspective of the early Prakrit records which deserve a careful 
study from the linguistic point of view. Hala’s Sattasai chap- 
ters ' IV-VII with the hitherto unpublished commentary of 
Haritamra-Pitambara has been edited by Jagadishlal Shastri 
' (Oriental College Magazine, Lahore, 1942). Dr. A. N. Upadhye 
has given to us some very interesting Prakrit works composed 
in South India. His edition of Siricindha-kavmm of Krsnalila- 
suka has been published in Bharatiya ' Vidya (Vol. Ill, part i) 
and of Soricaritta of Srikantha, Chapter I, in the Bombay 
University Journal (XII, 2, Sept. 1943). Shri Jinavijayaji’s 
edition of a very interesting, work Dhurtdkhydna, to which 
Dr. Upadhye has added a critical essay dealing, amongst many 
useful ' topics, with the Prakrit dialect and style of the work, 
is completely printed' and inay be expected to be published 
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soon by Muni Jinavijayaji. Dr. Upadliye’s edition of Candra- 
lehM is sure to be eagerly looked forward to by ^ill lovers of 
Prakrit literature, because it is a >5'afta/c«, the like of which is 
so far known to us only in Bajasekhara’s KarpurcmuTijarl. 
The printing of this most interesting and valuable work has 
started and let us hope that it will be completed soon by the 
efforts, again, of Muni Jinavijayaji. LUdvatl is yet another 
•svork, the edition of which Dr. Upadhj^e has in hand. It is 
one of the best artistic poems in Prakrit and is repeatedly 
referred to in rhetorical wmrks.of Bhojadeva and Hema candra. 
Several manuscripts of the rvork have been secured and collated 
by the skilled editor already, and arrangements have been 
made for its publication also. I am sure all my colleagues 
share with me the eagerness to get these works as quick as 
possible. 

9. In the field of the Apabhraihsas, Dr. Shahidullah 
has edited 82 Dolma of Biddha Kanupa and translated the same 
into Bengali (Sahitya Parishad Patrika, Vol. 49, No. 1). Kmia- 
himlall published in the Gaekwar Oriental Series is an interesting 
work for the study of \)ost Apabhramsa, and so also is Gunadia 
consisting of 31 stanzas composed during the 16th century 
(V. S. 1576) by Vinayacandra, the pupil of Balacandra of the 
Mathura Samgha at Giripura ruled by king Ajaya, and pub- 
lished by Pt. Dipacandra Pandya in his article on Cunadi 
Granilia (Anekanta V, 6-7). Pt. Parmananda Shastri 1ms 
brought to our notice a new work Smtindlm-cariu in 13 chapters 
composed by Mahindu son of Illaraja at Yoginipura (Delhi) 
during the reign of the Mughal emperor Babar in V. S. 1587 
(Anekanta, V, 6-7). In another article the same writer makes 
mention of no less than 23 Apabhramsa works composed by 
the well known poet Daulhu, manuscripts of which exist at 
Delhi, Bombay and Nagaur. The period of the poet’s literary 
activity is shown to be from V. S. 1497 to 1521 (Anekanta, 
V, 12). In my article on some recent finds of Apabhramia 
Literature pubhshed in the Nagpur University Journal (No. 8, 
Dec. 1942) information has been given about five Apabhrarnsa 
poems, namely, Pajjimna-haM of Simha (prob- 12th cent), 
Sukwndla-carm of Sirihara (11th cent.), Ghahkammovaesa of 
Amarakirti (12th cent.) Amivaya-rayami~Pdiu of Lakkhana 
(13th cent.), and Nemindha-carm of Lakhamadeo (earlier than 
1453). Mr. A. S. Gopani in his article on Mahe^varasuri’s 
JndnapanecmikaM assigns that work to not later than the 
11th century and has analysed its contents which consist of 
ten stories narrated in about two thousand verses (Bhartiya 
Vidya IIIj 2, May 1942). ■: 
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10. Let me now notice a few outstanding iiublieations 
in Sanskrit. Close upon Lis excellent^ edition of the Nydya- 
hiimula-candrodaya in two volumes, Pt.'Mahendraivmnav Nyava- 
carya has given us a new edition ol PrameyadianmlcMndiiandtt 
of Prabhacandra (Bombay, 1941), which is a great improvement 
upon the previous edition, and the introduction witli a critical 
survey of the' contents of the work in relation to the works 
of other logicians as well as the comparative footnotes and 
indexes are of immense value. Jncmahindu-praharami of Yaso- 
vijaya Upadhyaya has been edited by Pt. Suidialaiji who in 
his excellent introduction focuses attention upon some of the 
most important features of the Jaina theory of knowledge 
in comparison with the Hindu and Buddhist systems. (Siniglu 
Jaina Granthamala No. 16, 1942). The Brhat-katJidkosa ot 
Harisena has been edited by Dr. Upadhye, whose introduction 
is a masterpiece of scholarship in the domain of the Jaina story 
literature (Simghi Jaina Granthamala 194S). Gitracena-Padmd- 
mtl-caritra is an interesting romance in Sanskrit published by 
the' Jaina Vidya Bhavana, Lahore. In the domain of technical 
literature Pt. Vardhamana Par^vanatha Shastri has published 
the text and Hindi translation of Ugraditya’s Kahjuna-Kdra'ka 
a work on medicine in Sanskrit verse belonging to the time 
of Nrpatuhga, who is identifiable with king Amoghavarsa I of 
the Rastrakuta dynasty (Bholapur, 1940). 

11. In Hindi the Vardlidmcina Pur ana of Navalasaha, 
an 18th century poet of Bundelkhanda, has been edited by Pt. 
Pannalal Jaina- Vasant (Dig. Jaina Pustakalaya, Surat, 1942). 
A work of special interest in Hindi is the Ardlia KathdnaM of 
Banarasidasa a well-known poet of the 16th century. It has 
been edited by Dr. Mataprasad Gupta (Allahabael, 1948), but 
the editing here is very defective, chiefly for want of pro])er 
collation of manuscripts and application of the usual methods 
of rectifying scribal mistakes. But an ideal edition of the 
same work is given to us by Pt. Nathuramji Premi (Bombay, 
1943), with a very informative introduction, notes and appen- 
dices. As a piece of autobiography in verse the work is unique 
in Hindi literature. 

12. The following Kannada wmrks have lately been edited 
for the first time :~N iiniindlha Purdimm of Karnaparya (a.d. 
1130-36) edited by H. Sesh Ayyaiigar (Madras University 
Kannada Series, i Khagendra-rmni-darpam of Mangaraja 
(middle of the 14th century) a work on toxicology edited by 
A. Yenkat Rao and H. Sesh Ayyangar (University of Madras, 
1942) ; and Purvapurdna of Hastimallisenacarya edited from a 
single manuscript by Prof. K;. G. Kundangar (Kolhapur, 1943). 
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13. Having noticed the old texts that have seen the light 

of diij in full or in part, I may here make mention of some 
lists of important works. Pt. Jugalkishore Mukhtar has given 
ns a. list of 10 important manuscripts deposited at Nagpur, 
24 at Jaipur, 32 at Amer, 200 palnrleaf manuscripts at Moodbidri, 
125 at Bravana Belgola and 27 at Sonipat (Anekanta, A^), selected 
from long lists of about 200 manuscript stores which have been 
compiled by the Vira Sewa Mandir at Sarsawa under his 
direction, and before too long we may expect a very compre- 
hensive catalogue to be issued from that Mandir. An important 
coinpiloition of this alandir, which is now running through the 
press, is a Purdtana-J mna- Vaky a- Sim \Yhicli contains senten- 
tious remarks collected from about 65 old works regarded as 
authoritative in the Jaina community, and arranged in an 
alphabetical ordbr. ' 

14. Let me now bring to your notice a series- of contri- 
butions in the form of articles or books concerning the Prakrit 
languages. Pt. Alahendrakumar Shastri in his article Sramana 
Samskrti Aura Bkusd (Aiiekaiita A", 5) has pointed out how the 
Sramanas came to differ from the A’'edic followers and hoAV they 
adopted languages other than Sanskrit for their literature and 
propaganda. I have in my article Sanskrit mem Prakrit kd 
Prabhdm (Nagari Pracarini Patrika 47, 2) pointed out how 
the phonetic tendencies of the Prakrits are also traceable in 
Sanskrit and how many Sanskrit synonyms can best be ex- 
plained on the principle of those phonetics. Prof. H. R. Kapadia 
has given us a History of the Canonical Literature of the Jainas 
(Bombay, 1941), while Dr. D. 0. Sarkar gives us A Grammar of 
the Prakrit Language (Calcutta, 1943) which records some forms 
from the Inscriptions and is a good aid to understand Vararuci’s 
Prakrit Prakaiia. Dr. Ghatage makes a Survey of the Prakrit 
Stiulies in the Silver Jubilee Volume of the Bhandarkar Oriental. 
Research Institute. A Translation of the KharostM HommenU. 
from Chinese Turkistan by Dr. Burrow (London 1940) is. a 
valuable contribution for the study of the language of tljose 
records with his companion volume on the Language, of the 
KJumsthl Documents from Chinese Turkistan issued in 1937. 
In my article on Paisdei Traits in the langtiage of the Kharosthi 
Inscriptions from Chinese Turkistan 1 have tried to show that 
the language of the records confinns to a remarkable extent 
to the peculiarities of the Pai^acI dialect of the Prakrit gram- 
marians and that the name Culikd PaUdd may be derived 
from Sulika which was the ancient name of Kashgar where 
that dialect may have been developed, thus bringing the Oulika 
Paisaci also in iine with the other Prakrits which bear regional 
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names (Nagpur University Journal, No. 7). Alfred Master in 
Iris article on the Mysterious Paisdci {JBA8, 1943, 1-2) denies 
the view that the Pai^acas ryere a tribe of the North-Western 
India and their language was known as Paisaei, and also the 
vieW' that the Paisaei spokeir. by the people of the Yindhyas 
was a form of Prakrit influenced by Dravidian. On the con- 
trary, he propounds tbe view that PiMoa could not denote 
any" particular tribe nor Paisaei any particular language, but 
the Dravidian root from which the word Piiaca may have been 
formed points to tbe meaning ‘confusion of the mind’ and the 
terra is likely to have been used in the past for people wdiose 
language was unintelligible. 

15. I may irow notice a number of articles throwdrrg fresh 
light upon the contents of Jaina books or discussing the dates 
of authors. Pt. Sumerchand Divakar in his article on Mahd- 
dJiavala para Prahlsa (Anekanta Y, 12) has given a short survey 
with quotations of the contents of that rare work called Mahd- 
handha, of which the only manuscript so far known existed 
at Moodbidri in South Kanara. Mr. Divakar has succeeded 
in obtaining a complete transcript of the same and he is trying 
to edit the text and publish it with a Hindi translation. Pt. 
Mahendrakumar Shastri and Pt. Darbarilal Kothia have dis- 
cussed the question of the authorship of the benedictory verse 
found at the beginning of Tattvdrtha Sutra and valuable evidence 
has' been advanced to prove on the one hand that it w^as added 
by one of the commentators, and on the other that it belongs 
to the author of the Sutras himself. (Jaina Siddhanta Bhaskara, 
IX, 1 ; Anekanta Y). Pt. Phulchandra, Shastri in an article 
on Tattvdrtha Sutra led Antali-parlksana (xinekanta, lY, 11-12 ; 
Y, 1-2) has laid his finger on many points in the Tattmrtlm 
Sutra which correspond with the ideas of the Digambara School 
and differ from those of the Svetambara School. Pt. Jugal 
Kishore Mukhtar in his article on SarmHhasiddhi para Samanta- 
bhadra kd Ptahhdva has shown how on many points the Sarvar- 
thasiddhi Tika of Pujyapada bears clear influence of Samanta- 
bhadra’s works. (Anekanta Y, 10-11). Pt. Darbarilal Kothia 
in his article on Sajnantahhadra am Digadga mem PUrvamrti 
Kauna (Anekanta Y, 12) has, on the evidence of the views 
expreswsed in their works, made out a case for regarding Samanta- 
bhadra as a predecessor of Dignaga as well as of Bhartrhari, 
Kumarila and Dharmakirtiy . The same writer in another 
article on Pariksdmukha Sutra aura uskd Udgama (Anekanta Y, 
3-4) has shown how Manekyanandi has based his work upon 
the works of Akalarnka from which parallel passages are quoted. 
The heated controversy between Prof. Jagadishchandra and 
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Pt. Jugalkishore Mukhtar ended during the period under review 
and valuable evidence on the question of the priority of Tatt- 
vdrfMdhigmna Bhdsya and Bdjmarttika commentaries on the 
Tattvartha Siitra has accumulated. (Jaina Siddlianta Bhaskara 
YIII-IX ; Anekanta lY-V). Pt. Parmananda Shastri in his 
Paimiacariya kd Antah-pariksana (Anekanta Y, 10-11) has 
drawn attention to several points of correspondence between 
the statements in Yimalasuri’s work and those in the works 
of Kundakunda and ITmasvati, as well as to some points where 
they are found to be in agreement with the Digambara or the i 

Svetambara views in contrast with, the- other. The points li 

that are of a dubious nature between the Digambaras and the 
Svetambaras are interesting, and still more interesting are the 
points which are ])ecuiiar to the work and have no correspondence 
in the works of either sect. Pt. Dipachand Pandya in his 
article on Ya.^aAilnka kd Samnodhana (Anekanta V, 1-2) has 
suggested numerous corrections and improvements of the 
published text of Yasastilaka Ohampu of Somadeva on the 
basis of a good old manuscript of the work obtained by him 
from the Jaina teiuple at Ajmer. Dr. Upadhye in his article 
on Padmapnihha and his commenfary on- the Niyamasara has 
assigned tlie author to about the close of the 12th century 
(Journal of Bombay University, XI, 1). Mr. P. K. Gode has 
fixed the date of Meghavijayagani’s commentary on Hasta- 
sanjivana between 1680 and 1700 a.d. (Bhartiya Vidya III 
May, 1942). Dr. Banarsidas has published notes on the un- 
published works Vinayarndhata Garitra of Siladeva and Bhvma- 
hnmdra Koihd composed in Sanskrit and Prakrit (Jaina Vidya 
1942). Pt. Nemichandra Jain has given information about 
the contents of a work Kevalajhdna-prama-cuddmani on astro- 
logy in Sanskrit ascribed to Samantabhadra, a transcri])t of 
which has been acquired by Pt. K. Bhujabali Shastri for the 
Jaina Siddhanta Bhavana, Arrah, from Moodbidri (Jaina Sid- 
dhanta Bhasliara, IX, 2). Mr. Kamtaprasad Jain has brought 
to light a VirKAwall of the Mula Saiugha,, Sarasvati Gaecha, 

I Balatkara Gana, which ends with Bhattaraka Merucandra 

Guru of the Humvada family. This has been translated from 
Sanskrit into Hindi by Pt. Karaalakanta XJpadhyaya (Jaina 
Siddhanta Bhaskara, IX, 2). Pt. K. Bhujabali Shastri has 
continued the good work of collecting together the authors’ 

Prasastis from the manuscripts deposited at the, Jaina Sid- 
dhanta Bliavana, Arrah {J8B VIII- IX). Pt. Ajitprasadji has 
.through the Jaina Gazette, which die has been editing all these 
days, given us English translations of various small Sanskrit 
and IPrakrit tracts and written articles explaining to the English 
reading public the broad features and principle* of Jainism- 
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Pt. Nathuram Premi’s revised articles numbering 62 on Jaina 
authors and works as well as on the history of other Jaina 
institutions have now appeared eolleeted in a- book Jama Sdhitya 
aura ItiMsa (Bombay, 1942). It is a mine of information 
for all those who wish to work further in the field. Jlr. Agaru,- 
ehand Nahata has in an article on Vira GcWul. lifda hi Jaina, 
Bhdsd SdliUya (Nagarl Pracarini Patrika^, 46, 8) drawn atteiilion 
to 16 poets and their works in Apabhraiiisa or Bhasa belonging 
to a period between the 10th and the 14th century and to B 
works of prose in old Hindi of the 18th and 14th century out 
of the Prdcvm GujrdE Gadya Samgralia compiled by Munf 
Jina Vijayaji. The same author in his Gnjrdti, Bhdsd mem 
Bigamhara Sdhitya has given a brief survey of the Digam bara 
Jaina literature produced in G-ujrati during the 16th, 17th and 
18th centuries. 

16. I may now be permitted to notice briefly a few articles 
interpreting the Jaina culture or discussing Jaina principles 
and doctrines. Pt. Sukhlalji in his Jaina Samshpi kd Hrdaya 
(Anekanta V, 8-9) has surveyed in a very thought-provokiiig 
manner the historical trend of ideas that characterised Jaina 
culture and how gradually the age of decadence set in. Dr. 
Devaraja in his Jaina Bharma kd Mahatva {JSB IX, 2) has 
tried to examine Briefly the place of Jainism on the touchstone 
of history and reason. In my article on Sasddana Samyaktva 
ke Samhandha mem, Sdsana-hheda {knek&nta VI, 2-8) I have 
pointed out how the authors of the Satkhanddgama Sdiras, 
the Curni Sutras, Sarmrfhasiddhi, Sanskrit Panca-sanigraha, 
Gonmatasdra Jwakdnda, and Karma Kdnda, the Sveidmbara 
Agamas, Karmagranthas and Prakrit Panca-samgraha are in 
divergence with each other and cut across the sectarian 
boundaries on an important point of Siddhanta. I have also 
initiated a discussion in Jaina papers on some of the fundamental 
problems that have divided the Digambara and Svetambara 
communities for eentmies, with a view to induce a reconsidera- 
tion of the whole position once again (Jaina Sandesa VII, 29 : 
JSB X, 2). Prof. K. C. Bhattacarya in his Jaina Theory of 
Anekanta Fdda has explained the Jaina system of manif oldness 
of truth in relation to European thought. ' Pt. Vansidhara Vya- 
karanaearya in his Nayom kd Vislesana (Anekanta VI, 8fi) 
has made ap analytical study of the seven Nayas which consti- 
tute a very important part of the Jaina system of thought. 
Dr. Harisatya Miattacarya m hikJVdrd?/onas, Pratindrdyanas 
and Balahhadras (Jaina Antiquary VIII-IX) has discussed the 
Jaina Pauranic personalities , in the light of the Hindu Puranas. 
.Mr. Kfihpada;yMitra,ha«ys§,ontribut®d an article on Magic 'and 
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Mimclc in Jaina Littifuiure (Jaina Antiquaxy VII, 1), Dr. P, L. 
Vaidya ^V!lS, during the period under review, busy in arbitration 
over a dispute regarding the interpretation and application of 
an astronomical rule attributed ,to Umaavati. His award is now 
published both in Sanskrit and English and what interests 
us tliore are his observations about the several Jaina astro- 
nomical texts such as the Suryaprajnafti, the Gandr'apvajnapti, 
Jyot'h Karandaka, LokapraMsa, Vidlmndrgaprapa of Jinaprabha 
Buri (14th century) SrdddJia-vidhi-prakarana of Eatna^ekhara 
Suri (16th centurj?-), Tattva-tarangim of Dharmasagara Buri (16th 
century) and above all the SicMfmnta tippana which is lost. 
(Palitana, 7-8-48). Prof. G. E. Jain has given us a volume 
on Cosmology Old and New in elucidation of the fifth chapter of 
Tattvartha Sutra of Uinasvati (J. L. Jaini Trust Fund, 1942). 


17. A few articles on Jaina Art are also noteworthy. 
Babu Jayabhagavnii in his article on Jama Raid aur uskd 
Mahatva (Auekriiita V, 4) has dirwir attention to the charac- 
teristics of Jahna iconography and architecture and the sym- 
Irolism assvr-iated with them. The Manuscript Illustrations 
of the Uttarddhyaytma Sfdra have been reproduced and discussed 

f by W. Normivri Brown (Connecticut 1941). Mr. Kalipada Mitra 

has identified an image from Pirpahar in Mongbyr district as 
that of the Ist Jaina Tirthamkara Esabhadeva with chauri- 
bearers on either side,- and has assigned the same to about the 
11th century a.d., while Dr. V. S. Agrawal lias given details 
of a fragmentary sculpture of Neminhtha, the 22nd Tirthamka-ra, 
discovered from the Kankali Tila at Mathura and has assigned 
it to the Gupta period. It has Baladeva serving him as one 
of his attendants (J.-l, VIII, 2). . 

18. Lastly", I have to bring to your notice a series of 
contributions on the most important subject of the history 
of Jainism. Muni Eatnaprabha Vijaya has compiled Sramana 
Bhagavdn Mahdvlra in four voluines in English (Ahmedabad, 
l94i-12). Vol. I is devoted to an account of the Previous 
births of Lord MahdiAra ; Vol. II presents' us with text and 
interpretation of 116 Sutras of Kalpasutra giving us an account 
of the life and activities of Mahavira. Vol. Ill treats of Gam- 
dhara Vdda, and Vol. IV -with Sthaviravali according to Svetam- 
bara traditions. Pt. Kalyana Vijayaji has given us Sramana 
Bhagamn Mahavira in Hindi (Jalor, V.B. 1998) bringing together 
valuable material on the subject, though certain chapters 
such as the one on Jinakalpa and Sthavirakalpa could only 
be read with caution. Mr. Kamtaprasad in his Jaina Chrono- 
logy has tabulated events of Jaina History covering the period 
between 673 b.o. and 821 B.e. (JM VIII, 1).. Mr. Dhirendranatli 
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Mookei’jes in his Gandragwpta md Blmlmbdhu, (IHQ XX, 8) 
has expounded the view that Candragupta who, according to 
a Jaina tradition, abdicated the throne and retired to the 
South as a follower of Bhadrabahu, was tlie Gupta monarch 
Vikramaditya Candragupta and not the founder of tlie Idauryan 
empire, while the sage was Bhadrabahu II and )iot the 
Srutakevali Bhadrabahu. Muni Puuyavijaraji has written a 
note on Bhadrabahu in his Ghedasiitrakclra ane N irijukti- 
Mra (in the Sri Mahavira Jaina Vidyalaya Eajata Mahotsava 
Grantha, Bombay, 1941, 5). Mr. Nanakchand in his articde 
Kyd Bhadrabahu SrutakeinU i/te (Jaina Sandesa VII, 80) has 
drawn attention to a statement in Dhavala (Vol. I, p. 6C) ac- 
cording to which the five Srutakevalis, including Bhadrabahu 
who was the last of them, did not possess knowledge of the 
whole Jaina Sruta, but only of the 11 xkhgas and 14 Purvas, 
so that the other four sections of Ditthivdda, namely. Barlkamma, 
Sutta, Padlmudnnoga and Ghlikd, were already forg(.)tten in 
their time. Dr. H. C. Seth in his article on KhdranAa and 
Gardabhilla (Nagpur University,' No, 8) has suggested the 
identification of king Gardabhilla of the Kalakacarya story 
with king Kharavela of the Hatliigumpha cave inscription 
on no less than seven grounds. Pt. Bhujabali Sliastr^ in his 
Jaimyorn kl Drsti mem Vikramaditya {JSB X, 1) has briefly 
surveyed the Jaina traditions about king Vibnama. Mr. B. N. 
Puri has written an article on Juimt, rsligimn^ order s in th('. Kushan 
Period (Journal of the Indian History, Special numbei’, April 
1941). Dr. V. S. Agrawal in his article on Jaina Suhitya mein 
Prdclna Aitihdsika Sdmagrl (Anekanta'"V, 1*2) has drawn atten- 
tion to various Kavyas, Prabandhas, Pattavalis, Prasastis, 
image-inscriptions, Vijnaptipatras, Tirthamrilas and Caritras 
that “constitute a rich source of historical information. This 
article has been suppleijiented by Mr. Agarchaud Naliata in 
bis Aiiihdsika Sdmagrl para Visesa Prakdsa (Anekanta VI, 2). 
Pt. K. Bhujabali Shastri in his Mandirom evam Milrtiyorh kl 
Utpatti has given the origin and developmient of the temples 
and images on the basis of Dr. P. K. Acarya’s \'iews (Pracina 
Bharata I, 8) and points out that though the history of temples 
and images is very old, the literature dealing with tlie installa- 
tion ceremonies does not appear to go beyond the 11th or the 
12th century a.i>. as had been pointed out before by Pandit 
Udayalal Kaslival and Pandit Nathuram Premi (Jaina Hetesi 
Xn, 1). In my article on Girmagara kl Gandragnphd (Ane- 
kanta V, 1-2) I have tried to identify the cave at Girnar which 
is said to have been the residence of Dharasenacarya, who 
inspired the composition of the Satkhandagama Butras. * Pandit 
Dipohand Pandya in an-aij^cle on Varadatta kl Nirvana Bhumi 
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aur Yaranga ke' Nirvana para Vica.ra (Aiiekanta. Y, 1-2) has 
])ointed out that the place luentioued in eonnectiov! ■with Vara- 
ilatta’s salvation or departure to heaven was Mammdn hill 
by tlie side of the river Sarae'Vvati and in the vicinity of Anartapur. 
Dr. Baiiarasidas Jaina in his article on Punjo,b mem Vpalahdlia 
kacJia Jaina Lekha, (Anekanta V, 1-2) has brouglit to light. 
Id Jaina inscriptions froiu the Punjab, throwing lighl; upon 
{.lie organisation and otlier conditions of the Jaina. monks in 
the locality during the period from the IStli to the 17th (-entury. 
Mr. fvalipada Mitra iii Ills Uuiorical U'j'e-micea in Jaina Poems 
{UIQ, June 1942) has iioiuted out various mentions of historical 
]>ersona.ges of the Mughal period frorsi the A]»abhra!nRa, old 
Kajsthani and old Hindi poems collected in the Aitihasika 
Jaina Kavya Sanigra.ha of Mr. Aga.rc.iia.ud Nilhata and Bhauwar 
Lai Nahata (Calcutta., V.S. 1994). Mr. Nahata in his article 
on Dharkata Vanisa (Anekanta, V, 12) has collected a large 
number of references to the mention of this fasuily from Y.S. 
114B to 1G07 in image-insiTijitious and manuscript pra^astis. 
This family name particuiariy interesi.s us because DhaiiavTila 
the author of the Bhavisayattakaha belonged to it. Mr. Prabhu 
Lai Jain in his Gioaliar rnym Jaina Sdsana (Anekanta VT, 1) 
makes mention of the fact. that. Jainism received i.-atrouage 
of the Gwaliar kiu..';s VirasiuiiiadcN’u, Duugarasiuiha., Karna- 
siiirha and Manasiiij-ia from 1:498 to ld28 a.u. dm-ing a ])eriod 
of 13 years. Muni Kantisagar in his M(ulhyapradeki aiir Berar 
mem Jaina PurdtaUva (Anelcanta Y, 3-4) has drawn attention 
to ten different localities whore old Jaitm ai'cbitectural and 
sculptural remains could be found. In my article on liddrakuda 
Naresa Amoghavarm ki Jaina Dlkm (JGB IX, 1 ; Anekiinl.a. 
Y, 5) I have tried to interpret l.lie introductory versos in the 
Ganita-sdra-samgraha of Mahaviriicarya. which ssiom to imply 
that the contemporary mouarcli Amoghavarsa I became a .lairia 
monk towards tlie close of his career. Babu Kanita.])rasad in 
his Vijayanagar ke Jaina Sildlekha {JSB X, 1) has reproduced 
two inscriptions in Banskrit which throw light upon the progress 
of Jainism in that ]>a.rt of the country during the 14th century. 
Mr. B. Y. Krsuarao ha.s written an article on Jamisrn in Andhra- 
desa (Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Bociety, XIII, 
3-4, 1942). Mr. R. S. Panchamukhi has in his article on Jainism 
in Karnataka and, BMthJ Finds (Karnataka Ilistnricai Review 
VI, 1-2) gives information about the discoveries made at Biiatkal 
Petha and its suixoimdings on the west coast of the Bomba v 
Karnataka area, consisting of various objecds of Jaina anti- 
quity Including bron/ 5 e and. stone images of the Jaina pa,ntheon 
and lithic ■ records, and on the basis of _ the same he gives an 
account of the state of Jainism -obtaining in the area ’during 
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that. 13. lvamta])riisa.d Jaiua. iu bis Sravxna Behjvla 

Bildlpkhvm moh Blumgolika Nfona {JHB VLIL-IX) bas iiiada 
an, idpliabetical list of the geographical iiaines occurring in 
t:l.ie inscriptions from Sravaiia Belgola, while iu his Uffum 
EAkrnMaka cmr Kolliapnra Bdjya ke kucha Bildlckha {JSB IX, 
1) lie has made mention of those inscri])tions in Prof. K. G. 
Kunda-ng.ar’s book of inscriptions which have a.n associa.tion 
witli Jainism. Mr. Agareliand Nahata in his Jdim Jdfiyofn, 
ke Brdclna Itihlsa M Scmiasyd (Auekanta VI, 8-9) has shown 
tJiat there is m.) trace of the modern castes and communities 
of the Jaiiias in their literature previous to the 11th century a.i,>. 

19. This is, dear colleagues, a brief record of the work 
carried out in the held of Prakrits and Jciinism during the period 
since we met last two years ago. The record is b}' no means com- 
plete. During the whole of this ])eriod have remained i)ra.c- 
tically c.ut off from our co-workei'S in other countries, and my 
sources of information have been limited OAving to the ^'ery poor 
library facilities available to nre. Inquiries in such cases, as we 
all know, are generally ignored. I therefore beg to be excused 
if any noteworthy contributions have not found mention in 
my brief survey. One welcome feature that would l)e noticed 
from this short review is that scholar’s of the old school, who 
used to abstain from critical studies and looked upon all re- 
search with an air of sus]}icion, are now taking a substfuitial 
part in all important literary as well as historical investigations. 
It is with a view io attract them more and more to this kind 
of activity that 1, have made mention here oven of some contri- 
bui.ions tliat may not be considered t.o satisiy the requiroiuonis 
of l.he present day standard of research. The work tha,t has 
heon thus cari’ied out. iu our field is quite suhst.autial, specially 
when we take into a,ccoun(. the fa.ct that the (Jtiicuhies of get.ting 
supplies of paper and other printing materi ds ha.ve been enor- 
mous, and have ].>ut serious restrictions on the work of publi- 
cation. The stress of war and the consequent diversion of the 
mind ha.ve also lieen instrumental in curtailing our explorati\'e 
and contemplative activities. But let us all hof.e that these 
difficulties and hindrances will soon vanish and we shall emerge 
free to carry on those investigations of the mind a.hd matter 
which have always characterised our spiritual life and social 
existence. In the words of our great poet Eabindranath Tagore, 

Faith is the bird that feels the light 

And sings when . the dawn is dark. 

• My colleagues and ■friends, I have done. I tbafik you 
all for the patient-hearing that you have given me. 


PBEHIDE^’TIAL ADDBESS: INDIAN HISTOBY, 
OEOaBAPHY, ETHNOLOGY AND POLKLOJIE 

By 

Dr. H. 0. Bay, M.A. (Oal.), Pk.D. (Lond.) D.Lit. (Und ), 

Professor and Head of the Department of Eidory, 

IJ nioerHilij of Geyloit. 

Bellow D(Jogatcs, Ladioir aad Geutlojiieu, 

My lirsfc (kEy iri to express niy sincei'e. thanks to tlie Exe- 
eiitive Eoundl of the All-tiidia Oiieiital Cemferenee foi- the 
honour they liaA'e done ure by eleotiug me President of the 
History, Geograph./, Ethnology and B’olklore section of this 
Eonterence this sc-tsion'. It is perhaps interesting to recall 
tliat exactly a, (piirrter of a century ago 1 was enconraged by 
the late Sir Asutfish Mookerjee to join the newly-foinided 
Post-Graduate liepa.rtment of Ancient Indian History aiid 
Culture as a student. Prom that time onward I liave followed 
the progress of this Conference with great interest and was 
one of the Assistant Secretaries of its Second Session held at 
Calcutta. 1 haA'e attended most of the Sessions of the Con- 
ference mainly as a humble ordinary delegate and participated 
in its literary and academic activities. Sometimes 1 was privi- 
leged to have a peep into the administrative asjmcts of this 
All-India Confereu(;e. To-day I find myself President of one 
of its most important sections. I do not think that this honour 
is only due to the work 1 have done in the last twenty five years 
in the field covered by this section. Appreciation of this high 
honour does not make me blind to the fact that there are many 
amongst the de-v'cted and loyal workers of this Conference, 
who could have borne the heavy responsibilities of my oflice 
far better than,!- H is nij firm conviction that my select ion 
is largely due to the affection and friendship with which tlm 
delegates of this conferem-e have always cherished me in s])it('. 
of my many faults. I shall have to lean heavily (m tlm 
' friendly co-operation of my fellow-clelega.tes and co-W(jrkers for 
the adequate discharge of my duties. 

Emboldened by this kindly and sympathetic adtitude 
of fellow-students, I now cordially, welcome the many sincere 
and devoted scholars who are assembled here from every esjrner 
of this vast suh-eontiuent of Bharatavarsa and of the ishmd 
of Binihala. We meet today in Northern India in one of the 
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most sacred and historic cities of the Anjdv(i,rtct—&, city be- 
sprinkled with tlie holy waters of the Gahga, Varana and Asi — 
the ancient city of Varanasi, the ca])ital of the Kasfs. From 
the age of the Yedic Baiiihitas, for more than 3001) years, tlie 
area round this city has played an important role in tlie jioli- 
tical and cultural history of India. Nearly half the population 
of the entire wmild, professing various forms of Vedic and 
Pauranic religions, Buddhism and Jainism and their numerous 
branches, regard this city, whose Iios])itality we enjoy today, 
as one of the holiest of their Tl/4/id/,;se0‘«.s-. It is no exaggem- 
tion to say that nowhere in the wos'ld has :uiy city reiaiued 
il.s inttdlectual and spiritual emiuence for such a long p!urio<|. 
The Bharatas, the Brahmadattas, Parsva, (Tauiama- HiddhartUa, 
the Saisunagas, the Nandas. the Guptas, the Sailas, the Prali- 
haras, the Candratreyas, the Haihaya-Kalacuris, Viki-iuniiditya 
Gafjgeyadeva, the Yaminis, the'Palas, the Senas, the Grihad'a- 
valas, the Glnirid Shansabanis, Slier Shah Snr, the Timurid 
Aurangzib, Gbaitsingh and Warrevi Hastings have all left 
their mark on the history of this Eternal City. Politically, 
the princes of the Visvesvaraks<:fT(t had not only dreamt of 
becoming the lords of the whole of Jatnhiidin-pa. but had actually 
dominated large areas of India extending from the Himalajuis 
to the valley of the Godavari. In the age of tlie Jatakas, 
the city of the KiGls extending over 12 lo;igues, was regarded 
as the' “chief city in all India”. Its greatness and immense 
resources are alluded to in the Buddhist canons. More than a 
thousand and five hundred years later Varanasi, with its tliou- 
sands of magnificent tem])les is, described in Muslim chronicles 
as the “centre of Hind”. In the 12th century a.d., for many 
years, its rulers had fought valiantly in defence of the jiriceless 
cultural heritage of India. In the intelleetual field also the 
contributions of this city were not less remarkable. In tlio 
middle of tlie first millenium b.c. the court of the kings of 
KasT was thronged with the learned and the famous teachers 
of Arydvaria, who took an active ]iurt in the philosophical and 
intellectual discussions of that age. Tlie fact that the “sage 
of the Sakyas” came all the way from Magadlia to Barnatb 
to expound his system of Dharania shows that the land of the 
KSsis was an important centre of spiritual life in the 6th century 
B.c. But it would he a mistake to think that this city excelled 
only in religious learning. Muslim sources indicate that in 
the 9th century a.d. Arab scholars like Abu Ma'shar and 
others came from distant lands to study Mathematics and 
Astronomy at the feet of the, Iiidian Professors' of Varanasi. 
Today after the- lapse of morei than two and a half, milleniums 
illptriofis wd 8|orsfl oitj .of the Ktl^is, under the direction 
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and guidance of the Bsi~kalpa Malaviyaji and Darsminchdnja 
Radhakrislman is on its way to becoming once more the hub 
of intellectual and spiritual India. It is the fond hope of all 
of us that the University of Benares, whose guests v/e are all 
toda.y, will soon establish a veritable Rnputlann, where a new 
Buddha will turn the wheel of a new “Law of life'’ establisJiit'g 
concord, peace and- joy in a world distracted by “ways” of 
miu'der and violence, which bid fair to exceed the horrors of a. 
Mihira-kula or Oheughiz Khan. 

Before ])roceeding further I must refer to the irreparable 
loss tha.t Indology has suffered by the iragic- deulhs of Hir Aurel 
btein, Prof. L.. Liiders, Erast Macliay, I’i'of. Eoi'utichi, Bai 
Bahadur it. P. Chanda, Mrs. Rhys Davids, j\fr. B. C-. Majunuhtr, 
Rai Baliadur B. 0. Ray, E. H. Jtduiston, Dr. Nai'aya-ua C'handra. 
Banerjoe, Pandii liai'adatt Barma. and, last of all of our belowul 
I reasuror Dr. V. H. Bukthankar. Dr. Bukthankar by his monu- 
mental labour in connection with the Poona edition of the 
Mahrlhlmratii ha.d acquired the right to he regarded as the 
verita/ble Vyasa. of the Kali age (Kalikilld-Yijdxa). All of us 
will greatly miss the lovable and loving personalities of many 
of these scftolars, who have for such a long time added zest and 
interest to the deliberation of this Conference. The services 
to Indology of Bir Aurel, Dr. Liiders and other European scholars 
mentioned abov'e are too well-known i-o require a-ny notice 
here. Their death wnll be universally regarded as an irreparable 
loss to Indian studies. \¥e can only ho])e that India will soon 
])roduce scholars who would take up the interrupted work of 
exploration and excavation on the Indian border-land and 
in Central Asia, and also the objective analysis and synthesis 
of the many Banskritic and archiBologicarl problems left un- 
finished by these foreign scholars. Let us follow in the foot- 
steps of these illustrious dead and help to produce a school 
of Indology in India, which h.y its industry, capacity to take 
plains and to confront dangers, by its deta-chment and pene- 
trating analysis, and above all by its breadth of outlook will 
convert our claim to intellectual equality with the rest of t,he 
world from a mere slogan into a reality. ' 

The school of Indology I have referred to above lias lieen 
rajiidly growing u]) in India since the last quarter of the last 
eoaturjx Biuce we last met at Hyderabad (Deccan), two year* 
ago, a considerable amount of work has been done by Indian 
scholars in the various fields grouped together under this section, 
in s])ite of almost insuperable difficulties which hampered the 
normal activities of this school on account of the present emer- 
gency. Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, Swami Saiikaranan,d.a, 
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Father Heras, Messrs. T. G. ■ x\ravamutliam, A. D. Kusalkar 
and Kalyan Kumar Ganguly have discussed various aspects 
of the Indus valley civilisation of the Chalcolithic period. Drs. 
B. K. Ghosh and J. B. Ohowdhary have discussed some interest- 
ing points of Indo-Aryan rituals' and society. iMessrs. D. it. 
Mankad and B. P. L. Karasilnnaswanii are engaged in the 
various proldems of Pauranic and Epic chronology. The latter 
claims to have discovered and restored the F iirdnmamhUd of 
4000 staujias, divided into 4: pddas which he believes to have 
been “the nucleus all genuine P'urdnas and the repository 
of the Ancient Indian Historical tradition.” I understand 
tliat after a peilod of 80 years’ hard work tliis text is now ready 
for jmblication. Another interesting work in the same held is 
“Home aspects of the Puranas” lyy Dr. li. C. Ha/ira. Whth 
reference to 'the post-Brahmana period uj> to the rise of the 
Mauryas Dr. B. C. Law* has published a memoir on the Paii- 
calas and tbeir carital Ahicchatra, ^Yhile Dr. Sbyaiii Bebari 
Misra and Sukhadeva Bihari have jointly published in Hindi 
the results of their studies in pre-Buddlustic liistoiy (Buddha- 
piirvaka Bharatiya Itihasa). In connection wdth the same 
period Mr. Kamta Prasad Jain has discussed the Jaina chrono- 
logy between c. 573 B.G. and 321 B.C., while Dr. Y. Agarwala 
has tried to give us a picture of trade and cojiimerce during 
the age of Panini. In connection with the period of the First 
Magadhair Imperialism Prof. B. K. Mookerjee has recexitly 
published a book on the history and times of the first ^Maurya 
Emperor Candragupta. With reference to the Scytho-Sata- 
vahana period we have some articles on the Kusaoas by ^Ir. B. 
N. Puri and also a fairly comprehensive bulletin by ilr. G. 
Bivaramamurti' on the Amaravati sculpture in the Jladras 
Museum. Prof. A. S. Altekar has also made useful contri- 
butions on the coins and history of the Nagas and the Mitra 
kings of this period. On the period of Second Magadhan 
Imperialism Mr. E. N. Saletore has published a detailed \vork 
with special reference to the political and. the cultural lift^ of 
the Gupta age, AvhileMr. K. M. Munshi has discussed the “Golden 
age of the Imperial Guptas”. Prof. P. G. Bengupta has tried 
to hx more accurately the epoch of tlie Gupta era. Prof. 
Kunhan Baja has discussed the historical background of the 
works of Kalidasa. B. Y. Krishna Bao has Avrifcten a bo(di 
on the “History of the Early Dynasties of Andhradesa (200-625).” 
On the period of Kanauj Imperialism we have some interesting 
contributions from Dr^ E. G. Majumdar and Prof. Altekar. 
The former has drawn our attention to two new records of the 
Gauda prince Basaiika while the latter'lms edited 6 new copper 
grants from Kathiawar throwing fresh hght on the history of 
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the HaimUuiN'as. Also Mr. Iv. B. Va.iily;mii.liluin lias tried fiO 
tix the (hvte of the Oola conquest of the Bana- country while 
Dr. N. K. Bhatta-i^ali has re-edited with valua.l)le notcis the 
Rajilbaali or the Bhawal plate of the Bena king Laksmaua,sena>. 
On the period of the Iiuperialisiu of the Turks and the Afghans 
Dr. A. B. M. Ifabibulla has made contributions wit.h refc'reiice 
to the organisation of the lighting forces of the Bultana.t(^ of 
Delhi, while Alessrs. Ibrahim Biblih and B. Af. Jaffarhave dis- 
cussed certain as])ects of the Aral) invasion and administration 
of Bindh. Messrs. S. K. Bauer ji, N. B. Roy and B. N. Haider 
Riz\d ]ia^•e written on the different aspects of the history of 
the line of (lhi 3 ’'as-ud-dm Tughluq. Sir. J. N. Sarkar has 
throwj'i some light on the correspondence of the Deccani Bulta.- 
nates and Mir Jumla with the court of Iran. Air. Abdul Alajed 
Khan bas ma.de some suggestions regarding the histoiicity of 
Ibu Batuta’s account of tlje Bengal mler Sbaius-ud-din Firfiz 
Sliab. Mr. Ve,uka.ta.ra!nauayya lia-s recently published a book 
on “Early Musliju Expansion in South India”, Dr. H. K. Sber- 
wa.ui ha.s written a book on the “Early Aluslim Political Tliougbt 
and Administration” while Dr. Qureshi has written on the 
“.Administration of the Sultanate of Dellii”. On tlie ])eriod 
of tlie Imperialism of the house of Babur, Mr. Anil Banerjee 
has made valuable contributions with special reference to the 
history of the Pesbwa Aladbav Rao I, Prof. Pi. K. Bliarwani 
has bi'ought out a \a)hime on the' great Bahama.ni Wa/ir Alalunud 
O-awiin, Dr. B. Kiishnaswami Aiyaugar bas published a work on 
‘tlie ijower in the Bontn and Bahaji’s c.ontribu.tion to the esta- 
hiishuuHit of the iflaratha ouqiiro’, while Dr. B. K. Ba,nerji 
has brought out tlie second volume of bis work on “.Huiuayun 
Badslirdi”. Dr. A. P. Dasgnpta in his “Studies in the history 
of tho .Biitish in India” has collected various papers wbicli 
.ho had published during the last ten years on tlie period 1757- 
1784 A.D., wliile Dr. P. Basu has written a very useful and 
critical work on i.he Relations of the East India Company 
with the Nawabs of Oiulh (1785-1801) , Air. D. N. Banerjee has 
I'ubUshed the first volume of bis work on the “Ea.rly adminis- 
trative system of the East India Company in Bengal” (1756-1774) 
and Air. Brojendra N. Alitra bas written.a book on “the Begams 
of Bengal” and Tej Singh has published a work on the ‘Growth 
of Responsibility in Sikhism’. Prof. Bri Ram Banna has made 
some interesting contributions on the administration of justice 
of the house of Babux: while Prof. R. K. Mukherjee has dis- 
cussed the “Economic History of India from the IGth to the 
. 18th century a.d.”. ,Dr. R. C. Alajumdarhas recently discussed 
the lifp and history of Maharaja Raj ballabh, a.n interesting 
personality of the middle of the 18th century in Bengal. 
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Mr. B. C. Gnswanri has supi'.liedsotue on the religious piolicy 
of 'Im’iUigZiib l>y clraAviug our attention to a.u imi’ortant gi-aut 
of land to the .liindu tejnple of [Jmana.nda, I>y_ ihe emperor. 
Mr. Yashp'al has discussed the causes pvhich led to the Jiaj] lit 
war duviug tiie period 1G79-8'1, while IMr. I. 1 l.Mliupii has wrdieti 
on some as]tect.s of Ti]iu Sultan's jvdations with the hrilish 
(teueral iifacleod. Lastly Mr. Lrij Narain and hrof. Sri Eain 
Shariua have bi'ought out some i'lferestin.g data on the ])e}-if)d 
exi.endiug from the reign of Humayun to I hat of Shah .iahan 
by translating an original Lutc-h recoi’il. On .the jieiiod ol 
the Tmpeiialism of- the British one of the mo^t intereslmg 
publications is '.Mr. Anil Banei-ji’s monograph on the “.Basteni 
Fronlier of British India” lia.ied on hifherto unpublished matmials 
til lingiish, Assa.mese,' Burmese and Bejigali. Mr. N. B. Hoy 
has written a hook on ‘Dauiat llao Sindliia’s alTairs (1804-9/. 
Also Itr. iSf. K. Sinlia has made some contributions on the 
North-west frontier laibe.s undor Banjit Singlds sway in 18B7 
and on the slate of Education in Bengal in the first half of 
tlio 19th century. 

In addition to this very brief and inadequate survey of 
the activities of Ihe Indiatt School of History I must mention 
!i few more works of a general cliaraciei' which came out during 
the last I'Wo years. Dr. B. S. Tri])athi’s “.History of Ancient 
India” has heen extremely useful to students at xarious Indian 
and foreign Universities. Its lucid style and excellent arrange- 
ment of the matter together with its com])rehensive bibliography 
has made ji invaluable to all lovers of Indian History. Two 
important woi’ks came out on the History of Bengal. One 
is by Dr. B. 0. Sen : the other is edited by I)r. li. C. Majmudar. 
Hr. Sen’s book is based on a very careful analysis of the inscrip- 
tions of Bengal, while the work edited bj’ Dr. Majumdar is a 
comjirehensive surveys of the ]>olitical and cultural history of 
Bengal written by various scholars. Both the works come 
down to the end of the 12th century a.». Messrs H. D. Saukalia 
and K. Ij." Daftiui have produced works on “Pre-vedic times 
to Vijayauagar” and “Astronomical method and its apjilieation 
to the chronology of Ancient India” respectively. Another 
hook which will ho useful to the students of the early history 
of India is tlie “Select Inscriptions bearing on Indian History 
and Civilisation” by Dr. D. C. Sarkar. Another work which 
has recently come out and will be of use to the student of 
Indian Histor}’' is B. V. Krishna Rao’s “Successors of the 
Satavahana.” Lastly I shoirld mention the valuable work by Dr. 
P. 0. Chaki-avarti on the “Art of War in Ancient India’k ' The 
author lias gone through an enormous mass of materials and 
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lias? brouglit out a most interesting wort bearing on the liisi.ory 
of India. In conchision I draw the atteutioii of schobirs to 
the Journal of iVndhra History and Culture winch has been 
recently published from Guntur. 

Various groups in this rapidly growing school of Indian 
History are now trying to com]iile a critical and comprehensive 
history of India.. But before this task can l)o adequa,tely 
performed, the school must produce scdiolars who a.re properly 
equipped to tackle the ])roblemB of the Indus Valley Civili- 
sation wdiich api)eairs to be so intimately connected with the 
cultures of the valleys of the Eu])hnites and of the Nile. Though 
the ancient history of the Near East forms a part of the syllabus 
of studies iu some Indian Universities, the teaching a.nd the 
study of this subject liave been, so far, mainly froju secondary 
publications. India has not yet prodnc.ed any Egyptologists 
or Assyi'iologists of re])ute. Secondly we have very few scholars 
amongst us who ca.n efficiently deal with the priraary sources 
of Indian History and Culture which lie scattered and under 
the bowels of the earth in Central Asia., Tibet, China, Japan, 
Auuam, Cambodia., Java, Sumatra, Thailand and the Malaya.n 
Peninsula. I am familiar with the work done by the “Greater 
Indian Society” a.)rd the record of the activities of Indian scholars 
like Drs. B. C. Ma.inmdar, B. K. Chatter ji, P. 0. Bagchi, 
K. 1). Nag, S. N. 'Sen (Ne])a.l), U. N. Ghosal, N. E. Bay, 
Swaini Sadauauda and Prof. N. K. Sastri, but we must admit 
that we have made compa.ratively little progress in the 
study of this glorious chapter iu the spread of Indian civili- 





nation in the various parts of Asia.. . Within India we must 
adopt a far more active policy of exploration and scientific 
excavation before we can solve many difficult problems of 
Indian History. Search for Mss. in India, and in the various 
border lands should be organized on a regional basis and con- 
trolled by a central organization like the All-India Oriental Con- 
ference. The sudden discovery of a Ms. like that of the Artha- 
sastm of Kautilya can make a big difference to our present 
knowledge of India’s past. T^ie creation of a sulr-c-ommittee 
by the Hyderabad session of this Conference to collect M_ss. 
and other materials for Historical, Ethnological and Art studies 
in Nepal was, I think, a move in the right direction. The work 
of revising and bringing up to date Aufrecht’s Gatahgus Cata- 
logorum should be expedited. There should be much more 
co-operation between the Arehaological Department of the 
Government of India and the various Indian States and the ■ 
Indian Universities and otlier learned bodies in the field of 
Historv fi.ufl Archsftoloffv. The relations which at present 
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exist, between the University of Caicutta, and tlie Archeeologienl 
Hiirvey of India mark a beginning in this direction. But I 
]jlead for a more forward policy of active co-operation on an 
all-India basis. The Archieological Department should try 
to train University men and other willing workers in scientific 
excavations and arohseological work so that the search for the 
sources of Indian History might be carried on far more vigorously 
than is possible at present. The Archseological Department 
should also, with more assistants from the Universities and 
other learned l)odies, try to place before the public Corpuses 
of iuseri])tions on regional and chronological basis. The work 
of the Arclueoiogicai De]>art)uent in this direction at present 
is much too slow. The absence of such •■or])uses of inscrit)tions 
and omnibns Catalogues of Mss. acts af- a serious brake on the 
round of acliA'ities of the students of iae history of this vast 
subcontinent. 

Another problem which confronts the compilers of a 
critical histocy of India is the introduction of thai objectiv(< 
outlook on the evaluation of the various sources which alone 
leads to the deduction of right conclusions ffom Hiem. It is uii- 
douhtedly a fact that a proper Indian history is still a. desi- 
deratum. Foreigners have often consciously or unconsciously 
drawn wrong conclusions from Indian hisiorical data. 1 think 
we should he on our guard against the introduction of what, 
is sometimes wrongly understood to be a “national outlook”. 
This might lead us unconsciously to convert History into imu'c 
'|)ro])aganda. We cannot do better than constantly follow 
the ideal of the Kashmirian historian Kalinina : 

“SlagJiijah sa em gunman raga<hH'mvalii^kpa, 
hhutndhahifham yasya {stkeya^ymi, mmmifi". . 

in our approach to Indian historical problems we must bo 
entirely free from love or hat,e. We must not be swayed even 
a, fraction of an inch from truth by any bias of family, caste, 
colour, religion or nation. The success of our proposed history 
of India will ia.i‘gely de]iencl upon the realization of tins ideal. 
We must avoid iii our writings all effusiveness of style and 
introduce a. healtliy note of caution. Our language should 
exactly convey an impression of the strength or weakness of 
the data on which our conclusions are based. All sentimental 
matter must be strictly eschewed. 

Another problem which confronts the writer of a critical 
history of India is the division of Indian History into suitable 
periods. Hisf,ory from c.ertain points of view is like the mighty 
n'ver The sources of this sacred river are lost ii\ the 
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mysterious iinJ iiapenetrable heights of the snow-capped 
Himalayas while it flows uneeasiugly into tlie “eternal sea.s”. 
The begimiiugs of human history in India are alstr shrouded 
in myth and mystery while it flows coutiiiuously into rlie depths 
of etermllj) reoedmy tomorrows. This dynamic chara.cte]' (rf 
history must be recognised in all our attempts to di^•ide Indian 
history into well-marked divisions. Historical facts must 
constantly move forward in a chronological order. The usual 
division of Indian History into three conuuuna.l compartments 
viz. (i) Hindu, (ii) Mushni, and (hi) Christian or Biitisli not 
only smacks of communalism but is also unscientific and goes 
against the above-mentioned fundauieulal characteristics of 
History. T’he “Hindu ])ei‘iod” is often brought down to IflOd 
A.D. while the so-called “Mushm period” is said to ha^n started 
from c. 711 a.d. and to have terminated in tJie 18th or the 
ItHli century. Tlie “Christian or the Briiisli period” is said 
to have begun from 1498 a..d. when .Vkbar had not yet ascended 
the throne ! hollowing Huropean examphs we have been also 
dividing Indian History into (i) Aucieni., (il) Mediaev'al and 
(in) Modern. But as in Jhn;ope, the attempt to divide Iiulian 
History on these lines has led to controversies. In Europe 
some would begin the modern period with the Reiuussa)j.ce or 
tiie discovery of America, or the Reformatimi, some with 
the Erench Revolution while others ] night suggest the age of 
Lenin as really ushering in the nrodern epoch of Europea, ii 
liistory. Birailarly in Indian History some accept the death 
of Harsa as the beginning of the -mediaeval period in Indian 
history. Others think 711 a.d., the date of the conquest of 
the lower Indus valley by the Arabs, is tlie date whicli marks 
the beginning of medieaval age in India. A third group suggests 
that the mediaeval period begins with jhe rise of the Turks 
on the Indian frontier in the middle of the 10th century a.d. A 
better plan of division would be to accejfl a chronological scheme - 
of division in wdiieli each period is marked by some outstanding 
cultural or political event. .1 suggest the following scheme 
of division for the contemplated .crifical history of India. 

(i) IntrodiLGtory : Gleography : Peo])les and Languages : 
Palteolithie, Neolithic, Chalcolitluc and early Iron age- 
(Pre- Dravidian, Dravidian & Indus Valley Civilization). 

(ii) huh-Aryans anil their civilisation : Early ])eriod - 
Age of the Bgveda (c. 2000 b. c. to 1600 b. o.) ; 
Later period — the Age of the Later Samhitd.'; and 
tire Brdkmanas (c. 1500-600 b.c.). 

(iii) Pod-Brdhmana per ml up to the r/.sc of the Manryaa : 
The age of the JJpanimls and the V(’ilaiuja$ ; 
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Kise of the i-yrotestant Eeligions— Buddhism, Jainism, 
Ajivikism, etc., Eise of Magadha. 

(iv) Magadlian Imperialism (c. 321 b.c.-- to 28 b.o.). 

(v) Scytho-SdUwdhana 'perio(l {e. b.c. to 800 a.d,). 

(vi) Bevival of Magadlmn ImperM^^ ((•■. 300 A.n. to 
600 A.D.). 

f\ni) Im/perialisni of lumiauj {c. 600 to 1200 a.d.). 

(viii) Imperialism of Delhi luuler the Tm'ks and Afqliams 
(c. 1206-1526). 

(is) Imperinlism of the House of Babur (o. 1526 to 

1803 A.D.). 

(s) Imperialism of the British (c. 1803-1945 a.d.). 

x\u important branch oh study -whicb tlae Indian school 
of Indology has up till now failed to taclde piHjperly is Historical 
Geography. As early as 1918 a.d. the lluiversity of Calcutta' 
recognised its importance and introduced its teaching in the 
Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture. But 
even after tbe lapse of 25 years a comp reijenslve work on Indian 
Historical Geography from the earliest times down to the modern 
age is still a desideratum. Buch a work should note the tiuctua- 
tions in tbe boundaries of the \'a.rious areas indicated by geo- 
graphical terms in different ages. Epigraphic materials should 
be utilized along with literary sources in the preparation of the 
work. By supplying maps on a chronological basis such a 
work will remove one of the chief difticnlties of Indian historical 
studies. A comparison with the historical maps available for 
British, European and American history will at once convince 
us of the urgent need of a conqu’ehensh'e work on this subject. 
During the last two years however some amount of work hag 
been done by Indian scbolars on Historical Geogi-aphy. Dr. 
S. M. H. Nainar has ])roduced a work on ‘the Arab Geographers’ 
knowledge of South India’. Dr. A. N. Bose has written on the 
“Oldest Indo-Aiyan Cities” while Dr. 1). C. Sircar has given 
. an account of some 46 countries of India and also of the border 
lands. Dr. Bhattasali has strppiied us with an interesting 
account of the “Eiver Deltas of Bengal”, while Dr. H. C. Eay- 
choudbury has discussed identilication and other kindred 
problems in connection with the river “Sarasvati.” 

Much Avork has already beeji done on tbe social, adrainis- 
trathm and economic history of India during the last 50 years 
and more. But a comprehensive survey of the whole of India 
from each and all of these aspects based on a thorough exa- 
mination of archa3ol6gical and literary sources has not yet 
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been undertaken by any scholar in India. It is needless to 
say that Yuthout such works on cultural histoiy real India 
cannot be proy)erly understood. 

The intimate relationship' of History and Kthuology lias 
been grasped only in recent times. Many problems of Instory 
cannot be projierly solved without tbe assistance of this science. 
It is therefore in the titness of things that the University of 
Calcutta, a,nd some other Indian Unhersities should have made 
l>ro\'ision for. the study of this important bi'anc.h of knowledge. 
]>r. ,1. H. Hutton has supplied us in his Census Reports of 19dr 
wit.h some very valuable ethnological data. Rut it is Iiigh 
time that the Government of India undei'took a [iroperly con- 
ducted scientific Ethnological sur\'ey of lli,e peo])les of India. 
The last suiAUU' of this nature was coiiqdcteil hy Sir Herbert 
Risley in 1001. 

During the last t wo years some important and interesting 
cout,ributions have been made by iudia,n scholars on Indian 
Ethnological topics. Prof. H. G. Ohakladar and klr. N. K. 
Bose are carrying on investigations on the pre-liistoric conditions 
of Bengal and the kfayurhhanj State. iMr. T. Padmanabhachari 
has contributed an interesting article on the games, sports and 
pastimes of pre-historic India, while Mr. K. K. Sen has studied 
some aspects of the ^legalithic monuments of the Cochin state. 
Messrs. A. K. Mitra and B. K. Chatterjee ha’i’e studied the 
blood group distribution of the Bengalis and have compared 
them with those of other Indian races. Dr. P. 0. Biswas has 
investigated the finger and the palm prints of the Bengalis 
while I)r. R. R. Bose has worked on the Anthropometry and 
the blood types of the Kayastbas of Bengal. Mr. M. B. Bhaduri 
lias made a sur\ ey of the aboriginal tribes of the Udaipur state. 
l\[r. Sitapati has written on the religions rites, festivals and 
magical ceremonies of the Soras and has compared them 
with, those of the Oraons, Birhors, Mundas and other tribes 
of the central belt of India. Dr, D. N. Majumdar and Mr. 
Sudhir Ranjan Das are making a s])ecial study of the Hos of 
Chotanagpur. Tfr. K. P. Chattopadhaya has investigated 
Yedic kinship and Dha,rma worship in Bengal. Many valuable 
contributions on Indian Ethnology have also been made by 
Indian scholars in the volume of essays on Authropology pre- 
sented in 1942 to Rai Bahadur Barat Chaudra Ray. 

The position of India in- the domain of folklore is unique. 
Perliajis no country in the world is so rich in folklore. But 
unfortunately no attempt has been made to make a compre- 
hensive survey of folklore in modern India. Some attempt, 
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I uuderstand, is being made to organize a Folklore Society in 
India. A few articles have also been pviblished by Indian 
students with reference to various aspects of Indian folklore. 
Mr. N. Cliowdlmry has made some comments on the Sun as a 
folk God. ,Mr. S. 0. Mitra has given ns some notes on ghost 
lore from the Jalpaiguri district of Bengal, cUid on tlie folk 
worshi]) of tl]e river Tista by the Nepalese. Folk songs from 
Andhra and Malwa. have been collected' by D. Satyarthi and 
i>r. G. Pi'adhan. The March (1948) issue of “Man in India” 
contains a valuable collection of materials (tn tj'ibal folkkjre 
in India. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I now bring my remarks to a. 
close, Histoi’y, Geography, Etlmology and Fol]<loro a, re ex- 
tensi\’e fields and they seem to be discrete. But they ha,ve 
one common aim — the pursuit of truth ; they all sever- 
ally and collectively supply us with ke,ys with which we can 
un'lf)ck the domain of truth about India’s ]iast. But as the 
Vedic Rst Aghamarsana rightly says ; 

Btanica satyarncdhMdhdttapaso’ (IhijaJdyafa. 

[Truth (of thought) and truthfulness (of speech) were born of 
arduous austerity and penance]. 

Before we attain our goal we must all of us perform arduous 
iapas. Labourers in the fields and fellow-pilgrims as we ail 
are, we must work together for the truthful reconstruction of 
the past history of our motherland forgetting ' all dilierences 
of caste and creed. Forgetting the things that separate us, 
let us press forward towards the goal. Let us take a leaf out 
of the book ot an ancient Vedic -singer who implores us in t.he 
following strain : — 

''Samdnd m dkfitih samdnd hrfkiydni mh 
Sanidnamastu w mmm yathd vah susahdsati” 

“Oonimon be your intention ^ common be the wishes of 
your hearts ; common be your thoughts, so tliat there may 
be thorough union among you.” (Egveda, X. 191. 4). 


PKES].UE!sTiAL APDBESS : ANTHHOPOLOGY AND 
AROIDEOLOGY. 

H.ao Balxailnr G. R. KBiBiiNAMAOiiARLr, b.a., 

‘ Ajanta\ Tyagarayanagar, Mudraa. 

Gouxmenting ou the pre-historic and proto-historic remains 
of India-, Coggiii Brown remarks that these primitive remaing 
suc.h as the dolmens, cromlechs, kistvaens and stone circles 
are of the same style as those found in (lentral Africa, and parts 
of Westel-n Asia, Europe, etc. This fact seems to establish 
the ]irevaleuce of a common culture and burial castoms in India 
and the said countries. Though in the time of Bruce Foote 
and Brown no instances of primitive monuments common to 
India and the Far East were known, attention was drawn by 
jxie in about 1940 to the discovery in French Indo-Ghina of the 
burial-urns of the character fomid in Bouth India. This further 
fact seems to pi'ove that a common culture prec'aiied both in 
India and the Far East at .an early period. These common 
features are exddeuoes of racial and cultural contacts between 
liulia and the neighbouring countries both in tlie l^ast and 
the West. While such is the inference to be drawn from the 
Arr-hmological remains, evidences are not wanting in literature 
and tradition to establish the fact of such contacts between 
India and tlie rest of the world. 

A few of these evidences are noticed in the sequel and 
t.hese go to prove the existence of ludo-Egyptian and ludo- 
Iranian contacts from very early times. Certain plants are 
supposed to hax^e been introdxiced into Egypt from x\sia in very 
early times. ‘From Asia, Man has brought at different times 
wheat, barley, the olive, the ap]>le, the white or pink almond, 
and twenty other species now acclamatised ou the banks of 
the Nile. The plant tamarisk called in Egyptian ‘asari’ and 
‘asri’ has the same name given to it in the Remitic languages, 
both ancient and modern. This would suggest the question 
whether the tamarisk did not originally come from "Asia. In 
that case it must have been brought into Eg;ypt in remote 
antiquity, for it figures in the Pyramid texts. Bricks of the 
Nile mud and the Memphitio and Theban toml>s have yielded 
us twigs and e\en whole branches of the tamarisk’. 
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Professor Maspero says that the origin of the name of 
the river Nile is uncertain. He says that ‘tlie least likely 
etymology is still that Avliich derives Neilos from tlie Hebrew 
nahr, a river, or Nakhal a torrent.’ He also notices (h'off’s 
derivation of t'lie word fronr Ne-ialu, tlie Ijrauclies of the Nile 
in the delta. The professor does not ajipear to have considered 
the possibility of the intimate connection that exists between 
the name ‘Nile’ and its signitic?ance to the ancient. Egvptians 
and the Greeks. Lempriere in his Classical Dictionary states 
that the river got the nanie from Nilus, the ancient king of 
Thebos, who gave the name to the ris'er which had been pre- 
viously called Aegyptus. Professor Eawlinson says that tlie 
word Nile in Egi'P'tian means ‘dee])-blue.’ Tlie true origin 
of the name seems to be in the Banskrit word ‘Nila’ which must 
have been pronounced and understood in Egyptian as in Sams- 
krit. We also know that the river is in a ]!art of -its course 
called by the redundant luune ‘Blue Nile*. This must have 
been the charaideristic name of the whole rii'er. 

Tills is not the sole example of Bunskritic origin being 
traceable for Egyptian names. The names ‘Aegyptus’ by 
which the Nile was originally called aiiid ‘Aegyptu’ the name 
of tlie inhabitants of Jllgypt evidently a])pear lo ha\'e come 
from the Banskrit word ‘aja’ whicli means a ‘goat.* The word 
is traceahle as the nucleus of several classical names. Jupiter 
was denoted by the suruaane ‘ Aegiochus’ because he was brouglit 
up by a ‘goat’, called Amalthea, and used goatskin as his shield 
in the war of the Titans. Pan, the classical god of shephortls 
who resided in Arca.dia, was also known by the name ‘x\egy]iran’ 
because he laid goat’s fet't. It is interesting to recall here tlie 
Puranic name Ajaikapad. The town on the Corinthian coast 
where Jupiter is said to have been fed by a goati was called 
‘Aegiuni.’ The name of the Thracian town ‘Aegos Poi.amus’ 
means ‘the goat’s river,’ The name Macedonia is derived 
from two words which mean ‘the valley of the goat.’ This 
word is probably a corruption of the Sanskrit word ‘Mesha- 
drona.’ The classical town of Aedeasa was given the surname 
‘Aegeas’ by the Macedonian king Caranus who took it by follow- 
ing goats. T’he modern Arcliipelago, that part of the Medi- 
terranean which divides Greece from Asia. Minor, was called 
‘Aegium Mare’ in classical geograpliy from the number of 
islairds whicb it contains, which appear above tlie sea like goats 
(aiges). In the expression ‘Gucupha-headed sceptre’, which 
is applied to the staff of the Egyiitian Pharaoh and which is 
considered a' misnomer, we find the Banskrit word ‘knkkubha’ 
whicE denotes a kind of bird. kla.S]iero notes that ‘from 
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ancient evidence we know that cumpha w'as a idl'd, perhaps the 
hoopoe.’ 

The ancient Egyiitians refer to a inysterious fluiil called 
‘Ba.’, which was circnlated throughout the meiubers of the gods 
of Egypt and ca.rried witli it health, vigour and life. They 
Avere not all equally charged with it ; some ha.d more otiiers 
had loss, their energies being proportionate to the a, mount 
, Avhich they coulaiiied. This ‘sa’ very probably e.orresponds 
to the Ararita of the Hindu Devas. In Hanskrit also the word 
‘sa’ signifies the ‘anirita’ (ambrosia). 

The Hindu Puranic idea is that the earliest Hindu monarchs 
of the Suryavanisa were descendants of the Sun. This has a 
parallel in Egyptian mythology and tradition that the Pharaohs 
were blood-relations of the Sun-god (Ra), through the father 
and others through the mother. In Hindu mythology we have 
the kings of the SonurvamAi who descended from Soma and 
his son Budha and who were blooil -relations of Shrya on their 
mother’s side, for Budha. married Tla, the <lauglitex‘ of Mann 
Vaivasvata, who was the son of ViiasA'an, the Bun. Again 
the Egyptian name ‘Ra’ applied to tlie Sun is etymologically 
derived from the root ‘ra’ which means ‘to give’. It is worth 
observing that in Samskrit the root ‘ra’ means ‘to give.’ In 
Egy])tian mythology the Sun is considered to be the Divine 
face, i.e., God Horus while the Moon was believed to be the 
left eye of the God. We should compare this belief with the 
Hindu belief embodied in the saying 'Candra-Suryan cha 
netre.' A stele or seal reproduced on page 1 of Maspero’s 
‘Dawn of Gwilkaiion' represents a bearded old-looking person 
lying in a half-reclined posture Avith the i.runk of his body 
resting on his left arm. He reclines on the body of a crocodile. 
He Avears only a,n under-garment AAdrich looks very niucdi like 
the Hindu dhoti. From near his Aiv'aist (perhaps from his- navel) 
rises up a wa-vy creeper and at the top of it is a human figure 
in a seated posture. Does this not suggest a strong and close 
parallel, despite its variations, to the figure of Narayana re- 
clining on a serpent with Brahma shown seated on a lotus 
emerging from his navel ? As regards the dress of the main 
figure in the stelS, let me draw attention to the figure of Zeus 
(Jupiter), reproduced in Classic Myth and Legend, whose dress 
is typical of the Hindu orthodox dfeoti This suggests strong 
cultural and possibly racial affinity between the ancient Hindus 
and the Greeks. 

Among the Pharaohs of the Fifth dynasty of Ancieiit 
Egypt is mentioned one by najne Usirniri Ann whose reign is 
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placed between the years 3900 and 3875 B.c. This name 
shows a remarkable eorrespondenoe to the name of the Puranic, 
king U^inar-a of the family of Arm. Ami is probably the an- 
cestor of a branch of the Somavamsa to which U^inara belonged. 
The descendants of the Bgyiitian king Usirniri Aim claimed 
for. their preidous generations matrimonial alliances mth the 
daughters of the Solar race. Tlie Pnvanas inform ns that the 
Somavaih^a kings were the descendants of Budha and his wife 
Ila, a princess of the Vaivasvata (Solar) line. The names 
of three other Egyptian Pharaohs, viz., Usirtasen I, Usirtasen 
II and Uristasen III, strongly remind us of the Puranic Arshti- 
sena> who is referred to as a mjarshi. Prom Maspero we learn 
that the Egyptian king Usirtasen III was ranked among the- 
Pharaohs that had civilised the country and so had received 
divine honours even during his life-time. He was placed ‘in 
triails’ and temples were raised to him. 

The Egyptian king Usirtasen III is stated to liave humbled 
tlie Kush and compiered the tribes of Alaka and Turasu among 
others. Professor Maspero thinks these names outlandish from 
the standpoint of ancient Egyptian geography and finds it 
hard to locate them. It may be suggested here on this very 
ground that the names are outlandish, that Alaka may be identi- 
fied with the Himahiyan town AlakA, the capital of Ivubera 
and Turasu must be the same as the Puranic Turvasu line. 

The Puranas mention among the several early ' tribes, , 
the (jarudas in expressions like A'aksha-Uarudo-Varga, etc. 
We are apt to take tlie Grarudas as some imaginary tribe not 
1 laving tangible entity or existence on this globe.* This is an 
entirely mistaken idea since we have definite archnologica 1 
evidence to establish the existence of an early community which 
W8 can safely identify with the Garndas. At Jebelet El Beda 
in Mesopotamia are the oldest monumental stone images in 
the world wearing llounced Skirts and bearing bh‘d-beak faces. 
These faces exhibit analogies to the most archaic vSnrnerian 
sculptures.* The latter are, however, only small representa- 
tions on. cylinders or in small statuettes. Bdt the Jebelet El 
Beda figures are amazingly gigantic images. Their bird-heak 
faces are exactly the same as in the termeotta statuettes dis- 
covered by Sir Leonard Woolley in the lowest stratum beneatli 
the Sumerian level (lit/: Lmd. News., March 1, 1930). This 
type of face was therefore native to Southern Mesopotamia- - 
a feature of the very oldest original stratum and not a charac- 
teristic of the Sumerian. Baron Max Von Oppenheim who 
observes these features: opines that tlie enormous noses of the 
Sfib- Aryan ;Hittite' peopl? correspond niore to these faces than 
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to the SuineiiiDi ones. This fact confirms the Hindu tradition 
assigning these and other early Puranic tribes to the same 
Bub-Deva category ; (Of. Amarakosa ; Pyacho (juhyakas- 
Biddho Bhutomi Deva-yonayah). Oppenheim ascrib4 the 
Jebelet images to the fourth nailleanium before Christ (iiL 
Loncl. News., 1931 , May 16 ). We can very well therefore 
T-ecognise not only the historicity but also the gi'eat antiipiitj 
of the Sub-Deva communities mentioned in the Pmanas. 

Coming to Archreology in India it must be observed that 
until recent _years discoveries of importance were mostly mattier* 
of chance. The surveys carried out by Ceneral Ounniuglnuii 
and his colleagueR and successors in the North and by Burgess 
and his colleagueH and successors in the South, though well 
organised, were productive only of chance important discoveries. 
But recently it has been possible in the South to suggest and 
discover and explore prre-historic ami ]n’oto-historic sites and 
remains on the strength of placemaines and other data. Well- 
planned exploration could locate such remains definitely and 
with a fair aanount of certitude. The indications in place- 
names are really varied and several and they 'could very pro- 
litabh’’ be ittilised Ity an intelligent arcJueologist. It was evi- 
dently on this account that experienced antiquarians and archieo- 
logists in Europe and especially in Great Britain have instituted 
a scheme for the collection of data relating to place-names 
from all over the country. No detail is to be missed in recording 
the details as furnished by folk-lore and tradition. The data 
‘are to cover the hills, lakes, mounds, forts, valleys, etc. Such a 
scheme is a very great desideratum for India and we should 
plan to have an exhaustive record of this nature for our vast 
sub-continent, lire Government departments, local bodies 
and learned societies must all co-operate in the compilation 
of this record, which would be a useful guide to the contemporary 
and future antiquarian and a.rchaiologist'. 

In the Himalayan regions we have places called Dakhtol, 
Eakhastol, etc. The first of these must evidently be comu'cted 
with the Puranic Daksa, one of the Prjapatis. Rakliasi.ol is 
suggestive of Rakshasa associations. The exploration of tlicse. 
places and similar ones must bring to' light some very ea.iiy 
remains. Similarly m the South, especially in the Telugu country, 
we have remains called Rakshasa-guiJu, Bakshasa-gullu, Rakasi- 
guttalu, applied to dolmens, cromlechs, cairns, etc. and to 
hiliooks containing pre-historic remains. An exhaustive list 
of these would be useful in determining the traditional tract 
of the Rakshasa tribes and exploration of these remains should 
yield data regarding these and other primitive communities. 
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So too the exploration of sites connected with the name of 
the Pandavas must yield some remains to justify their asso- 
ciation with their name. Here lies a vast and fruitful field for 
co-operative research and study by the anthropologist and the 
avchiuologist. The excavaiions of the latter must ])rovide 
matei‘ia.l for the study of the fornier. 

I shall now go on to the other category of pre-historic 
sites in Houth India connected with name ‘Vali’. This is a 
very fascinating and suggestive name for the exploration of 
eaviy sites in the Tamil country. Forests containing pre- 
historic burial sites are buown as Valiyau-kadu, the dolmens 
iire called Auiliyan-vldu, \Tdiyan-lulndu, Valiyan-kuli, etc. Be- 
sides these, wherever you find ihe Valisvara temples; you are 
sure tf) find primitive urn-hurials in their vicinit3\ And I am 
glad to announce here m,y \mry recent discov'ery of a Valisvai'a 
tojnple in M^dapore (San Thome), a suluul) of Madras. The 
temple is not of any pretentious architectural style, hut the 
surroundings and the huge tank in its frcmt suggest an important 
and prosperous past for it. I am almost certain that in the 
vicinity of the temple we are sure to find urn-burials and other 
piinxitive vestiges, if a careful exploration is made. It is more- 
over significant that ttie tetnpie is within the limits of 
Mylapore, which is very famous in early Tamil literature imder 
the name ‘MailarpiT. 

From my explorations in the Tamil country I am now 
in a position to postulate the existence of such remains in asso- 
ciation with all Valisvara temples. From out of this class of 
Vali4vara temples floats up ji, unique and solitary instance of 
a Sugrive^vara temple at Sarcar-Periyapalem in the Coimbatore 
district. Enquiries show that in the neighbourhood of this 
village urn-burials were dug u]> some j^ears back. The temple 
as it now stands is medieval in style and architecture, but the 
name of the god is given in its inscri])tions as ‘Kurakku-tali- 
Nayanar,’ i.e., the Lord of the temple of the moiakey (kurakhu). 
This traditional origin of the temple is illustrated in I'elief 
sculpture on the main beam of the Mahamandapa of the temple 
showing a Sivalipga under a sacred tree and a. monkey going 
down on its fours in front of the linga in an attitude of adoration. 
It must be noted in this connection that several primitive 
burial sites in the Pudukkottai region are known as ‘Kurakkup- 
padai’ and ‘Kurakku-pattadai’, i.e., ‘the lying-place of the 
monkeys'. In addition to these examples we have interesting 
, kistances of place-names connected with the monkey m the 
Tamil country. Villages like Kuranganimuttam, Vanara.-mutti, 
etc,, have^neoessaiSy to be oonnected with the settlements 
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of ulonkey-like aborgiiial tribes. We seem to have had, ethiii- 
cally speaking, a Yanara period in the social evolution of South 
India, especially, the Tamil land. Attention may nov' be 
drawn to the instance of a Vdnara-datti mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion at Nadendla in the Guntur District. The Village Nonchini- 
padu is .herein referred to as an original Yanara-datti. While 
on this topic 1 have to bring in the several categories of dattu 
hnding mention in South Indian inscriptions. Mostly these 
occur in the epigraphs of the Kannada and Telugu countries 
and are variously termed as ‘Harischandra-datti’, ‘Eama-datti’, 
‘Lakshmana-datti’, Manamejaya-datti’, etc., so far as Puranic 
associations go, and some as ‘Chalukya-Ohakresvara-datti’ for 
historii;al times. Tor the antiquarians these diUtis are of value 
for purposes of exploration as the terms suggest very early 
antiquity for t.liese jilaces. The appellation occurs in (-((nnectioti 
with the terms Agrahara, Mahagrahara, Anady-ngiuliai-a, etc. 

'I'here is smother indication of (he e.xistence of primitive 
relics in the place-nsunes of the Tamil country. Villages bearing 
the prefix Tdf (meaning east or low) in their nsnues are always 
found to posses early remains. A still another class of village- 
names suggesting early and pre-historic associations in the 
Andhra, Tamil and Kannada countries is those containing the 
prefixes, ‘Ara', ‘Ara’, ‘Ari', ‘Aru’, etc. 1 venture to cali the 
above categories as my axioms for the archaeological explora- 
tion of the South, And by close study I think it will be possible 
to evolve a. scheme or formula for tracing the early sites of 
'North India also. If Sir John Marshall has left ns a Conser- 
vation Manual we must try to compile an Exploration Manual 
for the country. The task will be of great interest and is well 
worth an intelligent attempt on our part. 

The Call op the Hills. 

Hills and hillocks have had a special appeal to the religious 
recluse from early times. Almost all the early cave-temples 
in India, whether Buddhist, Jaina or Brahmanieal, testify to 
the existence of this sentiment from time immemorial. But 
I must draw attention to a peculiar feature in South India 
and to my knowledge not observed in the North. This relates 
to the class of natural caverns turned into permanent habita- 
tions or temporary resorts for religious . purposes. Buddhist 
and Jaina monks repaired to these places for purposes of abstract 
meditation and pious devotees made these caverns habitable 
by fashioning beds with pillow lofts, smoothened out in the 
surface-rock of the caverns and securing the interior of the 
oayerirs from the trickling rain water bj cutting a drip-line 
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in the facade of the cavern. These are accompanied in several 
cases by inscriptions recording the names of the donors but 
sometimes not. The epigraphs are mostly in the Brahmi 
characters of the Mauryan period. Till very recent years 
such caverns were known and believed to exist only in the 
Tamil country. But in the year 1937 1 discovered such a cavern in 
the heart of tlxe Telugu country, i.e., at Malekonda alian Malyadri 
in the Kandukur taluk of the Nellore District. This is so far 
the unique instance of a cavern with the drip-line and a Brahmi 
inscription in Mauryan characters, in the Telugu land and its 
discovery has tempted us to look for links between the caverns 
of the Tamil country and this of the Telugu country. Luckily 
our recent explorations have brought to light caverns with beds 
hut no inscriptions near Nagari in tlie Chittoor District. 

Another group of such caverns with drip -line but no 
epigraphs was also discovered by me in 1937 in the hill called 
Siddhulakonda near Baidapuram, a village in the Rapur taluk 
of the Nellore District. As the crow dies this hill is about 
seventy miles from the Malyadri hill on the S(.)utli and lire 
geological formation of the hill-rock in both cases is so identical 
that they may be called sister-hills. The Siddhulakonda 
caverns are definitely Jaina in character as is established by 
the early Jaina images installed in them and even now wor- 
shipped ignorantly under some ^aivite name by Jangamadevas. 

From my observations in the Tamil country the sequence 
of religious and social settlements in this region was as follows : — 

1. The period of pre-historic urn-burials, dolmens, crom- 
lechs, etc., 

2. the period of natural caverns overlapping No. 1, 

3. the period of rock-cut temples with deities installed 
in them, and 

4. the period of structural temples. 

The above-mentioned sequence has been astablished by 
the remains and monuments of Vira^ikhamani in the Ramna'd 
District, Tirupparankunram in the Madura District, d’riehiao- 
poly in the Triehinopoly_ District, Eudumiyamalai and Ammach- 
tram in the Pudukkottai State and Mamandur near Oonjoeveram 
in the Ohingleput District. It is not unlikely that early caverns 
may yet be found in the vicinity of the ro(‘.k-cut temples at. 
Pallavaram, and Tirukkajukkunram in the Ohingleput District 
and similar other centres in the Madras Presidency. There is 
ya Very gteat scope for intelligent exploration in this respect 
in the Tamil and Telugu districts. Hill* bearing names with 
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prefixes sncli a.s Deva, Siddlia, Brahma, etc. in the fastnesses 
of the Kiirnool and Chittoor districts should yield ])rinutive 
remains. Bo too hills and hillocks connected with name of 
Anjana (tlie mother of the monkey-god Hanuman) in Ooorg 
Province and the Kannada and Konkan countries call for 
thorough exploration for pre-historic remains. In connection 
with the name of Malyadri of the Nellore District referred to 
aboA'e I must draw attention to the existence of a hill called 
Malyavanta in the Anantapur district near which are found 
several dolmens, cromlechs and other primitive remains. x\gain 
Maski, the site of an Asokan edict, has recently been explored 
by Mr. Yazdani and has yielded several ])re-historic remains. 
Bo too Maskanhal in the Bijapur district, wliieh boasts of a 
pre-historic site called ‘Morimattinahani’ and connected with 
Moriyas (Maurjms) in local tradition must yield interesting 
■l)rimitive relics. It is a matter for regret that even though 
the site was discovered and reported on by me nearly fourteen 
yeai'S back, the Archieological Department has not yet gi\X'n 
a.ny attention to this promising and interesting site. Another 
site in tlie South whicli deserves further exploration is Adich- 
clianallnr in the TinneAmlly District. Bir Leonard Woolley 
w'ho inspected tlie site in the year 1939 thought that there were 
two distinct areas here, viz., one to the south of the road leading 
to Tiruchchendur from Tiimevelly a.nd the othei' to the north 
of tlie sa'me road abutting on the TamraparnT river. The latter 
oontaijis a tern.]de of Prindyaraja at the to]) of the hillock and 
Bir Leonard thought that tlie area- was tlie Early Iron Ag® 
Bettlomeut, l.'O which the area on the south served as a cemetery. 
After his inspection, at his special request, I explored the)iorthern 
sit.e and found that contrary to his expectation this site also 
was a vast eymetery. Even on the surface I noticed burial-nrnu 
of the type found already in the Adchchanallur area. It there- 
fore remains for us to explore and locate the Iron Age Settlement 
I’ef erred to bv Woolley. 


Thb Gkbat Desideratum op the Bouth 

Bo far back as 1908 the late Bai Bahadur Veukayya 
suggested the revision of Eobert Bewell’s Lid of Antiquarian 
B&mains of the Madras Pfesidennj. But owing to his sudden 
demise in 1911 the task was iiever taken up and still remains 
^ unfulfilled. Since the publication of Sewell’s LisU a full J upiter’s 
'cycle of sixty years has rolled by behoves us to 
undertake this task and see to its cotnliletion. Thfe_ intervening 
period "has been fruitful in the -yield of interesting remains 
both in Archiuology and Epigraphy. 
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i^'chaeology in India, is, in niy‘ opinion, still in its infancy 
and calls for a great effort with sympatlietie interest, to nurture 
and foster it- Before closing I call for this benediction on 
Indian Arclunology in the words of the Yedic Rshi : — 

‘^antir-astu Tastir-astu Bustir-astu A\ iglmam-astu’. 


PEESIDINTIAL ADBBESS : LINGUISTIC SECTION 

By 

Dr. S. K. Dk, 

Professor of Si.iuskrit, Dacca University, 

To preside over the section t)f Philology and Indian Lin- 
gnisitos is an hononr Avhich I fully aitpreciate : but yon will 
pardon me if 1 say thal the choice in this ease is iieither ha.p])y 
nor wise. The Chair luis been occuided bdorc me by far re- 
noAvned scholars who have, l)y tlmir si)ecia!ised knowledge 
and eminent coniiiibution, attained well deserved reputation, 
and it would be futile for me to emulate them. For some years 
I have been oc.cupied with other branches of study, Avhieh left 
me little leisure f(.)r any real woih in tbe difficult and exacting 
sphere of purely liuguisitc research ; but I juiist say that m.y 
deep interest in jdiilologitlxl studies has never liagged, and I 
believe I can make a modest claim that my own specialised 
studies, particularly those connected with the MabaWiIirata 
work, was never entirely divoia-ed from linguistics. Host -of 
you hav(3, howe\'er, devoted long years of palient labour ex- 
clusively to philological work, and I can hardly pretend that 
I can tell you anything further tli.-ui Avhat you know so Avell ; 
on the c.ontrary, 1 hope tt.) learn a. great deal from you. At 
the Sfune time, I feel that as aiu oulooluu' in this great field, 
as one who sta.uds a little outside the narrow group of specialists, 
1 possess a certain advantage. J can bi'iug to it' a. smm'what 
detached mind, and perhaps offer to you some ]!ersonal observa- 
tions, which may be of common interest, on the subject of 
Linguistics in general and Indian Linguistics in particular. 

But before I ])roceed, I have to refer to a molauclioly 
incident Avhich is undoubtedly a matter of sorroAv to all of us. 
It is exceedingly sad to miss here today the kindly and dignified 
figure of Vishnu Sitaram Sukthankar, Avhose brilliant scholarly 
career was suddenly out off by the hand of cruel death at a 
time when he had attained the maturity of his powers. Quiet 
and unassuming, he Avas a man of versatile gifts and charming 
manners. He was not only oui’ Pathikrt in the taitgled com- 
plexities of Malrabharata studies, but he Avas also a great scholar 
who vindicated, by a high standard of workmasship, the prestige 
of Indian scholarship in the eyes of the world. We all know 
what genuine interest he took in linguistic studies. He was 
twice elected President of this section, once at Mysore in 1935 

22 
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and again at Tirupati in 1940, a rare disthiclion wiiicli not 
niiiny scliolars liave enjoyed, xis ea }iu]dl of Professor Lliders 
of Berlin, be wa.s trained in tke Re\erest scltool of sebolarsliip ; 
and liis work, tliougb left unfinished, will stand as a inarvel 
of gigantic t.oil and philological accuracy. I had the pmdlege 
of knowing him intimately since 1926, and of working with him 
in close collaboration .for five years, every day of which enhanced 
my ap])reciation of his many-sided scholarship and genial 
personality. That the way of research is not exactly the way 
of roses would have been clear to any one who had seen this 
silent scholar working, day after day, cheerfully through seven- 
teen long years, with strenuous application, })atient devotedness 
and enthusiastic singleness of ■jmrpose, from which nothing 
could e’^'er divert him. 

In the \'olnme on the Progreax oj Indio Studies 1917-1942, 
])ublished by the Bhandarkar Oriental Besearcli Institute only 
last year in January 1942, ' on the occasion of its ‘Silver Jubilee, 
celebration, my fs’iend Suniti Kumar Bhattei'ji gave an able and 
authoritative review of notable work in Indian Linguistics during 
tlie last twenty-five years. He has thereby lightened the task 
of review eustomarilj’^ imposed upon the Section President on 
this occasion. It is also not necessary for me to trace in detail' 
the history or trend of linguistic studies in India and abroad 
for the last seventy years since its first start in 1872 ; for 1 find 
that some of my predecessors have, ujore or less, dealt with 
this aspect of the subject. But I may be ] ermitted to note 
and emphasise certain outstanding features in the i!e\'cIopineiit 
of linguistic research in India, and dwell upon sojne of it>! defi- 
ciencies, needs and handica]>s. 

In 1872 there appeared simultaneously three pioneer 
works, namely, Bearues’ C'ompar afire Grammar of Tndo- Aryan 
Languages (second and third volumes in 1875 and 1879), 
Trumpp’s Sindhi Grammar and Platts’ Grammar of the Hindustani 
or Urdu Language, which, as you know, made the first start 
in India of the study of the forms of individual New Indo- 
Aryan Languages. Then came a generation of brilliant scholars, 
Caldwell and fvittel, Yinson and Skrefsrud, in whose works 
the study of the languages of the Dravidian and Kol-Muuda 
families became broad-based ; and it led on to a "more systematic 
and compi'fehensive examination of Indian linguistic questions 
in the hands of Eamkrishna Gopal Bljandarkar, A. Rudolf 
Hoernle, S., H. Kellog and George Abraham Grierson. But 
while these scholars were busy applying the ])rinciples of the 
newly developed science of Philology to stages -and aspects 
of Indian languages, the school of Brugmanu and the Juua- 
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grauunatikai' aud that of Meillet in France were establishing 
a new line of research in the comparative grammar of the grea ter 
Indo-European family of languages. 

• Thus, the foundation of linguistic studies in India was 
truly and thinly laid, but the. progress was slow and recognition 
still slower. It was not until 191*2 that Philology was. given 
an inde])endent place' in the programme of University education, 
and not until 1914 that a Professor of Comparative Philology 
was appointed in India. The credit of doing all these for the 
lirst time goes to the University of Oalentta. But with the 
exception of stray works, papers and monographs on some 
special lexical aud moiphological asiiects td! imlo-Aryan and 
jiravidiau, nothing serious was achieved for some time by Indian 
scholars. In the meantime, Pischel and Geiger were stud}'ing 
the Middle. Indo- Ary an Prakrit and Pali, and Wackernagol 
had begun Ids elahorate work on Old Imhi-Aiyan grammar, 
while in India the short-lived Italian scholar, L. P. Tessitori, 
was writing his brilliaut notes on Old Western Bajsthani and 
Grierson was carrying on his vast scheme of a linguistic survey 
. of India. Tiien came Jules Bloch (.4 Pa.ris with liis study of 
the formation of Marathi and Ralph Lille,y Turner with his 
studies in modern Indian languages, especially Nepali. It is 
not necessary to go in detail into this old history, which is 
undoubtedly familiar to you ; but I refer to it to show the original 
trend, as well as the variety of interests, which mai'ked linguistic 
research in India, and to indicate that the work was determined 
and guided by these great scholars, who .had been our pafJi- 
linders and who had been, directly or indirectly, the Gurus 
of the present generation of Indian philologists. 

But it is significant that from the beginning hardly any 
great contribution came from Indian scholars in the field of 
Indo-European linguistics, as distinguished from ■ Indo-Aryan. 
Perhaps the circumstances peculiar to India made this quite 
natural, and almost inevitable. For intensive work in this 
much wdder sphere, the Indian scholar lacked equiprneni., 
training, tradition, opportunity and inducement, in fact, every- 
thing which makes real research possilile. An intimate and 
comprehensive acquaintance mth the ancient Indo-Euro])can 
languages and their history was difficult, and systematic training 
unavailable, while a working knowledge«f German and French, 
in which most of the researches; done in tliis field,, is enshrined, 
was also a necessity. The original initiative to linguistic studies 
in this country did not also incline towards this direction, and 
the urge Was not felt deeply. , In spite of these handicaps, 
hqwever, there have been just a few workew in Indo-Europfas* 
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in recent times, like Batakrislma Ghosh of Calcutta who had 
the best of philological training in Gerinan_y and Prance as 
well as in India, and C. B. Sankaran, some of whose articles 
on Indo-European problems deserve notice. In one direction, 
however, even in this non-Indian sphere, a section of Indian 
scholars have taken ijiterest, Jiamely, in the earlier phases 
of Iranian, in Bahlavi and Avestan, in wlhc-h Parsi scholars 
like Dluilla, Uin-aJa,, Tavadia and Taraporewala have signalised 
themselves. But it is a matter of regret tlrat outside the Parsi . 
group, thei'e has been only solitary and scattered interest in 
Iranian studies taken by Indian workers in general, although 
Iranian studies can by no means be ignored by the student of 
Old Indo-Aryan. 

Perhaps tlie amount of gcuei’al reseavcdi in Middle Indo- 
.Vryan, es]>ecially the Prakrits, lias been much greater, although 
one would regret that specialised or sOentitic studies are still 
not much in evidence. While Pah studies, even if not side- 
tracked, have not yet progressed much in India, the pre-eminence 
of Gujarat and Maharastra in some as])ects of Prakrit studies 
has been due to the living presence of Jainism ; but one should 
not be deemed hypercritical wheti one feels the lack of strict 
application of philological methods. The Prakrits have indeed 
been deeply studied with reference to the gi'amraatical schools 
of Vararnci, Heraacandra, Canda and others, but here again 
the historical and com])arative work of L. Nitti Dolei on the 
Prakrit grammarians is fa.r • outstanding. It has, however, 
been made quite iTlaaisible by Hillebraridt and Manoniohan 
Ghosh that too great reliance on lire grammarians to the ex- 
clusion of the direct testimoii}" of authentic manuscripts would 
not give us a correct estimate of the Middle Indo-Aryan forms 
as such. With tlie exception of the very valuable work done 
by P. L. Vaidya, Hiralal Jain, A. N. Ilpadhye and others, it 
cannot be said that there is no scarcity of reliable editions of 
Prakrit and Apablrram^a texts. Notwithstanding the example 
and inspiration of European critical editimi of texts, textual 
criti<;ism as such is little understood in India and less applied ; 
and the tendency has been either to amend, or to select what 
is called the best readings, and not the most (mthentic readings. 
The time is still distant when it would be ]»ossible either to 
check and supplement *lhsohe]’s Gmmmntik or to think of com- 
piling a complete scientilic dictionary of I^rakiit ; but then, 
even in the sphere of Sanskrit where there is no dearth of works 
or workers, Bohtlingk and Eoth’s Wbrterbuch has not yet been 
brought up to date since the publication of its last volume in 
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Tiiere are iuliereufc difficulties also for vesearclx work in 
the Tibeto-Burman or the Indian Kol-Munda languages of the 
Austric family, and nothing serious appears to ha ve been achieved 
by Indian workers in these subjects. It is a pity to think that 
we have little room or even encouragement for these studies 
in India, although there is ]denty of materials in these almost 
unexplored holds. Although there is si long traxlition of the 
study ytf Arabic in this coimtiyy it is sad to ]'etiect that the 
work of Ixidian -scholars in this sphere has not yet (umie up 
to the exacting scientilic standard from the linguistic ])oiut 
of \'iew. But what is more distressing to realise is that iher« 
4iiv[)ea.rs to exist as much lacdi of interest in Sometic studie* 
on the 'pa,rt of Hindus as there is o,n (he jxart of Muslims in 
India for Simskritic studies. The same is partially tme of 
Irauian. aaid Persian studies ; but the attitude is piu’hups more- 
apparent in i-he case of the gs’eat Dravidia-u family of languages. 
Although the nraaidian speakers of the South, through the 
common medium of Sa-uskrit, perhai)s take some interest in 
the Indo-Aryan languages of the North, they have no mea-ns 
nor inducement for jiroper study ; and it is regrettable to realise 
(hat we in Northern India, have similarly no proper facilities 
to know the' Southern Diaividian speec-hes. 'I'he exclusiveness 
is perhaps a creation of circumst.ances. and not intentional ; 
but Eesearch Societies, as well as Universities, should devise 
means to remove the Itaudicaps whicli lead to such reciprocal 
lack of interest. 

It is not surprisixig, therefore, from what I have indicated 
that the present generation of Indian philologists! like their 
predecessors in India, have concentrated themselves chiefly 
on the New Indo-Aryan, on an intensive study of the modern 
languages of the North, as well as partially on the (mrrent 
Dravidiari languages of the South. Grierson’s monumental 
LimjuidiG Sumnj digests and classifies a mass of materials, 
clarifies the main problems and lays down bare and broad 
outlines, but it suffers from the defects common to all Govern- 
ment compilations made according to time-honoured routine ; 
and it certainly does not exhaust the possibilities of specialised 
investigation of individual languagas and dialects of the four 
great families of languages in India. Here is perhaps the proper 
field for Indian scholarslup, and here it has certainly local 
advantages peculiar to itself. The modern Indian languages 
have found rather tardy recognition in the Universities, but 
optside the Universities, the ever growing national conscious- 
ness has brought into existence learned societies to foster tliein, 
Such as the Nagari Pracariui Sabha, the Vahgiya Sahitya Parh 
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sad, the Gujarat Vernacular Society, the Tamil Bangham and 
similar other institutions. The need for a scientific investi- 
tion has been more deeply and intimately felt, and the oppor- 
tunity of applying the newly acquired methods and principles 
of hnguistic study and observation has been realised. The 
result has been a systematic attempt to examine the main 
Indian languages and their dialects in their descriptive, com- 
parative or historical perspective, and to effect a real advance 
upon the pioneer efforts of Trumpp, Bhandarkar and Tessitori, 
Caldwell, Ivittel and Gundert. 

It would be worth while, therefore, if we pause for a 
while and take stock of our net achievement in this direc,tion 
for the last two decades. Buoh a review would show that, 
even if the ainouut of work is not extensive, it is {;ertainly not 
discouraging. A])art from isolated individual workers, we 
have now different centres of research crystallising themselves 
in different parts of the country. At Calcutta, for instances, 
mainly under the enthusiastic and inspiring guidaiuie of S. K. 
Ghatterji, his pupils and associates are establisliing a tradition 
of sound philological work, which has already resulted in the 
publication of several remarkable books and monographs. 
Apart from the continuous and systematic Avorks of Sukumar 
Sen on Indo-Aryan Syntax, on Iranian and Sanskrit, on Bengali 
language and literature, we have highly interesting studies on 
Prakrit and an edition of the KarpHrmnmjan by Manomohan 
Ghosh ; on Noakhali Bengali by Gopal Haidar ; on the Mymen- 
sing dialect of Bengali by|Krishnapada GosAvami ; on Bhojpuri 
by Udaya Narayan Tiwari ; on Maithili by Subhadra Jha ; 
on the Phonetics and Phonology of Kumaoni by Hari Sankar 
Joslii ; and on Assamese by Banikanta Eakati ; AAdrile at Dacca, 
besides some Avork on English and Sanskrit Philology, Muham- 
mad Shahidullah has published studies on the text of the proto- 
Bengali Buddliist Caryapadas, in which connexion the contri- 
bution of Prabodh Chandra Bagohi of Calcutta on the same 
subject should also be mentioned. At Lahore, the passing 
aAvay of A. C. Woolner perhaps brought a set l)aek in philo- 
logical studies, but we have a series of AVorks on Nirukta by 
Lakshmau Sarup ; on Vedio studies by Visvabandhu Sastii 
and his associates ; on Punjabi by Banarsi Das Jain : on ancient 
Indian Phonetics, Lahndi and ' Kashmiri speeches (including 
the enigmatic Burushaski) by Siddheswar Varma^; as well as 
a variety of interesting work by Gauri Sankar, *Suryakanta, 
Paramanda Bahl, Tej Earn Khajuria, and the versatile and 
indefatigable Eaghu Vira. In South Indis, As'e have two chief 
centres at Mysore and at Madrswi* The first journal of phonetics 
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was ])ubliHhed by tlie Mysdvh Univeisity ; and one riinst inen- 
idou the Linguiritio Survey of Mysore,, the work on Old Kanarese 
Inscriptions by A. N. Narasiinlua of the litysom IJniveisitv 
and the Yedie Studies of Venkata Subhia. Under the ins];.ira- 
tioii of ^lark Collins, Madras has been for a kmg time the centre 
of research in Dravidian linguistics ; and in this connexion 
one should mention the three parts of Madras Uni'versity Dru- 
vidic Btudies, as well as the works on Tamil-TOugu Linguistics 
and Dravidian culture generally by K. Ihuuakrishnayva. K. 
Amrita Eao, Nilkantha Sastri, Eamachamlra Dikshi’tar and 
others. Among individual workers in the South, one must 
not omit m.entioning the rvork of L. Y. Eama-wami Ayyar 
of Ernaculain (Cochin) on Malayalam and S. Mohinddin Quadri 
of Hyderabad-Deccan on Dakm Hindustani. 

At Allahabad, we have the 'works of Bahuram Haksmia 
on Awadhi and of Dhii-endra Varma, on Brajhhakha : and let 
us ho]>e that the newly started Ganganatha Jha Eesearch Insti- 
tute, the first issue of whose journal is just published, will supply 
the needed impetus for organised -^vork at this centre. In 
(h'issa, a start had been made scnne time ago in the right direc- 
tion ; and it is a matter of congratulati(.in that Gopal Cliandra 
Praharaj of Cuttack has now been al^le to complete his (}mulri- 
lingual Odiya (iictionary in seven big volumes. One must 
regret, ho-wever, that the Government of Orissa did not think 
it tit to grant a literary pension in recognition of his twenty 
years’ devoted service for Iris mother tongue. At Poona 
where linguistic studies have always found favour, the humda- 
tion of the Deccan College Eesearch Institute, under the abla 
and resourceful directorshi]) of Bumitra Mungesh Katre, pro- 
mises to make systematic, and organised attem})t at purely 
linguistic work regarding the Indo- Aryan and Drarddiau lan- 
guages of India, and to inclnde in its scope ])honetic recording, 
preparation of grammar, intensive study of vocabulary, dia- 
lectology, and even the nraking of dialect atlases. Apart from 
Katre’s own contribution on the Konkani dialect the several 
volumes of its Bulletin and monographs already published, 
especially E, D. Kulkarni’s painstaking study of the verbs 
of movement in the Adi-parvan of the Mahabharata and M. A. 
Alehendale's grammar of the Prakrit Inscriptions, are indeed 
noteworthy contributions, which raise higli expectations re- 
garding this new Institute. 

AVith limited knowledge and limited time at my disposal, 
I have not been able to make anything more than‘bare, and 
])erliaps imperfect, recital ; but even this rapid and cursory 
survey will show that it is not a bad record of the linguistic 
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\vork of some two decades. It is true that India offers very 
riclL and diversified linguistic materials, and peiiiaps one would 
expect greater and more substantial contribuiion from Indian 
workers ; but it should not be forgotten that to produce mature 
and enduring results in the field of linguistics ofien takes long 
years of patient and devoted toil,- and it would be fcolisli to 
force juarches with scholarship.. At the same time, one must 
frankly confess that, compared with the achievement of iloderu 
India, in, say, Mathematics or Physics, its linguistic achieve- 
ment, in extant, importance, duration, and persistence of effort, 
and also .in the standard of workmanship, falls far lower in the 
scale. It is not entii'ely the fault of the workers that this is 
so ; for even today the study has to make its headway against, 
enormous odds, known only to workers in the field. It is sad 
indeed to reflect tliat earnest' workers are so few when the 
he'd is so vast and rich. Not that every one is titted or pos- 
sesses the s])ecial aptitude, hut it is remarkable tliat oul_y a, 
very inconsiderable fra.ction of the students who pass (iui, of 
t,he. Indian ITiiiversities-every year evei' think seriously of lin- 
guistic research. Those who frame University cotrrsus of stiuly 
do not yet realise that the science of langiuxge forms the firm 
basis of the study of the various laugua,ges, .English, Sanskrit, 
Prakrit, Pali, Arabic, Persian or the modern Indian speeches, 
which they seek to teach ; a,nd it, is asionishiug tha t the large 
ma,jority of Indian Universities do not make adefjuate pro\ision 
for it. It is not understood i, hat the mere knowledge of a laii- 
guage or the cramming of grammars and lexicons alone will 
not enable one to apprelieud and ap];reciate its inner mechanism,, 
its history and development, its fundamental princi]des of 
expression. In order that the linguistic science may come 
within tlie orbit of wdder popular understanding, and ]iot be 
confined to a small group of learned luen and specialists, one 
would suggest, not vulgarisation, but popularisation of the 
study, along with the continuation of specialised technical 
research. 

In this connexion attention should be drawn to one .small 
]K)int of practical importance. Those who teach the subject 
always feel the need of standard text-books or books of an 
iutroductoj-y character, written in English and adapted to the 
needs of our students in India. The works of (hme and Tarn- 
porewala had, until they were out of print, imrtly met this 
demand, but there is still room for more coinpiehensive treatises. 
While teachin.g the subject, for instance, I have myself often 
noticed the almost entire lack of knowledge of our students 
about general y^uestiens relating to Indo-European, for the 
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authoritative German and Prenoh works on the subject are 
either inaccessible to them, or too extensive a.nd abstruse. 
Coining to particular aspects of Indo-Aryau, we find that suitable 
text-books in English are also needed. Batakrishna Gluisb 
has recently given us an authorised and excellent, translation 
of Gieger’s well knowni work on Pali : but. I ha\'e always felt ! liat 
Wackernagel’s Altindische GrmmnatiJi; or. even Pisehel’s Prahril 
(irammatik, though now somewhat out of date but still valuable 
for its rich mass of material, should have been transla.ted iut.o 
English for the benefit of Indian students. Katre suggests the 
preparation of a series of grammatical manuals of the major 
Modern Indian Languages on the lines of the 1 ndo-Germanisehe 
Bibliothek, and his scheme for organised effort in this direction 
is certainly worth serious (Consideration. 

It is well known to .you that regarding serious research 
work, there are many lines of investigation, large and small, 
which have not .yet been lu’operly taken u'pon b.y Indian scholars. 
I cannot dwell here upon detailed or s])ecia,lised problems, but 
I can briefly touch upon certain' l)roa(.l and general questions, 
for which there are facilities for work in India. The Vedie 
and Iranian studies, especially on the linguistic side, ha.ve been 
mainly the gift of European scholars, but here, as also in Pali 
and Prakrit studios, much yet remains to be accom])lished. 
Critical editions, according to modern standards of textual 
criticism and philological principles, form auothtu' essential 
desideratum. Another important lino of work is suggestfid 
by the problem of Comparative Indo-Aryau and I)ra\idian 
linguistics, started by Kittel aUd Guiidert, as well as l)y the 
question of Indo- Aryan and Austric linguistic arid cultural 
contacts, on which Jean Przyluski has already published somb 
brilliant studies. ' E. L. Turner ha.s given us a list of nearly 
five hundred “Indo-Buro-pean Reconstructions” in relation 
to words of uncertain or obscure, and presumably uon-Tudo- 
European, origin ; but few Indian scholars have .yet taken upon 
this problem for serious consideration ; and until all this is 
accomplished, the Indian linguistic problems cannot be finally 
and satisfactorily solved. 

Even with regard to Modern Indian languages a.s such, 
only preliminary and tentative work appears to have been 
so far done. The learned volumes, for instance, of Jules Bloch 
or Suniti Chatterji do not say the last word on Marathi or 
Bengali ; and this' is amply shown by the detailed work on the 
Konkani dialect by Katre and bn the various Bengali dialects 
by Chatterji’s own pupils. The vast wealth of dialeetological 
materials still remains unexplored, and Bloch lamself referred 
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to tiliig fact fifteen years ago in his Furlong Lectures. But 
investigation in dialectology requires S])eeial training and strenu- 
ous lield-Avork, while the tendency generally has been to become 
comfortable arm-chair philologists. For practical work, a 
}>roper training in practical Phonetics is also essential as an 
equipment ; but facilities for such training are meagre in India. 
Lahore first started the study of Experimental Phonetics, and 
now Mysore anc| Poona appear to have taken it up ; let us 
hope that ampler provision will now be made to meet adequately 
the needs of a vast country like India. For a. modern language 
or dialeet. Grammar, Etymolog}?- or Lexicon ra,phy, which are 
aids to Linguistic Science, can never he c rupletely studied 
until the rich dialeotological material is also milisefl. Eor older 
classical languages, I need only draw youi- attention to the 
method outlined by Katre in his suggestive paper on a Thesaacrus 
Linguae Sanseritae. 

Let me not be misunderstood when I say that our efforts 
go far, under great difficulties, have been ciuite laudable, but 
they are not yet adequate, nor do they permit indulgence in 
complaeemeut optimism. You may legitimately suiV that it 
is all very well to criticise, and suggest that this or that thing 
should be done, hut it is quite another case wlien one comes 
to the actual working out of a practical scheme. I humbly 
admit this, and only request tl)!;^ learned body of experts to 
devise adequate ways and means. I have one or two sugges- 
tions in this connexion wliieh may not be out of place. The 
first is to make every effort to turn the Linguistic Society of 
India into a more live and active body. It was established 
at Lahore in 1928, and its headquarters Avere transferred to 
Calcutta in 1937 ; but since its membership is limited and re- 
sources small, it had been holding its meeting once in two years 
under the wings of this Conference, and had been rather lan- 
guishing for want of wider support. In spite of its chequered 
and difficirlt ex;istence, one notes with pleasure that it has 
succeeded in completing Seven volumes of its Bulletin. But 
the Society, as Katre justly remarks, has not yet been able 
to formulate any definite practicable scheme, nor boldly tackled 
the question of organised effort, in which our Universities and 
Eesearch Institutes might be induced to participate, and wlueh 
should aim at co-ordinating isolated and scattered efforts of 
individual workers. I certainly appreciate the difficulties in 
'a country like India, but at the same time I belies'e that it is 
the only body of experts wbo' pail effectively talce the initiath'e. 
Some of the Universities, no doubt, liave their own modest 
pito ' and efforts which have in most eases been successful, 
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but these ueoessarily limited attempts can never serve the 
larger purpose of more extensive and comprehensive schemes. 
On the other hand, an established institution like the Deccan 
College llesearch Institute which, though in its infancy, lias 
funds, resources and enthusiasm of its young Biiector at its 
disposal, and which takes Linguistics as one of its prime interests, 
can perhaps lend its active support towards 'the successful 
working out of such schemes. ■ It is also up to this Orieni;al 
Conference to do what it can ; for it has, ever since its incejition 
in 1919, recognised Philology and Indian Linguistics as one 
or more of their sections ancl has provided a common meeting 
ground for workers in Indian languages and linguistics. The 
(Jonforenee has not jmt taken upon itself responsibilities of such 
a character in all its implications, but if this is not possible, it 
can certainly supply an impetus and lend its weight of authority. 



■ PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS : TECHNICAL SCIENCES 

By 

Prabodh Chandra SENtstuPTA, m.a., 

Liite Professor of Hathematies, Bethune College, Calcutta, 
Soiuetiine Lecturer in Indian Aatronomy and Mathematics, 
Calcutta University. . 

Gentlemen, 

■ To the airtliorities of the Ail -India Oriental Conference 
held at Hyderabad (Deccan) in December, 1941; I offer my 
be.st thanks for luu'ing done me a great lionour by electing 
me President of the Technical Sciences Section of the Twelfth 
All-India Oriental Conference. It is with a mixed feeling of 
pleasure and apprehension that I ha\-e accepted the situation — 
pleasure at the idea: of a possible meeting of other researchers 
in my own field of work as also those brilliant men who have 
won great renown by their researches in other branches of 
Oriental Learning — and apprehension at the idea of my own 
limitations both physical and intellectual. There are indeed 
many branches of Technical Bciences in Oriental Learning 
and a modern Varahamihira alone with encj^clopsiadic education 
could do full justice to the responsibilities of the situation 
which I have been elected to occupy. In -these days even in 
Orientalia, eneyck)i)ffidic research is possible, if at all, for but 
few gifted persons.’ I shall accordingly confine my address 
only to the special branches of Hindu Mathematics, Hindu 
Astronomy and a new science which 1 should like to call Ancient 
Indian clironology treaded astronomically. 

» Hindu Mathematics 

In Hindu Mathematics, the etirliest researcher was Cole- 
brooke whose work is now regarded as a classic in this subject. 
This work presented to the European scholars the whole content 
of Hindu Mathematics as contained in Bhaskara II’s works, 
the LilnmM and the Bljagmita and the mathematical chapters 
of the Brdhma-S^huta SiMMMa. Dr. Kern brought out his 
edition of the Aryahhutnja in 1874. Rodet translated and 
published one section, the Gayjita of this work into French under 
the name ‘'Galml du Aryahlwta." Dr. Btihler published his 
work, Indian Paleography in the latter half of the last century. 
In this work he established from Subandhu’s work dated about 
the sixth century a.d., the use of a symbol for a vacant nota- 
lionkl place, viz., the cypher which waf* a dot in the poet’s time 
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as evidenced by tlie expression, or the dots to which 

the stars in the sky are compared. In the Aryahhatiya (499 
A.D.), the notational places are found mentioned as which 
means iione else than “place ” In this work are found the 
Indian rules for finding the square and cube roots of numbers, 
which show unmistakable use of notational places. The late 
Mr. Ka.y<‘, in his translation of the Ganita secjion of the Arya- 
hhafiya used the word “Order” in place of Ain’abhata’s word 
“sthdna”, and he created quite a diversion l.)y asserting that 
the Decimal System of Notation' wms not an invention of the 
Indian Mathematicians but had a foreign origin (leri\'ed from 
tire practice of writing from the right to the left which obtained 
there. This view of Kaye has been successfully combated by 
the researchers Dr. B. B. Dutt, Dr. A. N. Hingh and late Prof. 
HaradiV Kanta (languly. 

From the field of Orientalia., the Decimal Mystem of Nota- 
tion is the grea.test gift of the Hindu Mathematiidans to humanit.y. 
After the conquest of Sind by Alohamad Ibn Kasim, it travelled 
to the old centre of IMohamadan culture ati Baghdad arid witli 
the rise and spread of Mohamadan yxnver oi^er the world it 
spread over Europe. It has immensely simplified the art of 
calculation all o\ er the world. In India this system was con- 
fined to the learned circles alone for some centuries even after 
the time of Aryabhata I, till it found a place also in Indian 
Epigraphy. Dr. B. B. Dutt published his Scmice of Sidm 
in 1982, in which w'e find that the beginnings of many topics 
in the later Hindu Alathematics, had been made in the Suha 
period, i.e., about 600 b.c. In the solution of Indeterminate 
Equations of the first and second degrees, the achievements 
of the Hindu mathematicians is also very remarkable. The 
method employed in solving Indeterminate Equations of the 
first degree is called “Kuttaka” or pulveriser. This method 
in the complete form is found in the Aryahhatiya (499 a.d.), 
w'hile in Bhaskara II (1150 a.d.) we have a full treatment of 
all classes of Indeterminate Equations of the first degree. The 
lemma of Brahmagupta (628 a.d.), called by him Vajrahadha 
was rediscovered % Euler (1707-1783) and this method is used 
by Bralnnagupta in solving Indeterminate Equations of the 
second degree, also by the later Hinder Mathematicians in solving 
comparatively easier problems. The Indian method of 
or the “cyclic method” for the. general solution of all Indeter- 
minate Equations of the second degree follows as a corollary^ 

^ P. C- iSengupta ‘Drigin of tbe Indian Cyclic Method for the 
solution of Nx* + l=y*” in kh& Bulletin of the Culeutia Mathematiml 
(Sueiety, iyl8. 
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to the lemma of Brahmagupta. To whom the credit of its 
invention which is purely Indian, is to l^e ascribed has yet 
remained a riddle to many. The rules are found in Bhaskara. 
II’s work tire B'ljaganita, but the author lays no claim to ori- 
ginality, when he says apt: “this has been sang (by 

others) as the cyclic role.” Thus far it can ])e said that the 
rules have not yet been found in any liitherto known previous 
authors. I liope that further researches may show that this 
achieve)neut is to be ascribed to Padmanabha, if his work be 
ever brought to light. It is now a matter for research if it was 
also the Hindus who first used a, symbolical notation in Algebra.. 

In Trigonometry, the Hindu mathematicians a.nd astro- 
nomers used generally the functions of “sine”, “cosine” and 
“versed sine” in analysis. The tahular differences of 24 “sines" 
in a quadrant are first found given in the Arijohhatlya (499 a.d.) 
calculated by the most elementary methods. The nrost accurate 
Hindu Value of TT is also found in the same work as given 

= 8.1416. The Hindus by their methods, though 

very elementary, could solve both plane and spherical triangles,^ 
right aaigled and of otlier classes. Piirtlier in Hindu Mathe- 
matics we find the beginnings made of t.he Infinitesimal calculus. 
The researchers in this field have been Bapudeva in J.A.S.B. 
1858 and Sir B. N. Seal in his “Positive Sciences of the Hindus.” 
I have also contributed a paper in the Calcutta University 
Journal of Letters, vol. XXII, 1981, styletl “Infinitesimal 
Calculus in Indian Mathematics and Astronomy.” The idea 
of Differentiation developed from an attempt of the Hindu 
astronomers to find the instantaneous daily motion of planets, 
and the idea of Integration, to find the 'surface and volume 
of a sphere, etc. So far as we can see, in Differentiation the 
idea of limits was recognised by all authors from Brahmagupta 
(628 A.D.) to Bhaskara II (1150 a.d.). The idea of the real 
Differential Calculus thus seems to have originated in India. 
We have in Bhaskara II an equation whicli is equivalent to — 
d(sin 0) = cos 0d 0 

While engaged in translating Brahmagupta’s Klianda- 
kluidyaka, the Ahkrkand or KJmndakataha of the Arab astro- 
nomers, I came across a passage which pro])erly interpreted, 
makes it clear that Brahmagupta recommends He use Of the 
Second Difference in Interpolation. On this topic ‘a paper 
• was published by me in the Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathe- 

■ ^ P- G- Hengupta, “Greek and Hindu Methods in Spherical 
Aatroaomy” m tbe Calcutta Uoivernty /ournal of Letters, toI- XXI, 1931- 
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7nci,iiml Soeietij, vol. XXIII, 8, 1931. It will be clear from 
uiy iiaper inuler refereuee tlia-t of tbe Calculus of Miiilc DilTer- 
ences also, tlie first step was taken by tlie Hindu Matlieinaticiaus. 

Drs. Dutt and Siugli have undertaken to publish a complete 
anihology of Hindu Mathematics, of which u]i to now the first 
two volumes have been published, and the third \'ohime will 
be published, 1 trust, when the times are more favourable. 
These volumes, it is expected, Avill give the readei" a com]>lete 
history of Hindu klathematics and all researches thereon up- 
t.o-date. If such a. private venture is to prove successful, liberal 
help .from t he ]mblic or a university is perhaps essential. From 
the ver_y nature of such publications, the venture cannot be 
remunerative. 

In this connection we should not forget to mention the 
name of Prof. Rangacharya., m.a. of Madras, the translator 
and publisher of the (kviiia-Sara-Samgralia of IMaliavira. The 
work, has thr(.>wu much light on Jaina Mathematics and has 
been of much lielii in tlie study of the histor_y of Hindu Mathe- 
matics. The researches of Prof. A. A. Krislmaswami Ayyangar, 
M.A., of the i\Iaharaja’s College, Mysore, also desen'e mention. 
I now x>ass on. to the progress made in the study of the history 
■of 

Hindu Astronomy. 

In this branch of Orieutaiia, the earliest write.rs w-ere 
Bailly in his Asiroiioiiiie Indiennc and Delamhre in his classical 
work Adro)io}nie .liicienne. Nekt in point of lime was probably 
Bentley wdiose work, “A Historical l iew of IJindu xistronomy”, 
is well known. Then ca-me the edition of the Sfirya Siddhclnta 
by Bapudeva and Wilkinson. M'arren’s Kiila Sm'ikalita w^as 
]iei‘hai)S next to appear in tiiis held of research. In 1860 was 
piiblislied Burgess’ Translation of the Surya Siddhdnta, in the 
JAOS. A more important work from the view point of the 
history of Hindu astronomy next apipeared in the publication 
by Thibaut and Dvivedi of Varaha’s Panca-Siddhdntikd, Avhich 
threw much more light on the history of the SkUlumtic or 
scientific Hindu astronomy. About the end of the last century 
appeared the Gariaka Tararngim (1892) of Dvivedi in Sanskrit, 
Diksita’s Bharatiya Jyotih-sdstra (1896) in Maratlil and Amdder 
Jyoiim 0 Jyotisi in Bengali by Prof. J. C. .Bay, m.a., late of 
the Cuttack College, being mainly based on the works of Drived! 
and Diksita. These works should’ all have been written either 
in Sanskrit or Englisli and not in any of tlie ])rovir.icial verna- 
culars. 
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In the year 1918, Ancient Indian Histoj^y and Culture 
was accepted as a subject for the M.A. degree of the Calcutta 
University at the instance of the late Sir Ashutosli Mookerjee, 
and Indian Astronoinj^ and Mathematics \vas formed into a. 
group for special study for this final degree of the University. 
From this da.te both teaching and research were pro\ided for' 
in the Calcutta Universit,y. In 1925 appeared an edition by 
Pandit Bahuaji i^Ii^ra of the KJiandakhndyaka of Brahmagupta 
with Amaraja’s Commentary. This publication led me to get 
at the clear position of' Aryabhaiia I as the real maker of the 
Indian scientific astronomy in a publication of mine, “Arya- 
bhata the Father of Indian Epicyclic Astronomy”, published 
in the Calcutta Universitv Journai of Lott&rs, vol. XVIII, 
1928. The othei' pnxblications by me ha\'e been the papers : — 

(a) A Translaticui of the Aryahhdtlya in tlie Calcutta 
Univ. Journal of Letters, vol. XVI, 1927 ; (b) Aryabhata’s 
method of determining the mean motions of planets, in tiro 
Bulletin of the Calcutta Matlmnatical Society, vol. XII, 3 ; 
(c) Time by .Utitude in Hindu .Vstronomy and (d) Hindu Luui- 
solar Asti'ouoiny, also in tlur Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathe- 
matical Soekty in vols. XVHl & XXIV respeclivel,v. The 
Introduction to the Calcutta University reprint of Burgess’ 
Translation of the Surya Siddluinta, published in 1983, has 
been my last published contribution to the History of Iliudu 
Astronomy. 

As to llie Hindu Siddhdntic astrononry, foreign influence 
is uu([ue3tionable as may be seen from the brief and meagre 
account of (Ireek Luni-solar Astronomy under the name lioniaka 
Siddhdnta, given in tire Pauea-Skldiinntikd of Varrihamihira. 
The Vahstha and tire Paulisa Siddhdntas, of which a summary 
is given in the same work of Varahamihira, also ]miut to a, 
foreign origin which may be (treek or Babylonian. Even tbo 
modern Sffn/n Siddhdnta has in it the unmistakable influence 
of Babylonian astronomy in its conception of the gods of Manda, 
Sighra and Pdta, as producers of planetary inequalities. Fur- 
ther, the tradition that it bears is, that it was of Asura or Baby- 
lonian origin. 

In s]u'te of all these foreign influences Aryabhata 1 1499. 
A.D.) the real maker of the Indian Scientific Astronomy shoxvs 
great originality in a thorough' revision of all the astronomical 
constants as they caum from, the foreign sources. These have 
been set forth in my paper “Hindu Limi-solar Astronomy” 
and in my Introduction to the Calcutta Univ. reprint of Burgess’ 
Translation of the Stlrya Sul dhdnta. The chief improvements 
made by Aryabhata are given in the following tabnlar form : - 
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Astronomical 

Ary ahhat a Ptolemy 

Moderns Aryabhata’, s 

“Clffbrehce" 

constants 

„499.a.o. 

150 A.T). 

500 A.D. 

Error 

from Ptolemy 

Longitude of 

Sun’s Apogee 

.78'’ 

65°30' 

77°19' 


+ 12“30 

Sun s maxinumi 

Equation of 

Apsis 

2'’9 

2°30 

1°59 

+0°10' 

— 0°18 

Sid- per. of 

Moon’s Node 

6794.7495 

6796.4558 

6793.3911 

1.3584 

— 1.7063 


• da. 

da. 

da. 

da. 

da. 

Long, of the 

Aphelia of 
(a) Saturn 


224°10 

243°40 

— 7°40^ 

-f 11°50 

(6) Jupiter 

180° 

152°9 

170°22 

+ 9°38' 

-f 27051 

(c) Mar.s 

118° 

106°40 

128°28 

— 1G°28' 

-f- 11®20 

Long, of 

Nodes of 

(a) Saturn 

100° 

90° 

100°32 

— 0<^32' 

-f 10® 

(b) Jupiter 

80° 

70° 

85°13 

— 5<>13' 

+ 10® 

(c) Mars 

■ 40° 

30° 

37°49 

+ 2'’2r 

+ 10° 

(d) Venus 

60° 

55°. 

63°16 

— s^ie' 

+ 50° 

(e) Mercury 

20° 

10° 

30°35 

— 10°35' 

4- 10° 

Max. Equation 






of Apsis 

(a) Saturn 

7°53 

.6°30 

6°57 

+ 1°4' 

-4- 1°23 

(b) Jupiter 

5°24 

5°14 

5° 16 

-f 0®8' 

H- o°io 

(e) Mars 

11°28 

11°19 

10°33 

-h 0®55' 

-b 0°9 


Here tbe differences between the constants of Aryabhata I 
and Ptolemy cannot be explained by the precession rate of 
Ptolemy of 1" per 100 years in the cases of the longitudes of 
aphelia and nodes of planets, while in the renuiining cases 
independent determination by Aryabhata I must be i-onceded. 
These facts ought to be enough proof of the claim for Aryar 
bhata I being held as the greatest of all the ancient. Indian 
astronomers-, as the real maker of the Indian SiddMntic Astro- 
nomy, and not a mere borrower from any foreign system of 
astronomy. 

Again the teaching in Hindu Astronomy that a.t st.arting 
point of the Kali -reckoning, the "‘mean planets” were at the 
very beginning of the Hindu sphere and that the longitudes 
of the moon’s apogee and node were r.espeetijely 90® and 180® 
of the same sphere, is also to be ascribed to Aryabhata 1. The 
epoch of Kali-reckoning, viz., Peb. lf-18, 8102 b.c., Ujjayini 
Medn Time, 0 hr. or 6 a.m. of Peb. 18, was most likely arrived 
at by him by an Indeterminate Analysis. Although, at this 
epoch the “mean planets” did not exactly coincide with the 
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1st, point of tliP Hindu sphere (the mean venial equinox of 21st 
March, 499 a.d.) and the lunar apogee and tlie node did not 
have the longitudes 90® and 180° of it, there v'as something 
approacMng a general agreement with the hy])othesis wiih 
which Aryabhata. I had started. This is borne out by the 
researches of Bailly, Bentley, Burgess a.nd also by those of 
myself. It is thus seen that the Jfo-h-reckoning was an astro- 
nomical fiction invented by Aryabhata I to simplify his rules 
for stating his astronomical constants at this ejioch. It is- 
also clear from the facts stated above that this epoch of 3102 B.C. 
cannot have any chronological significance. 

But as we come down by 8600 years from this Kali e]ioch 
to Aryabhata’s time using his constants, to the date, March 
21, 499a. D. Ujjayini Mean Midhay, (J.T). = 1908897), we have 

Aryabhata’s Mean Trop. Error in Aryabhata’s Moderns Error in 
Planet Mean Long.Longitutle.sAryab]iata’s True True Aryabhata’s 

Audayika Modems Meanlongs.Longitude Longitudes True Places 

Sun 0°0' 0 359°42 5 +17'55"— 2°6' 6" 1°37' 48" 4-0°28' 18" 

Moon 280°48 0 280°24 62 +23' 8" — — 

Moon’s - * 

Apogee 35*42 0 35°24 38 +17'22"— — _ _ 

Moon’s 

Node 352*12 t) 352° 2 26 -|- 9'34"— — — — 

Mercury 186! 0 «* 183° 9 51 + 2°50" 9* 352° 4' 349° 4' -[-3°(V ^ 

Venus 356^24 0 356° 7 61 + ()°16' 9" 359°43' -859° 18' +0°25' 

Mars 7°12 0 6°52 45 +0°19' 15" 10°5() 10°2.3' 4-0*27' 

Jupiter 187*12 0 187°10 47 +0* 1' 13" 186*57' 186*40' ---0°47' 

Saturn 49*12 0 48*21 13 +0*50' 47" 40° 5' 40°56' -0*51' 

The above figures show to some extent how far Arya- 
bhata I Avas accurate as an observer. 

Again Aryabhata’s year=866da. Ghrs. 12min. SOsecs. 
and True Sid. year = 365da. Ghrs. 9mm. lOsecs. 

His year was thus in eiTor by about + 3min. 20secs. But 

48^881 

the Paidisa SkWhdnta je8i,v==~^^- days==365da. Bhrs. 12min., 

which was more accurate but still xAryabhata, I perha.jss did 
not find it to have been so. He did not accept any astronomical 
element transmitted from a foreign source as' correct until 
and unless it' was verified by his own observation or ohservafion 
records accessible to him, / » . 
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As to tlie discovery of lunar inequalities, Aryabhata I 
(499 A.D.), Brahmagupta (628 a,d.) and Lalla (748 A.n.), 
recognised only one. But on cornhig down to the time of 
Munjrda (i^32 a.b.) we find that this astronomer first discovered 
the second inequalitj'- of the Moon^ and Bhaskara II (1150 
A.D.) the third inequality. The Hindu form of the “eveetion” 
equation is much better than that of Ptolemy and stands on 
])ar with that of Copernicus (1473-1543). 

The other details of Hindu astronomy ehielly concerned ■ 
with the Hindu astronomical methods <if calculation, were 
improved upon and corrected by Brahmagupta and Bhaskaru, 
II. Periodical corrections to planetary positions as derh'ed 
from the Suldlulntafi, have been made bj" Lalla, Sripati, Bhaskara 
II, Ganesa Batapanda' and Makaranda and in Bengal by Eaghava- 
nanda. They liave also derived simpler methods of calcuiatioju 
a.ccording to the ShddLdniaa. The outstanding fact from all 
researc^hes up to date is that the first Hindu scientific SiddMnta 
The. Aryabhatlya, was started from tlie year- 499 A.n. and by 
Aryabhata I. 

From the view ])oint of the history of Hindu astronomy, 
there is a great gap from about 1400 b.c. to 499 A.n., which 
remains yet to be explored — I mean the period of transition 
from the astronomy of ‘the Veddmgafi to the age of the Sid- 
dhantas. In this jteriod lived the astronomers Garga, Ka^ 3 ia])a, 
and others whose names and extracts from whose works are 
quoted by Bhattotpala (966 A.n.) in his commentary on the 
JdrluH Sahihitd of Varabamihira. There are works like the 
Vrddha Garga Samhitd still extant, which should be rescued 
from the total oblivion into which they are fast sinking. These 
astronomers described cdras or courses of planets of which 
we get smne idea froin the Panca-Siddhlntikd, chapter XVII 
and also from the Arthasdstra of Kautilya. It is a very important 
point for research how far these ed^raa described in these earlier 
works, could have influenced the first formation of the scientific 
Hindu Astronomy by Aryabhata I. I now pass on to another 
branch of .study which has been lately encouraged by the Calcutta 
University — I mean the subject of • 

Anciknt Inbian Chronology 

This is a science the development of which would be niosfc 
helpful in a clear understanding of all the branches of Oriental 

^ On this topic two papers have been pablished in the iJaffetin of 
ihe Oalcutta Mathematical Society, one in voi* XXH, 2 ^and 3 by 
Mr- Dhirendra Nath Mukhopadhyaya, ,'and the other in vol- XXIV, 1, by 
ma named ‘‘Hindn buni-Solar Astronomy”* 
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Learning. It would attempt at providing land-marks of dates 
in the unwritten Ancient Indian History winch is yet to be 
explored and should be illuminated by astronomy and other 
sciences. The sequence of the works in the whole of Sanskrit 
and Banskritic literature can only be ascertained by an inten- 
sive research carried on by the methods of chronology which 
have emerged from the basis of Astronomy specially. Those 
of us who possess some knowledge of Astronomy necessary 
for research in this line, would naturally base their findings 
on this science, wliieh ^ the oldest as developed by man and 
is the most perfect of all the sciences. The astronomical cons- 
tants ascertained up t.o date, are almost final, and may be taken 
as correct for all times past, present or future. 

In spite of the high degree of perfectiion that this science 
of Astronomy has attained now, the lunalicaps are many to 
a researcher using the methods of this science. There may 
be (a) want of astronomical data, (5) injudicious selection of 
data and (c) no absolute fixing of the date even in the case of 
a. most careful selection of data — the accurate date only possible 
when the anchorage of a correct tradition is reached, and finally 
(d) in some cases we may get, in our reseaj-ch, statements or 
time-references in a work which are more oi\ less traditional 
and not quite true for the time deduced, when the work came 
into»existenee. In the midst of all these handicaps we may 
liave another anchorage in a peculiar solar (or lunar) eclipse 
mentioned m a work which is being chronologically survejnd. 

The pioneers in this study of astronomical chronology 
as applicable to Vedio literature, were our illustrious country- 
man the late Mr. B. G. Tilak and late Prof. H. Jacobi of Germany. 
Their works and the results arrived at by them are known to 
all. The followers of Linguistic methods of study disbelieved 
their findings. The study received a. set back, but it is time 
that this should be revived. 

It was in 1S)29, that I first published in the Calcutta 
IJniv. Journal of Letters, vol. XIX, a i)aper named “Date 
of Composition of tlxe Modern Bamidyam" in which it was 
shown that the present recension must be' dated about the 
middle of the 5th Century a.d. I tlien ]>hblished another 
paper on the “Date'of Kalidasa” in the Bengali Journal, the 
Sdhitya Parimt PatriM in the Bengali year 1841 or 1984 a.d., 
in which my finding canie out tjiat the great Sanskrit poet 
flourished about the middle of the 6th century a.d. ; this has 
been corroborated by my further researches. I next took 
up about the year 1932, the problem of finding the year of the 
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Bhdrata Battle and in the year 1936 could arrive at the result 
that it was fought in 2449 b.c. My research was published 
in 1938, in a paper named “Some Astronomical Eeferences 
from the Mahdbhdrata and then Significance’ ’ in the JBAS, 
Bengal, Letters, vol. Ill, 1937. In 1989 were published in 
the same journal, vol. IV, 1938, by me the four following papers : 

(1) B'tdrata Battle Traditions, 

(2) Solstice Days in Fedic Literature, 

{S) Madhu Fidi/d or Science of Spring, 

(4) When Indra Becsame Maghmmi. 

These papers were noticed in “Naturp" in its issue of 
Jan. 6, 1940. In the first of these four papers I established 
that, of the three traditions as to the Date of tlie Bharata Battle, 
viz., (i) Aryabhata tradition that it was fought in 3102 B.o,, 
(ii) the Vrddhagarga. tradition that it was fought in — 2526 
of the Saka era or 2449 b.c., and (hi) the Piiranic tradition 
that the interval between the birth of Pariksit and the accession 
of Mahapadma Naiida, was either 1015, 1115, 1050 or even 
1500 years, both the traditions (i) & (iii) are incorrect and (ii) 
done appears to be correct being corroborated by the Mahd- 
bhdrata incidental references. The Knli-yuga of which the 
Mahdbhdrata speaks, was started truly from Jan. 10, 2454 
B.c. — the Mdgha-in\]-moon day which was the winter solstice 
(lav of the year. In the next paper I showed that the Vedic 
Hindus knew of a method for accurately finding the solstice 
day of either description, and from the statements of days 
of the winter solstice in the TaiUmya Samhitd (first quoted by 
Tilak in his Orion), I could arrive at the dates 3517 b.c., 2934 
B.c. and 2378 b.c. Some .other dates which I could find from 
other statements in the Brahmanan and Srauta Sutras, I have 
had to give up when I took them up for closer scrutiny later 
on : tliese I shall detail presently. From the third of these 
papers, I could arrive at the Vedic antiquity of 4000 b.c., 
and from the fourth I got the same antiquity at 4170 b.c. 
These two dates are practically the same. 

I was much encouraged in my researches by Professor 
Dr. M. N. Saha, d.sc., f.r.s., and I applied to the Calcutta 
University for assistance in research work in ancient Indian 
chronology, out of the Trust Fund created by the late Maharaja 
Sir Manindra Chandra Nandi ofrCossimbazar, for researches 
in Indian Astronomy and Mathematics. Our university chiefly 
through tlie inlluence of Dr. Syamapmsad Mookerjee, M.A., 
B.L., D.rdtt., M.L.A., Bar-aULaw^ President of the Councils 
of post Graduate Teaching in Arte and Sciences, granted me 
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the facilities for research prayed for in my application. I 
had alreadjr retired from Govt, service in Jan. 1934, and could 
thus pay undivided attention to research work in this field. 

I published three papers more in the Journal of tJie Boyal 
As'iatic Society of Bengal, Letters, and one paper in ''Indian . 
Culture"’, viz. ; 

(1) “The Solar Eclipse in the Bgveda and the Date 

' of Atvi,” -JEGGBL, VII, 1941 

(■2) “Time Indications in the BmuVimjana Srauta Sutra”, 
JBASBL, VII, 1941. 

(3) “Gupta Era” JBASBL, Vol. VIII, 1942 

(4) “Kaniska’s Era” hi 'Indian Culture’ , 1941. 

The first of tliese papers was reviewed in “Shy and Tele- 
scope” vol. I, 6, March, 1942 : Harvard College Obsenoitory, 
Cambridge, ilass., under the caption “Eclipse of July 26, 3928 
B.c.” In this iiaper I showed that the eclipse spoken of in 
the Bgveda, which was seen b.y Atri, happened on a summer 
solstice day (in the period frojii 4000 b.o. to 2400 b.c.) and 
was finished in the fourtli part of the day — observed from near 
a cave either in the Himalayas or the Ka,rakoram range. The 
solar eclipse of July 26, 3928 b.c. was the unique solution of 
the problem. This gave me the third confirmation of the Vedic 
antiquity of about 4000 b.c. In the next paper, I examined 
the days for starting the Bajasuya, Nahsatresti and the Panca- 
Sdradiya sacrifices as given in the Baudhdyana Srauta Sutra. 
Here the mean date came out as about the year 887-86 b.c. 
In the third paper on “Gupta Era”, I verified from a set of 
eleven inscriptions using this era, that the Zero-year of this 
era was 319 a.d,, and in times later than that of Aryabhata I. 
in some of the above eleven inscriptions we have to take the ' 
zero year as 319-20 a.d. showing a change of the year beginning 
from the Pausa Suklddi reckoning to that of the Caitra Suhlddi 
reckoning of Aryabhata I. In the paper on “Kaniska’s Era.” 
my finding is that the regnal years of the king started most 
likely from 80 a.d., and that his real accession took jilace in 
78 A.D., when, king Kadaphisas II died. 

By the middle of the year 1941, a complete work on 
Ancient Indian Chronology embodying my researches done 
at the instance of our university and all of my previous researches 
was submitted for publication, but owing to the war conditions 
•which have produced a great shortage of paper, its publication 
is being delayed. I had no other alternative left to me but to 
announce the re.-sults only, of my researches on Vedic Anti<piity 
and Brdkmana Chronology in the Bengali research journal 
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“SnbTulratl” , as this came very IuwuIy. ' It' would ]iav(*. been 
of course, far better, if I did this in the Journal of the Soyal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The sum total of my iindings as to the Vedic antiquity 
may he thus hrielly stated. The supeiior limit which I got 
in my published papers, viz., of 4000 B.c., has received further 
conlirmation from (1) my ascertaining the date about which 
Yama’s two dogs, Cania vmjoris and Oanis minoris, had equality 
iti right ascension as interpreted and inferred from the Vedic 
references, (2) Our traditional day of Indra’s victory over the 
A suras or clouds, on which it was usual to hoist Indra’s flag 
(Jndradhvaja), the mean date for the festival being the 15th 
September, 1929 of our time, which was the summer solstice 
day at this superior age limit of the Vedic antiquity, and (8) 
the statement in the Afharva Veda, that the winl'er solstitial 
colure passed tlirough Aja JShapdf ox o' Fcgasi, all of which 
were true for 4000 b.c. In the Atharm Veda and the Rgveda 
I found other three references which respectively led to the dates 
of (a) 8385 b.c. from the phenomenon of the iieliacal rising of 
A and V Scor-pionis {Vicrtau ndma f.arake) spoken of in the 
Atharva Veda and (b) 8250 B.C. from the legend of Frajdpaii 
and Bohini in the Bgveda and tlie Aitareya Brdiwiann, while 
(c) the rising from the annual sleep of the Bbhus, twelve days 
after the beginning of the rains, on the first heliacal visibility 
of the star Gauis )najoris led me to the date 2760 b.o. The 
inferior limit t'O the Vedic antiquity I have accepted a.s the 
time of the Pdiidavas, is 2449 b.c., which is traditional, and 
is also supported by the Egvedic references of a non-astrono- 
mical nature. 

In the chronology of ' the Brdhmtmns if it be permissible 
to include the Taittirltia AawMtd. its date according to my 
finding is as stated aih'ea.dy is a little latei' than that of the 
Pandavas, viz., about 2878 b.c. All the BrdJimanas and the 
Srauta Siitras do not give us time .indications. The Tdndya 
and the Jlamimya Brdhni.nnas, have a time reference true for 
ab(^ut 1600 B.o. The KausUaki Brdhnana is to be dated 
about 1000 B.o. The Taiftirlya and the Saiapatha Brdhmanas, 
the Kdtydyana .iiml the Apasfamha Srauta Sutras, all say that 
spring begins with the Phalguni full-moon day. From such a 
statement the superior limit to the date when this -was true is 
about 600 B.c. In the case of these two Brdhmanas the superior 
limit may be raised to about 900 B.Oi but it is doubtful if this 
can be ma.intai}ied. Finally the which teach that 

the two “wings” of the year are equal and that 81 lunations 
=2| years must be dated between 1500 to 1000 b.o. ; about 
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1000 B.c, the sun’s passage from the winter solstitice to the 
summer solstitice, took 183 days. {866 x ‘2|cla. = (365 x 2 + 185) 
da.}— 915 days}. 

In this held o.f ancient Indian clironology has ap}*eared 
another book very lately by'Dr. K. L. D.,fta,ri, D.Litt., of Nagpur 
of which the method and contents will, I hope, be discussed 
at this session of the All India Oriental Conference. Tliougli 
published in 1942, the author seems to have been unaware 
of my publications in the JB,ASB Letters, before that date 
and bearing on the same topics. 

As researchers we are a^ll truth-seekers [Satyadhanm) 
and I conclude with Upanisailic prayer : 

rTv? q^rSf'TTg'JT II 

O CO c. 

“The face of Truth is hidden by a golden plate, 0 Pirsan, 
do thou remove that for the vision of us who are worship])ers 
of Truth.” 



f%W!rr 

5trmg*3T ?w, 9!ir^ 


?f5^'ft, 

^ sfk t Op sri^r-f^^rr 

% ^TRft % 3rf^%5H f^iTFT ^T ^ ?f^pr fw ^ITT f I "Tl^ Tf 5f f^T 

# ?«n'HT snrnr % arfsTlg-Tr t |f sft i ^?r ff’n^r % snaw 

WTf 3nFfn«T SHRT ^oTT^T # I 3TR ^ ^ ^fT<¥ ^ ^T 

I f% f^wnr ^ arratsnT Opjtt niTT t i ^ ®rr'T wt»ff ^r s^f ^’T|][?r f Op 
sTT'# ^ 3isir?T =^iT ^rrinORr f^T 1 1 JpcT ftraip; ^ 

^ «PT^rrff 1 1 #' «ftt w ^ 1 1 


^rrfffir strirOct ^wf?r |f 1 1 ^ 

^T5PT, iTTf^ srrOr ^?r ^Rwsff % ?fr%2T ^Pt sr^ffT spr^pw 

irnr # JicfRrVpp «rT, tt stm sronasrr | Op f?f% f^w ^ti’i'tt 
mk fip^ ^ppin^ WR STTR PPT Ort I f !a% Op^ *n i Ofwl 

% 5r=?T ^RifT # OrtcTT Or^pp^ ^n f i ^ pti^ ’Rffw wht ^t'l^r 

3f0c TT|R5^ I Op ftRt 3IR 3 tr0t^ 3tt4w<?t ^ ^rff PPt i 

??t ?riffR PPT sr^ ^ prarc %^p 5 ^ ft ^rff I, wr arraRr, 

JTfRTSf afk ’TapCR ^sp ^ ^?nPT 5'^T?n ^RTt ORRT f I ???% f*r OrR 
’CTt ^ sflfTRT TT^a^jpff % f Ol^fOr 3T'T% ^PTIR ^OcIPP '’TOrT TiTT^t^ ^ ^ W 
STTO? WRT 5RT PTPPC tOcRW ^ PT^R fWI f ' ^ ^ eft ^If f Op Pn’sft^ 
*PTP5 flr €OMt pnw^ aftT ^"O^jft snr'mr ^ sTfr^^T «ft ^ p^pptt wsf^TRT 
wt xm 'Trane ^qr TfiK # w »if 3r^ ^ 1^ ' 

sTTtiOraT ^ f JTi^ RffR Onrferisrf stt'O ?rrff O r^ ffa^^ % 

^TffR % ^ W sOt WT ^ f 1 'TT ^T f^^ t 0^^ ra?Rt H 

sppfr 'RR % Tfwf % sfk ^ wTRm J^?«TWT 

m 'RT ^ sfK 3I%WeI ^ ^ ®tT5r OtPfT t 1 OT?r OpRT 
% ^iNfsft ^ 'STTf^ % Ora ff^«ff f^'ra t % ’O pure TTTtftra^ ft fra 
f I ^ ^ ^ JTf eTiOT 5Tff f Op TtrffTra^ Of"^ ^ ’wf'^ 

sra^ fff^ ^ ferat arOr^ ft t W 

m\ 1 1 mffra ^ aftr % f ^^t Ora fra *r ^ n 

5JTTra ^ ar'k Orrar prOrra erfppTPP % ’ff Ot^ f r ^ ^ ^ 

^ 'irraf afk frarer % srara % fw % | i ^ 

tra^ % 5ift x^, Bra Bra raB 'tt # sif Or % sirara wrat 

^ > * *s ... :x -a? anw #?. aqmf. ITT «l^ 


fra ^neff B BT^ ark fraTTf % enrat # Bft UBft ranr 

Bra5^ ratff afO: »0 «rra B I ' . 
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fgxt Tm 'Tt t srrq- ^>ff w ^in^r M'sr wr % 3 rR>f% 5 r ^?rT '?nim 
f ^ JTf t % m=#r OTfffJr # SR g;<V ®> 3 r ^rflf ft 'rrf f i fsr^r 
SRJR ’T ^TftT % 'Tftg- % sR^t^T T?: 5 R^t spt 

^ ^ srr^ fSTT 5r^ R’KtsiRTfT'jft ^rar % cTRT^ ff?^ jfcRrf 
^ ^sr liT srrcTVT ^ \\oo #' |t fsrr «rT i r f^rapft ?Nv 55 cfT sr ^ 

RR || t ^3^ Iff SRRq' STff^ ^ ftR ^^TSTTR % R«I SfR 

sTRff # fwT ^ ^ ^ snij- eft wp' % 5rT=^7r ?psff , 

T=ffjRT3ff erarr 'Ersmsff % ^|?r eie^r ^ <Terr 

srnTR I TRfeiT^ % str: sr?^^ w f^er-f^fer 5R^ ^r ?f^rfR?T f i 

?5T^ 3r%f!:^ 3t%^ ^srifft #' ?fiTfRir ^ft f fsnrf snrR ^tr*! % ft^ ^ g|er 
?f?rr^r f i iff # wr ftff f fsr^t |Tr f|??t snf? 

R?r% =?§r snt f ^T?ft’, ^T STRfil^ w #R R srg 

cR f^f^Rer f^l'RRT^I ^^3r?ft TTRT ^ fe’R ^TR fsf^R ^?RJT ST^^m 
f STT t, 3RR SR^Sf^r pTfSTeT % JiT#Fr ^q- ^ f^TWfw fSlT I Jlfe TR- 

^ ’^tsr ^R =5RRT STRT Sf^ ER^j ’?:'T % JRqff ^ ^ ^ 'Srr^ eft 
W?R>T qerr eR isrRr qftf ^r ?r ft^ i qR sttt qR f^r^rr qiR % ^ 
?rRR W5!T ?n%R R f ^ q^#R t R I irf? rr fq^rr r%r r rw 

JTRk jrftw qRR t ^t ^ ??r sftT Ht SR^q- RR tR Rff I 

eft^S^t ReT fsrRTT 4‘ STTqiJT RT?r f?R?TT =^TferT f I^TiTCt fejfq- % 
^5? W t I 3Tf f^Pr PrfRR ^ ^f^TR ^ fr? fefcRt % ^ef^3 f I fH^ft , 
,5ER% Wft f^eTT qi t RpRf % R%fw®P f^f % fTDT ^'t ^ f sft 

^[=31^ RpRf % I JTf 5T^ RRR # fepT # JT^t f 1 pRT f RpRt R 
?Fr ^ STRR "R Prf?^ fwi fsiT t sn^^^R snR> % rr 

fwR % sTT^^r^ ferat %■ R3f% PRs q|^ 1 1 r iff 'TfT^^r r f 
^ qFtq^^T r ft wteRRT 1 1 'tTt^ % str efttr w str r f '@5 ^ 
fwRR qfR^qr ^ fR^ '(^sff srt srfeey Prf^r # ^ ef^ 

ITOT sftt fteft t sfh: q^ft eRT Ri% '^RT; ?mr r fRr f 1 

RtR # STR: RTR" RRsff t efpT W RT R% R[ t ^ ST, f sfk g' f | fR^ 
tR R CWf % ^ft iTf RR t ft? RRff !■ R^ SR ^Rlf R ^TtiT fteTT f ?R 
RRP ?f%eff R ^ fR#T 3RR fteTT f I 'rf^RfteSeTT % sfsf- 

Wf ^ f R^ RRf%er jftSRT M SRRT Rf^R^T qR^ R ^>r PFR f I ST ^of 
RT t, R ? R R ^ R R^feiV fRf RD RT f fsT SRR ^ % f^?r # 
5PR^ R g mff ¥ I Rg SRT^ fRTT RR f I RTRR % sr^RT eft ST %•“ gT«r ? RT 
?fiftTf ft?f % R fteT I I fRT ST % R«r ^ R ^eT sftf RT W 

RTTR RT 3RRPT % FRReff R STR^ fSTTTRer RRT f I f ?t% Slf^PCR 
ff ?ft=«[% ^ ReT t Pf WRRfW R snfRqJK fRft STTRJTqjRSrf ^ ^ % 
W fSTT t 3r*tT Wq f Rft RRRFerrsf! % SRRT gsfR ftR RffTT, R JPT q?t 

fTRrr % Ir? f tt sr^ft fe^Pr ttwt# ft f rT r# Rt ^ sttjt, i strit # 
JTf Rfl% % #RT f pR fl SRRTf % RT fe5^ W ^fpR^ ft R^ f ^ 
3T^ T Sr, R !T StT'T R it StIt ^ feS^ t I i^?ft wfSRf Rt fT R ST^R f^RT 
RR RffT 3r>?: w R ?!■ ^PrfeT ^ 3TWR STTR PtoR PmR% Rif 5IR#fr R 
JTI4 RRRPfi? I ' 

' t 3Tf ^ PRRijftKr t I’Tifr ^3?ft RRSff % PR^ ^RT PeTpq 

f ST P^fTJT fTOT RR?r Rt sri% f I ^ ^TRr 
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H Iff ?rff sTTcfT % M7 % ft|- |i^ wf 

f^fq- qft qui:^ feq; 1 5 ftir ^ 3 c|^ 1 1 f^^Pi h ar^ 

t sfk -diFr ^ '=i.%\'R% % v-^ HTOftir w ^'I’T q:ft aqr 

fT^rsfinf ft Hqr?rr f i ^ sr^i: qft f?r?r ffTw WRgtq- qff 

iftiir WHT% #■ f3 Birarf^w f^-f! 3ii>r ^r aTTq^jfqT ftni 1 s % 
f5JXT fft qrr sriftir ^ 53^ cr frt ^t qrqftf ^ 

^ H arK 3 qJT an ?r%irr 1 ?nw h iff H^tif F?n:^^ 1 1 

^ ^ frfn qft ft arf^ twr^ arn qf ft f 1 frrnr fayfq qfir 

5# #% HNH M qjT H^ffiTir wr ft hF^ rrff, wfFqr qFar 
^ arq-ft Fafq ^qqFRt-# iTtF?r afsrqr ft^H % ft ftft ft wf tsfr 
ftnq FayFq qfr ft qfw qr?:nT 1 ftWH Fafr f HreaRari % sr^ f ft 
irrirft ^ arFirqr fFqirr^qq? ft arq^ft t arfffaqgr Fanr Fafqft f fqq^ 
^qr qft qRnfsqff f f F^?r Far^ FqFir f nait fTrn:r arrcftarar qrt 

ft ffq- 1 1 wr ftqn Fafq qrt Fststt Fqrft qftam % aftq^R fH atq'ft qrfr- 
Fiqff ft FrF^ ft fqa? ffifi^ ft ^ i 1 ih qr Fq^n: qjiffr srrqqjT 
qrfstr f I 

ftft ^m' qfr ff^r Ffift lin-qT f afti: ^ % f 1 Ffift irt afti: q?r 
ftff f ariar ^ft ftft qrf qqar ^q f aqqftq ft qfi t i f s fqq qf^ qq^ arrsr 
Ffft FqfqRf qq ft qf w qt qf q% anft qtrqft f qraft qtt Fqqqaa q>q: nqf 
qq^ f ?f5r qraft q>r qqtq qr# ^qFqqi qrft ftft q:T Fqqlq fqr 1 qq qqr 
FqqR arq f qar mFa^f ^ qnt^ 1 ^ft qtft qqr afti: qqr ft ^icift ■^• 
qraft % arq qf ?rft ffFq Fq^f ft =|q?T | Fq? anar ffiqt qiqr Fqq FqqfrFqq qq^qr 
qft qro ft t qf qqf qrf qrqrFsqqf f fqrqiFqqi Fqqqq qr ft qrar 1 1 
Fqqftq qf anqf % Fast fq qf aj’iff f ft fqq f ^ ^ qrqftq qraqf 
qrt Fqqjrai q>q qqqft anFq Fq^q qrsqf f qifaq % qf qqiq qft qf 1 Fqra: ft, 

* f HT Fqr arrq aatff qft FqFqq f, Ffaft ft ^qtqrFqq? qqFq qqi aft^ fr qqFn % 
qFq^ar Ffft aftq qf % FqFqq %ay % qft |f irq? qrqr qit qFqFaqq qraf qq 
qqcq" amq f o f qiq % ft ftqr an qfr f 1 Fqq Fqff m. fqq arfqq ^ 
Ff^ f ^Fqrq qq qf q?t ft qFarP^ qrq^ qqqqaq q>^ q| q qqqqq Ffftft Fqift 
qqf wr % Fqfqn ft qfqrFqq qian Fqrqsrarqf an-qBfqmqr qjt arrf ft ft, 
qqqqft anqq^q qrqr qqqr ft ^ q qqqft, qrqrqEfqqfqf afkqrqfFcqq? 
Ffaft f qfq ^qqq qq qf tI, aftr % arqqr ft Niqi q?f qFqFqFqcq qrq ql f i 
?[qqq qqpq aiR ft Ffft 1 f o f ft^qr sftq qiqqr % ft Ffiqtqff 

?q ftqt f qqq Fasqr qr 1 ftcq qf f qsqqrft f aflq qrqq Ffaft % qq % arq 
qq? Ffaft qf f fq % qf qrqf q# qq qqqr qqr Fqqjq ft fan f ftq 
^rFqsq f ft Iht ft ftqr i -^qqJT qqiqr qqtqq: qft f Fq? qf qqqr ar^qrqr- 
Fqqr 1 1 ’TTq^ f qTFfF?qq> Ffft afti: qtafqrar ft Ffaft^f ftfr arqi: 
arqqq 1 1 q^: ^qt f qf^ qrqraff f qrqr anqr f, ar'k qqq qtf qft 
qrqT % Fasf q arqq qrqqrqq ft aqq^q-qiqrqfqt, q q^sqftFq f qiFfcq f qq% 
snrtq qq arfqq qftq ft Fw qrqr 1 Fqq tfi^qTft qq qqir qrqr f qf q 
fqay qrFfcq qqqr % ft arftiq f , q^q qrqraq sqqfrq % Faaq ft^arqq^ f, 
qqff¥ qf ^ffq t < qqq mr % f qqq f Fqf f < ^ 

sqfqq^ ft Fqtqqr Fqqq qft Fqfqqqt ff q^qqr % arqqri: Fqq Fqq qFqqf 
^qr ’'qrqrFqq? f, qq qq Fqqqr f qrqr qn ?qqq qft w^aa'anqi, qf crq; ft 
1 1 ^aft qft Fqs^qqr ft q? Fq % qraff ftq qtqqf qft Fq^q qqqr qft qtqqr f 
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XfSt t. afk ^ ^ B»T=s^f!l 5? I sra: tJ'Tftqgr 

3rt^ t ^ ^ ^ ^ 5T|f I 

SIT# WTwraff ^ TtTO #■ it% % ff=^ w 
sTTfcT % ^5^ srfsRi I, q-^ Tm Wf ^ ^nwr % ^rT«T 

m'RT q?t |t% qiT qkq ^ srra T|t 1 1 si^; amt qrqr % qw- 

WR fqi^q- % Tmi ^ f%f^ it^ q?t '^tf srrqqqqj^rr frft i igqr q^f 
srm^qqj -qTqr qft ^ % ^ir It qft sr^?r qqf^pftq qff t » 

3 fcr #■ t q| ^^, ^T qrri^rr f % ^r ^ fw^q' q|T, ?r f i gf 
fsrg- -m ^ 53Rr?r ^ Tft f. ^1 1 I#' qttf snqfe ^ mit, 

^ %• % f^ft qrt 1% q?t ?rwrf?r i 

ar'TTt mr q frq jr qft srrqqiR^'Pim %n ^ wri^^qftmqT^' 
f, festcR: ^tf 1 Tx w?r? ?ftq\T5ff ^iT ^ TmT armw 

I : ^Tcfr ?ft anr^ WTR #’ ^q?r q qr |t sfR wmraff qft sftr Im'T 
^ |t f^ Ti^ ^'5T wiqTt^, Pet ?f?fg’, fqrc qsnnt, afk ^ 
% qjnr q- =5r?5% q-^ afqsj^ srrfq qrqraff % ^ ^ =qiffq, ?ft?r^ qt? fet? srt^ 

Rqr ¥ arnt 1 1 ft f «i I' fsrqqr #' armr sjtr ^ % far^yRT sn^- 

?qq; 1 1 arm t anq ?q qq fq^TT qiT# 



II II 


qo^to ?ft(J[RsR^^^ijtf«r>nTO( I 

’TPii?Ti?rRfei?r n%!{r: il^tl 

?r^T5ft3jg: e^5n4^^H't?5fft^|sirrwiftci: i 

^ ^ 3 ^^: s^ijjt: ll-.ll- 

, 

«Bfe?rjH3^5rT !Tm«f I 
aiirw g?CT^irft ?jr ?sr^^R , 

€rar ^TRlfe^lflT Sfftjng ^5«l?lft(5} TO m \\\\\ 

5Tfi: §5sr5'TTr«J?i%f5isifl[^ ?iiq ^ I 

l?f 3?i 

si't US(ii 

«r^i55rfrf jjds i 

nfraTt^HoTf 5|fe«tg?;T %«i^i 

^rfsTsiRwfe TftwM J|ft: iicil 

ttfr^itt: ! '?r#5rT?wf^=^5fr’iiis ! ftsfsrTO; ! iErg^ift ^tt^isrit ^^f^r- 
fs^rOTiTT: ir«rTfi%?t ^w?TO«r^^^sr?Tn^ ^rra^t 
?rr?w'Tn:^^''^?555rr^’3f^t # 1 :^ mg'T ftrfs^sfit^^^Rtfg' *rmw, 

' q-^T:ft fec^HTT# itsthtI Er^n^rwzn<riwfsrK5i3Jirznfw^ tf- 

'tfir ] srtTfrfrfTRTT: ! ^■^T'roW^r^^rat >t1w- 

jr^pjTT 1 ^niFrt 

’?r'!:wfq%OT«fbpn»4 %?ftr;Kc^, ^ fcn«iicr«iTrqm'«T^f^»5JUT, ^'*’ 

•Pi^ I f^r g ilr q-f ftnfg- ^ilt, fTtr^PR^f s^t^rfiic- 

^cq-irfcr gpr: gtirurf^igtsf? fW^ra pn% 1 'rt 5 5fw fi[%fer; m- 
’T^I ffTftraf ^ fTOTO#, srw^ ?rTORrr jt gffTJTf^»r5#cr i 
’^5Tr f| ^wr ^ wf|3 'ffir ^tN^we '#srT"lff^w«f 
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PBBSIDBNTIAl. ADDBESSES 


[PABT 


1 =^irT^’Tpr ^ I 

’pJTR^ irnTwfir^, ^rff 'Twt Jr i 'rt fecsr^t^T^'^r- 

mWT arf? ’TWT: ’Tfl’mirKSTcT ?f5®T!T ^T^F2T%3rTcH^ ^ 1 ‘Sf^rf'T 

irif^ 5srf?rrc5?r:’ f f^ f§ 5ftr?i^iTT: i irint f?rt?rT%^Trw 

JTicTi^irfcr iT^TT^^T «n# I #?r sft- 

wr iTT’pr5r|’TC|5=t: ?«iTFrffrr, Jr f7«rrFTf^, ^T4f?r^|w =srTw^^^ 
sr?T?!Tcfi% ^^ir I 3FTJ7T =1 ^fr^T^rt f Tirr srr^^ If^r^rr irr^: 

5 ^^nT?!Tr ^^%sfq' %wTW?rd ar^r %fk ^mr ^f^rfrf^rrflr sri^^^rrfr «ftiTc%^t^- 
^'Tf^Tf^r 1 ^jt'T ^r%?f!T5»Trw i 

TiFirnT|TWTJrT: ! ^rtf^Fr ^m'^rwTirif^w^JTTrOT^RTsq'i 

^T%rrff fwwfFTW ?rrfFr ^Rrt^sfqr ^r^af^r: i sFi^s^^^rr, 

JT|>?r?r5^rfRif>Tl, ^r^^niczif %Tftr f^^FtTw^r^r^r, 

^5rG5isr4wrd\# ?r^ ^rr-arrs# srw Iftw fTr^r f^srf^nrt^r ! 

gr^t ^ i 

fri^iItrq^rT: sTfig^iT II 

?% ^wr^^^spfr^i: scpg-rfq- srffFft sr^rr: ^^ff^rfJFJft Ftost^, 

rr^zrr; iaran^ ar: ?f?far?r i 

f *f grr a ?rtFr ^ar^iaFr, srfr % ^rtwtfa ^racr vi^ ^rrsrr^r'rftFn- 

FrT#fr 1 'Fi’T-^a^na’TtTOT: fd^mraT; f^jrfcR?r!% i 

t fi-frr^ ^^4. T c rr, irr 'a^iFaarifgrat'aaat, %?«irfrsra a^rr ^aaxrFr i 
? 2 f ^Rf^wr % ^P?Tfa sar^T^ ^rr^, aP^rm^w qfT<sfawrW?r sTTf^r- 
«55% 1 at arr ar m^rr ? ^rwr B^^aTfr.srTf^rrcr.^at^ ? f^a- 

fHI ^ar^fJTfg- a ^ar^gr^fa’ fa«iTf^r i ^ ‘<F?TfESTa,’ ff?r afsrar- 
^ feF=?r ^sr^ 1 5 arf 5#^ w, a«rr F’Fin’qt 5#^ 

^FTT^Tfat ar c^c# %Vm aF?=aTFrRT%w wrwk: 1 

?rir^, sTTORpicf^ 5 srrfa: 1 ^rt^rPr 

«rr?T ?riKa«T^, sraraw 5 ^Tl%53rfr?irff^^ i ^TTf^rr: ! 

^rfjral; 5 arpFrrwr, wa^^TFnw^rssrr tg^rr^fT ^WTSTrar snFft- 
1 ^ 55 T 5 ?FT TOt, aWt, atar, ’ftqr?rfe%FrT? 3 rtsaw: 1 ’ 

'af ^n^-wf =tJr ^r?^ ^5Trf?r^i 1 ^r^faafa^jrf wr^r^, 

fsRiK traaraf w wai?r: 'Tgr5=5r%#=aTrrfa 

^^farar awtf<w?rf staffer 1 fw, Pr?T, 1 ara, i 

ifl?. p'ar, I ^%, sip% 3n3?r55Tf?^q-rwT 

iRfaafar^faT ar^^TFrr^rsmrsPr afraFrFcfrajrTaatww ^rTir^iJiraT- 

I ^5rf?r: arwf^nR ^arg «r^dVcaaRJna|, 

aFrrfaTOrrfa^^T^JTJft^a t^yspa^r 'armr 3nf?ra^ ;t ^«rafa afral 1 
a^rf »r?f ar^rFacr g^?rrmx^ sa^^jrarFfi^r^fa a ^ f ir: i TFrc^rcr: 
f^m^rraf t^ysfrwa, aatsfa fcrav«ia!({FtRrH, 
t^yspjTfi;, spr^yfa ^^saaffatf^rsirsrfJra t5y?ar>Krfaftt^f^«f 
^fsrrarcT ^^^, at sr^ ar^P^wwar^ft^ ^r^RaffeaaiFfrqfTrFR arfe ?aWts- 
;«rffw w « mr?5r^s#r Ifif 1 af| w^rwt srra 



3T?r?% 3jr^r^:irnFrr siw^-rsrror 

^f^q'5Trw!T>CT!T>^q'^^ t?5?rnnT I ^ic^rfr g-Rijf t?r^ irfsr cffnp;T- 
Wwwrrfwzr^, d| ?rafr?v?iwT 'mwTT arwr: f cr 

^ ^?f^fiTr?r^5rs3r Wcf^r? 

?f??# 5 ^?f?^RT m ffw f^rfwf ^f?r, ?rtsimfcr 
^ WJT I !T?ft ff 5rT^% #?f5TfTrfcr ^rmur ^rr^r snr^’or ^■tqmTm 

1 ^^, 'TTfwf#RW?;*r^i*| grw 

w-'^TRPTt ■srrfimiiV '%% srfi^ ^rrwiqrriT, 

^jTTF^sqiipT’ I ¥r^ WT ?fff?r'RiT ' ^n^^r^JTsiraiwm ^ f?r 5 ^?r'i 
^^fg-, tR^ir53Tfa-?r5^^ ?r^T irT^w> ^f^fgr, ¥tsif 
^?gn’^s43q:rw5rift3r^g^f^rsns5i?rT ifR^gr fftwfg-:! grp^f “^t 
qTT=5ir5!n^g?ar, g|wT ‘f^ft ^ft 1 ?rtsw4^ 

irif =t#T gTir% =? ?rf nfrrgT f %, gw^^sgrirg'; ?rf 1 grfjT^sft Trsq-gtsg^iffJT 
suT^rdcT, g-!RTfeif sinfgT 1 %T^ i srit^rr- ^^gg;’ ^g 

^Rrgrfrrcgrggtfgfggr grggg gnrfw^g^#, ggig^gR^^y: ^gr^gwr: Wfg- 
wrrf^fg^rnRg fTTg^^gBsm ^S’jt wgggr fg:, gT=^sg5fegT- 

ggirggnigg 1 srt t^gRingf gsrgrg i?g gggt sgmop^grf i gr^lgftg 
g ^rgm ggKggrg; gigRogg g^f-gcggiggig^— gggg> f^g ggg't gr^^nt- 
'grg g'lgrifT’grfg gpjgtfg^ g^fgig' ?fg 1 3i%g g^gg^ mgr ^gigr -g ^ gRi fegr, 
grgrggsggfTggt gWg gr gggsgg 1 ' gg qgrgraigmfgrggTgt grgi^^ fg^- 
grgTgr ggtggpg, glsgirTi:: g?gR: fggifg: 1 gggxg^Tfg: gg^i- 

gggr^^g gRgtq?tg iggrgg-'gTg grg sRT^grfg fegifgfTg g^fglg’ ^fg 1 
fi'gT=ftgr fwrgt gigr ggrgigjqli^ggT fggggr gggtfqg gfggg^ 1 grgg 
g?g;r^ g gigigr gTfgggggtggr: ggrfg \^:, g ff gfggggt ‘gt^’gggTgTTgT 5 %- 
fggrgr gr^^rgi^ grgr fgggrgifgfg qjl 3 ^-gqg= 5 g;f 3- 1 gr^grgigrg^ 5 g^S- 
sggr^g^ i ggg fsgrfgrgs#g%ggrgT ggigigg^ggigr g iERfgr gig^^fg gtg 
fgjffgqrggg^s 1 ggg fgff^gfgrgi^sargr iRggrg^Tggrgg^gVqgggrfiw 
fEgmfggg^f^ggrgrsqgrggigTfgfgjgTgT 3FrfqTpw>5g^^ gigggfgpRfg 
g^fgr t gtsggg^; g^qrrd ggrgrOTg^rarggggrifg^rgfgs 1 ar^ g^f^rr grg 
g|g^g?gmw?r5y§;fgT §-g^g gg^-qg^^g, gg gfggt gifgfg g fgmglgg i' 
gfg^ gfg# grgr, ^Vgjgf g?^g ^cgfg g grgRgg, grfgggfgrirg 1 ir ggiqii i g 
grgrgrggTgRrgg g?y^gg , g ^g grgrggggtgg ggfg, grgRgg g ggrg ggg r 
gagrgr grptg ggrrggrggrgcgTg 1 ara i^g ggggr gTfgrggT ^rtgtggrgRg^g^tg 
sgrg'^ ^ggg , ggpgggggi^ 5 ‘spgfg’ ^fg 'gmrgrg' ?fg g gg^gl^gg i 
grgggf:gf?tg' grfgg'tgg g;gg fggegfggjflgg^fg %g5y=5^?ggggjf- 
^ggjrfg, gtggr g|>rg#^ gfggrgfggigf gg^fg 1 %g5j gsf ^ g 
grgrgTfgfg gg pg^, fgi^ifg 5 ggggrgr^ifg 1 grggr g^gRrlg'- 
!frwrg fg^gfg T ggg: gfggg rgggr#^ gngg , gfggg ggr?#^ § g^ysr- 
"nTg ? tjrgrgfg grig grgfg gr^grgggaggt grgrgifggg g^ , 
ggiggfg^’ ggartgjTg^ sgrggg fg grfeiRg^ 1 gCTrferCgr^^giRgRgt 
ggfg ggffg^ grgi, g^gr fgfgq^sfgr grgr:, ggn^g g s^gfegr sRgrgr 
gg^gggr ifg fgGgrg^rgfgETsgfg T 

gtgrgr:gTi:?gr g^gr ggcfgrgw^t:; ^rgarr^fggg gfg g^ gt?gi^^ 
gPcggiftgT: 1 %ggg?% f^rtg nijm i?tg ijgcgtr^g^w: i 
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PBBSIDBNTIAL ADBRESSES 


[part 


sr^^rr fficRt wtwt sra^ sRR:f??r, 

firtrarTPr 'ft; 7^%," Rtrsflw^Tcrr ^gf^cr i ^rf? 5 

M3:=gt5y^q- ?rft fR:?r^ g# ^ 

5 FFT«ft irf^^FFTTmalr srarf'T 'mTT ^cTRirf^ I WTvUrI 

sRf5Rrfw5^ 2 i?irt ^rmf^f, r^tt, w:5r, JiwMfcr 
*Frf% i t § f|? 2 riTTf?mm'iTT si^rt bt^rtc- 

^ win *%li-rR^ i![w^ qTTfwT ff??rT?Tin?rFr ?rT 
^^di ’ W ffirffirsgrfR 1 srfwRsttor snwT¥f?FP%w 

t?f¥T|fq-5tT: ?rf%, TTR?I?t ^TT^ mTR sr^SRJTfR RTF- 

'KtTr ^?f?fcr¥7 I t =^f^fraH f^^TH JRfe?rTf Or- 

sfrf%, f t 5!F|^ srif^Tq-w^FPt^srTTRriR ?rs?R ?rrRT- 

g-HT fwr: RTfsin%, R^f^RTifir 5 fttiFTs^sr^ 1 ^- 

ii^i%Tf?t?a'RTWT'>Tt 5f?f?r^?5rr^t fsrftritf, ff^^rm^rr xrsf 

^crMlr^r^RTfR i ‘^^^rr’ V5ft ffg- 

jTRr:, qt Rtst ‘%!^’ gosr; qrtwrftrferRT qr mqnrqTRg-^ sirq%qt, 
^Fqr^ScfiR sPTS^^it i ^§r:, fq^crq^R:, tt #53 ^F^sq- 

iRTt^ qrP5FirrqFrT%q qqf^cT snW^ i sq^irfR i fq^rrars?: 

sm^ ‘fq^T’ ^TcftsPr Mctq i crtq srTfrt 


5?cq '^^gVTf , qrtqtq ^pnit, ^y^Tffftw sr^^sg- fwT: i ^ g;i qr 

iTTg' #tsfq qqRr, srqfRTTg ^twrf i 

'qsf ’ ^qmq^r: qr4«rr =ErTR , fqTfr?cq?nfq -d^cttr^r i arfa^^qri t gf- 

f^sTTPr fq^qrOr, feRT# g^Tf^rw i 

RRTT: ! WF5 ^TTiTRcqT SRiffe# Rf^RRq , qs^FTR gstwT ^cT^T 
« 3r3f3:#tsrq 5r^T sftw^rt q^irat qr Rqff^crTRgrfq ?r5WR% t 

^ 5rF:q?qif5[ttwT iTRT ?wRfq ?rintir!% i sTfr ! 5r?ftsRcq?rr 

’qrqvfg ^mtR ^r^sFRf |^, fqgrifq i q-r? qfWq 

siTf?riTq^ qi qsqrfq r ?f?fcr#tsn:q| srfg-- 

JFRR^rrfq 'Tts otts qTRRr i cr?Rr#t gqigrfR-^, qrfq Rtqj^RicRq?: 3 tr irt 
pj5rc0% srFresT’tRiqq^ i rt t^t^T’FT^TcftcipTn'^'TtR RTTRr Rtw f Hrfg^f#, 
?[f¥ f# 5rTS=tR r 

#tst mqr^q^qq^t rTirt Rrmq-f'if^: i crtq fqqinrcftsrq trfiTrrsFn: 
^qprTFTTj qpRi^^ratgr qq i ^rfsfq f^q-qi ar^rr: % i RiffR 

qjtsfq fqqttsgrqf^ f^rfq %fnfq snfq^^t tt RRirt Rjjqs^g - 1 3narTrfR% 5 
fgp^t qR^F^qr srct^rwr qlRqqT^|q?ftq i qqrfqqrfR ^qrfq f5;*riTFrnT 
R ^qrsjqrig ■qrqrf ?% fqwarqrf^'rvrfifqrs ?tHr?nT i qqpqqt aRrqrfq 
m snofwr qsqqrfq- srTTpq^, fcqfq. i %f^ srqfs^q sntq^qmt 

Ortt rq^q:p:rqq^?5riRT%qf5^ ‘t?q'Fnqt:<ir ^'i^qrqcqr^rfeRt^qitR RHctf 
qrf?fr?rrq Hcqq' 'qfe qrqg-qr ^^pt; RqqmPRr, fR^Rifi fqR^RWRiPRr’, fprrf? 

1 qq:%grpqrq‘qTrpR5R0q%q ^qrRTqprTqq 1 fq t q q^gtw ff 

RtqiqT^I<qwT q^qrfq q^farmfq, q 'g qiqgr^fipF qtsfq 

fttlsi #555qrfg I 

* ‘qtqrq .f|5#q q?f?RR#fq;T qfq’ ifg ^q%- fi^tt-qTf^prq^asqw giq- 
#Tg^qTiRqr*i[ ^ ¥,pjX'^sirq3(Tf^oq T: qqprr: ^tqqqrfqroniiqTt q iwiM fq^?# i 






s 


II] 
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3f5rTpT f^fsTf^r^xTHtr i wt 

Orfqqrqq i ffrMq qnnqlcrq, °gfT 

q ^qrfq ?rqq fq^qfqp; I 

‘?i??iTTr?f g?q qi?f to ?R?r ?r m i 
srfarif^r fgsrrficir ^i-raiif^5TOfrTJ3:ii’ 

‘wr fqqtf% 3rqr'=!T qq?rT ?r|’ i ‘3T5qlfq#r555qsq?crfqqm 
qtqqt: n’ fcmtq qfsqq srrqqFq qnwcff ^fq: i qqr =q ?rfdq qrT?r| (qqrfq) 
fqf^%qRq?qq:q fq^oftirq | qftqiirq^q: qfer-qrqr ? qnr: ^ 

fq^R: vsfTqTwq h 3p:jrrqiT ^ %f?r i f| fqq^5rqiT^sqqf5^ arrrqr, 

qql^qq qqiFnqqfqq qa^j ^ ?qq qfTf^qcqrq sqcq^qfT qfT’Eiqqrqqrqlq, 
qtsq qqq; ^ qf!:q|t fqfqqTqqrqpqrq?q=sqt I fqfqftq q qrprfq^, arfqqfq 
fTOcqrqTT#; i aprrsfqq^ qqqrqrTqfq^pjpqTq srfqqRr^, «ftqqfT'5#sfi 

q?! '^q, qST^qt qft^iq^q qqqlq ?fq qrfqqrfqq^q qiqrqq qqfqr qT?qqT: I 

fTOt qf^qrqrrqqqqfq qfqqrqcr qifl^TTfcf qq qT#qqq, 
q^qq qrqqq qqrqqqqfeqrqqrqlfq fqqlqlsq qftqf : 'qqr’ ?cq=eqq i qrqqqfq- 
^feqq fqqtq; qf^q?: qqVqFq i ifq ff fqkr qTqq^qqrqfe: i 

qfqf^s# qrqqiqrq^qqrqqt ?qTcq?qTqTgqfcqfq:, ?fqqq%fq qq- 

qqVqqq^fqq^qrqrffqt.qq fq qqq^, qqqq qtqqrqr Hrq^qpiqqt qqqqT- 
^ q qqrqrqrqaqfqqqq^fq qtsq qqlq; qfqq^tqqt qiq i ‘qiqr^qqf^^ q\^q- 
#qt®iiw|;qqr;’ I ffq qfqr:5:qqqiftcrTrqqq%q qqTqrqtqr ^qtqqtq sqqqtfq, 
ffeqrqgqqfqqqrqrqrqqpqfqfqcqTqfqqq qqrfqqrqfq ^qt qqqqYqqqjpqqr 
qq' 1 sftq ’qq qwr:, ^twqr qqr;,\qTqt sftq qfq qrqTqqqrqfqqq, qsqtyqqr- 
qRFqqqrqqi; ^qqiqrqrqrq i f^qq qRiqifiqrqt qqr f?q^q sr^qrqr qq^qqt 
q^ssfq, qqqqfe^q q 'qsqfqvqsfpqqrqiRqsrqqq&sfq qsqfjrfqHTTqrqiqm- 
qqqrq?q"sqq|Tt ^qf^qq^qra; i qf q?qq qqqsqif , qqqr^qqr f qqqiqrqq?q i 
qqf qiq, ‘qq ff qqqqq’ ‘qfqsqqqrwrqqt Tf qqr q ^rqq'qqftwrq fqEsffg-' 
??qrrqqr5ffqqqq?qfcrrqq'r qfqsqq^^ q'jfq q^qqrqqrqqt fqqr^sfq ifqqR;, 
qq^'tqrc^qf^rfqqf ; qisq fqqR^qqqfq: qf^qf: i qfqt q fqff^TPRiqt 
q^?qq:qqTqT 5 f* q fq^ ?q qqfq 'qqrarqq^q qqqq qqqq, ffqsqqqq 
qiq q3:qq: qftqf: i snfqqqTW ^qq^^qrqqqiq q qiq q?| fqqR^qqifq- 
qiqqr fqq^RpqspJrq qq^, q^fqq 'qqq|qTfqq:qqqfq ^3=3^ qrq qiss: q^cqi; 1 
qqfq^rq: qf^t:, qsqpcf^ qqrq-^afqqqsqrfqqTcqT qqsqqf qq^?q qqtq%, qfq 
qr^qrqrqqr: q?qf% 1 qqqqqfRrifqrqrftefqrwrf qtqrsqrqt ^qwr qrqqr ?fq 
qrqtqrfq qq qqqpfl^q^q^ 1 q qqq: qprfq: qqqt qfqfq, q qr q^qfqfqfq 
^^qfqqqr^sqqt fqi?qqf ; 1 

qqr ff-q 3 =qqqqqrqqqptq^qfwqq trq ^qqqqqifqiq mqrqq: srfq- 
I f?qqrq qflT%qrcqr, ffq qq^ %qqT ?fq ^qn^fnqqTqcqrg; 1 qspj- 
feftqf qrqfqqrqqf r?qqq 3 =qqTqq qferf qpcrqqq q^qqforifqrwqTcqTq ^qr- 
?qqqr qrfqss^ 1 ?qq qqqreqr, fq?j qqri|wq f?qqt?qcfrqfqcqqq>q ?q*M q 
qpqq: qqq f 1 qrqqq 5 qqrpqqqqqrq^q^s^f^ snqqwqrTqr:qRwqr qfer- 
qrqqqrcqfq'q^q^ qr#, q cfiqq qqqqpfi^ qqqqBr 1 qtsq ^feqicqqqrsqqq- 
’^iq qTiS ^rqTqqqBr 1 qFqqqqfwfqgqr sqfwqt^q q^qw iq?q f ^q‘3n|q;’ 

qqq f# f fq fq<w<wi?q qqw < 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESSES 


[part 


fjmr# i ’tt qwT- 

cirfar ^^mc^isnif f^^Rsnrk^'t’wsfq' ^sricwf^r i n ^qrm^:, ^^fR- 

^cJpRftfSnTTcTTR 5W|Tfcr I f^^TTRf^fjT R 

^ r^rr^TOT^TciIcR^iqRs^flr l m ttfwt f^KsrRiIRTc^: 
'T«r^^^r^, ^tT'TTR % 'TferfRR?^s!| 5 r% 5 riic^%f?r ctrtrt itr^fr- 

s’c^^fRr^TI^ NR^fT^irr stWR: 1«T^ fNT:, OR'Jf ST^flf- 

qrrqrT 'isiq-^ 'TfRteT; T 'DC ^5?!^: 'TflRfts^TRTR?^'TT^5rf%R ^fCT 

lRTR^Tt^CT>T 1 ^ 5l¥%5Wiftfcf TfeRDI I W'SSirfRTf 5 

qfciii'RR^ qrf%T 5 q-%^ JTRrf^fwTRiwR f^'Rfcr i irnftr^Ff ^mJTfrgT- 
?f!r fr^T'JT^TRT cr^?iRF!T% i %?rRTR?cr^ ^ crcr: q-t f^Rfq' 

I ^fcrsniM rficrTr3^%, fwqjR'T^TTfcRPiT 5rcir?TR^ 

sr JTFTR m ^TORcTRRT I MtqrrLCRTRT ^ q^ w^T: s^fcmTofrqi^T: I 

Clef trf 5 !^W fqrf^KSQiiWfJr ^«if%r^ 2^3151% 1 arrar f| ^^: 

tTw^t srr?^: f q%?irTcrrRiN Rwifw# 1 m tr^KrT f qf^lint, 

f^TIfWRSPTTfrr 5 ^ 'SFR^fN CTcq'^rfCRt ^'t‘?PTi|dyl 4 l|dmf 

WT?:, ■ 'q^c^'t^fn-Rq^cq^ i ?ri^n?ji 5 ?cRq%tsr ?5 qqrarRncrFqfcr srrt^ i 
' iRI qR, 3 iw fen trqj^ n^q ?^ 5 yT^ncr>nTnn q^Jrw nnf ftr ^^qrfn ^qq^rfer, 
n 5 fqnrRf^qqqT^sq^fn fetHfe fetn: i ^^'qTfn^finRRn 

pq^Rnfn cm n^TqsafqTRqorrirfcr n cmrfNfqtRsqn i 

ernq ntsir ninr^q: qfw't ffmq'qtqcnrqqffTqTq^fqn:, enn 

nRqRT ^fer cmif^cFimR ^^qr^qRfn^q^ it^tcirt nqm:, ® ^s^qi- 
Tl^qTqRrecrM^q^qT % CRTSfq MwitCT-^CT, tCTltcnM?!: 

5 Rn% I qn^sfq ‘fewRwtwRR nRRrqR fwNferRi 

Icrr:, qirfemffcrWr; nqftiRr ^fR^ tcRR:, qrqf^qm?q^t€lq.i^ I Icn- 
tcRR ifer ^fRN^nw qr^RqqfecrnfRR i gffer: qrfeRcft f^, fer- 
nr^sfq qrffcRfn qrferfeRq#n^ i n fwr, qn^n ^risr^c??#:, 
nRR 1 ^qRwi%, CTRST % qRif^q^naR trq rnwifwi I ncnfq % 
qqRq-RfennwR^Irfn MwMqr cTfqn i 

' ■i^N^^rqTRtfq^tqnlqjqqq^qsqqqnqT.qq^RRqiRf^iqqT^^^^ 
wrcRT srfn^qsftqfTRrqfcr r qs^q srrt: ^qcRrrqcnRt: nqRfeR'q rrt- 
qfe, cr ^ fqfeRRfwqjKT^'f qferfnTTqpqrf : qfefffqtqqrfeT:, 

%cr: qr: qrfenqferncft: cirr qftsrqsRR: nnqfcr i RRq^rqTs^n ^crcfeRq'jf 
cm cm>q»R%, n r smrd MnRt R^qf^q^ <rt nr^RqTqnrcftfn nqwjtwqi- 
rrW srr: [ ernq nfqfef'qqi^sfq ‘qrqrqRR^’ fq'ctnr qr i niwci- 
q'qqf^ntsqifqrqRqjRi'jR'Jiqu’il' WTqrfqfcr sftqmnRrRif)- t^rwr: nfn^q^ i 
5qq|i^ R^RWi qq qwqfe qfcfqcrr ?fq qrqOTnRt qqqcn- 
^Tqrqmq^^r tR sfyqfqjqrqTqWqqqqR^ 1 h^h q'qRIWt 
^^jRnwfef q ^eftfq ^qr^RfR^q ^rqTfcrqRR'qq'RqmfeR^snqRq;:, 
WRT^ fqfqsqRR 5 snrrqqfenRcqTfq fqq|cf)'fq nifqrqjcqqiqr qrfer qq 
fet^oftqqtq fc^q cc?q#^sq fqqRq^ tf'ffqfq I crlq fqqqmr^qfqqRT- 
qfeifiRt qncDqq niq^qq>^qqfqferq>sRqfq qfqqiqq ^fCNRRT 
q?R?spif : I q ■^qfqqr fqqqr q^TfCRR qqfqfNq'fqqi qrfq 
fqwq^q i tTqfqq^qcmqTqfq^qwf t^q qrfqqfrfRRT; qfq- 
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^rwrfgr i 5 ri%qK^ ^rfs^T f^'^T if?r ?rraf 

I ^ ?f^sfqr iTT^W^T^ffTifFn^ 

^f3;iT$ TPc^ir:, ?rRa-mcl q-fT^>sf'r i w«n- fi-srrPiT^nfw^qKr^ 
r^?s=r^:, =f 5 ?^f^«fr ^?r?r»f! ^rre$ ^j, '^tq-fficr;, wjt^- 

'TFiT^^i^irr: w^w fwmsri 

Tpcf^^r:, srs^ff ^ ^Tt ?r’f ?5 qrf^jrr^^'pf'^r- 

JTcq-fq-t f^gr^rr ^r ’T^r^r^r^^rn’T i ^^crTferrirr ( fsT^ft^i^flr) 3r=qTgr^ 

r^r^rr^ sr^^^yrf^rrFfrr i 

3 TrfnT #€5 'sg'n argr^f^r ftirrar ^Jmrfq' srsff^r^ ’rfcRffw i inft- 

rartrfTPrrfffTSfj 3#r?im?!T ^WTW’rf'T ^ f^- 

rmr^Tf^ra? f^^pf t^trt^r ffi¥ppTJT i fwpt w 

^f^<T4'^T^'trw?rw I ^?r|w^r?wjm?^sr5Tsf f^nr i 'RWfRfcffhr- 
^ar: ^rr^^rf^iwcisf^w T^dl' ^ Tr^rcr, 5r?irT¥ j^rsftrjTmrPT f f^- 
■^^rrfeRrfra ftsrfjTrf ^cr^^rrirnr i irr^qTs^q- pfr?r^, 'TK%trr^c5^^r%f?r|r9-- 
ffT^T'^' 5rr^!ftT^5ir^, ?r 5 fcrP^F^rf^rsTf^Tr a'w fargf:?:^ f^rapTJT 1 

t ?r-^?rc% sTfiff ^wf^cT artf^^-wm:, t^r 3pp=!i?in^ fJTRfwr i 

‘7f!r^*rmnsrrr5T^iTm’ fg fp ^q-^T WTf?3TPi%fr 1 aps^ ?Tg- 

w^^armmfwfim^'twrftr^:, wdm 1 fsre- 

^?!TF!Tr?rsrf«r^^ir Tr^?iftcT?R 5r^?T!ffl[^c!T ^t?!T ^fcff ^ififcriRinir ^wqr# 
^?y?r5p3tcirF^wir^<sfrff vBF5ErM$?T fafstflr: 1 fe^rr 

FIT ^rfscq-rf^c^^; STf^T:, 5rW^!% ^T I ‘ JPr ft^TT 

5?rBr, ?rrs5iTT^ -^iFTf^Wfi; 1 ^^rfR srr 0 ¥¥cT 

7t '|Fcr ! ff^tt ^w^JTTFfr^fTawF^, qr^^sjri^Trrw 

^¥J5ftirT4?rr?wrr^ i TRFftfirqrR^f 5 sRrrFr gr^^f ir^T^FmF 
f^iFtsPr =fr^irrFr 1 ^?wsr fcr^gmq; sq-^iRmiTR {WT)'3rWTOr 

ffsr^r: q-pcfirq’? 1 qt i^cr ! I rq^r^qrFFT-q^^qqq^Vmqfq^- 
firfv: q^^'ir war^q ^fmr, araw fqqtrr: 

!?Rns^qFFrqfq ^r =qfFrK!3rrFFr 1 |fp<l¥qfqg?f3f ’M=i— ?f?r anqwcft 

fq*nf?r eq-q^qr i Tt =qcr^: 73 :^ ^ wr fTigR: ?Fqr^tf^ifWq Mw#? qarr 
^^irfFcr, ?RT qrts^^pirfq f fjiPt q^csFrq^q qr^rfFcr, VFqrfqFrtii^?- 

qTfFcT^ 3TWfFy|qraTqfiTqf3’JTt pTJ fJigftsiFFr afTofTW- 

mwqfq f arcFP%, 1 % fqjqcft fq^if ?rqrt fqq^jftRr ter qqqF<it¥r ffejRr 
anfqsanr if q qqqfFFr 1 STFrfeqq |qfiTf?r ^qf TFR-qT 1 F^ =q- qpf ’T^ftfwf- 
fiafiiTqC'q^qrq q^ q^r?r psrq: 1 qfq q ^ Frf| prqt f% q^mWrql, 
I irfg[ 5 ^JT— fq^qiqt ffffqqt qF^qr qrq^r qjt¥q q 
qftKq-FMFT qpqrqt q^rqrFf qjqqg-^fqffc^q fqq^fqfoFrf^s^q qr?q% i 'sqq'qt 
gqt ?rqt qrq^^cq?: wNwfw, qTfirqqfqi^ qm# anq^^Ff 

q5q%, Frar^q^q q%q aqqfrqfqq^rq^^esiFr i q^^rt qrqq^qrqfqFFrr qpnft'. srw i 
qqq fqqrifqq-qqftqq^ qr^Fftqtsq gtriaft qit'ftqFrt’ftqtfq ant^ fqqmFTf ; i 

qpqr qirvnrar: '! ’qrqFftqrqT ^rrmf^l fqq^ q#?nR#s¥q w wf^- 
qqfqqnfT'ift q555TJP%, FTqRqrqt ^qWRFfttqqoqT qqHqryqr^^q I 5 : I 
qfqqqqqrrq qqqqV qtqfqqi^ writ |Fnqrq?qTqMqrqT ^wasr^fw- 
qr5!?qrqr^ ^ qrq^qTqqqqFft'fq fq? %qqwqj ayasfiqj^q i f%q^ flqrqqrFpflf 
qorqrq: sn^qqTqTqTFTT°i^fFiqqq qf qfqS^ q^pflra^q qqm%, mu arfq qq 
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^3f aiT^55¥rr<srJiT sr^r?r I 'Tf®s?r.T; 

^ fg^r??r i sRiiw^w 5TMre^ ^fqr^jT^fw i # 

^ qw^tsr'r mni ^tjsrrt ^ ^ 

! 3T%%>| g' trq ?f?f^qTc5^5pTr^^- 

5 «rrqRJT:, t 'T 3 ?^cft'?:f'T iriTwf??r i ! 3 rTft:r=^ 5 Tt wir- 

f^srrcTrwiTFtrfiTrf i Tfircr*? 1 f^ftiMff^^crfermsq^^srTq-^T srcqi^ir^^^rqrf^? 
iT^ractsO^r^f^, 3rq-q:q!5iT^*T5>f^M^r^2T?il# 1 

Jrrftg- 5R?sr^rfg-f^r?r fr 1 

srmt^ ^r'lrfqrf^PiT^ET'TTBF^yjwiTTj^wft (^5rRT) 

^wr ^ grr^r^rairf ?«rT 3n»r#f#fwpt^'3n?^wfti’ft?rT, gwr ti^ 

frqrnxqr ^TRm 3r?r srq?# ajRrtmf ! ! srfe ■JTK^f ^pr- 

f5^irr TT^qr cRjt 3ra?% ¥^5Tr<^ifrrarwf 

’T^sjf?cr TaT^ir# Iqr^rf^ ^ ^Tcqr^ir^, ;?5=qcwi^ qt. € 1 . 

fei, fcin?rr; T^^t^cr^'rt^q' ^vq-?^ t sr^qf# qfc^ q fqgr^sqq ^fqr- 
sqTTfjr'apqr^srqTqrfqq qq qi^r q#qq ftq^qqq 1 

qpr oiTT^r^ q 5 rfqqi=g qrq 1 qt qrqrrf ?cqq ^ffqisqrq^ 1 
qqqq^qsfq qrsqqqqqffqsfq aTi^^mrqTfqfft fqgrq qq q^fq, gc^rqr# qqpq- 
qqrfqqFq^ 1 qTqqrtqTfq^: q^fqqfetqfsq^, sr^i^^q qqrt q^^wtq 
qqfq I qq?qr?q sqfqqjq^q qjiq ^jRorq^qiqt qqqqq^qqrq \ 'qq qrfqq: 
fff’ fRr fi qqqqi 3qi%qlqfqqrq , q q qq'rs^qiq? q q^q^rq i q?^?RfT%q- 
qi% 5 yq qRpssr^q fqq q^^RqgpT q%qi%q q|?rt q^fqqprt qqqriqqqtqrqqTqqq- 
fqqq 1 qt fq, qraraq qqf^qq qn;?qq 1 q^qR: qs=q qr qf^qqT ’:^qiq fqqr qr^^i 
’Fqr^' q qrqqqfW-^fq spEqfitfqqt qfqkqfq qqrq: 1 qqqrfqqqf^q q qra^ 
qrtsfq sRqsrq qqtfq 1 fqr^qqqrq^qRF wtf^ qq q qq ^'tqq^qqq qqqq- 
fqqqrq qfqTqsiql, qrfq ^qrqqqqqq# sqq^^’ qWq: 1 qi^qr qfrqrqr: ! ?rFqqT 
qtqqqreqq, fqqf qqq qqsf^qq^qW fqrqrqqFft 1 q fqqrfq ? 5 Uqiq? qrwtfqq? qr 
q|qq' q?^qt^^ qq# 1 qrq (qrfqrq) #tqt q:jrqqq qqt^Tqqr^qrqi' qqqqr- 
ffsq qq qqqfq| 1 " . 

q| qqrftqq fqqq qqq qqq qfpqqfqfq q fq?#q qqq sftqqrqqiq- 
fq^^q, qt qpqq'tqrqr qrg: ^rq^qr; srf#5Tqq ^qqq, qfq qrfq- 

wsq% qqr# q^qqf^qrqr fqf#i qqqr, qqqfq qrrqqRf fqEq^ srnrfqri^sqt 
q ?tt¥?q g?:qn#%q#: qqtqq" ^q-qrreqq^ qFtfsqqrqr q^fqfq^nw5?trq 
fqgqqqnqtqq qqjfctqfsq: qsTqrfq \ qfq q qt^qq q^^qrfq q^sfqfq, qff 
qqqr^qqrqqqrqis^TfqqTfqcqrq qrsqqf qrq#: I fq^qqT#Tfqqq# q qqr- 
qqfqqrq:?qc^sfq qqrqiftqt qsqqr^qqrqTfqq ^q tlfqqiqFqqTqqqT q%q, 

fqf^ I qrqf qrq*?;, qfqfq^^^fq 1 qf 5 qiq^srrq, qq^sfWq qt: fqsrqTqFreq^q- 
3 fqw«TqrqTqfR^#s 5 qfsiT# qTs^qrq qq qqrqr^ qq%q I'q^fqqT qrqqqqqrqr 
fqqfqq: qfq^ q%q: 1 3Rn#q qqr^q^qrqr: qfq^r: qfqr, qt qqr qjftqqtfqq?: 
qqr5?n';qTq5qqfq qfq^q# qr qrqqqqfqqiqlfqfqq.qffcqra' tfrrf# qt 
fqqqrfqqr^ q= 5 #?r, q^qlikrf ; srq^qqt qrq qtt:, qjq g;q|r^r?rfqqef q fqrqfq |q 
sjyqq, qqrfqttqRqq^qqr^q qjftsgrqr^ qqqt, qqq qrqqq^q q^qqqqrar 
qsq fqqrwqtsqqqrq:, q #T?qT^ qqqqqr fqqq: qfqtsqicgq 1 qq rrq fq?rqT%<sq- 
<q?qcqwTqrqtqtf qfeqqqjpitq srfqemqqr -^qcqq, q fqqqt 1 qfoqqrsj fsrfq^ 
*f Wfrq j[qwg^ q#qT3=3% qq^ifqtfqqi^ 
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qf>3rr?wr5rTff|f%E^^ i ?r fr tTo^:’ 'g^TTf ^ sthtTct ?r 

fwgcf WfTTirf cft-’c^rrar srrwFrr f^m'n^^rr sft^>^%crT: i TferR 
f¥^TT#TiT^!TRr, ^{f ^Rrf^#?r:, ?r 3 rPT^??r i fWr^w- 

?lr 'T'swPt I wcsrfeTqr t ?fTFnf^: i?j?- 

%fTKpn'#?rT?TiTfW’Srg%,^^^ sr^tn^ srtT^ ^r jri^ ^- 
^inr 'rfr^qTTi'nrffr cTTfq- TrMtir#?!' i W 5 f5>sii fe^;, 

^ ??i3frw?iT^»f?€frTf3r^ wtT't /TFT, ¥# 2 rr frf5^s[^l[^?n%?r i g?R^ 
afwFmffl'T wfir rrif sht^jt 1 3f^ 

wrrffT, >r#^ ^%'iirf’Ti^iTPiTri’:, ^ ^ 

5T?^ sf^fw®3T^: 1 f?^T5?irr^ wlr sr^tiTs, 3[?r g 

'ff'TTfeT JT^if ?r ’ll w q- f r FT I 3m=^4fw?5T-Ti^5r: Troswr 

Tftwnf-^, 4T^efTr!% Fffg-frr:, 5T # 55 ^ 3 % 1 sr^fg-fcm^^jr 

ff ^3?^, 3T5FTI: ^TifspF^^Trt H ^35%, WW|T ff ^mn%, 

FTWf3Wr#'TT3r3JT 3“ arf^ TTf^TTr?^ ff 55¥jp%, srqaTg^^nqRJT 5T 

^^FT^ I ?i¥ir?^ %w5j 3;r?ifr5=3‘?sqT'TfrTg^ THT'Tfeir irsTTWn^irf^-n:: i 
®|?T%?3T^ JT>TTrT7^!T?^3frT:, 131W3?T^T^TpT-f^FrTr: fc3T 

JFT^JJrWf'T ?rTTr%W=PT:, srvTT?^ ofi cps:^^ ^;5r: ^fe5^1Tr«rf 

^7 F^fTcrT^Tri^TlW: I ^«riT^fT 3TspT^«ir Fff?r%saT ■^ftTcTT FTTcT I ffliTf^ ^T^- 
ifffrfffTTTW ’TStSJf STT^rr jfs'KT; 'PfecT: ^^f^irrsrsRSTTgiT 1 

^ftTF3T: ! 'JTOI:? 5:t?fFT ?f^- 

5rf^J f^=TO' STTJTvff# Tfw#" ^^TT %^'TSf?T: sr3:R3cniT-Ji«Tr 

^Tf?rqf'>^T:^ ?ft5F?ft5^W3^'3JTSlWt ^T%g;, ^T ^FW^3K 
Wnwr^T F^ffr '44:, 4%?T44FRrT, ?4T44t 4 TraiT''TfT4feT’^ 4KTr# 

44T344 Wt sS'tfr I 4|: ^iTJ^T sTCTTRT 44T SJTfOTfJT^ ?fcr 2n44t4t 44?fW4- 
4r4 ?4t3T4TOl^l4tf4 I 5T¥f FTI4 II 


DYAVAPETHIVI 

By 

The Late Dr. E. Shama Sastey, Mysore 

Prof. H. J. Jacobi was the firsj; to point out that the 
Dvada^aha sacrifice at the close of the year at the beginning 
of the rainy season in what is . even now called the Prog- 
hymn of the Egveda (VII, 103, 1-9) indicated the adjustment 
of the lunar with the solar year when at the close of the hot 
season and the beginning of the rainy season the Vedic people 
celebrated their new year. Then it was that the sun’s 
daughter Surya was given in marriage to the moon, as detailed 
in B.V., X, 85. The year closed with the arrival of the sun in 
the Magha asterism and the new year began with the sun at 
the Purvaphalgunis after the Dvada^aha sacrifice. It was in 
the Phalgunis that what is called Dakshinayana or summer 
solstice was located. Owing to precession of solstices it 
receded to the first half of A^lesa at the time of the 
Vedahgajyauti^a and later on to the beginning of the Punar- 
vasu". Thus he fixed the chronology of the Vedic people at 
about 4000 to 4500 b.c. At the same time Lokamanya B.G-. 
Tilak took into his consideration the precession of the equi- 
■.noxes from Mrga^iras to the A^vinis and came to the same 
conclusion regarding the chronology of the Vedic age. 

But distinguished Oriental scholars regarded the conclu- 
sions of both Prof. Jacobi and of the Lokamanya as vague 
surmises, not convincing, as there was nothing expressly 
stated in the Egveda itself indicative of the situation of 
solstices and of equinoxes in those asterisms. None of these 
scholars went so far as to think that the word “Svah” in the 
Vedangajyautisa verse “Svardhramate" means “Dyauh”, a 
Vedic technical term meaning winter solstice or Uttarayana 
and that in the compound Dyavaprithvi the second term 
“Prthivi” means summer solstice or Daksinayana. Other 
Vedic names of these two Ayanas are father and mother that 
are stated to be ever-youthful in the Ebhu hymns. The line 
joining these two points gives the celestial sphere or the sun’s 
ecliptic a bow-like appearance. The bow is called Indra’s 
bow, especially when it is cut asunder owing to precession of 
solstices. The other two Ayanas usually known in the Egveda 
as Pitr-yana and Deva-yana are stated to lie in the’ midst 
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of Father and -Mother (i?.F., X. 88. 15). The verse runs as 
follows: — 

“I have heard of two paths, the path of the fathers and 
the path of the gods and mortals : with these two paths the 
whole moving world turns between the two points called father 
or Uttarayana, and mother, Daksinayana.” 

The semi-circle or how from winter solstice to sumer 
solstice has these two Ayanas, Pitr-yana and Deva-yana, half 
and half each of the whole semicircle. The other bow from 
summer to winter solstice is equally divided into two Ayanas, 
the Pitr-yana and the Deva-yana. The Deva-yana in the upper 
bow which is said to have begun with the Kittikas or Eohini 
once is called Vasanta-visuva or vernal equinox and that in 
the other half of the bow it is called Tula-visuva or Sarad- 
visuva, autumnal equinox. The bow is called Visnu’s bow 
when winter solstice is meant to be referred and Rudra’s bow 
when the other solstice is meant. It is also called Samyu’s 
bow or Jupiter’s bow, as the smnmer solstice was once 
situated in Purvaphalguni, which is known as the mother of 
Jupiter. Prom this it follows that the beginning of winter 
solstice was once at ths Purvabhadrapada whose presiding 
deity is known as Aja-Ekapad. This situation of the solstitial 
colure is clearly referred to in the Rohita. Sukta of the 
Atharvaveda (A.V., XIII. 8. 6) : — 

It says that “Rohita gave the earth and heaven their 
being. The Paramesthin held a cord extended. There on 
reposeth Aja-Ekapad. He with his miglit hath established 
earth and heaven.” The cord mentioned in the verse is the 
bow-string or diameter of the semichcular bow of Indra. 
When its string was cut off, Visnu’s head as well as Eudra’s 
head, i. e., the loci of the two solstices would be cut off, due 
to precession of solstitial colure, causing the receding of the 
loci of the equinoctial colure at the ‘ same time. It is this 
change in the situation of the two colures that is meant 
when the Yajus-samhitas, Brahmanas, and Aranyakas mention 
several aster isms as locus of Visnu or Rudra, or Agni, Mitra, 
or Varuna. 

The Mahabharata gives expression to a dispute between 
Eohini and Abhijit regarding the precedence of vernal equinox 
or of winter solstice in counting the Ayanas. Then it speaks 
of Eohini as once being the place of equinox and then of 
the Krttikas, being the locus of vernal equinox. Both the 
Epic and the Surya-prajnapti oi the Jainas include Abhijit 
among the constellations and make their number 28. The 
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Surya-prajnapti divides the constellatious into three classes 
and distributes them in the ecliptic giving them unequal 
spaces. Some are given fifteen Mulrurtas or 24', some 30 
Muhurtas or 48', and some 45 or 72' for their place in the 
ecliptic. It places Abhijit before Sravana and gives them 9 , 
and 30 Muhurtas or degrees in the list. This plan seems to 
have been in use among the Vedic astronomers also in those 
days. In course of time this clumsy plan seems to have 
been given up. This is what seems to have been meant when 
the Mahabharata says that Abhijit went to the forest for 
performing penance with the hope of getting the first place 
Among the Ayanas. The Vayti-purSna gives a clear definition 
of the equinoxes and of their loci. 

The verses of the Mahabharata run as follows 

“Abhijit spardhamana tu Eohinyah kaniyasi svasa. 

Icchanti jyesthatam devi tapastaptuin vanam gata. 

Tatra mudho’smi bhadram te naksatram gaganaccyutam 

Kalain tvimaih paraih Skanda Brahmana saha cintaye. 

Dhanisthadistada kalah Brahmana parikalpitah. 

Eohini hyabhavatpurvam evam samkhya sama’bhavat. 

' Evamukte tu Sakrena Krttikah trdivaih gatah. 

Naksatram sapta^Irsabham bhati yaclvahnidaivatam. 

Translation; 

Abhijit, the youngest sister, became jealous of Eohini on 
account of, her superiority and went to the forest to perform 
penance to acquire herself such superiority : I am bewil- 
dered at Ahis; mayest thou be blest. The asterism Bhadra 
fell down from the sky ( gagaub; = vyoma = uttarayana ) . I 
shall, however, considei>with Brahma, this matter concerning 
time. Just then time was made by Brahma to begin with 
the asterism, Dhanistha. The asterism of Eohini was ( a point 
of division ) before. Thus the number of divisions w^as alike 
or even. When Indra said thus, the asterism of Kittikas 
which looks like seven-headed and which has Agni as her 
regent, went to heaven.” 

It is to be noted that when the number of asterisms 
.was 28, each of the four divisions,- two of the solstices and 
t'«ro of the equinoxes, had seven asterisms. But when the 
number was reduced to 27, by dropping Abhijit, the number 
of astersms for each divfeion was also reduced to 6f. Thus 
the number feom PurvSbhadrapada spoken of as Bhadra in 
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the verse above to Eohini was seven. Then from that aste- 
rism to Purvaphalguni, the place of Smnmer solstice was also 
seven. Then from that to Yi^akha, the locus of autumnal 
equinox, was also seven. Thus the number of asterisms from 
summer to winter solstice was 14. The same was the number 
from vernal to autumnal equinox. With 27 constellations, 
each division had 6f asterisms and the divisions from solstice 
to solstice as well as the divisions from one equinox to 
another liad 13| asterisms. 

At present the locus of winter solstice is at the end 
of Mrda asterism and the sevaral asterisms that are stated 
to be solstitial or equinoctial asterisms in ancient works 
are as follows : — 

W. Solstice 

Pu rva bhadrapada 
Satabhisaj 
Dhanistha on the' 

7th Magha when 
Bhisma expired. 

Dhanistha 1st half 
on the 1st day of 
Magha month. 

Sravana with Abhi- 
jit, at the ti 
of Mahavira. 

The verses of the Yayupurana, with their translation, 
are as follows— 

Yattadvisuvataih singani. tadarkah pratipadyate. 
Saradvasantayormadhye madhyamam gatima^ritah 
Ahastulyaih ahoratram karoti timirapahah, 

Muhurta daia pahcaiva aho ratri^oa tavati. 
Krttikanam yada suryah prathamam^agato bhavet 
Visakhanam tada jheyah caturtham^e nisakarah 
ViAakhayam yada suryah carate’miam t-tiyakam 
Tada oandram vijaniyat Krttika&asi sthitaih. 

Visuvaih tain tada vidyat etamahurmaharsayah. 
Suryena visuvaih vidyat kalam somena laksayet. 
Meshante ca tulante ca bhaskarodayataH smytal^. 
Muhurta da4a pancaiva ahorfitri^ca tavati. 


Ver. Equinox S. Solstice 


Kohini 
Kiittika 
I Bharani 


Autumnal 

Equinox 


P. Phalguni Anuradha 
Vi^akha 
Svati 

Do 1st half 1st half 


AMesa 


iV Aivini 


Pusya 


Oitra 
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When the sun arrives vritli mean motion at what is 'known 
as the summit of visuva or visuvan at the time of autumnal or 
vernal season, then he makes day and night equal in length 
to day-time driving out darkness of winter. The number of 
MuhUrtas (48) are five and ten. Each of day and night is of 
the same length. When the sun reaches the first quarter of 
the Krttikas then the moon will be, it should be known at the 
4th quarters of the Vi^aka asterism. When the sun moves 
at the 3rd quarter of Vi^akha, then the moon should be known 
to be at the top end of the Krttikas ; then the day should be 
known to be Visum, so say great sages. Visiwa is caused by 
the sun, and the month kala is due to the moon at the end of 
Mesa (Aries) or of Tula (Libra). Such is the tradition. The 
number of MuMrtas is only five and ten. Day and night is 
each of the same length. 

Now winter solstice is located at the end of Mula. The 
number of asterisms from Purvabhadrapada to the end of or 
beginning of Purvasadha is six through which winter solstice 
has receded. Taking 960 years to pass through one asterism 
at the rate of 72 years per degree, the number of years that 
have elapsed from the beginning of counting the precession to 
the present day is 6x960=5760 years, which is about 718 
years greater than the Kali era. This excess is evidently due 
to error of observation with naked eye, as stated by Swami- 
kannu Pillae in his Indian ephemeris. (See also my VeMngajyau- 
fwa Introduction). 

As imagined by Western scholars who are accustomed 
to observe, celestial phenomena with telescope and other precise 
scientific instruments, it was not difficult for the ancients to 
ascertain the arrival of solstices and equinoxes with rough 
means in use at the time. It was the shadow measure _ascer- 
tained by the use of the gnoman and the recitation of Alvina 
and other Satrams or Vedic hymns. The day measure at 
summer solstice was 18 Muhurtas and the length of night was 
12 Muhuratas. The reverse was the case with the day in 
winter solstice. , ' ' 

It is a wonder that Western scholars with their character- 
istic keenness of observation and' extra-ordinary detective 
capacity should miss to notice these plain statements about 
solstices and equipoxes and believe that the Vedic people had 
no conception of solstitial -md equinoctial points and their 
pttecisiO&.''A ' 
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Stage of ritual development indicated therein and a theory as 
to how they came to he written. 

Prof. K. R. POTDAE, M.A. 

Elphinstone College, Bombay. 

Mechanical character and systematic composition of the 
Apri hymns in the Rgveda offer ample scope for intelligent 
study as 'vvell as speculation. Attempts by various scholars 
to understand their real character have almost been made in 
the light of their ritualistic interpretation by the Brahmanas. 
According to the Brahmanas, the hymns are to be employed 
at the time of making the Prayaja o&rings in the animal sacri- 
fice. This view has been accepted by ah the modern scholars, 
who have written on Apri hymns. ^ But this view can hardly 
be supported by the internal evidence of those unique liynxus 
in the Vedic collection. A detailed study of those hymns® 
reveals the fact that these hymns must have been composed 
with a view to give a metaphorical representation of the general 
nature of the then existing sacrificial ritual. 

The so called Apr! deities do not appear to stand for so 
many individually independent and clear-cut divinities and 
consequently they cannot be .considered as so many deities, 
to be propitiated by the fore-offerings, as it has been popularly 
believed up till now. The deity of the first place, sai^to be 
Idhma is nowhere mentioned by name in the hymns themselves, 
where we find forms of past passive participle of the root sam-idh. 
Similar is the case with Has, where the forms of the root -Id 
have been used. The conception of Devi Dvaras cannot be 
interpreted to be either referring to the doors of the sacrificial 
chamber or the gates of heaven (MaxMuller). The 

whole fabric of the connection of the Apri hymns with the 
animal sacrifice has been woven on the slender evidence of 
the mention of Vanaspati, which is interpreted as referring 
to Yupa and the word ‘rakna’, (which happens to be mentioned 

^ Max Muller Ancient S- Literature. ; ‘ : , 

Haug — Inroduction to Aitaraye BrUhma^a 
■V Bloomfield — ■ Vedic repetition. 

Keith — Religion of Veda- 

• I have prepared an artiele embodying a statement’ of the views of 
ancient and modem scholars aud analysed the hymns for drawing relevant 
conolnsions, this being the concluding portion of the same. ^ 
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in a couple of places). But tiie internal evidence does not 
support such a supposition. In general Vanaspati seems to 
stand for the fuel as it is in 'contact with fire while it is burning. 
The word raiana. does not appear to mean rope but the flame 
of fire. Mention of Usasanakta as separated from the rest 
of the deities of the A'edic pantheon also implies that they have 
been associated with the general sacrificial ritual in a meta- 
phorical manner. The conception of Daivya Hotara is also a 
poetic fusion of the two priests, one divine (Agni), and the 
other mortal (the hotr priest), whose functions were poetically 
grasped to be similar ones. Mention of the offerings in general 
and the reference to all the gods who are said to be receiving 
oblations therein' also would indicate that the whole stands 
not for any specific aspect of a particular sacrifice but for the 
sacrificial ritual of a general character. 

A detailed study of these hymns, given elsewhere, enables 
us to draw some relevant conclusions regarding the stage of 
ritual growth as represented by the Apr! hymns and to forward 
a theory as to how and when the first Apri hymn must have 
come to be written. This study will further give us an idea 
as to how the pre-Brahmanie ritual was a much different one 
than that of the Brahmanas and when it will be supplemented 
by similar close study of the other hymns of the Egveda, ample 
light will be thrown on the nature of the early Vedic sacrifice. 

I 

Stage of Eituae Development indioateb by the Apri 

Hymns " 

It should be noted at the outset that all the Apri hymns 
have not been composed at the same time. This should be 
clear from the fact that those hymns have such a set pattern 
that their simultaneous composition can be ruled out of con- 
sideration altogether. For later hymns of that type to come 
to be composed, it is evident that the earher ones must have 
come to excite some unusual interest and to occupy a very 
significant place in the family traditions of the people of those 
days. Enveloped in hoary antiquity as they are, it cannot 
quite clearly be ascertained, nor emphatically asserted as to 
what evoked such unusual interest and desire to have a com- 
position of this tjrpe for one’s own family in the minds of the 
people of that age. But the hold that the idea had got on 
the minds of the families .can become amply clear from the 
fact that excepting the faimlies in the fourth and the sixth 
wapdalas, all other familiea and maandlas have Apri hymns 
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of tlieir own. Even the Kanvas of the eighth mandala have 
(1. 13) as a hymn of their family. About their absence in the 
two raandalas and families, hardly any plausible conjecture 
can be forwarded. The only thing that we can say is that 
they were not ver/'much fascinated with the idea of having 
a hymn of such a set pattern. Besides their absence in those 
mandalas can hardly have any bearing either on the period 
of their composition or their place in the family ritual, the 
two things that constitute a part of the general problem of 
A])ri hymns. It is also possible that Yamadevas and Bharad- 
vajas may have been using the Apri hymns of some other older 
famUy hi their family ritual. As contrasted with the absence 
of Apris in those families, it is interesting to note that Bhrgus 
had a threefold tradition, viz., to choose either TI. 8 or X. 70, 
or X. 110. In fact the remark “ir?r ysrsrr^fq' 

3TT5ftWTf?r Thf^srfgr” in the Ait. B. indicates, such a 

choice given to the members of diiferent families even though 
it cannot definitely be said whether such a tradition had come 
to exist at tlie time of the composition and compilation of the 
Vedie hymns. 

In tlie liglit of group or family affinities that must have 
been developed in the days of Kgveda, if ve try to account 
for the unusual po]uilarity of the Apri hymns, it would seem 
that it must have been a kmd of “fami'l}’- ritual” that must 
have been associated with them in their early stages. Hence 
with the material at our disposal, we have to make an attempt 
to ascertain with approximate exactness as to what it must 
have been. 

If wm look to the Vedic hymns, divested of their asso- 
ciations with the well-developed ritual in the days of the Brah- 
rnanas, it should be clear that originally the hymns must have 
been composed for some self-contained rituals. We do not 
want to dispute the fact that the ritual was growing even while 
the hymns were being composed nor the fact that by the time 
the hymns came to be compiled, it must have attained a fairly 
important place ; but as MaxMuller points out at great length,^ 
neither the collection of Vedic hymns has taken place with a 
ritualistic bias nor the ceremonial be considered as having 
attained its Bralimanic growth even in those days, in spite 
of the fact that there have been scattered references to a variety 
of priests as well as materials and implements. The application 
of this conclusion, it appears, that he was not prepared to extend 

^ Ancient Sanshrii Literature, p. M3 and pp 255-60 “Bv- Samhita 
baloags to a period previous to tte complete aseendanoy of Brefima^as* 
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to the ritual of A.pri hymns and hence has remarked that “each 
A.pri hsmin was to be recited by the hotr priest previous to the 
immolation of certain victims. P* 245-6). It is signi- 
ficant that in this connection, he quotes Burnouf and Both, 
apparently indicating that, in this respect, he was prepared 
to be guided by the popular tradition. He notices that the 
composition is clearly ‘artificial’, (p. 245), but as to how and 
why it could have happened, he has nothing to say. On the 
suggestion offered by Ganagari, he forwards a vague conjecture, 
about which, he himself does not seem to be very serious (p. 
246). 

Haug has recognised that in the earliest ritual, hotr 
alone must have been the officiating priest, who later on came 
to be associated with the adhmryio {Ait. B., Introduction, 
p. xxvi) ; but this conclusion he has not tried to apply to the 
Apri hymns, where hotr is the predominant priest. In general 
he believes that the ritual was much advanced even in the days 
of the Vedas (ibid, p. xix). 

Keith, like MaxMuUer recognises the general principle 
that “the ritual of the Sutras is not the ritual of the Veda”, 
that “in early days importance must have belonged to hotf’^ 
that “a simple sacrifice must have been known in the beginning”® 
that “animal sacrifice is hardly noticed, save in the case of 
the important and rare aivamedha sacrifice”, that “Vedic hymns 
are a historical rather than a , liturgical collection” and hence 
“the attempt of Hillebrandt to prove that (p. 15) Rgveda was 
a practical collection of hymns arranged according to their 
relation with the sacrificial ritual must be pronounced to have 
failed.” (p. 1) He has further admitted that “The verses 
used by the priests for yajyas and anuvakyas are taken from 
Rgveda in a very far from natural way, showing only that the 
interest of the composers of the fists of offerings was to find 
some verse, which by connection of sound or sense might be 
thought appropriate.” (p. 10). But the natural inference 
from those statements he does not apply to the Apri hymns 
and hence makes that traditionally vague remark that they 
are for “fore-offerings of ananimal sacrifice” which, as he thinks, 
“are preserved in the different family books of Rgveda and 
are an invaluable proof of the difference of family tradition, 
which is observed in the ritual text-books we have.” 

*■ BeUffion and Philosophy of Veda p. 252- 

, ) ,, ® ibid p. 25S-4 (avesta ‘ssaotr’)- 

; . , 'Description of ritual as in later days exposes ua to a certain danger.’ 
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The vagueness of the conclusions of these scholars, as 
far as the Apri hymns are concerned, is the result of the fact 
that even though they had recognised and admitted that “evi- 
dently they had been composed for some sacrificial ritual”,’’ 
they have not tried to investigate more closely the internal 
evidence provided by the hymns themselves, being the only 
basis for arriving at some reasonable conclusion regarding their 
character, as all of them have- admitted.* 

Before we enter upon a discussion of the various argu- 
ments that would establish the early character of the Apri 
hymns, it is necessary to appreciate an essential point of dis- 
tinction between tlie common hymns of the Egveda on the 
one hand and the Apri hymns on the other. It is this. Even 
though, more or less all the hymns in the Egveda have been 
composed for some sacrificial ritual or the other, the Apri hymns ' 
clearly visualise a sacrificial ritual, with very strong family 
traditions and consequently a self-contained one, with a rather 
unprecedented appeal to the imagination as well as the senti- 
ment of the Vedie poets and their patrons. 

Now we sliall present the various arguments that may 
reasonably help us in arriving at the conclusion that Apri 
hymns must have been composed at a very early stage of the 
Vedic sacrifice. 

(i) The Apri deities : — -With a detailed study of the 
Apri deities,® it becomes clear that the vieAv of Haug, viz., ‘they 
are certain divine beings, who do not receive share in the prin- 
cipal part of the sacrifice’, cannot stand at all. We can see 
that the number of stanzas does not stand for so many inde- 
pendent deities and also that all the deities are not such as 
do not receive share in the principal part of the sacrifice. In 
fact in connection wdth the description of ‘svahakrtis’ almost 
all the important gods of the Vedic pantheon have been men- 
tioned as coming and receiving their share of oblation offered. 
It is further extremely doubtful, rather w’’ell-nigh impossible, 
that these w’-ere the only deities of minor importance at a 4ime, 
when as Haug would take it that the ritual was so much ad- 
vanced to have Apri hymns composed specially for the sake 
of the ‘fore-offerings’. Again, we can see that they oanhot 
be said to be the various accessories of sacrifice that have been 
deified (in which case perhaps their uSe in the fore-offerings 

of. Keith, pp. 254-5, where he describi^; the ritual in its early stag® ; 
and Haug, pp xvi-xxii, discussion on Bv X, 61, 

® MaxMuller A.S.L,, p. 245 ; Emtb'^Beliffion of Veda) p. 266. 

® !Ebis is ready, for. publication aisewbere, ; 
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could have been explained), because no systematic attempt 
seems to have been made to include all the accessories of the 
ritual as would be evident from the non-inclusion of such an 
important part as the vedl. 

Besides, if all these were only subordinately connected 
with the sacrifice, all of them ought to have been glorified and 
invoked in a similar manner. But as we can see, out of 
the w'liole lot, it is only Usasa Nakta and Tisro Devis, who are 
asked to come and sit on the sacred grass like all other regular 
divinities, while in the case of so many of the others, some 
distinctive functions are associated with them. Again we 
can see that no attempt has been made to deify the 'larlm' 
and that ‘smiidh’ and 'ilas' can in no sense be considered as 
divinities at all, as in these two places, only adjectival forms 
from the roots 'samicVd and ‘id’ have been used, wuth Agni 
as the clearly intended divinity. As in barJiu, no attempt 
seems to have been made to glorify ‘ svdMkrtis’ . As regards 
the divine doors, we can clearly see that it is essentially a 
metaphorical conception and the occurrence of it in the midst 
of Apri group revolutionizes the old view, making it impossible 
to say that there can be a set number of clear cut divinities, 
glorified in the Apri hymns. Out of the two divine hotrs, 
we have seen that one is clearly Agni and the other the hotr 
priest. Tvastr has been referred to not because he can ima- 
ginably have any connection with the animal sacrifice ; but 
as far as his function of scattering semen (firstly in the form 
of rain and then the real one) is concerned and which is most 
approprig^tely related with the ordinary sacrificial performances. 
There is no clear indication to say that mnaspati ought to refer 
to the sacrificial post ; on the contrary we can see that he has 
almost been identified with Agni and appears to be closely 
associated with the kindled fire, wherein oblations have been 
offered. It is with reference to the cutting up of these obla- 
tions that Agni appears to have been referred to as ‘daivyas 
samita; there being nothing to point out that the animal- 
slaughterer has been referred to by that word. 

Besides we have seen that Agni is clearly the deity in 
places 1-4 and 11, as also is indicated by the evidence of the 
‘praisa sukta’. This fact as well as the very vivid description 
of fire (in samidh stanzas) can be "well construed only o,n the 
assumption of the ritual intended thereby, centring round 
Agni in the ^ main. . ' - 

Thus the study of the . so-called Apri deities shows that, 
no eleyen deities W6re| sought to be glorified there and conse- 
quently Apri byhn^ ti® be relieved of their- artificial conne'ction 
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with the ' pray dja offerings’. In its turn this fact further indi- 
cates^ that Apri hymns seek to glorify metaphorically a set 
sacrificial performance, \viiich essentially centred round Agni 
and hence which must have been a very simple ritual, naturally 
belonging to the early stages of the Vedic sacrifice. 

(ii) Sacrifice as it is referred to by the Apr! liymns does 
not appear to be a ininoi' aspect of the principal 'sacrifice as 
tire praydja offerings theory would indicate. The expression 
‘this our sacrifice’ is so frequently used that it very clearly 
implies the performance to be the main sacrificial performance 
and not a subordinate one like the praydja offerings. (Of. thus 
‘imam no yajliam at 1.13.8, 1.188.7, 1.142.8, 111.4.8, V.5.7, 
IX. 5.8 ; ‘imaui yajnam’ at V.5.2, III.4.6 ; ‘•nan yajTiani at 

1.13.2, VII.2.7/xA 10.7; at 1.18.8,' X.70.0 ; 

‘nas istaye’ &t X.70.11 ; ‘yajmyajhejatYh.h). This sentimental 
e.xpression further indicates close family affinity that had 
developed round the performance of this ritual. The expression 
'yajne yajne’ at V.5.9 and 'yajnaix' at YII.2.2 further point 
out that these were common performances by family traditions 
and not any elaborate specialised performances of the later 
days. The reference to sacrificial priests also ocrurrs in the 
most general terms and with regard to their functions in an 
ordinary sacrifice. Tims ‘havismat’ at 1.18.1, ‘rtam yat’ at 

1.188.2, ‘Sasamdna’ at 1.142.1 ‘yatasruc at 1.142.5 ; 'barhis 
strndnds' at 1.142.5, ‘barhis bharamdna' at VII.2.4 ‘saparyavas’ 
at Vll.2.4 and ‘djuvMnds’ at VII.2.A 

(iii) This sacrifice is further said to be performed thrice 
a day at times at least, (1.142.3 iris diva dmimiksati; and at 
II1.4.2 iris ahan dyajants). It is said to be performed not in 
a specially constructed sacrificial hall but in the household of an 
ordinary householder, {samkliho adya mawiso d?iro«e X.110.1). 
This same is further supported by the fact that the sacred grass 
is said to be spread at the ‘break of day’ (X.110.4 vrjyate, agre 
anhdm) and Agni is also referred to as enjoying the samidh that 
very time {sudinatve ahndm X.70.1). If any elaborate sacrifice 
were intended to be referred to, there was ample scope for 
doing so at these and such other places and hence it appeare 
that at this stage, the sacrifices were so simple that the main 
activities therein were to kindle samiAh, scatter sacrificial grass, 
pour ghee with a ladle and proclaim svdhd. at the end. 

(iv) In trying to establish' the early character of the 
‘nabhanedistha-sukta’ (x. 61),^ Haug has employed the fact 
of reference to six priests therein as against sixteen of the later 
days to iucVuiate its early character. He is of course right 
in doing so. Now if we apply the same argument to our hymns, 

^ fi. Iritm/H- rv. 1 A_00 
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which, it should specially be noted, are obviously equally sacri- 
ficial in character then we get a very interesting result for 
our problem. If Apris really formed a part of the elaborate 
Soma ritual, here was an opportunity for clear reference to 
the priests. But we find here that there is only one priest 
that is referred to in very glorif 5 dng terms and that is ‘hotr’. 
Side by side with him, 'adhvarym’ have also been mentioned 
at Yli.2.4, but clearly with reference to their subordinate 
status as assisting the scattering of the sacrificial grass (fcar/w's 
pravrnjate). The discussion in ‘daivyd hotdrcV has indicated 
to us that this same hotr used to be the composer of the hymn 
as the adjectives like ‘fedm’ would show. This state of affairs, 
viz., where the composer would act as the hotr priest must 
have belonged to the very early stages of the Vedic sacrifice. 
As Haug has remarked, the adhvaryus also belong to a very 
early stage of the institution of sacrifice (Ait. B., mtro., p. xvi). 
And hence a reference to them in the Apri hymns with a pre- 
dominant position ,to the hotr indicates a stage when the ritual 
though not in its infancy, had not developed any tendencies 
of growing to or attaining its later Brahmanic proportions. 

(v) The reference to the only technical expression 'svdhd' 
is further significant in this connection ; even the expressions 
'istam', 'vitam’, ‘ahhigdrtam'’ , ‘vasat hrtayn’ to be spoken by 
the priest on different occasions belong’ to a fairly early period 
of the Vedic _ sacrifice as Haug points out (p. xviii). Their 
non-mention in the Apri hymns, where they could have been 
mentioned with propriety, can help us in justifiably concluding 
that Apri hymns belong to a stage of ritual when "svdhd' was 
the only expression of religio-magical significance and hence 
could find a glorifying place in this metaphorical glorification 
of the then sacrificial ritual. 

(vi) This same conclusion would further be suggested 
by the position of Apri nyums in the midst of Agni group. A'! 
it is well knovm, that the Eg\mdic collection of hymns has 
beer., done on a definite basis. Hence, the place of Apri hvmns 
in the early parts of the family mandalas particularly 111.8 
III.4, V.5, -¥11.2) indicates on the one hand that they^ belong 
to the earlier period of the composition of the Vedic hymns, 
and on the other that from the beginning they have been con- 
sidered as Agni hymns, in spite of the so called Variety of deities 
existing therein. ■ This latter indication is more significant 
inasmuch as in the early period, so many Apri deities were 
hot considered as intend©4 herein 'but only Agni, suggesting 
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their connection with some predominantly fire-ritual. Agni 
is clearly the deity of the stanzas 1-4 and 11, is predominantly 
mentioned in the seventh and the tenth places and at other 
places as well the connection with Agni is pretty evident through 
the simple sacrificial ritual. A ritual in which Agni is tiie 
all-in-all deity can only have belonged to the rather early stage 
of the Yedic sacrifice. 

(vii) The general tone _of the Apri hymns further shows 
that in the beginning, the Apri hymns could have nothing to 
do with any well developed ritual as such. They describe a 
very simple occurrence : “0 Agni, you are kindled with samidh, 
the sacred grass is scattered, your flames are spreading, bring 
the gods here, make our offerings sweet for them ; may the 
gods come, sit on the harhis, enjoy the oblations accompanied 
svdlid and in return give us hero sons through Tvastr to 
continue the sacrificial tradition.” 

(viii) The offerings are referred to in the most general 
terms (1.18.11, etc.) and they are said to be enjoyed by all the 
gods, without any distinction. In order that they should be 
enjoyed, they are to be sweetened by Agni. At VII. 2.2, they 
are said to be ‘twofold’ (ubhayani), clearly excluding the re- 
motest possibilitj'- of their referring to the sacrificial beast. 
At X.110.10, ‘havya’ is said to be sweetened by ‘mcdhu and 
'glirta'. This shows that Soma and butter were the two chief 
constituent parts of the sacrifice which was in prevalence then. 
Soma was apparently associated with sacrifice from very early 
times but, for want of more research into the matter, it cannot 
be said with any certainty as to when exactly animal slaughter 
came to be associated with the Soma sacrifice. But there can 
hardly be any two opinions as to the fact that animal sacrifice 
must have been a fairly late development and that originally 
the sacrifice with simpler offerings like milk, ghee,- Soma juice, 
etc., must have been prevalent. Thus this fact combined with 
the simple notion of Agni bringing all the gods to the sacrifice 
and their receiving the oblations without any distinction indi- 
cates that the ritual implied in the Apri hymns must have been 
a pretty simple one. 

(ix) The apparently very close connection between the 
Apri hymns on the one hand and the Afringan prayers in Avesta 

^ The idea of Agni bringing the gods and sacrificing to them is so fre- 
quently repeated that it cannot be said to be just accidental. Thus ‘Devan 
avaha’ (1.13.1, 1.142.1, X-llO.l, ‘Devan avakfi’ 1.188.8,11.3.3, in.4.1,X.70.3 
‘Dtivanyaja’ (II.3.1,X.701,II.S.7) ‘Devan yakgi’ (1.18.1,1.142.11, 11.3.3,111.4.3, 
X.70.4, X llO. 8, 9) ; ‘urdhvam adhvaram kmu’, VII.'2.7, X.110,2 (‘yajiiam 
madhumantam kr 143.2, 1.142.3, V. 6. 2, IH. 1. 2.) 
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on the other also (as the disenssion in an earlier section would 
show) indicates that the Apris must have belonged to a very 
early stage of Vedio sacrifice, because it was thought desirable 
to retain them in some form or other even by the dissenters , 
from the older religion apparently as they were connected 
with an older rite and had come to develop essentially very 
strong family associations with them. 

(x) The discussion on the word Aprf, given elsewhere, 
would also indicate that the hymns must have been written 
long before the name was applied to them, which in its turn 
would show that the hymns came to be written at a very 
early stage of the Vedio sacrifiGe. 

In the light of the evidence, set forth above, it would 
be interesting to consider as to why the Apri hymns must have 
come to be composed, which possibly out of them was the 
earliest one, and when and why the name Apri was associated 
with them, and why later they came to be taken with the praydja 
offerings. Lastly we may also attempt an approximate re- 
construction of the ritual, intended therein. 

IT 

A Theory as to why the first Apri hymn came to be written 

After the results of the previous discussion are borne 
in mind, viz., (i) the Apri hymns must have some very clear 
sacrificial association, (ii) they rnust have been written at a 
fairly early period of Vedic sacrifice, (hi) the ritual they visualise . 
must be a protty sunple one, there would not be much difficulty 
in understanding as to why the first hymn of that type came 
to be composed. 

In the early days, as one can easily understand, sacri- 
ficial bias must have been subordinate to the poetic instinct 
and hence earlier hymns must have come to be written with a 
stronger poetic urge. Daily sacrifice had come to stay, wliere 
oblations must have been offered to a variety of deities. From 
the mention of practically all the important gods of the Vedic 
pantheon in the Apri hymns, it is clear that by that time separate 
hymns had come to be written in honour of all those different 
deities. Eitual was not very much advanced except perhaps 
in some cases, wnere offerings were offered thrice a day. Agni 
was still the most important deity, being instrumental,“ in addi- 
tion to his divinity, in brmging the gods to the sacrifice of the 
mortal: Hnfer was stillthe;m^t important priest, being assisted 
by a few especially as the rituaf had still 
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not become a complicated one. ■ The function of Apni in in- 
voking the gods had already been grasped by the poet’s ima- 
gination as being similar to that of tile hotr priest and conse- 
quently Agni had come to be designated as the Hotr of the 
gods (1.13.1,4,8 ; 1.142.8 ; II.3.1 , 111.4.3,4 ; X.70.3 ; X.l 10.3,0,11). 
He was however distinguished from the mortal priests of that 
name by describing that Agni was so from very ancient times 
{'fradwaa Jiota' II.3.1, X.110.11) or was the first Hold priest 
{ilas fmthxrnmn liotaram III.4.8 ; ynvhas hotd X.110.3) or was 
the first Hotr priest established by Mann {asi hotd manurhitas 
1.13.4), the first mortal to offer sacrifice. This poetic idea of 
Agni being the hotr combined with the importance attached 
to the function of the mortal priest of that name found meta- 
phorical glorification in the conception of ‘Daivya Hotara’ in 
the AprI hymn. As a result of tins metaphorical fusion of 
the two, they have been very aptly described as ''praihamd 
hotdrn’, the first priests (1.188.7, 11.17, III.4.7, X.110.7). 

imagery of fire rising up with smoke and flames had 
still very great appeal to the imagination of the poet (ef. VII.2.1); 
and hence he asks the fire to rise up with tiie oblations and 
go to tlie gods (X.70.1 Tmllwo hhava). Tjie sacred grass was 
poetically conceived as being soft like wool {firnamvimda V.5.4), 
because it was to be tlie seat of the gods. The result of the 
sacrifice, xva., favour of the gods, which would manifest through 
corn (which would help the birth of hero sons through semen) 
was elear’l}’ appreciated. This was naturally associated with 
Tvastr and in this way he was given a place in the metaphorical 
glorification of the sacrifice. 

To appreciate the inclusion of the conception of ‘divine 
doors’ in the Apri hymns, one thmg should be very clearly noted. 
It is this. In these early days gods were not visualised so much 
with anthropomorphic details as with their original aspects 
as those pariiouiar phenomenon of nature. So when the poet 
is expecting the gods to come to the sacrifice and receive obla- 
tions, it is only in a metaphorical sense and not with reference 
to any actual arrival, as understood in the later days. And 
then the metaphorical arrival of the gods, combined with their 
association with Agni has given rise to the peculiar conception 
of the divine doors and it is for tins reason that the description 
of the doors in the Apri hymns does hot agree with any other 
explanation. 

Agni happened to be naturally : the most favourite deity 
being the nearest one as well as easily approachable. At the 
same time his connection with the gods who were far away 
could not be forgotten and it is for this reason that the twofold 
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conception of Agni as NaraSamsa and Tanxinapat had come 
into existence. But as both were not considered as distinctly 
different from each other, we find them mentioned according 
to the family traditions. Thus these so ‘called deities came 
to be mcluded in this metaphorical glorification. 

The tribe of Bharatas was clearly the most popular one 
while the sacrificial ritual was growing. This growth was 
apparently taking place on the banks of the great Egvedio 
river Sarasvati and its tributaries. Bharatas were the first to 
attain such predominance and hence their family deity or deities 
naturally came to be associated with the sacrificial ritual. 
The first offering to the gods was also poetically sought to be 
glorified like the first Hotr priest and it found expression in the- 
oonception of ‘ila’, thus enabling the poet to form a trinity 
of divinities, all having poetic association with the sacrifice. 

The begiiming and the end of the Apri hymns both em- 
phasize the poetic character of their composition. Thus whereas 
the hymn begins with the reference to samidhs, which also 
form the beginning of a sacrifice, it ends mth the reference 
to ‘svahd’, which also mark the end of the sacrificial performance. 
Poetically the beginning and the end are perfectly faultless. 

In this way with the development of these poetic asso- 
ciations, there naturally came into existence one poetic com- 
position which combined all these together in one place. There 
were already different hymns, written in honour of different 
deities and hence it was not necessary to mention their charac- 
teristics in such a type of hymn. But at the same time such 
a hymn was not to characterize any specialised sacrifice in 
honour of any particular deity but one where all the divinities 
would receive their share without any distinction. The offerings 
of ghee and Soma juice were such that they could be enjoyed 
by all the gods. In the midst of divinities, the predominance 
of Agni can be easily understood and explained under these 
circumstances as we have seen above. 

This universal character of the first Apri hymn, must 
have distinctly appealed both to the imagination and the devo- 
tion of the people of one family in the first instance and then 
later to those of other families as well, who must have thought 
of adopting a similar course for their own families. In this 
way it appears that the different Apri hymns came to be written. 

This poetic effort must then have been associated with 
a ritual which of course would- be a simple one, symbolic of all 
the variety of sacrifices offered in honour of the different deities. 


A FAMILY HYMN OF THE AGASTYAS 

By 

H. D. Vei/Ankab, 

Wilson College, Bombay. 

1. I have attempted to prove elsewhere, that the Egvedic 
families have in their collections a hymn or hymns which may 
be properly described as their Family Hymn or Hymns in view 
of the fact that they describe in them some unusual exploit 
of an early ancestor or rather, the Founder of the Family, 
trying to show his super-human character and powers. In 
some of these this early ancestor is represented as having the 
privilege of a direct contact with the great gods like Indra, 
while in others he is shown as performing some miracle, some 
unusual exploit which 'is impossible for ordinary men, with 
the help of the deities. Thus it was found how five of the six 
Family Mandalas contained such Family Hymns, while one, 
namely, the Second did not appear to have any. A conjecture 
may be hazarded i]i this connection, though at present it does 
not seem to liave any very sound foundation. 

2. Among the Family Mandalas, i.e., Mandalas II to 
VII, the Mandala of the Grtsanaadas appears to have been 
first compiled and offered for inclusion m the Rk Samhita. 
The idea of composing and putting such a hymn in their group 
did not possibly strike them and hence we do not find any 
hymn m it which may be properly described as a Family Hymn. 
The Visvamitras came next and probably set the ball rolling 
by putting two hymns in their collection of the Indra hymns, 
one which recounts how the great Visvamitra stopped two 
mighty rivers at their confluence so as to allow his followers, 
the Bharatas, to go beyond them with all their luggage and 
booty, and the other which describes how he officiated at the 
great Horse-sacrified performed by his patron Sudas after his 
world-victory. One of the hymns is placed at the end of the 
Indra group perhaps by chance or considerations of arrange- 
ment, but without any intention of giving it greater prominence 
over others. The Vamadevas took up the hint and put in the 
midst of their Indra hymns (its position being dictated by the 
number of its stanzas) a glorious hymn which declared how the 
ancient Vamadeva was great and old enough to enjoy a con- 
versation with deities like Indra and Aditi, on a basis of equality. 
The Atris followed them and brought at the end of their Indra 
group a hymn which gives a glowing description of how the 
great Atri delivered the sun from a calamity with the help of 
Indra and his own magical powers. The Bharndvajas similarly 
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put a hymn at the end of their Indra Group, in wiiich their 
ancestor is painted as the great magician-sage who with his 
magical chants protected Divodasa’s war-chariot and war- 
drums in his long-drawn battles with the Dasa chiefs Sambara 
and Varcin. The Vasisthas came last and put in two such 
hymns one afc the beginning and the other at the end of their 
Indra group ; in the first Vasistha’s great influence with Indra 
is described, showing how on account of it, his patron Sudas, 
the Bharata king, could win the unbelieveable victory over 
the ten kings who opposed him, while in the other, Vasistha 
is glorified as an incarnation of the divine son of Mitra-Varuna, 
born from the celestial nymph called UrvasL 

8. I have presumed that the .order in which these Family- 
collections appear in the Rk Samhita is also the order in which 
they were compiled and introduced there ; and this is also borne 
out by the continually rising number of stanzas which are 
contained in them. Thus Mantlalas II to VII have respec- 
tively 429, 617, 589, 727, 765, and 841 stanzas in them. The 
ascending order of the stanzas is violated only by the Vama- 
devas and it is possible that for some now unknown reason 
they yielded their second place among the Madhyamikas to 
the Visvamitras. In all these oases, the Family Hymns find' 
a place in the midst of the Indra hynms and this is quite natural, 
because Indra is the greatest and worthiest among the gods 
who may be associated with wonderful exploits. , 

4. Outside the Family Mandaias, "we find a similar hymn 
in the Agastya group hi the 1st Mandala. It is 1.165. The 
Agastya group begins with the hymns to the .Maruts, in which 
Indra also prominently figures novr and then. The Agastyas 
appear to be specially favourable to the Maruts, and disclose 
a consciousness of having done something for these deities in 
coimection with their share in a sacrifice. It is likely that 
the Agastyas w^ere the first to offer a sacrifice jointly to Indra 
and the Maruts in view of the great and constant help which 
Indra derives from them. The Agastyas evidently regarded 
themselves as the great favourities of Indra and possibly on 
the strength of this assumption they proceeded to take* this 
new move in favour of the Maruts. ' One Agastya poet actually 
says that the Agastyas are the great favourites of Indra both 
‘today and tomorrow’ and this he significantly declares, at the 
end of a Marut hymn namely Fl67 {vayam adya indrasya 'prestlm 
vaycm im). This ne’w mbye of some early Agastya seems 
to have been pMtically represented by the later Agastyas as 
a glorioti^S exploit of th^r early ancestor who secured for the 
Martits an iioRourable share at the sacrifice as Indra’s companions 
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at the table, after appeasing Indra who was at first violently 
opposed to this proposal of the Agastya leader. 

5. The hymn 1.165 stands at the oominenceinent of the 
group of hymns addressed to the Maruts by the Agastyas as 
said above. It contains 15 stanzas and is conceived as con- 
taining a dialogue Ijetween Indra and the Maruts, in which 
Indra first flatly refuses to recognise the Maruts as his table 
companions, but ultimately becomes reconciled to that position 
when his matchless and 'independent power is unwaveringly 
recognized by all concerned. As usual, all the events of the 
episode as conceived by the Agastya poet are not completely 
given in this hynln ; soine of them have to be found out from 
two other hymns namely, 1.170 and 1.171. Yet 1.165 must 
be regarded as the chief exponent of this glorious episode, since 
it contains the chief dialogue between, Indra and tlie IMaruts 
and the final recomdlemejit rendiiing in tiie introduction of the 
latter to xigastya’s special sacrifice. \Ve. may tlxiis describe 
1.165 as the Family Ilymn of the Agastyas in accordance with 
the view expressed al:»ove. 

6. As a matter of fact, tlie part played by tlie ancient 
Agastya in the reconc-ilemant and his talk Avith Irnlrti on the 
one hand and with the Maruts on tlie other sliould have found 
a place in this Family Hiunn, since this is the chief thing of 
which the later Agastyas could be proud ; yet these are actually 
found in 1.170 and 171. This would 'seem to militate against 
the view that such hymns were intentionally composed with 
a definite purpose and in emulation with each other. But 
whether consciously or unconsciously composed, these hymns 
do contain some unusual glorious exploit of the early ancestor 
or rather the Founder of the Family, and for that reason, may 
be described as the Family Hymns. 

7. I propose to deal with this hymn along with its supple- 
ments namely, 1.170 and 171, in the present article. I shall 
give a close translation of all the three Avith brief notes at the 
end ; but first, I shall try to reconstruct the AAdxole episode as 
it seems to me to have existed in the imagination of the Agastya 
poet. I shall of course stick to the actual words of the hymns 
as far as possible, in this attempt at reconstruction of the different 
events of this episode. 

8. On one occasioxx, the ancient Agastya proposed to 
offer a sacrifice jointlij to Indra and the Maruts and accordingly 
sent his invitations ' to Ixoth. India came and was Avaffing 
to receive his share : jxist then the whole host of the Maruts 
appears on the scene for the same purpose. Indra Avas wholly 
ignorant of this neAV move of the Agastyas and quite innocently 
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as it would seem, accosts the Maruts about the purpose of their 
visit to that place (165.1 ; 2). In this question, India’s tone 
is quite friendly and merely discolses his curiosity to know their 
destination. He of course has guessed that they had arrived 
to receive some one’s hymns and sacrifice ; but he least sus- 
pected that they had come to share these with him at the same 
place. The Maruts on the other hand appear quite confident 
of their host’s good will and sincerity in inviting them there 
and in a tone of self-exultation and in a jocular vein repeat 
the same question to Indra (165.3). The words ekah, satpatih 
and mdhinah in ah and the whole of the second half would seem 
to suggest that they thought Indra knew how he was to share 
the sacrifice along with them as his worthy companions and 
that he was merely joking in asking the question. Indra, 
however, did not know anything in the matter as the Agastyas 
had not informed him beforehand of their new move, depending 
upon the great favour of Indra which they enjoyed. So, suddenly 
and with a little impatience Indra replies that he had come 
there to receive hymns, Soma and other offerings at Agastya’s 
sacrifice (165.4). The Maruts thereupon rejoin in that same 
jocular vein that they too had been there according to their 
sweet will for the same purpose (165.5). Indra now loses his 
temper and questions their right to be there, strongly objecting 
to. their use of the word svadhd or sweet will and also wanting 
to know what had happened to that svadM of theirs at the 
time of fighting with the Ahi ! He reminds them how at that 
time they had left him alone and how in spite of that he had 
come out successful. Indra meant to say that such deserters 
had no right to a sacrifice and much less as his table-companions 
(165.6). The Maruts now realise their mistake in misunder- 
standing India’s attitude and request Agastya to explain the 
real situation to Indra. But Agastya too, was absolutely 
helpless at this juncture and -could not even raise his voice to 
address Indra in the matter. Indra would not under any cir- 
cumstances, allow Agastya to offer a sacrificial share to the 
Maruts even though it was designed and already set aside 
(171.4). On the other hand, Indra threatened to kill Agastya 
if he offered anything to the Maruts (170.2). Seeing this, 
the Maruts at once give up their jovial attitude, assume a serious 
expression and themselves try to pacify Indra by explaining- 
to him how they claimed merely to. be his companions and 
friends and not independent warriors like him, reminding him 
at the same time how he had performed many of his exploits 
in their company ,(165.7)» Indra is still not inchned to cool 
down and says that he; did not need anybody’s assistance to 
hist. 'exploits i , (16^,8). The Maruts then, in despair 
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appeal to Agastya, cliarging him -with insincerity (170.3); 
and Agastya makes his position clear to them (171.4). On 
this occasion, Agastya seems to have requested Indra to permit 
him to offer the sacrificial share to the Maruts as it was already 
promised to them, agreeing at the same time not to repeat 
such a folly in the future; but Indra is not inclined to grant 
the request owing to uncertainty of the future and unreliability 
of human nature and promise (170.1). Agastya makes one 
more attempt to appease Indra in favour of the Maruts explaining 
to him how they were like brothers to him and so how it would 
be proper for him to share the sacrifice with them (170.2 ; also 
cf. 1.169.1; 6; 7). The Maruts pick up this suggestion and 
unreservedly acknowledge the matchless powers of Indra 
(165.9). Indra now once more repeats his possession of match- 
less powers. (165.10) and then finally completely yields to the 
persuasions of the Maruts and Agastya. He willingly accepts 
the Maruts as his dear companions and beloved friends (165.11 ; 
12). Agastya then invites the Maruts to accept his prayers 
and offerings as already promiaed (165.13) and orders his 
followers to make the necessary preparations for the grand 
sacrifice (170.4). The Maruts then decide to accept the sacrifice 
after mutual deliberation (165.14) and finally, Indra is urged 
once more to accept the sacrificial offerings in the company 
of the Maruts (170.5). 

9. I shall now subjoin a translation of these hymns 
with brief explanatory notes. 

Translation 

. 1 . 165 . Indra Speaks : — (1) With what common beauty 
have the Maruts, who are of the same age and have a common 
abode, associated themselves ? With what intention and 
whence have they come ? The mighty ones sing a mighty 
song with a desire for treasures. (2) Whose hymns have the 
youthful gods liked ? Who has attracted the Maruts at his 
sacrifice ? With which admiring thought should we stop them 
who are flying like hawks in the mid-air? (3) The Maruts 
Speak : — From where have you come all alone, oh Indra, though 
you are great and a true commander? What do you want 
thus ? Having met us who are well decorated, you greet us ; 
you may therefore speak out what you desire from us. (4) 
Indra speaks : Hymns and prayers as also the pressed juices 
are very agreeable to me ;. (through them) my vigour, my raised 
Vajra, goes forth. (The saorificers) long for me ; the hymns 
lovingly approach us and these bur bay horses carry us towards 
them. (5) The Maruts reply :~Pbr this same reason, indeed, 
have we y'oked our spotted deer, shaving adorned our person^. 
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and being associated with our own innermost, self -strong powers, 
oil Indra. You have indeed (only) imitated our self-will. ■ (6) 
Indra B]3eaks : — Where was that self-will of yours, oh Maruts, 
when you left me behind all alone to do the killing of Ahi ? 
It is well linowui, how (at that time) I humbled (the pride) 
of every enemy witli my weapons, being fierce, fiery and mighty. 
(7) The Maruts speak ; — You have performed many (brave 
deeds) with our common powders as your companions, oh mighty 
Bull ! And surely we shall perform many more by our powder, 
if we so desire, oh most powerful Indra, oh Maruts ! (8) Indra 
replies : — I killed Vrtra, oh Maruts, becoming mighty by means 
of m-y own Indralike lustre. It w-as I wiio mad® these all- 
beautiful waters easily accessible to man, with my Vajra in 
my arms. (9) The Maruts speak : — Your (lustre) is surely 
resistless, oh Ma.gb.avan. Yciiie, indeed no one, is known to 
be like you among the gods. None wiio is born now or wns 
born in the past is aide to reach you ; do perform those (deeds) 
which you will to do, oh mighty god. (10) Indra Speaks : — 
All-reaching must my power ba considered, though I am all 
alone, (in ail deeds) which I boldly propose to perform with 
determijiation. For, oh Maruts, I am faauous as fierce ; Indra 
alone is the master of ail things which I move. (11) The hymn, 
the prise worth hearing, which you composed in person for 
myself, i.e., Indra, tlve ])owerful and migb.ty friend of yours, 
just here as my friends, has gladdened me, oh v;ar-like Maruts. 
(12) You, oh Maruts, who. are shining brightly thus hy my side 
and who bestow (upon the saorificer) lasting fame and nourishing 
food, have always delighted me in the past and may please 
me irow'and in future, when I look at you who are endowed 
with lovely forms. (13) Agastya speaks Who has indeed 
glorified you just here,' oh Maruts ? (It is I). Do come towards- 
us who are your friends, oh friends. Housing our prayers, 
oh beautiful one.3, he the appreciators of these my sacrificial 
rites. (14) Tlie Leader of the Maruts speaks : — Since the 
sacrificial prayer of this clescendent of Mana has brought us 
here in order that lie might serve us as a poet serves a helpful 
master, turn yourself, oh Maruts, willingly to that singer. The 
singer has sung tiiese songs for you. (15) This hymn, this 
song of the poet Mandarya of the Meaia family is for you, oh 
Maruts. May he win vigour with food for the bod 3 % May 
we obtain food and a host of followers wdrose liberality is quick. 

, ^ I. 170. Indra Speaks :-r^(l.) It is neither now nor to- 

morrow ; who knows what has not yet happened ? The mind 
of an ordinary person has to be, waited upon and what is even 
“ thou|hyqut vanishes away. (2) Agastya 
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fjpeaks ;--Wii.y do 3 'ou seek to kill us oh Indra? The Maruts 
are }^our brothers. Arrange well with thenr; do not kill us 
in 3 ’our chisli (w'ilii the llaruts). (8) The Alaruts speak 
Wliy do 3 'ou disregard us, oh Brother Agastya, being our lirend ? 

^,Ve surely know what your will is ; you do not desire to give 
us rdone anything. (4) Agastya Bpeaks May they prepare 
the Vedi ; may they enkindle the lire in front td it. Let us 
both porfur.n a sacrifice fm jmu, (oil Iiidra), where the immortal 
gods 1 . 0 ., tile Maruts, will feel animated, (o) A"ou rule over 
all treasures, oh lord of riches ; you are the best bestower of 
friends, oh lord of friends. Do agree with the Maruts, oh Indra ; 

"itud then enjoy our offerings at the proper season. 

I. Til. (1) I approach you with this prayer; with this ^ '| 

well-sung hymn I beg the favour of the victorious ones. Strike 
down the feelings of Jiatred (of the foes) with a iiaicpy (vaiiid), 
by means of your secret lores ; do unyoke your Iiurscs. (2) 

This respectful pritcer composed wdtii mind and heart, is offered 
to you, oh divine nlaruts. Because, you are the promoters 
of only a respeetfid pra}^’:, t^onie to this accepting it with your 
mind. (8) Mtiy the Alaruts be gracious to us when praised ; 
and may the Maghavan be the best bringer of bliss, when praised. 

May our lovely wooden tubs of Soma be always ready to start 
upwards (to the gods), with, a desire to conc|uer. (4) Agastya 
e.xplams to the Maruts : — Eumiing awtiy from this haixghty 
Indra, (I stood) shaking with fear oh Maruts. The offerings 
were specially prepared for you ; (but) we removed them away 
(for fear of Indra). Take pity on us. (5) Bestow on us fame 
by which the Manas wdll become known as the Shining Ones . 
by their power, at the breaks of the many Mornings, oh Bull, 
a fierce and firm-footed giver of strength as you are, along with 
the fierce Maruts. (6) Protect these brave men from a stronger 
enemy, oh Indra ; in the company of the very wise Maruts, 
have your dislike for us completely removed. As the habitual 
victor, be the bestower of riches on us ; may we obtain food 
and a host of followers of quick liberality. 

Notes 

1. 165. (1) arcanti hipmn : Of. , III. 82. Soft, msuya : 

The vasu is probably the expected sacrificial share. (2) rmha 
nana^d : Of. VI. 40. 4ab. (8) The word eha is contrasted with 
mdhina and .$atfati ; one who is a great and true- commander 
ought not to be all alone, „but should be surrounded by liis 
faithful followers, and friend8/h^6.|>heyM^ frcchme: 

of. IV. 18.2d. (4) sw3wah subjects oiiyaHi; 

or, iuvna as an atij. as at {immah marutaK) ; IX,79.5 

[iu^malp madah). prahhrb prti Wif U often- used 'with 
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Vajra ; cf. I.61.12a& ; YM.lc; II.S0.3b. In c, the subject is 
yajamdndh supplied ; cf. I.24.11b ; 80.10b ; IX.99.5d. uMhd 
prati haryanti : cf. V.57.1c. me-nah : Difference in number as 
at IV.42.1; also cf. X.86.8g. (5) d : ‘Both of us, i.e., Indra and 

the Maruts, have followed their self-will in visiting the sacrifice 
of Agastya.’ (6) In d, Bup-glj svadMm as the object of anamam, 
from a ; nam used as a transitive root as at II.24.2 {natvdni 
anamat) ; VII.56.19b {sahah sahasa d namanti). (7) The stanza 
like the 14th, is addressed by the leader of the Maruts first to 
Indra and then to his followers (in d). (8) d : Cf. III.31.16ob. 
I take siiga to mean ‘easily accessible’ and not ‘easily fordable’ 
as others take it. The waters were inaccessible to man as 
they were held up by Vitra ; Indra killed Vitra and released 
them for man ; s^iga is used only with pathin or adhmn in Ev. 
(9) a : Supply vlryam (1. 80.7b), orTcsatram (VII.84.11 ; VIII.90.5). 
d after anuttam is exclaimative, as at VIII.46.21a {wad a). 
nahir : na : Eepetition of the negative for emphasis, be .-Cf. 
1.81.5; VII.32.23. d: Cf. VII. 20.1 b ; also IV.30.23. Jearisyd is 
either equal to harisydh or, a (future) passive participle like 
'kartvd. (12) amdyah is adj. of srams and is a shortened form 
of anediyas (‘far off, lasting’). Or, supply ganah (cf. I.87.4ac; 
V.61.13ab) referring to the Maruts. c: sam caksyd : Irregular 
use of the absolutive. (13) a: The expected answer is ‘It is 
I, the singer’. Cf. similar questions at IV.25.1-3. nmeda or 
navedas is ‘appreciative patron’; cf. IV.27.4c; V.12.8b; 66.8c. 

(14) The words are spoken by the leader of the Maruts as in 
V.7. He addresses them to his followers to see if they agree 

. with him as in the last case. Both duvasydt and cakre are to 
be construed with yat as their accent shows, duvase na kdruh : 
dums with this accent on the 2nd syllable is a noun of agency, 
meaning ‘a helpful master or patron.’ That duvas is here used 
of the deity is beyond doubt ; cf. I.119.10b ; III.61.8b ; VI.36.6a. 

(15) G : Construe isd tame vaydm d ydslsta where my dm d ydsista 
is equivalent to vaydm adhikrtya d ydsista. 

1. 170. (1) I construe this as Indra’s reply to Agastya’s 
request to permit him to offer to the Maruts, only on that day, 
since he bad already invited them, though he should have 
consulted Indra before doing so. It is perhaps possible to 
construe a as a reference to the poet’s claim that Indra belongs 
to him both ‘to-day and to-morrow’ (1.165. 10a), and so he 
could assume Indra’s permission in any act of his, as he was 
very dear to Indra. cd show how an ordinary man cannot 
bo reli^ upon tO' Carry out his promise without constant per- 
suation (c,‘ :A man . has to' be, waited upon or persuaded for 
©airrymg, bis ■ ^bere is the danger of 
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his forgetting what he has promised. (2) nah refers to Agastya 
in both the places, smmrana is ‘the meeting’, here ‘a, dash’, 
of course of Inclra and the Maruts ; cf. I.165.3c {mhhmaih mm 
ardnah). (3) awichhyam it: do not desire to give onlv 

to us ; but you do desire to give to Indra.’ (4) te in' d refers 
to Indra. amrlanya cetanam : Of. te devasya cetanam (IV.T.2ab). 
Or, cetanam may be taken as an adjective of yapiain in d for 
which cf. III.12.2& ; VIII.13.18a&, so that amrtiMja cdanam 
yajnam would mean ‘a sacrifice which would animate the im- 
mortals, i.e., the Maruts.’ tanammhai : Very likely, the other 
person intended by the dual is the same as is meant in te, namely, 
Indra himself. India’s help was essential for performing the 
joint sacrifice to Indra and the Maruts. Geldner (Translation, 
p. 216) thinks that tliQ other person’ is Agastya’s son ; not 
likely. Similarly Max Muller’s or rather Grassiiiann’s ‘husband 
and wife’ is to be rejected. (6) In a Indra is acknowledged 
as the uncontested ruler, but in h, he is also said to be the best 
‘friend- maker’; this suggests that even though Indra is all- 
powerful, yet he should allow the Maruts to be his friends and 
table-companions as desired by Agastya. mitrdndm dliesthdh : 
cf. mitram enam dadhdma (X. 108.3) ; also expression like mitre 
kite (X.132.5), ndtradhiti (1.120.9) and mitradkitdni (X.100.4). 
mitrapato occurs only here and perhaps is meant to explain 
India’s position (Pali) with reference to the Mitras namely, 
the Maruts. 

1. 171. (1) c : rardnatd is a very irregular form ; according 

to the Pada Patha, it seems to be an instrumental form of the 
present participle (which then must be supposed to have taken 
both the Atmane and Parasmai Pada terminatiojis ; or perhaps 
rardnati as a denom. verb) after which we must supply some word 
like manasd (cf. v. 2c below, and also expressions like ahelatd 
manasd II.32.3 ; VII.67.7 and sumndyatd manasd at II.32.2). 
vedyd is ‘some superior knowledge not possessed by ordinary 
men’; cf. VI.9.1 ; X.71.1. At Vn.21.5 the word seems to be 
used in the sense of ‘magical knowledge.’ If this meaning is 
accepted liere, construe vedydbJtih held ni dhatta^ strike down 
feelings'' of hatred together with the vedyds of the enemy.’ (2) 
hrdd manasd : The double expression signifies the intensity of 
feehngs ; cf. I.61.2c ; IV.58.61) ; VL28.5d/ Vn.98.2c and X.177.1b. 
d : namasah vrdhdsah : cf. III.29.10 (»o vardh-aya girdh) ; VIII. 
6.32 {pra vardhaya matim) ; YTLhBQ.7 {hrahmdni vardhayan) ; 
IX.40.5 (jaritur vardhaya girafe) ; also X.25.10f7 ; 141.61>. (4) 
Cf. 1.170.2. niiitdni: ‘specially whptt^, i.e., prepared for !’ 
Cf. VII.18.2d ;■ 6b. (6) sah%yasdh,i.e.,:martdi; cf. IV.53.lc. 

avaydtaheldh : cf. IV. 1.4b. dadhdho, i.e., dravimm ; cf. IX.96.12c. 


THE EGVEDIO THEORY OP POETRY 

By 

P. S. SHA.STBt, M.A., 

Madras. 

Rgveda saiiihita is primarily an anthology of beautiful 
poems’ devoted to the lyrical outbursts of the poets in those 
times. The compilation of this mighty volume marks the last 
phase of a great civilization and culture, and of a freeman’s 
worship of Beauty. The seers sang of beauty of the familiar 
and the unfamiliar. The shining and lustrous dav/n, the starry 
nights, the effulgent rays of the rising sun, the bright sim at 
noon, the sublime sunset, the tlumder and the rain, and the 
tempestuous .monsoon — m'e all endowed with beauty. They 
celebrated the beauty of the beneficient powers behind every 
aspect of nature, which blessed humanity and made life happy 
here and hereafter. They sang of the Beauty of their visions. 
They lived a beautiful life in the environments of ideal Beauty 
and they always sang of Beauty, Actual and Ideal. 

; In the vedic times, poetry w'as held as a thing of a 
very high order. The poets themselves speak about their 
art. They knew about the symraetrj’’ and artistic finish of 
their compositions. They regarded then- compositions as works 
of art and not as har-ing religious importance. Art itself was 
their religion. In the Rigv'eda there is no other religion than 

the worship of art-the -worship of Beauty. 

' 

The vedic poets have settled and advanced convictions 
regarding the form and matter, unity of impression, conception 
and expression of their vision, and other details. Their whole 
theory can be epitomised under the verbs ‘ki-’, ‘taks-’, ‘ir-’ 
(including ‘vac-’, ‘bru-’, and ‘bhar-’), ‘jan-’, and ‘srj-’. These 
occur in the passages where they say they have composed the 
songs. The first , two talk about the formal aspect of poetry, 
while tlie last two deal with matter. The third fuses and 
blends l>r)tli. It does not follow from this that they had 
three different conceptions: of poetry, for all these overlap and 
constitute only one theory. It is neither the form nor the 
matter that separately, constitutes poetry, according to the 
vedic* poets. Poetry is .a.' spontaneous creation of an eternal 
value by the seer who has Y the blessed and serene mood’, in 
which he looks into the inner life of things. ' It is there that 
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he _ apprehends Eeality. Artistic polish of the form, though 
insisted upon by many, automatically* follows. 

Poetry was cultivated as a regular profession, as we read 
in one of the last hymns of the ninth book — 

“Karur ahain tato bhisag upalapraksini nana” (9.112.8). 
These bards formed a sort of society and often styled themselves 
as Karavah, Kistasah and the like. The rivers style Vi^va- 
mitra as a professional bard. And we also read that it is one 
of the most zealous poets that offers the songs (3.39.2, 7). These 
poets, as Geldner^ has observed, seemed to have lived at the 
courts of the princes or the members of the royal family ; and 
these were from all classes of society, both Aryan and non- Aryan.* 

The poets were variously styled in tlie text. The term 
Muni occurs in one hymn (10.136) and here it denotes a spiri- 
tualist possessing superhuman powers and divine afflatus. ‘Kista’, 
‘Kiri’ and ‘Karu’ regularly denote a poet ; but the last seems to 
be a derivative of ‘Kr’, to do, thus referring to the formal aspect • 
of poetry. ‘Ksi’ means a seer, a cojnposer of the songs. Here 
the note of transcendentalism is clearly evident. ‘ Jaritr’ implies 
one who composes musical songs. There was a section of 
panegyrists also who called themselves Vipanyavah, Joguvanah, 
and the like. There are also scholars (Vidvan), great intellec- 
tuals (Surayah), pioneers or leaders (netarah), and highly 
inspired ones (Viprah). The intellectual note (Manisinah) and 
the inspired tune are everywhere stressed firmly. Even their 
compositions were called in a similar way. They are utterances 
(vaoah), spells (Mantra), .praises, songs and the creations of the 
mind (mati). They are called ‘Ohandas’, from a root ‘chand’, 
originally meaning, to please. This term clearly shows that 
■ they have not ignored the aesthetic value of art in their con- 
siderations. That they are the creations of thought and of 
insight are always referred to, whenever the poet speaks of 
them as ‘dhf, ‘dliiti’. ‘Nitha’, a musical mode, and ‘Nitha’, an 
artifice, are applied to their works to bring forth the musical 
and the artistic faculties underlying them. The descriptive note 
is well expressed in the terms ‘Kadha’and'Kavya’, while the ease 
of utternace and the melody therein are implied in ‘sukta’ and 
‘^loka*. The song is even styled as the mind or thought (manas). 

From these general thoughts, we can safely turn now to 
the passages speaking about the formal aspect of poetry. A 

^ See Vedische Stndien, Band 3. 

® See Dr. C. Knnhan Eaja’s article on **¥edic Authors^’ in EangasySmi 
Iyengar Commemoration volnme. 
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general idea of these passages can briefly be given as follows : 
Vasistha offers the new praise as if it were sacrificial food.’- 
The seers have made the hymn, carved it as the ‘Bhrgus’ did 
the chariot.® A sort of artificial polish and a careful attention 
to the formal aspect of poetry is evident throughout. The 
seers are the makers of the hymns— Brahma Krts.® They 
worship with the new and solemn hymn ; it is prabhrti,* carried 
out after some effort. This polish and. the chisselling of the 
form are not devoid of any art, for it is said, 

“Hamsa iva krnutha Slokam” (8.58.10). 

They must make the holy song, and sing the strain aloud like 
the quacking swans ; the musical tones are to be as fine, deli- 
cate, refined, and majestic as the gait of the swans. The 
poets have decked with ornaments the hymn addressed to the 
Aivins amongst men, as if it had been a wife.® Intellect and 
inherent power are essential to give a colouring of art. Yet 
they did not greatly strive after the artistic effect, for the poet 
utters it easily as if he were yoking a chariot.® The very term 
Sukta signifies that it is uttered or spoken well and easily. 
The glow of poesy is as free and easy as that of the gale. 

Nodhas sends his hymn to Indr a, as the constructor of 
a car drives it to its owner.’ He has carved. out a'new hymn.® 
The clear understanding was given by the gods to the poet, 
and with it he was enabled to carve the hymn.® Grtsamada 
fabricated or 'erected praises like those who are desirous of 
travelling go to construct roads. The institutor of the sacri- 
fice calls upon the officiating priests. to be diligent labourers, 
like the carpenter; and he exhorts, “Eepeat the pious praise 
to Indra engaging yourselves jealously in the rites, like a car- 
penter who planes the wood.’”-’" Another poet observes that 
he has fabricated with his mouth unprecedgnted, comprehensive 
and gratifying praises.’* Vasistha longs his pure and divine 
praise to proceed from him to the *gods like a swift, well cons- 
tructed chariot.’® The seers construct the hymns as a clever 
and- intelligent man prepares a chariot by himself.’* Kumara 
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Atreya composed the hymn for Agni as a steady dexterous 
artisan fabricates a car.*' Gauraviti too fabricates acceptable 
and pious hymns like rich garments and like a chariot.® 
Nodhas combines the hymn with the instrument of invocation, 
as a man yokes a horse to a chariot.® Kutsa returns toEudra 
the hymns derived from him as a shepherd returns his sheep 
to the owner.* And another observes, 

“Nasatyabhyam barhir iva pravrnje 
Stoman iyarmy abhriyeva vatah.” 

Further, the hymn is devoid of all faults. It is delightful and 
pure as the clarified butter that has been filtered.® It is offered 
like consecrated butter.® It is the seers that have spread 
the language of poetry in all the directions through the seven 
metres. 

The chisselling of the phrase and of the line, the carving 
of a beautiful image out of the rough, harsh and granite rock, 
the rnaking of a composition — all imply a keen sense of the 
artistic side of poetry. Beauty in execution,* and vigour born 
out of the fusion of intellect and hnagination, without any 
trace of striving after the effect, bespeak of a rare gift of 
poetic faculty. 

The poet is not only the shaper and the architect of all 
poetic things ; he has a far more interesting and highly important 
station in the evolution of art. He is the medium of art, and 
the creator of it as well. The subject-object relation no longer 
exists between the two. He transcends these things, and it 
is almost a pleasure to him to execute the trust that is reposed 
in his hands. He never betrays, nor does he lag behind. The 
whole hymn is a spontenaous outburst ; he brings it out, bears 
it cheerfully, and raises it aloft. The composition is uttered 
freely, as if it came into existence only in a casual way. The 
vision and the perception have made the poem complete, and 
the poet has only to speak it with ease. He speaks out the 
earnest and sacred hymn that glorifies the divinity.® The 
hymn is uttered bright tongued before Agni.*° , Men glorify 
the gods with various speeches and utterances.** The eulogy 
has been spoken with earnestness by the devout.*® They speak 
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the song they have made/ The seer, the poet speaks his mind 
greatly/ It is not uttered in a trivial way. The poet really 
felt it and speaks it out with all his mind. In short he speaks 
out his mind and nothing else ; for inspiration does not affect 
the object alone, but also the manner of its appearance. 

This product of inspiration comes out automatically at 
its own times and callings. The poet has to fetch outside what 
was within. Being the medium of revelation, he has a burden 
to carry. His utterance relieves him of the agitation that is 
going on in his mind. He carries it out easily and gracefully. 

It is the verb “bhar” that brings forth this significance aptly 
and precisely. He brings forth the earnest praise.® He 
bears forth with willing minds the unreluctant hymns.* The 
perfect praise of Vasistha uttered with loosened tongue propi- 
tiates Indra with repeated invocations.® The poet bears the 
hymn as if it were a reward of his deep contemplation.® The 
expressions, 

“Pra bharadhvam matim” (7,4.1 ; 13.1 ; 72.1 ; 88.1, etc.) 

“Pra bharadhvam giram” (7.5.1, etc.) 

“Ima girah. . . .bharata” (7.46.1, etc.) 

literally mean, ‘bear aloft the mind, the speech.’ They carry 
the active, invigorating and lively hymns. They are powerful 
and entirely new. Carrying out the hymn, communicating it, 
and uttering it are simultaneous processes and to a certain 
extent identical. The uttering and the thing uttered are one. 
Inspiration which is the master of the artist, engages him 
in all possible ways, and as a rev/ard of his cook and calm 
acquiescence to its fold, it gives the hymn. 

The seers were conscious of the variety of the types of 
hymns, corresponding to the varieties of the minds and of 
experience.^ The attitudes and the outlook colour the per- 
ception and the imagination ; and naturally enough, the pre- 
sented experience varies. The poet translates the impression 
of the images, in accordance with the bent of his mind. He 
utters infinite and earnest praise.® The deity cries, as it were, 
repeatedly, and foretells what will come to pass, and gives 
due dkeetion to the vdiee as a helmsman guides a boat.® The 

7.2B.5 of 7.108.1.' . .. b * 7.24-2. 

* 10 35,7. , V. ■;.■■■ ,, ® 8.06.11. 

■ ’ * 1.64a, of. l.i02-l’: -U44 ; * lO-lil-i. 

V i ! 151-8 k5.|2;i rw * 2. 2.6 -8, cf. 3-34.2; 7.61.25 

; 6.60-1 ! 6.67.10-- ■ , , . , 8.12-31 5 10.188-2. 

■ ' ■ 1.126, iir ": 4 ■ ■ *■ 2-42.1, of. 10.116.9'. 
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hymner urges praise like the stone that presses the Soma juice/ 
The beyerage inspires the speech, and this develops the desired 
intelligence/ Then, the sages offer their songs. 

The poem together with the form and the matter is bom 
and complete as soon as it is uttered. Till then the whole work 
remains in the melting pot. Often the poets say that they have 
brought forth, (rather generated) the hymn specially for the 
occasion. The poet gives birth to a new poem.® The poets 
engender the sacred song.'* The chief praise proceeds from him 
copiously like rain from a cloud.® It is so fresh. His mind 
was heavy and laden with ripe fruit till that moment. The 
. excellent praise which Aditi brought for the royal Indra is the 
p)roduet of the sacrifice.® The hymns raise themselves to 
Soma.’^ Vimadas have generated the unprecedented and most 
varied hymn.* The poet offers the graceful hymn with all his 
heai't ; he longs to be in the centre of Agni’s heart to touch it 
■like a loving, well attired wife in the heart of her husband.® 

These passages make a slight advance over that of chis- 
selling in the theory of poetry. When he gives birth to a hymn, 
the poet tries to give it some more polish to make it more 
appealing. Such a hymn is necessarily beautiful. There are other 
passages too that refer to the poem mainly as a creation, not 
as a communication, as it is implied in some of the passages 
above referred to. The poet creates (Srj-); and when once the 
creation is complete, communication ipso facto follows. The 
poet never struggles over other extraneous issues. ^ He creates 
and in that creation there is neither repetition nor imitation. 
He creates the song.*® The created song works marvels as soon 
as it enters the universe with a full fledged individuality. The 
new, pure and graceful song issues forth like the soma juice 
from the filter.** It is a spontaneous overflow, ever green and 
lively. It is a composition in heart, in mind and in under- 
standing.*® It is conceived in the heart,*® and spoken from 
the soul.** 

* 5.364, cf. 9.72.1. ' _ ’’ 9-95.1. 

*6.47.3. ’• 10.23.6 ; 7.2. 

® 1.103-2 see also 6-18-15; ® 10*9 1.14. 

7.15 4; 7-22.9. . 6-16-37; 2-35.1. 

* 7.31 11- . 6-8-1. 

• *7-94-1- . ; /® 1.62.2, see 1-105716 ; 1 67-4 ; 

■■ ® 8.12.14, see 8.43-2 ; 96.5 1 ' 171.2 ; 182.8 ; 3-39.1. 

9.47-3 ; 73-2. i» ,g.36.2. 
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Thus sincerity and intensity of utterances are the two 
essential characteristics of great poetry as conceived^ hy_ the 
Rgvedic poets, It is earnest,*' great,® grateful,® propitiating,*' 
respectable,® gratifying and pious 'and emulous in earnestness,® 
devout, faultless and appropriate,'^ pleasant® and ample.® 
These songs are powerful and new, and abound in the choice 
phrases.*”' They are the sweetest of the sweetest,** unprece- 
dented and comprehensive,*® magnifying and wide-striding,*® 
radiant** and auspicious,*® excellent and pious.*® These are 
some of the excellences that the poets demanded of any great 
work of art ; and in all these they are eminently successful. 
Finally we are told that the poem is similar to a web, to weaving. 

“asma id u gnascid devapatnir 
indray arkam ahihatya uvuh’’*^ 

Gnah are the courtezans of the Gods. It is the refined and 
delicate touch of the born aesthetician that is necessary in the 
creation of a song. All seemingly contrary things are woven* 
here dexterously into a unitary whole- where the parts are no 
longer visible. We cannot remove it bit by bit and examine it. 
We have to enjoy and examine it as a single unit. Another 
poet observes, 

“Ma tantu^ chedi vayate dhiyam me”** 

He req^uests Varuna not to sever the thread while he weaves 
the song. Poetic -composition is made up of many fibres, 
threads or strings, with which a mighty poem is woven. To 
make the yeb complete, inspiration must linger till the very 
end. And in a hymn addressed to the dawns we observe — 

“S5nimana vaca udiyarti vahnih 
Stavano rebha usaso vibhatih”*® 

The poet rises after praising the effulgent daAvns with the song’s 
webs. Music is an integral part of the doctrine of the Eg- 
vedic poetry which also stresses the importance of inspiration 
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and imagination considered to be the essence of everything. 
A strong passion for the pursuit of the unknown enkindles 
the imaginative spirit which provokes an extraordinarily emo- 
tional life. The poets sought after Beauty and found it every- 
where ; but all seemed to be eternally fresh and new.' Here 
is the “strangeness added to Beauty” which defines clearly the 
theory of poetry held and practised by the vedic seers. By his 
poetic faculties the poet fashions Beauty in the heaven — ■ 
“Kavih kavitva divirupam a sajat’”' 

Truth, Beauty and goodness are his realms, for he has to esta- 
blish truth (5.52.13), visualise and express sweetness and Beauty 
(5.5.2; 9.25.3). They saw these things not with the bodily 
eye, but with the mental one (1.139.2). There is an inner 
urge — 

“Vi me karna patayato vi caksur 
Vidam jyotir hrdaya ahitam yat 
Vi me mana^ carati dura adhih 
Kim svid vaksyami kim u nu manisye.” (6.9.6). 

“Mihe ears unclose to hear, mine eyes to see him; the light 
that harbours in my spirit broadens. Bar roams my mind 
when thoughts are in the distance. 'What shall I speak, what 
shall I imagine now ?” . 


THE LEGEND OF PEAJlPATI’S ILLICIT PASSION FOE 
HIS DAUGHTEE— THE SKY OE THE DAWN' 

[8BB (Madhyandina I-vii-d-l-S)] 

By 

Professor H. E. Karnik, m.a., Ph.o., 

Klialsa College, Matunga (Bombay). 

At SBB (Madbya.ndina version) I-vii-4-1-8 there occurs 
a legend that speaks of Father Prajapati’s incestuous rela- 
tionship with his own daughter Dyaus or Usas. We notice 
the versions of this legend in the Kanva recension of this Brah- 
mana {SBB Kanva II-vii-2-1-8) as well as in the Aitareya 
Brahmana III-38-84. A reference to it also occurs at SBB 
(Madhyandina) II-i-2-9 (Kanva) I-1-2-5-6 and the ' Tdndya 
MahdbrdJmana viii-ii-10-11. I regard, for practical purposes, 
the Madhyandina version as the nucleus of this legend, which 
may be stated briefly as follows. 

“Prajapati once entertained a passion for his own Daughter 
— the Sky or the Dawn. He united with her, thinking of 
pairing with her. Now, this was the gravest sin in the eyes 
of»the Gods when they saw their Father pairing with his own 
daughter. They were convinced of the moral depravity involved 
in this vile act of their father and they decided that bis grave 
social crime should not be allowed to go unpunished. They, 
therefore, approached Eudra, the dreadful God who was the 
Lord of the Cattle, and requested him to pierce Prajapati with 
his poisonous arrow. Eudra, aiming at Prajapati, discharged 
an arrow at him and thereupon Prajapati’s germinal fluid 
feu upon this earth.” 

The latter part of the legend speaks of the devicq, em- 
ployed by the Gods to utilise this part, torn out of Prajapati’s 
.body, in the sacrifice ; for Prajapati reptesents sacrifice itself 
and hence no part of his Body is to be thrown away without 
being properly utilised in the performance of the sacrifice. 
The Gods, thinking of making an offering out of it for a Divinity, 
first took it to Bhaga who sits on the southern side of the saeri- 

'For this paper the author is much indebted to his guru Professor 
H. D. ’Velankar, 
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ficial ground. They hoped that Bhaga would eat it as the 
fore-offering. Bhaga looked at it and at once his eyes were 
burned. So powerful the seed of Prajiipati was ! Therefore 
Bhaga is blind. ^ The Gods realising that although the part 
from Prajapati's body was offered to Bhaga as a fore-oifering, 
it was not adequately appeased. They, therefore, took it to 
Pusan who, on tasting it, lost his teeth. It is for this reason 
that Pusan is toothless and when any offering is made to Pusan 
it is prepared from ground rice as is done for one having no 
teeth. Although the part was tasted by Pusan, tlie Gods 
still found that it was not appeased properly. They, therefore, 
took it to Bihaspati who imraediaiely ran to Savibt with it 
and requested him to impel or influence it for him and make 
it palatable for him, as the latter was the pixisavitr or the Im- - 
peller. When the offering was thus impelled by Bavitr it did 
not harm Brhaspati when the latter partook of it. This same 
part is called ■prdsitra. This prdsitra the Brahman-priest 
receives as the rep resenta live of Briiaspati on earth in addition 
to his regular portion (hrahma-hMga) from Agni’s cake. 

The legend is exploited by the Brahmana to suit a purely 
sacrificial purpose inasmuch- as it gives the origin of the word 
prdsitra.^ It also explains the ■ cutting of the prdsiira and 
accounts for its offering to Bihaspvuti as the fore-offering, which 
is actually given to the Brahman-priest as the latter is the 
representative of the former on eartli. The Aitaxeya Brahmana 
version is given in connection with- the Agui-Maruta Sastras. 
Agni VaiWanara, aided by the Maruts, stirred and heated the 
fallen seed of Prajapati and out of it, as Aitareya BffQmana 
111-34 says, sprang successively Aditya, Bhvgu and the Adityas. 
Wliilst the coals became the Angiras ; from tliose tha,t blazed 
forth after being quenched Brhaspati came into being ; the 
coal-dust, the bmiit earth and ashes, etc., wore changed into 
various kinds of animals. This version of the legend differs 
from the Madhyandina aaid the Kiinva accomits of the story 
in other details as well. ^ Thus (i) Prajapati, entertaining im 
evil desire for his own daughter the Sky or tiro Dawn, approached 
her not as Prajapati but as Bsya, a species of a male deer. His 
daughter, at the time of co-habitation had assumed the form 
of Bohit, a female-deer.® The_ SBB versions do not speak 
of these transformations of Prajapati and his daughter before 

^ Note the Hiahniana e.vplaius the blindness of Bbaje and tie 

tootihlesanes^i of Pils -n below, 

® ‘^adhidaiv^tjnanaya pmiitd praiftrani'^ 

^ See sectioa 2 of the Text,' • ; ' ; .i 
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the former co-habitated with the latter. This is purely an addi- 
tion made by the author of the Aitareya Braliviana, perhaps 
with the intention of mitigating the sharpness of the offence, 
(ii) The Aitareya Brdhmana, again, does not state explicitly, 
as the SBB versions of the legend do, that the Sky or the Dawn, 
with whom Prajapati co-habitated, was the sister of the Gods. 
We have to presume this relationship between the Dawn or 
the Sky and the Gods for we know that the latter are the Praja- 
patyas or the sons of Prajapati. Even this may be due to a 
desire of minimising the bluntness of the Gods which is apparent 
in the SBB. This bluntness of the Gods, however, shows their 
moral soundness. Anybody, even a father, must be punished 
for an immoral Act. See also No. iv which refers to the astro- 
nomical interpretation of the legend in this Brahmana. The 
attempt is clearly to absolve Prajapati as a god from the hedious 
sin. (iii) The A.B. further refers to the origin of the God Bhuta- 
vat who, as the legend itself points out, is nobody else but 
Eudra of the SBB. The Gods, finding that Prajapati had 
done an act which was never done before,^ began to search 
vigorously for a Divinity who would punish their father for 
this ignoble deed of his. Being unable to find such a deity 
amongst themselves, they put together their most fearful 
bodies and when the latter were massed together they assumed 
a terrific form which was subsequently named Bhutavat. This 
Deity became the lord of the cattle as a result of a boon con- 
ferred on him by the Gods in return for his services to them. 
Eudra, also, is declared by the SBB version as the lord of the 
cattle.* Hence Bhutavat and Eudra are one and the same 
Deity. The SBB versions, however, do not speak of the origin 
of the God Bhutavat® from the most dreadful bodies of ttie 
Gods, as the AB version does, (iv) Proceeding further, this 
version of the legend alludes to the origin of the constellation 
of the Mrga or the Orion. When Prajapati was pierced by 
Eudra or Bhutavat of this Brahmana, he shot up into the 
sky to become the constellation Mrga or the Orion. Bhutavat, 
who pierced him, became the star known as Vyadha or Mrga- 
vyadha in the constellation. The Sky or the Dawn, who had 
assumed the form of Eohit, the Bralunana says, is the cons- 
tellation Eohini. This constellation precedes the Orion in 
the firmament. The three stars in line in the nak§atra, that 

^ “na krtam vai prajapatih karoti ti” — Text, section 3- 
; i j A See Section 4 of the Te:rf. ' . 

' * With this epithet of Endra we can compare “Bhava” of the Bahikas. 

Eudra was know “bh«iW’ ajBongBt the BSbikas, See legend at 
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pierce through the body of the stars representing the Mrga, 
are hut the arrow which shot through the body of Prajapati/ 
They appear exactly like aii arrow piercing through the body 
of a deer. These stars representing the arrow of Bhutavat 
and the one bright star in the Gonstellation, that represents 
the Mrga-vyadha or the hunter, i.e., the God Bhutavat himself, 
do appear in a stmight line if an onlooker tries to connect them 
by drawing an imaginary line through the sky. The fancy 
thus, is quite justified. What the Brahmana means in brief 
is that the Mrga-naksatra following the constellation of Eohini 
in the sky is but Prajapati pursuing his daughter — the Sky 
or the Dawn. This application of the legend to an astronomical 
phenomenon we entirely miss in the other versions of the legend, 
(v) The germinal fluid of Prajapati, that fell down after he was 
shot at by the God Bhutavat, according to the A.B., ran down 
on the earth and became a lake.® There is no reference to 
such a transformation of the seed of Prajapati in the other 
versions of the legend, (vi) This seed, as the A.B. unlike the 
8BB declares, became the mdnusa. The Gods, in their desire 
that the fallen sperm of Prajapati should not be spoiled, said : 
medam Prajd'pate reto diisad'iti “Let not this seed of Prajapati 
be spoiled.”® Since the words that the Gods uttered with 
reference to the germinal fluid of Prajapati were ‘md dusad’ 
iti*", the sperm itself became the mdnusa. Here is evidently 
intended, by the Brahmana, a pun on the word Mddusa. The 
expression consists of md and dusad and has a correspondence 
with mdnusa. The latter expression i^ therefore, identified 
by the Brahmana with the former and is then derived from it. 
Here then we get the fantastic derivation of the expression 
mdnusa from md and dusat. Such fantastic derivations we 
often find in the Brahmanas. (vii) The Gods then surrounded 
this seed of Prajapati with Agni and Maruts amongst them 
shook it. Agni could not make it move. The Gods, thereupon, 
surrounded it with Agni Vai^vanara, the Maruts shaking it 
this tinae also. Agni Vai^vanara was able to move it,* and 
the Gods could produce the divinities and the creatures from 
this germinal fluid of Prajapati. The other versions of the 
legend do not speak of such a creation from the seed of Prajapati. 

^ See section 5 of the Text for this atmospheric representation of the 
legend. ; ' 

® See section 6 of the Text ' ; v ‘ 

• ® See sections 9-11 of the Text. 

^ According to the TMB version these words were the words of 
Prajapati himself. See text of this versioiij Section 4 

* See sections 13-28 of the $4X1* : ■ 
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Before I pass on to one or two more points in connection 
with the stucly of this legend I would like to refer to one passage 
in the text of the A.B. version of the legend in translating 
which, I honesth^ differ from Dr. Hang. The expression 'imam' 
in the passage ‘'■imam vidkifeti'^ is understood by Dr. Hang,® 
as referring to the iucarnaiion of evil deeds, here of course of 
Prajapati. By ‘inum' he means a kind of devil.’ He seems 
to believe, if L ujiderstand him correctly, that the ghastly deed 
of Prajapati had assumed a personal form and that this phan- 
tom, which was a symbol of remorse, (whose ? — Prajapati’s ?) 
the Gods desired to destroy. I feel that Dr. Haug has entirely 
missed the point which the legejid wants to emphasise. It is 
needless to assume that Prajapati’s evil deed became incarnated 
in a phantom. This phanton or devil, as Dr. Hang himself 
says, was a personiffcation of Bemorse, evidently of Prajapati 
himself, for the vile deed that he performed. Dr. Haug does 
not say explicitly personification of whose remorse the phantom 
or the devil was. I presume, and I hope correctly, that it. was 
the personification of the remorse of Prajapati, if at all it is 
to be understood as ‘personification.’ But, then, the question 
is ‘why should the Gods think of destroying this ‘personification 
of the remorse’ of Prajapati Perhaps because, the gods 
thought Brajapati himself was too high for punishment, he was 
the progenitor of all including gods themselves. But this is 
indeed the glory of the Brahmanical code of morality that no 
one, howsoever great or highly placed he may be, was considered 
to be above the reach of law. A moral ofender himself and 
not a substitute of hiln must suffer punishment, so the gods 
concluded : so that the expression ‘imam’ in the passage under 
discussion has got to be understood as referring to Prajapati 
himself. The SBB, versions as well as the words .of the Gods 
here in the A.B. version suggest that the Gods intended to 
punish the offender, i.e., Prajapati himself rather than the em- 
bodiment of his offence. Sayana also refers this demonstrative 
pronoun to Prajapati and not to anybody else. If Dr. Haug’s 
interpretation of the pronoun is accepted, the words ‘devdnam 
dga dsa’ of the 8BB versions and ‘akrtam akar iti’ of this version 
will lose their force altogether. 

The Tandyamahabrahmana-version is a very short one 
and has been introduced in the Brahmana in connection with 
the Srayantiya Brahma-saman. This version does speak of 

' See Section 4 of. ^ 

'■/A'* See his Aitareya Sfifeaaa, vol. H, Poot-note 81, p-SlS, Bombay 
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Father Prajapati’s passion for his daughter Usas.^ His 
seed fell upon this earth. Prajapati himself propitiated it 
with cattle, thinking that it should not be spoiled. No further 
details of the legend are mentioned by the Brahmana. This" 
Brahman a, applying the legend to ^ the immediate sacerdotal 
purpose, observes that when the Srayantiya Brahma-saman 
is recited, the sacrilicer propitiates and restores bim, i.e., 
Prajapati. 

This rather important legend is no doubt an elaboration 
of the Egvedio iiassage _ (X-61-7-Eks 5-7) which contains the 
first allusion to it. This legend in all its versions has been 
exploited by the Brahmanas, as shown above, to explain a 
sacerdotal purpo^ie but the legend undoubtedly contains more 
than mere fulfilment of a sacrificial necessity. It has been 
discussed by great orientalists like Weber and Muir, the latter 
of whom seems to be of the opinion that the legend refers to 
some atmospheric or astronomical phenomenon such as the 
Mrga and the Eohini-constellations. According to others the 
legend is merely an allegorical representation of the Mrga- 
Naksatra following the Eohini in the vast dome of the Sky. 
I am inclined io hold the view that the legend, though evidently 
an allegorical representation of some atmospheric or astro- 
nomical phenomenon, has yet an important bearing upon the 
moral attitude of the Vedic Aryans towards the immoral Act 
figuring in the story. We get in it, m strongest possible words, 
the condemnation of incestuous comiections or ilhcit relation- 
ships between blood-relations. Mr. S. G. Sarkar, indeed, has 
attempted to prove on the so-called evidence of the Puranas 
and the other semi-historical works or on the basis of the (mis- 
understood) Epic-Pui’anic tradition that consanguinous marriages 
and instances of parental incest were of frequent occurrence (?) 
during the Post-vedic Age.® This author seems to hold the 
view that the vedic evidence also points to the presence of 
brother-sister marriages and indicates the prevalence of in- 
cestuous connections between Father and Daughter. Dis- 
cussion as regards the legality .or otherwise of consanguinous 
marriages in the Post-vedic Period is outside the scope of, the 
present paper. I am here concerned with what is regarded 
as evidence from the Vedic Period. The dialogue of Yama 
and his sister Yami, the present legend and its norm or germ 

^ The Tif,^-yersion does aot other name of Praj%ati’s 

daughter, viz., the Sky as the other versions of the story do, 

* See his ''Some Aspeci^^ofthe Earliest Social History of lndia'\ 
Oxford Umversity Prei^Sj- 18$$* up.;. 10 E .■ ' ■ 
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in the Egveda are frequently quoted by theorists to found the 
theory of the prevalence of the social practice of marriages 
between blood-relations. I honestly feel that these isolated 
passages cannot be exploited to build a whole theory upon 
them. On the other hand, if these passages are correctly 
understood, they prove that the consanguinous marriages or 
cases of parental incest were regarded as extremely exceptional 
and revolting in the Vedic Age. The dialogue of Yama and 
his sister Yami and the present legend definitely condemn, 
in no uncertain terms, the sexual connections with blood-rela- 
tions. The Vedic people had a high conception and code of 
morals as has been shown by me elsewhere.’' Any one, who 
was found going against the estabhshed code of matrhnonial 
morals, was first of all dissuaded from violating it (dialogue 
of Yama and Yami) or heavily punished for his crime in spite 
of his high and respectable position as the present legend mdi- 
cates. The legend chiefly concerns itself 'with the illicit con- 
nection of Father Prajapati with his own Daughter. This 
incest of Father Prajapati was considered by the Gods as the 
gravest sin and if caused such a lot of flutter and tremendous 
commotion amongst them, that they could not allow it to go 
unpunished.* No sooner did the Gods find that the established 
moral code was being violated than they decided to purdsh 
the offender without stopping to dwell upon the status of the 
offender or their own relationship with him. Prajapati was 
their father and identical with sacrifice itself which they prized 
very much. Prajapati therefore enjoyed a very high status 
in the Vedic Pantheon but when the Gods, found him guilty 
of an offence they unhesitatingly punished him through Eudra. 
The fact that the offence of such great Deity as Father Praja- 
pati was at once punished by the Gods is the strongest possible 
condemnation of consanguinous marriages or parental incest 
in the Vedic Age and an equally powerful proof of the unwaver- 
ing attitude of the Vedic Aryans towards the upholding of a 
moral principle or law against even the highest and otherwise 
most helpful and kindly divinity like the Prajapati. Judged 
from this point of view the present legend appears to me to 
. be a very important ‘Moral Thle’ and not merely an allegorical 
representation of atmospheric or astronomical or cosmogonical 
phenomenon. 


See my Thesis on “The Morals in the Brahmanas’^ Introduction, 

QkapterVJ., 

• See Motions 3-5 of the Tsixfc' 
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siwTfcrl # f^rTTrfiTsrsjfl: f?# ^ ^^ 1 % iiMi ?rt 

SRu ?fl' %^i?rRR 3TO If ic«i w u^n % 

I T^Rt’stsfg^fsf ^T snf ^!Tf?T q- ?f«r ^ f^nCTRiTRi 

mrt MVii cf ^'ts^jngcJT fgeq-TEr ii^ii g?ir?fTfiT W: w^- 

ii^it g’#wg?r?Rr insii g’wr^^^fTOfinT^crJT-fcrg'T irc^t iflgTTrfsfESFr 
^mr tcT: ^f^rnrigt ii<in ‘ g^igirrediR^w 

gfwr sTT^mg; n%.\\ 

^ g^T^JTf^'t45:«TEr5rT^gTTfii'sif^^cf^tffgT^^ ii?oii^t 
3T1' 5r=gTT%: H ? ?ii ^ it'^i-'GqsrRig’ gyiiJTrac'fi'i'WT Fnig% 

iinu crfr^:-^JTWfTff^rw srrgT-gK Tftpg-, gip^r: srTftT'sq%, g?r«nfg^ 

wfWalf^ n?^ll CI^’TFT aiRftgR ll?Vii ?r:p^ts%S3t ^ 

u?Mi rT^rf^ M?f 1 n?^iig!#^?f ckw ii?^ii g^5TT?T|i?«rt ■^rq- ffg ii?<iii 
^ ^qT’TMPfc^'sdTsqgcTftf?:^ II? ^11 gc^^ft TiTfsffrj IRoll 

sT^r iR ?ii MgFr, gggg ggig ir-rm g^rraf^g^: ^tfg iR^n 

g^giw =gg f^ffgafg^Tgiirg fgfgr gqrggr^rtgg irvh ^ |>g;-gt r^r- 
wg^lFTggs>^gggTfil^fg irm,ii gfg|?ggg 'nr^rf^; ir^h "g g|?qfg; 
gfggT^g 5 T?RTg>TTgTgg, (gfggi t ^rgt srgfggr), fg ir^sii gg# 

gfggrggfggTsrrpg, g^g gfggsnp grf^gg, ggVsgfgtg g-pg, g^ggr^g 
gcgTfggg iR<:n " g° wto (grsgfjgg) ?-\a-v-?-<i 

srg jRingr ifT?frg srrg^, srgigtgfsqg^^t gg grstrg ggfgsiiRgfgi|iirT 
fgq rr t^ gi f :, g t gxRggfig fg€g gwg g^Rifgs 

3iTggtgii?ii go gr® (gisrfrgg) •r-?-^-% 

gqfgwgt ang^t^Tf; ggrqtgf trgf^ggt g?ggfgg; ^fgg:, «f)-| t 
fg^sg g^sg?g gis^ gggpft g^g?g fgg: fggggt,' fg# 5 # 

ggfg g i^g fggFffTfgqqgTg^ n?ii ^g ggfgwgglgpgrftiPTrr^ 
ggrg^gf qg=3!^dt 'ggg%g ^g ^ggr fggpit^gsggg 
fggfggq%g gqgffggig^&fg gfw g g gqg ^gpT gpg g fg^ grgfgg- 
gfqg ggrgrqt^FrTfgggtg 11^1 ’ go gio (gtig) ?-?-'r-v^ 

(g) • sFggt ^CTTfgfg ii?ii iRiigft 

Igrgrgggrgg^ iRii gg^gfcg ^ gtsggggr^ ^fg 

g tivii ggfg gg^riggr tlKII ^ fg^ gifg IRII 

ii'sii ggr^g n<:ii g^Triggiggfgc^' 

ji% irgr ggr gfgr f?Rg grgggg iRii 

ggf^gggr^tgt ^grgr^g ggtsfg”; iRon* ii??ii 

g ^g g gg r ifi tfg ggtgt ir|t: ggfgg giggr ^frgpft^g ii?rii g 3FgiNT#g 

gfg°^- ‘ »’°fi^,g:g;g: -“sgfg, g^ ggrpirg gfgqggtfg iit^ii 

n?vn ii?Hngg?gT°” * ii?^ii ii?\ 9 ii 

ggifg® n?<iu 5=gT'3rgrgg?fsg gf^o ,i^.^„ 

ii^oii iR?ii g^'ggnfgggR iiR^n 

ggrpo — ’•••iR^ii argt gggiggrgi^g gfTOigt g>g g^ gggfgr iRxn 

?r 'fgr gwr^fl^g 'rTg® • * • • * * u^hu ‘ * u^'rii ^ | 
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51#% 51??# ?Tf?5rT aT5° • 


’ # 5rf#f5T 5?5!r^ #? ^TT iRAII 

•5rsts?f^ nR<iii 

. ' ?ro wro (^^acr) 

(sit) H?U 5rr*T5#t 

■JTc?! Ttfl# ^5rFr¥t^ 1)^11 5f STT^irS ? f^5f # SsrPTfcT: ?:Tt5flf5r II ^ ^ 

^#=5®?!! ?T ?,? #'H5rR'r 5f^? ?<T?r?5rr 

?rs*rt?5rT ?rwsr q? I#tsw5r??# 5r?WT??tR ^?f5r t ?r #?s?# 5r?# sw #?; 5f 

^??r# °t srsrTsfsTfSJTfjfoT ^ s#5???r5^ t qt ^ ?wt4-r5r 

?r <551#? ?T5T^5r ; 5r??t5T5'T5|iT?mT, #ts?# si# 

STS %? ii'i^ii ssrpsiswTfssq^; s fsi: ^4 s?srqs5r%5f ss s s qs 

S S q? S ST %%5iT ’^Slr S J^ISPssfJTnST S t^IsfST^vFST II H It ^ 
ii SSTS^: l5r: fSf5TSS[TSS55RTSSS5T 11 ^11 " 

I 1st 3T¥S?#? SST# 1st IsfsTs, SSSS?#? SSTlt 1st fsfsfs S-STfS- 
SSSS?ST|S?S SlfScSS, WT|# f t ST#5Rf?STS# S?SI|# S-STSSfSTSPS^S 

sMsstWsst?s %Ist: II V?? II ssfTSnT 'Tsks^s-sss't %#?s?rrss 
STSSTSSTTSfTSST tssislw SSf?S?S?SWt s4¥S?f’'Sf?STS?: STTSSRSS 

■o C\ N . . . 

U n-R6 II #6 iTo I 

The passages in the following version are marked independently : — 

(l) ssTsf5rssssss5?sr |%n:s ii \ ii s?s Is: sttsss ii :r ii s??st 

Jsrs=sss 1 1^1 1 SS^Slf?? # STS|Sf?Fs n II ScSSSitrTSis II HI I S=5®TS?5riS 

s^r STS ssfs =stsrfs sis s^s srstFs ii|u st'jsssItwtits 



THE PROBLEM OP MiDHAYA IN THE RGVBDIC 
COMMENTARIES 

S. J. Josm M. A. 

Sanskrit Department, Benares Hindu University. 

This article is a tentative endeavour to adduce the evL 
denoe possibly available to shed some definite light on the 
long-discussed so-called Madhava-problem concerning the com- 
mentators on the Rgveda. We have now, at oin disposal 
two more commentaries of the EE-Samhitii, besides that of 
Sayana-Madhava, ascribed to two separate individuals both 
of which bear the same name, i.e. Madhava. Of these two 
Madhavas, one is the son of Venkataiwa., ^Yhom w^e generally 
designate as Venkata-Madhava, and the other is known to us 
as the. Anukramanikara Madhava. We possess -definite know- 
ledge about the age and works of Sayana-Madhava, whose 
great commentary on the Rgveda came to be wnitten in the 
latter half of the fourteenth centui-y at the Court of Bukka 
and Harihara kings of the great Vijayanagara Empire. In 
order to get this great commentary in print Max Muller worked 
for 25 years i.e. from 1849 to 1874. Venkata-Madhava ’s com- 
mentary on the Rgveda has also been available to the scholars, 
though not in its entirety, yet fairly in a large ]rortion of it, 
the first Mandala of which has already been edited by Dr. 
Lakshman Sarup in two big -volumes. The commentary of- 
Anukramanikara i.e. of Madhava (A) is kno-wn to be available - 
in only one, very old manuscript in charge of the Adyar Library, 
covering only the whole of the First Astaka of the Rgveda. 
It is recently edited by Dr. G. Kunhan Raja of the Madras 
University and despatched for review. Besides these three, 
there is one more commentary on the Rgveda which does not 
belong to Madhava but to Skanda Swamy. For the sake of. 
comparison' we shall have to refer to all these commentaries. 

The main points that are proposed to be discussed in the 
present article may be noted do-wn as follows : — ■ 

1 . The .epithet ‘Madhavabhattastu! referred to by Sayana- 
carya in the beginning of his commentary on the hyrnn, RV. 
X.86, cannot go to refer to Yenka|a-Madliava as admitted by 
scholars such as Dr. Kunhan. Raja, Dr. Lakshman Sarup and 
Pt. Bhagvaddatta and others, but.; it seems to apply appro- 
priately to Anukramanikari MSdhava. • • „ 

so ' 
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2. Devarajayajva, the miter of the running commentary 
on the Vedic Nighantu (Vol. I, B. 0. 1, edition of Nirukta) 
•who, in his introduction to that work, mentions many Rgvedio 
commentators by name, the chief of them being Skandasvami, 
Venkata-Madhava, Bhaskara Mii^ra, TJvvatabhatta, cannot be 
placed posterior to Sayana-Madhava but is decidedly anterior 
to him. 

8. Yenkata-Madhava, the commentator on the RK- 
Samhita a part of it now available to us in two parts published 
in the Punjab Oriental Series No. 2, and his Karikas at the 
beginning of each Adhyaya of the Rgveda published in Yol. 2 
of the Madras University Series, cannot be admitted as posterior 
to Sayapa as is attempted to prove by the scholar A. Yenkata 
Subbayya of Mysore in JORM of 1936 (vide his two articles 
pp. 115-140 and pp. 201-230). Dr. Kunhan Raja has already 
refuted this conclusion in his article ‘on the chronology of the 
Yedabhasyakaras’ in the same Journal pp. 256-268. 

4; The commentary of Madhava (A) published by the 
Adyar Library on the first four Adhyayas only, possesses many 
characteristics deserving the epithet ‘Bhasya’. It is really 
the oldest of all and Skandasvami, Yenkata-Madhava, Deva- 
raja and Sayana, all have derived their help from him.. 

5. Yenka-ta-Madhava’s Rgartha-Dipika, the commentary 
on the Rgveda, lacks in many points which are necessary to 
raise it to the rank of Bhasya. Moreover the author himself 
has not designated it so. 

6. It may be fairly inferred that although Devaraja in 
his- introductory passages names Yenkata-Madhava and 
Madhavadeva, in the body of his commentary on the words 
of Yedic Nighantu he invariably refers to Madhava (A), with 
his Bhasya and various Anukramanis only and never to Yenkata- 
Madhava or Sayana-Madhava. 

7. Finally, the name ‘Madhava-Krta Rgveda-Yyakhya 
should be substituted by ‘the Rgveda-bhasya of Madhava- 
bhatta and thus the title Madhavabhatta must go to refer 
not to Yenkata-Madhava but to Madhava (A). 

Let us now deal with aU these points below. The sole 
evidence adduced by the scholars, especially by Dr. Kunhan 
Raja and Bhagvad-Dalita, in order to prove the identification 
of Yenkata-Madhava with Madhavabhatta is the contended 
extract quoted in the Sayana’s commentary on Rv. X.86, 
which begins ■with the -word ‘Madhavabhattastu’. There are 
a few other passages which ate adduced by these scholars to 
prove the identity of Yenkata-Madhava with one Madhava 
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referred to by Devaraja. Dr. Eaja bas extracted some seven 
passages in bis article contributed to the volume of the Fifth 
Oriental Conference, Lahore, from Devaraja-’s commentary 
to show that they tally with Sayana’s passages in the Egveda. 
The respectful reference as ‘Madliavabhattastu’ in the" plural 
number has led Mr. Venkatasubbayya of M 3 rsore to the inference 
that Madlravabhatta must have been the senior contemporary 
of Sayana. Thus an attempt has been made by the scholars 
to bring Madhavabhatta, Venkata-Madhava and Devaraja 
nearer to Sayana. We shall now try to adduce sufficient internal 
evidence from the commentaries themselves to show how all 
these conclusions are fairly incorrect. It is only Mr. Venkata 
Subbayya who attempts to place Venkata-Madhava posterior 
to Sayana. But his conclusions have been ably refuted by 
T)r. Eaja. But Dr. Eaja himself would be tempted to prove 
Devaraja to be later than Sayana, which statement is refuted 
by Bhagvad-Datta and Lakshman Sarup. The new commentary 
of Madliava (A) was not available to the scholars when they 
wrote all these articles in the manner in which we possess it 
now. All credit goes to Dr. Eaja and the Adyar Library. 
In the light of the evidence supphed to us by this new com- 
mentary, w'e shall proceed to prove our points one by one. 
I shall now note down again for the perusal and comparison 
to be made by the scholars the extracts quoted by Madhava- 
bhatta and Venkata-Madhava which are not identical ver- 
batim : — 

Tg' ff ?f}?dfr?t'srf»p=sTW)T i i 

1 fw ir'fsrar i B’q'Ta-qfffir- 

r?rw m?RiRnTRTfrir«r: i qrfafir?? i ^ i 

f I srf ST i 

This passage again occurring in the %arthadipika of 
Venkata-Madhava goes thus (vide JoEm 1936 pp. 116). 

?r«TTf5T<?1t|iT'TTeTTfwi5RT STT^TU qsrURI H ^ MsbRg 3^ P^WfcT ^ JT# 
!fftiT3:3r^q| TOT Jiracf 

B'cfssr I ° ■ '■ ■ 

In the second passage there are a few corruptions which 
make the whole thing unintelligible yet we can fairly compare 
both ; and we are in a capassityJ of , making a plain statement 
that Sayana’s extract can neter lfe'* the same as the latter, 
he must be quoting ‘from some Other commentary. Now Dr. 
Eaja has obliged' the schetohy pubUshing both Madhavas’ 
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commentaries side by side in bis ‘Madhava-Krta Egvedavya- 
kbya, tbe Adyar edition of 1940 covering tbe first four Adbyayas 
only ; even tbe cursory perusal of botb tbe Madbavas v’ill reveal 
tbe fact that Venkata-Madbava, tbrougbout tbe vdiole of bis 
commentary bas tried to epitomise tbe commentary of Madbava 
(A), sometimes bopeiessly passing on silently even witbout caring 
to give tbe synonyms of some important words. This may 
suggest us tbe idea that bis above extract also must bave been 
tbe slightly altered version of Madbavabbatta’s given to us by 
Sayana. This pomt can only be fully clear m case we come to 
bave tbe full commentary of Madbava (A). This valuable com- 
mentary of Madbava (A) reveals some other notable facts. His 
commentary bemg old, it seems that Sayana also to a great 
extent must have borrowed from him as be does from Skanda- 
svami. Yenkata-MacUiava also is indebted to Skandasvami. 
There are faint reasons to conjecture that Skandasvami also is 
later than Madbava (A). Many times be seems to bave quoted 
passages and meanings from this Madbava. To verify these 
statements tbe scholars are requested to go over closely the 
hymns 25 and 51 in order to compare tbe commentaries of ail 
these scholiasts. Dr. Baja believes ’that Devaraja quotes 
passages from Sayana’s and thus be is later than Sayana. He 
bas adduced seven passages for this purpose, of which we can 
take up only two for our purpose ; because they occur in the 
first four Adbyayas of the Egveda of which tbe commentary 
of Madbava (A) is available. These two are No. 8 and No. 7 
of Dr. Baja’s article. I shall requote those passages along 
with Madbava (A)’s one for tbe comparison of the critics :■ — 

Devaraja, — 'srerrq i nfr 

?rr^s?riT i ‘'?:s {^o 

i (pp, 130 B. I. Edition under tbe word Jalasa) 

Sayana — on B.V. 1.43.4. i 

Venkata-Madbava — on tbe same, sbnply in a word 

Now Madbava (A) — i i 

i t i, irf? ^sRiWcrcr i 

1 , 

Here by minute observation . we can see that all of them i.e. 
Devaraja, Sayana and Venkata-Madbava are reproducing the 
idea or words to be seen in Madbava (A)’s commentary. Deva- 
jaja’s words agree mope ,ydfeb this Madbava’s than Sayana’s 
v: statement that ff wffe’ is nothing but ’the 

pe^prodb^rngiof/'^iWIf:^^#. of Madbava (A), 
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Now let US take the other available passage i.e. No. 7. 
Though the passage refers to only one v/ord, the meaning of 
which is likely to be found in ahnost all the commentaries 
similarly, yet when we shall read the - entire bhasya on that 
Ek (E.V. I. 24.7) it will surely . reveal to us many more facts 
just to consolidate our present inference i.e. the indebtedness 
of all to Madhava (A). 

Devaraja — onp. Sounder ^fsrr Ho 

\~R-Xy-R) twins’ 

Here I shall give the rendering on the whole stanza 
belonging to all eommentators - 

Sayana — on E.V., I. 24.7 — rRTS|s^ 

iTHT fs^fi fin m: i 3?rr'f%*i; m^r: sr?tfs?Hr- 

^HTferr:" ¥H: I HrH H I ¥^4 I 

HrsfHrrniTHl? ‘'T’HcW I 

'C\ ■■ 

Venkata-Madhava — sthSt spttssIh ¥T5rr 

Hr HSH 2iT:H5fr¥; 1 % 'k V5<Ur> HlHIHrmftaESffcT I 

HHfcT I 3r¥q ^H?af\J|HreT fnffHrfH hh? 5 JrareriH i 

Madliava (A) hw gsHiHiTfr i HHfHff'SH i visn hhhI 

HHHT HoTH: i "ss# HSH ^T. K-mh I | 

srrr:'iTm'r I (ftv. I. 48. b) iIh i p?^:hih55m 

aTHli|^r: fH-ssifH I H7'i¥: H-iff ¥:i?4Hf!T I HHT HiH 3i?ffi¥H?m%f|HT: sr?nwi: 
sfTorrr I i 

I shall ask the critics to mark the whole thing just to find out 
that how closely Sayana follows Madhava (ik) and how widely 
Venkata-Madhava differs from him in rendering the words 
HH?H, %HH; I It is not his conjactura but Venkata-Madhava 
here agrees or imitates Skandasvami also- I have to point 
out that Sayana and Venkata-Madhava both of them derive 
their help from Skandasvami too as well as from Madhava (A). 
Here I adduce Skandasvami’s commentary for the verification 
by scholars : — . 

Skandasvami — on E.V. I. 24.7. (Eaja’s edition pp. 71) 

’spft I 3r|skSTI¥yfH^S?Hft^ ? w HT HHH: I ‘sreHHlfHHWlfH’ fftf 

1 r Hsarari# hkhIh i HtHlHr: arHtH^rferssfHr 

SHH I I tT^f HHRr ?ff # SrrfHcHVs'HHrtsH 

HIhIH'JSH wfH HKHfH l. Tr; HTH: HSTf#: I HcHPHyErlsI ( H 

%i 1 srfH # t sflHHRn I 

tTH ®rf5T:H5Tr; ¥4; I Hcr?H I apsr^I— %HH: 1 1% rciRH: I & WT- 
) %: hIhm HsiHr irr^il' i fg 
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From this elaborate coipmentary of Skandasvami we 
see how Venkata-Madhava in order, to get his idea in his brief 
Commentary has rendered the above-mentioned three wmrds 
all to him. Thus we see how he owes his interpretation to both 
Skanda and Madhava (A). The word in Madhava (A) 
commentary may be a clue for the detailed explanation of 
Skandasvami and while doing so he quotes in two places his 
namanukramaiii in which the very words are traced. The 
scholars say that these quotations from xknukramani’s of Ma- 
dhava are not seen in the other edition of Trivendram. Until 
it is corroborated that these extracts are spurious or otherwise 
we withhold our conclusion that Skandasvami is also indebted 
to our Madhava, though there are other indications in his 
commentary which favour our inference. 

Devafaja in his exegesis on the words of Nighantu refers 
to Madhava at least 90 times ; I am quite satisfied to find out 
that all these references are to this Madhava (A) only and to 
none else. Because in Dr. Eaja’s edition of the fust four Adh- 
yayas of the Egveda wej^Te able to trace at least 60 of them, 
though the EK.-passages quoted therein are from the various 
Mandalas. If the commentary of this Madhava be available 
further, We shall surely be able to trace all of them. We 
cannot trace even a few of them in Venkata-Madhava’s com- 
mentary and many of them are missing in Sayana but none 
of them will be found missing here. Moreover Devaraja while 
referring to the Bhasya of this Madhava, explicitly mentions 
the Namanukramani and Nighantu and Nirvacananukramani, 
belonging to this very Madhava, thus making the explicit 
statement about the identity of the authorship of Madhava 
as regards his Bhasya and the various Anukramanis. Cit. 
pp. 268 on 

I Vrrfw: i These 

three words in the line ^ we find in 

his, Namanukramani which leaves no doubt as to the identity 
of Bhasyakara to the same on pp. 55, 

I This is found in his Namanulrramard. One 
more characteristic which is exclusively his own and which 
the other commentators — all of them — never give in their 
own commentary is the alteration in the meaning of the words 
when the accent of those words is shifted making .sfiu^RT as 
or 8»r(h<4{ti^$ and ; vice versa. Devaraja quotes* many 
such w:ords and says that they are so described by Madhava ; 
and aU of ; them verbatim are to be found in the new com- 
' more-i 'The knowledge of this aspect of, 

for the interpyetation 
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of tlie Eg’/eda and establishes the fact that the ancient vedic 
scholars were the thorough masters of the Vedic exegesis too. 
The profound knowledge of this Madhava must have been 
stored in all bis anukramanis which have been, unfortunately 
inavailabla to us. Venkata-Madhava’s general expositions of 
various topics in his introductory Karikas at the beginning , 
of each Adhyaya may be an attempt to summarise the mine 
of information to be found in his Anukramani works. These 
remarks, will, I think, suffice to convince scholars that the 
revered referred to by Sayana can be none else and 

his commentary 's not mere Vyakhya as Dr. Eaja has de- 
signated it, but it deserves to be rightly called as ‘Bhasya’ 
and the revered epithet applied to Venkata-Madhava 

must be transferred to this Madhava who is the predecessor 
of all. 

Once it is finally proved that Devaraja invariably quotes 
this Madhava (A) and not Sayana-Madhava whom he never 
quotes, the argument that he is later than Sayana-Madhava 
falls to the ground ; and all the evidences that are adduced 
by Dr. L. Sarup (in the preface to 'his Nirukta pp. 25-27) to 
prove his priority at once becomes cogent. •Moreover Deva- 
raja would never remain silent in quoting Sayana* too along 
with all others of whom a long list is given by him. As he 
quotes Bhojadeva and Kshirasvami he is decidedkf later than 
1100 A.D. If Bharatasvami’s date as pointed out by Dr. L. 
Sarup be authentic, then Devaraja is to be relegated to the 
beginning of the 14th or the end of the 18th century but before 
the advent of Sayana-Madhava. Had he flourished after 
Sayana-Madhava, he would have surely utilised his (ur^inr 
Madhaviyadhatuvrtti for his purpose. 

The way in which Devaraja is quoting Venkata-Madhava 
seems to be Very funny. His words are : — 

I ar^rfiT ^ 

qrarfu i 3£rTfr!i«f ?cr*r i sr^j^- 

i?r i i — 

u5Bq-(iirr;--ffr#gfTt^iTa!TT:-cr#lirf*T ^ af5f: 'Tirf5yt^iq;-5fl¥«'*rf- 

^rcr-g-|^75r0r<r¥rirr=3^ us: i Nowvthe BhSsya and 

the various anukramanis . quoted by him, Devaraja says , 
belong to Venkata-Madhava whereas now we know that they 
do not ‘^’belong to Venkata-Madhava but to Madhava (A) 
whose bhasya on the First Astaka, has been now available to 
us ; so we can very well infer that Devaraja has definitely 
mistaken Venkata-Madhava for Madhava (A). As he says 
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that the Bhasj'-a and the aniihraraanis lie possessed were 
seourod by him from many places anc got eor/ecied by the 
help of many lexicons (yfNt 

sfrwrs^) — ^wliieh fact goes to enable ns to infer that these 
works had become very old by the time of Devaraja 
who could not distinguish the real author from Veiikata-kla- 
dhava ; and farther Venkr.ta-lindliava also raust have been 
regarded as fairly old by him wlrile quotiiig him in this _way. 
No real work by Venkata-fdadhava seems to have been available 
to him. This kind of confusion is not merely due to his personal 
information he had at that time but it seams to have been the 
general tradition as we meet with such a coloplion at the end 
of the second Adhyaya in the new commentary. The^ word 
‘»ftiTrfr’ there must have been either misread for something else 
or it may, be the insertion b;/ the scribe who wrote or copied the 
Bhasya. Because we know by the statement of Devaraja that 
he could not get the correct copy of Madhava’s bhasya and 
for the correction of which he had to collate various mss from 
different places and with the help of lexicons with great efforts, 
as told before. That was mot the case with Skandasvami’s 
commentary whigji was noth him in a conditioii quite fair and 
correct. We must remember that Skandasvami did not belong 
to Southern India but to Valablii in Gujarat and his Bhasya and 
the commentary on Nirukta Devaraja could have quite intact 
and in order, and in case of this Madbava he is regarded to 
hav.e hailed from the same village ‘Gomati' on the river ‘Gauvery' 
to which Venkata-Madhava also belonged. So we cannot 
account for so much corruption of his Bhasya. Such a corruption 
in prominent works is generally due to such reasons as their anti- 
quity. etc. Thus we cannot even accept the suggestion dropped 
by Dr. Sarup in the introduction to his ‘Indices and Appendices’ 
of Nirnkta that this Madhava may have been the grand-father 
of Venkata-Madhava who makes mention of him in his colop- 
hons and says that he also was the writer of a commentary 
on some part of the Egveda. Bt. Bhagvad Datta also has 
confounded Venkata-Madhava for this (A) Madhava and the 
references to the Namanakramani and others by Keshavasvami 
in bis Nanartbarnavasamksepa and by Vedacarya in his Sudar- 
^anamimamsa point out to this Madhava and not Venkata- 
■ Madhava. Venkata-Madhava in his brief commentary does 
not fail to quote passages: from various Brahmana texts but 
those all ‘will be found in this Madhava’s also. In the first 
four Adhyayas there is only ::dhe passage sufficiently Tengthy 
' quoted from Satyayana Brahmapa (vide pp. 884, Adyar edition 
; at the bfigduning ^of-lh© which is not seen in the 

' othet M&dlwa’>Sr"y S&y«^bi^ms 'Bot to have been aware of 
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Venkata-Madhava, otherwise ; be would never fail to quote 
this passage in his commentary. This fact cannot lead us to 
the conclusion that Venkata-Madhava came after Sayana. 
We have already pointed out that Devaraja is decidedly, earlier 
than Sayana and he knows Venkata-Madhava and by the way 
in which he quotes him it seems that he must have regarded 
him to be fairly old in his time. 

Before I proceed to adduce the interesting passages from 
Devaraja just to enable scholars to make the comparative study 
of all the available commentaries on the Egveda and thus to 
decide the validity of my conchision, I should like to make a 
few remarks as to tlie merits of these commentaries with the 
full readiness of welcoming any impartial criticism against 
it. Let us first take up Venkata-Madhava. His commentarj'- 
is nothing but assignment of appropriate synonymous substi- 
tutes for the words in the stanzas in the order in which they 
occur there. While doing so he has taken pains to quote passages 
from various Brahmana texts in imitation of Madhava (A) 
generally and sometimes Skandasvami also. We must admit 
that the expatiations made by him in the form of Karikas on 
the various aspects of Vedic words includmg accentuation 
reveal his ingenuity and sagaciousness and leariimg too. Other- 
wise his mere commentary would have been a poor attempt, 
insufficient to draw the attention of Vedic scholars. In the 
body of his commentary his neghgence is often detected. To 
quote the instance in the very beginning on E.V. I. 1.7 he 
takes as two words meaning ^rrsf srr^n?^ whereas 

Madhava (A) and Skandasvami are right in explaining it as a 
vocative, meaning ^'t'7RT srrwsrefirciT This mistake of Venkata- 
Madhava on the same word and in the same place was already 
pointed out to the scholars by Oldenberg and Maodoiiell in 
Sayana’s commentary long before these commentaries came 
to be known to the scholars. So we have the least hesitation 
to assert that Venkata-Madhava does not command reverence 
and so he cannot be the same Madhavabhatta referred to by 
Sayana. 

As regards Sayana’s commentary I have already made 
my remarks in the introduction to Dya Dviweda’s Nitimanjari 
that his great commentary is an encyclopoediac work wherein 
the subject-matter of all the ancillary texts of the Vedas (TEfer- 
estTPsr) and his various ayaiiable commentaries bearing on the 
respective points has been Brought together by his wonderful 
mastery on the subject and the peculiar grasp of it. Tins 
rule applies only to those portions where he has made his com- 
mentery elaborate i.e,' in the J’irst Astaka and tho Second 
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and even the third and not everywhere. His originality has 
been made manifest not in the exposition of appropriate or 
correct interpretation but in showing his ingenuity to assign 
those meanings with his profound knowledge of Panini and 
Jaimini thus establislung' himself as the hrst-rate scholiast 
of vyakarana . and. Purva-mimamsa. Otherwise his commentary, 
is nothing but collection or samgraha of the renderings of tlu'. 
previous commentators. 

SkandasvamI must have belonged to the sacerdotal or 
Yajhika school and seems to be a staunch follower of Sakapuni. 
He. is highly learned in his exegesis and often finds fault with 
the. ancient predecessors such as Yaska and Sakalya whom lie 
addresses., as Padakara. We know from Brhaddevata and 
Yaska’s Nh'ukta. that they, also have pointed out the slips of 
their predecessors, e.g. Saunaka, of Yaska and Yaska, of Sakalya. 
It is very difficult to say whether Skanda followed our lladhava, 
because while explaining word bearing Hadhyodatta 

accent meaning Yajamana he always says that Sakapuni says 
so ;.Madhava (A) points out to us that the word v,hen it is 
Adyudatta means Aditya ; and when it is Madhyodatta it 
means. .Yajamana ; had Skandasvami been acquianted with 
Madhava or his Sarvanukramani I think he would quote this 
authority or at least would hint at it. We see in Nirukta that 
Yaska also was unaware of this rule when he explains this word 
on E. V. VI-8.4 in etc. as srrf^cirTcr 

whereas it fairly means as there. Skandas- 

vami’s commentary is full of erudition, inspiring and serene. 
His main’ aim seems to he that he regarded the mantras as 
subordinate to sacrificial performance as we see from the very 
beginning of his commentary which goes as ‘iFwr: 

quotes many legends from the Brahmaiias and other sources 
and thus he maintains . one of the old schools the tradition of 
which has totally disappeared. 

Madhava (A)’s characteristics can now he pointed out 
by quoting the passages given to us by Devaraja who accepts 
him as an implicit authorityy His commentary which is now 
-available to us on the first four Adhyayas is very brief in ex- 
position yet very learned. He seems to go never astray. We 
■ can see that his commentary has been a source of inspiration 
to both .Sayana and Venkata-Madhava. Let us riow proceed 
-to point out Hus fact by concrete instances. Let us first take 
tihe word'Tww^f^’ i ' 

Devarajar-pp; 187 on fcJTCTRTtvifisr'T ffgr 
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irg; snfeq'^’^ srra^ra; » 

qsTJTTq fscf^qr^Rqqrafitfcr mwq! i 'snMq fqq^qi’ (^. t. 

ftiqt (^r. ?fT. ^) 1% fqqqlf 1 m q^rqiq; 

JTiqqin^qq I 'nft qfRf qfrijjr (qio ¥o 

^qiqri^'iiir i Here Sama^rami quotes incorreetly E. Y. I. 31. 3 
wliich onght to be ‘snfq^q ^qi^qi fqq^q^ i 

I am giving complete commentary for the sake of com- 
parison : — 

Madhava (A) onpp. 207.E.V.L81.8. i qRrfeqrqw; i 
qraPT 1 qrai qpgfrsarfqfq fqqqqti i (Here Dr. Eaja adds in a 

footnote ‘what is found in Nirukta as qrqfr^qr qw: i qrgq^qfr^ 
^qfqfq (H. 7.26). But Dr. Eaja was not careful in making these 
remarks which reveals the ignorance or negligence on the part 
of Maxlhava whom we regard as a profound scholar. Madhava is 
quite right ’in his statement to v/hich I attract the attention of 
scholars to N. 2.8 where we find — fqqfqf^sfiq^qqrfq i 

q?q fqq^qq qsrqiqjq qfrqrt i (These words ‘qqqiqrq qf^^qr^'liave 
been picked up by Sayana everywhere) ^q^Y^qr ^a^ssqr i aifqqq: 
aTifq^qq: I (qrfqrqqj we find in Venkata-Mfidhava borrowed by 
him from here). *Sayana takes it as imperative only. It i's 
Skandasvami wdro explains the secrecy of the translation by 
the Yedio legend), qrqqdqlqi^ ^rqsfq q?qq i q?qsqr qqui irrqq’ 
I fqqfqTq?rq?qq%qmqra; i A^qiqt fqq^q^" qqtq-’ (E. V.i7. 1). ar^qqr 
qfiyq qeqr 1 \tq5cft frqqq qt i qf?qq ituq-T q^'qqVqt 
^fiqqrqfif i ^fqqt^TRqqqq^ q^ql^sqiq qrqfqq; T * 

Venkata-Madhava : — (?qTn% ^riwt qrq% anfqT^q; qftqqq>q5gqT 
fqq?q§r) (does not render but passes off in silence will inEcate 
whether he was not willing to accept the rendering) qrafr^qr 
fqrqrsff R i eqfq frqH q^rfd cqf qE<rqr qrrqr'rfqsql siqiPT^fq cq Iqrqr 
ifqqfq^R ^fisqrq i srqq-^q qrafqqt i This is pure iniilatvon 

of Madhava and Skandasvmm.-. I shall not c^uote here Sayana 
and Skandasvami as they are very lengthy. Only I shall 
mark their difference. Skandasvami begins with the legend 
which goes thus — srtfirfTU: i ?rqq?q qq suqtq i m qiqfrqqr 
qqqq^ 1 srqqf q qifq: qq qRiqqf qTgrqyq qsqfq I qqfqqrqfq 1 (E.1^1.716) 
fqiq^q 5^q;r,tq (E.V. YI. 16. 13) ^?qf«iTq i qq qsqmq qqiqrqiqf qw srfiq 
wqq 1 q qqq qtqfr?qq sqfqr^rqq i qq'fqq^q^ i qfq§ q^ t | ?q 
sTfirq) qiqq sqfqTqq: i qfe i jqfifrqqrq^ssqT \ ^^^r^qqq i fq: ?fq 

I qrq srrq i ^qiqqqr ^n^rqqrnTrq^q'sgqr i qrqfeqq q srrrqqq qqqrr 
fqq^ql q i ^qq^qqqY I (Here I may dra-^ the attention of the 
scholars towards the silencev mam^ by Skandasvami 

followed by Yenkata Madhava. To me this silence does not 
seem to be natural but purposeful. Here Skandasvami finds 
it difficult whether he should render fqq^q^ as snfqcqiq because 
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there behind or as is positively done by 

Madhava. So is the policy adopted by both. 

Sayana has accepted Madhava’a rendering. Hence I attach 
high regard to Madhava (A). 

The meaning of siasft: is worth noting. Difficulty _ lies 
in the Derivation. Madhava (A) perhaps might have explained 
these things in his Nirvacananukramani. Skanda and Sayana 
both find difficulty in deriving the word. Skanda proceeds 
quoting the legend as 1 i %wr: 

sfVT^rrq I ^171 %f=q-? gts 1 1 

sffiT I % ?rf 1 557 ^ ?r?r 1 

ets 5 f|q 1 1 ^rrffifcr 1 frwfM|?rrafq 1 f § g 

«n7:?ir f|err^fifuTiT^rq i ?r|^ ?r i 

fiTc5r^*TiT5r«i!?^fcTr?!Trq>r^?^T? n ^iWiTijr^; 1 

1 sr?i?!r«?3:r 1 Sayana here follows Skanda. 

He says ^4f5nTRires^0; 1 sss^r^fftr 1 q"=i ffeurm srsr g i 
This is the sum and substance of what Skanda elaborately 
decides. One thing is clear that both Skanda and Sayana' are 
the staunch followers of Panini. Mhth Madhava it does not 
seem to be the case which becomes clear when we read 
minutely his Akhyatanukramani. Sayana is the perfect master 
of Panini’s grammar where as we may find slips in Skanda- 
svaml, e.g. in explainingwrweT!Ti in (E..V. I. 48.18) Skanda says 
I whereas Sayana 'is correct in pointing out that it is 
not but RHq i perhaps that might be the 

printing mistake. 

But one thing is clear. These scholars want to derive 
Vedic words following Panini Dhatupatha whereas Madhava’s 
derivations are quite original. ’We cannot say what tradition he 
is following. He is very definite and unambiguous, which are 
the signs of his great antiquity and reveienoe. That is why 
we insist upon calling him as Madhavabhatta as done by Sayana 
and his commentary as Bhasya, as Devaraja has already de- 
signated it. Similarly it may be pointed out that Yaska’s 
reputation in R.V. I. 84.16 is not sound as Sayana seems to 
have pended it already. Om. 

We can easily multiply instances. 



UNTRAGED Ql’OTATIONB IN SAYANA’S COMMENTARY 
ON THE EGVEDA. 

% 

0. G. Kasliikar, Poona. 

The Vaidika Samsodhana Mandala of Poona has been 
publishing a new edition of the Rgveda with the commentary 
of Sayanaearya in five volumes. Three volumes comprising 
Mandalas I to VIII have already been published and the fourth 
voliuiie covering Mandalas IX and X will shortly go to the 
press. A fifth volume will comprise the various indices. 

Sayana, in his commentary, quotes a number of passages 
from the different branches of Sanskrit literature, e.g., Vedic 
literature, Nighantu and Nirukta, Grammar, Brhaddevata, 
Sarvanukramani, Egvidhana, etc. Prof. Max Muller, in his 
well known edition of Sayana’s commentary on the Rgveda, 
has tried to trace these passages to their original sources. He 
could not, however, succeed in tracing all of them. The 
chief reason for this seems to be that good editions of Vedic 
and other texts with indices were perhaps not available to him. 
Then the editors of the Bombay edition of the Rgvedabhasya 
have also made efforts in the same direction and have given 
the references of certain Vedic passages in addition to those 
given by Max Miiller. Still there remained to be traced a 
number of Vedic and other passages quoted directly or indirectly 
in the text of the commentary. It was, therefore, quite natural 
that the editors of the Poona edition should try to find out 
tlie original places of those passages and they have been 
successful in tracing at least some of them. 

In cases of passages from Vedic texts, whether or not 
actually mentioned by name, the texts concerned were referred 
with the aid of (1) Bloonffield’s Vedic Concordance, (2) Vi^va- 
bandhu Sastri’s Vaidika Paddnukramakosa, and (3) Hamsa 
Raj’s Vaidika Kosa. Help of Vaidikas who have "learned the . 
texts (of the Rgveda and Yajurveda School) by heart, was 
also obtained. Texts like Sarvdnukramam, Brhaddevatd, 
Bgvidhdna, Grammatical texts, Nighantu and Nirukta, ete.. 
were referred for passages quoted therefrom. 

Still there remain a nmhber nf quotations which could 
not be traced so far, for some reason or other. Such quotations^ 
are given below. Some, of them are not actually quoted by 
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words, they are referred by the commentator in his own words. 
The quotations can be divided into several classes : — 

(i) Passages from Vedio texts which are mentioned 
byname, 

(ii) Passages from Vedic texts vdiich are not mentioned 
by name, 

(hi) Passages from works that have not been discovered 
so far, 

(iv) Passages from Smrtis or similar 'works, 

(v) Slokas hke those in Brliaddevaid, Bgvidhdna and 
Sa dguru-sisya ’s k' ed dHhudipiJcd, 

(vi) Eeferences from unknown sources 'which are in- 
troduced by ^srs, 

etc.^ 

(vii) Miscellaneous. 

Of all the passages, at least those in Classes (i) and (ii) 
could be traced with some efforts. It is difficult to say any- 
thing definitely about those in other classes. In order to do 
full justice to Sayana, the great commentator of the Vedic 
texts, "who has rendered the greatest help in their interpretation, 
it is essential tliat utmost efforts should be made to trace all 
the remaining quotations in the whole of his commentary on 
the Egveda,.to their original sources. It is with this intention 
that the list of all such passages is being published here. The 
list may perhaps not be exhaustive. Scholars especially 
interested in Vedic studies are, therefore, requested to kindly 
note such passages as may not have been mentioned here, while 
going through the published volumes of the Poona edition, and 
to co-operate with the editors in finding out the original places 
of all the quotations and thus enable them to make the edition 
as thorough as possible from this point of view. • Eeferences 
of quotations in the commentary on Mandalas IX and X that 
may be obtained within time, will be utilised wliile printing 
ihe text of the fourth volume comprising those Mandalas. 
Those in the commentary on Mandalas I to VIII will be men- 
tioned in the introduction to .the same. 

The classified list of untraced passages now follows 
Glass {i ) : — 

, , , III. 51 . 7— Fsr: i 

The name of Saryata; is not found in the index of proper 
narnes in Kausita,ki Brahmajaa at the end (Lindner’s Edition). 

.‘i 'edition, Vol. IV, Preface, p, oxxxi. 
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m 


IV. 9. 0 — % 1 

VI. 46. 8— qt ?rw^r?r?st qtR crlfit 

?fcr i 

VIII. 2. 2 — crpcf 3IlTf^3Ptq'-%^TB'nt'fpT JTSrirTffR ^=5®% 

?ri 51^ ^nfir f # ^^irr: f 

VIII. 4. 1 — ‘f?nT ffcT # i It is to be 

noted that this occurs in Rgveda 1. 102. 6 as a passage from 
Satj'ayanaka. 

X. 61. 8 — I qi sFiWi' w^fci ^ wTirf fsrW' 

I . 

X. 52. 2 — ‘qq- ^ bWt tri’ ‘?r^r5T!i N^?r’ ffir ff 


X. 101. 8 — ‘W ^TIRT: BRRRT sr^’ I 



Class (ii ) : — • - - 

II. 3. 10 — ‘srftfrf ^q:Rf ^fwi’ s|5^ i 

VI. 65. 6-- cT^T ^ ¥iir'if-‘5nwi t ?fcr i 

VII. 10. 5 — ?rsrr ^ ^^-‘iRJTT^'tsifrwtr?irTfaR?gq-s^ f Rr \ 

VIII. 17. 5— gqr !f5cr-‘3fbfTT ^ i 

Max Muller has in place of wmR i Bombay edition says 

IX. 1. 2 ; 76. 8 ; 97. 1 — TiTmTpT-TfNqglfcr’ i 

IX. 5. 2 — ^ ^ir^-'3T^yffsqrq>yTrq% era: Bt*ft i 

IX. 29. 2— ‘314 t :54tfenfe5ft4:’ I 

X. 6. h— 'q-^t 1 4wr TfiRtw srrafra’ i 

X. 56. 1— '4^rat ^g-cTW isrftra 4r§[4:’ iRr f| ejfer: i 

X. 66. 6— ‘sra ff?r wtirjt i 

X. 61. 10 — 'srafewiffT ?fer ff *f=qra ‘4 JR*rraRfr 

=5g;rR5r’ ?fer 1 

X. 85. 5— ^ratferar i ' 

■ X. 85. 5— ‘qr^Tftqr w^FPTera:’ i 

X. 88. 16— erar =? PrararaTir-'w BRsiJrfrwrtff^ funerals# 

JTTerstf#' ^ I ’ 

X. 115. 8— ‘3T?f ^ sTRiftr’ ?fer sraorr? i 

Glass {Hi) : — " 

1. 102. 6-^«n ^ i?rra^Tiraqi-^f%ir iff t i ’ This again 

comes as a passage from Vajaa^eyaka in B.V. VIII. 4. 1. 

VIII. 91 ; X. 38. 5 etc. . B from SatySyana 

Brahmana, . 
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^ ^WT; JTc5f«TB crBTSTI^JT BT frctrrtf^TW 

JT^ fefM BT BT ^c^TtfsT i 

Glass {iv) : — 

III. 34. 1— ^«TT ^ ^ffT:-‘=t^JTm g^f5f?3:' ffil l 

III. 56. 4r— ?!fwrT ITT ifT htb: =3PS; i 

=tm?r: ^ OT:’ 1 

V. 61. 8— '3r^l mqf’ I 

VII. 38. 1— 3few> ^ffBCSFTR’ ?ffr ?rr4% I 

VII. 82. 2— =?-‘3tIoO ^JTT^ql ?^r’ ifir i 

Max Muller lias sfl^r; ^rscirt 35rT i 

X. 85. 2— 'ir«rHT f<T3^ fq-3^ ^fir;’ i 

X. 107. 1 — ^oirq I 

Bombay edition lias ?f^r in place of ?nfiB;?5: i 
cf. III.' 341. 

Class (v) : — 

I. 88. 1 — ?r«ii =3T|:-‘B3f ^ Tnar^T^mvT jinTr ^ 1 ^ 5=3 i 

^un5=^ ?r€ 11 

II. 12 Intro.— frr^irm^st irfTT^Jicft^i^Tffcr: \ 

. ■ . "N C ’S ■ N C , ■ I . . 

This seems tqjje a -quotation even though it forms part 
of a statement in prose. See Nitimanjari p. 136 (Benares 
edition). 

II. 28 Intro.—. ?3iWK3P#’ ^^m vrirqTY|q 1 

%% 11 

IV. 27. 1 — 3T#U 2?^^: — 

■ mn^^rrir ’T^rkhiffr f?T:w: 1 

SPTR: BiT ?r3 m ff Bfwf?r’ II 

.... '..■ '.."N ,C\ .'■■■,. ■ : '"Sa ' ■''.„ ' ■' '■■ 

IV. 24. 9 — m wi^ ?n^3Rf3f:g:: g;3!=3T^! %f=^q ?55t$r: crsq^ 1 

^ cf , 

sTeT JT:qfT^rr?r n?zf q’<ig?r ^rwr 1 
^ #?rrt 5 ?rn =5^ c^ir w 1 1 ? 1 1 
^f?r f 5 ^ 5?rB5irtq- 1 

^ ^ IRII 

. ?r ^ff 5f3T f3^?RR 5 TT I 

ii^ii 

' , ■ :;,; :: . i: i , :■,■ 'SR dt I 

: :' v ^ , . . : . , 3R 5 f5piT^: twr 

■'' ' ■'bl'L’bib ', ,1: '■"' ^ UW sr^ifcT I 
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wr ^ ll^u 

aia^w ^ \mr ^f»Tmir i 

See Nitimanjari jd. 163 

VI. 47. 20— 

'STW Pt#% q-Tff ^{% i 

‘^r?crlf?^OT4’T^''’Tri%^4s?mr’ ii f% ) 

This passage has been quoted by Dyadviveda in his Niti- 
nianjari (p. 218). 

VI. 0. 2 — qcTs^ — 

55fts?r1: jt: f5F«r?r: i 

JRft- Wrcff^IJI'SWT: I 

'TT? qr: f^^TcT: fwifTfr: Tltsf^tiRT:’ II | 

VI. 20. 5 — g-qr =qlqg- 

'f?NR?S>SfT 55r®it fsRtf: fcUHTrirg: I 
?rTTr«f ^5qfzTgiT?ir I 

f gf^t i 

VII. 104. 12 — 3pr %f=g3U|; — 

'fcWT 5^^ rrficiR: i 

gfesj TT^rgtsfg eg gTrg<!s ii 

sri gfgss ^egg Tggi^ tt^si gig i 
srgirRT gi:gt fer gpg^fg g: ii 

IX. 18 Intro.— gggrggg; gtgi fgtg; qu^gqrffi i 

?fg fggrgip^sfg giggrar g^^grq ii 

X. 62. 7 — 5r>rq^:— 

^g^sTg^g^g^ gffufggnr i 
gej’jgrg g gurfg g gg^eg^^ggg n 
Bombay edition has ggffw in place of ggfw i 

X. 62. 8 Intro. — ^gigq?:- 

'grgfggr g g^ g grggrg g|?g i 
gggg gggggg g gff giggrfgfg’ ii 

X. 8&. 22 — ‘fgggrgggfg g^gg: gjfgrgrgfggfggg: i 
^grfg ^ ggnu’ f| g^: i 

Glass (vi ) : — , ' 

I. 64. 8 etc.— qfg|Tfg^r: — 

I. 88. 1— giTTfggTCgig?i% gTtgTfggggieg'gggTegqg qqrlggs:^! 
gfg^gfg?! gggt gM ?fg i 

II. 12 Intro. — g^g egggr gggHg, stt^ c%g gggpg i 

. See Nitimanjari p. 136 
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V. 52. 17— 3rf?f?pr^ fw?i^ 5^^#^ 

5RRT 5^1 srftf^ir i 

VII. 57. 3 — ^5pf5=^%¥^jr?rRT| 

VII. 87. 4—^^ sTTf 

. VIII. 33. 6— sr; «rJR#wf?rf?r ^sr i 

VIII. 33. 17— cI«!T =^:“'>^yRftriR^Rf’ft it: ^ ^T ?r 

irsqTf^srt ?R 1 

VIII. 96. 14— %f^f?^rfn iregr ?f?r TOfer i 

Bombay edition says i 

Class (t'ii ) ; — 

V. 41. 7 — sriTumf I 

This seems to be a quotation. 

VI. 1. 13— apT ^ra- ?F?r«T??r i 

See Sanskrit notes in the Poona edition of Euveda 

Vol. III. 



SANSKRIT SEGTON 

THE PAEIJITA AND THE MADANA-PARIJATA 

By 

■ Mahamahopadhyaya P. Kane, Bombay 

In the History of Dhartnasdstra (Vol. I, p. 309) the Pdri- 
jdta, often quoted by the Kalpataru and the Batndhams of 
Cande^vara, was assigned to a period between lOOQ and 1125 
A.D. and it was pointed out that the Pdrijdta quoted by the 
Kalpataru was altogether a different work from the Madana- 
pdnjdta. The Madanapdrijdta was assigned to a period between 
1360 and 1890 a.d. in the History of Dharmasdstra, vol. I, 
p. 389. In a recent case before the Patna High Court* a , 
passage of the Madana-pdrijdta assumed importance and inci- 
dentally the date of the madana-pdrijdta came in for discussion. 
Mr. Justice Dhavle, himself a Sanskrit scholar, after quoting 
the views of Ghose, Sarvadhikari and myself about the date 
of the Madana-pdrijdta ultimately left the question of date un- 
decided (p. 579) but remarked, ‘we have had lawyers on both 
sides in this case who are familiar with Sanskrit and none of 
them, though invited to do so, has referred us to any quotation 
in the Batndkara or the Ghintdmani from the Pdrijdta, which 
is not to be found in the Madana-pdnjdta.’ Among the lawyers 
engaged in the ease was the eminent Sanskrit scholar and 
antiquarian, the late Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. It becomes ne- 
cessary to examine this question very carefully in view of the 
failure of eminent scholars and lawyers to shed light on it by 
setting forth some passages or opinions attributed to the Pdri- 
jdta in early works like the Batndkaras of Gande§vara and to 
search for them in the Madana-pdrijdta and to show from this 
investigation that the Pdrijdta quoted by the Kalpataru and 
Cande^vara is different from the Madana-pdrijdta. A detailed 
or extensive examination of all passages cited from the Pdri- 
jdta (which are several hundred in number) cannot be attempted 
here within the space allowed, nor is it necessary to do so. The 
passages may be divided into three classes ; (1) Those in 
which certain views are attributed to the Pdrijdta which are 
not found in the Madana-pdrijdta ; (2) those in which the 
Madana-pdrijdta holds views or gives explanations which are 
opposed to or different from the views or explanations attribu- 
ted to the Pdrijdta; (8) those in Which certain views or texts 
are stated to have been not mehtipned in the Pdrijdta which 
are yet found in the Madand‘pdr^Ma/‘ v; * 

* Yide Kamla Prasad ca. Mnrji M»aobapr, 18 Patna 560 at p. 678^880,' 
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III this paper V. R., Kr. E- and Gr- B- respectively stand 
for the VivddaratnSkma, the Krtyaratndkara and GrJiastha- 
ratnakara. ; M. P. stands for Madmia-pdrijdta. 

I. Passages in which certain remarks are attributed 
to the Pdrijdta which are not found in the Madana-pdrijdta : 

(a) The V. R- quotes (on p. 465) a sfitra of Sahkhali- 
khita ‘sa yadyekaputrah sydd dvau bhdgdmt- 
mamh kurydf and notes (on p. 466) that the 
Pdrijdta explained ^ekaputra’ as 'jyesthaputm’ 
But this explanation is not found in the M.P. 

(b) The V- B- on p. 476 refers to Manu IX. 125 (that 
among sons bom to a man from wives of the same 
caste there is no seniority due to the seniority of 
wives in accordance with the dates of marriage, 
but there is seniority among sons according to the 
date of birth) and states that Laksmidhara holds 
that the special share given on partition to the 
eldest son is to be given to that son, who though 
younger in age (than other sons) is the son of the 
"eldest among wives and that the Pdrijdta also 
accepted the same view.'^ There is nothing in 
the M. P. corresponding to this. 

(c) The V- B- (p. 505) quotes several verses of Katya- 
yana on property impartible by its very nature, 
one of which is ‘pastures, ways and clothes on 
the body, prayojya and the materials used by 
craftsmen (such as cotton) are not divisible accord- 
ing to Brhaspati’ and then states that according 
to Halayudha ‘prayojya’ means ‘money lent as 
a debt’, while ‘prayojya’ means ‘a book and the 
like’ ^according to the Pdrijdta^ In M. P. (on 
p. 685) the first quarter about a dfebt consigned 
to a document is quoted, but nothing is said by 
way of explaining prayojya. 

(d) The. V. B. (p. 589) quotes Manu IX. 190 (the 
widow of a sonless deceased person should secure 
a son through a Sagotra and should hand oyer 

5fT?rwi'^^ To p. 477 ^ 

• ^ 5 i * • • • — t«tt ^ ^ 

kwot: I snfbrrt 'ttItW; i f^o to 
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to that son whatever wealth may have been that 
of the deceased) and adds the view of the Pdrijdta^ 
that the widow should not herself take the wealth. 
The M. P. does not say anything about Manu 
IX. 190. 

(e) The Gr. R. (p. 147) says that certain texts of 
Devala (on Sauca) were explained by the Pdrijdta^ 
as applicable only to women, Sudras and persons 
whose Upanayana had not yet been performed. 
In the M. P. (pp. 44-50) there is a section on Sauca 
in which, though many of the verses on Sauca 
quoted from the Smrtis in Gr. R. are also cited, 
this explanation about the passages of Devala is 
not found. 

(/) ,On S-ndna the Or. R. (p. 195) quotes Yaj. 1. 159 
that one should not bathe in the reservoir of an- 
other Avithout taking out five lumps of clay (or 
vessels of water) and observes that this applies 
only when the reservoir has been dedicated to the 
public and th/it this is the view of the Prakasakara, 
of the Pdrijdta^ and of Sridatta. In the M. JP. 
(p. 243) Yaj. 1. 159 is quoted but there is no such 
explanation of that verse as is ascribed to the 
Pdrijdta. 

(g) The Gr. R. (p. 205) quotes a verse which reads 
'srotaso mi narah sndtvd sarvapdpaih pramuoyatP 
and remarks that the Pdnjdta reads 'srotasi’ for 
‘srotasah’ in that verse. That verse and the 
reading' noted is not found in the M. P. 

[li) The Gr. B. (p. 249) quotes a verse of Vasistha on , 
Japa (26. 13) and then sets out the explanation 
of the Pdrijdta that one who has mastered the 
whole Veda should repeat texts from his Veda, 
one who has learnt only a portion of the Veda 
of his school should mutter the Purusasukta and 

^ I srf^R^qii srfT'TcJi'FT 

Tc^t afq?irHcqi?r mA ftw- 

317H I p- 589. 

, H?sr I WT I »Tfo; p. 147 : w. ..i- .X i 

“ srw ^ i 

Top. 195 ;■ , 
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the like, and one who knows only the Gayatri 
should repeat verses from some Purana.’- This 
is wanting in the Japa section of the M. P. 

II. Passages where the explanation of the Pdrijdta differe 
from that of the M. P. 

(a) After quoting Nar., (Dayabhaga, verse 7) that the 
husband of the girl is the lather of the Kanina, 
Sahodha and Gxldhaja sons and declaring them 
to be entitled to a share in bis wealth, the F. J?. 
(p. 565) mentions the explanation of the Pdrijdta 
that if the girl’s father (i.e. maternal grand-father 
of the Kanina and Sahodha) be sonless, then the 
Kanina and Sahodha become his (i.e., maternal 
grand-father’s) sons, but if the maternal grand- 
father has a son, then the Kanina and Sahodha 
belong to the husband of their mother and that 
if both the maternal grand-father and the husband 
are sonless, then they become the sons of both. 
The M. P. (p. 652) on the other hand says that 
the Kanina becomes the^son of the husband when 

, the girl is married, but if she is not, then the Kanina 

belongs to the maternal grand-father.* 

(b) In the Vyavhdraprahdsa of Mitrami^ra (p. 524) 
it is stated that the view of several digests such 
as the SmTiicandfikd, the Madanretina, Kalpataru, 
Batndhara (of Cande^vara) and the Pdrijdta was 
that ihe mother succeeded as an heir after the 
father. But the M. P. (p. 672) on the other hand 

* holds the view that the mother succeeds as heir 
before the father.® 

(c) The Gr. B, (p. 140) after quoting Manu IV. 46-47 
forbidding the answering of the calls of nature 

wrsinxi: i 

siTTfiFTT TTlv^iTcr: i 

jj|o Vo p. 249 

* xTiv?: 1 I 

xfn-xrgxn i Hstel nxfssrRr: i 

53?'^ I ^s: i vifvsn^r: i fwo vo p. 565 

qtfff 1 15^0 qro 

p. 962 its: refers to IX. 17% . . : " 







sio xTo; p. 624., fqR’q s«ui *nm 
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on parvata and parvata-mashi,lia says tliat ac- 
cording to tlie Parijdta both parvata and its top 
are mentioned for the purpose of conveying that 
where it is impossible to avoid answering such 
calls of nature on* a mountain, at least the to}) 
of the mountain should be avoided. On tlie other 
hand the M. P. (p. 43) does not first read ‘parvata- 
mastaJca’ (but ‘na hhasmani, na gomaye') in Mann 
IV. 47 ; then notices the reading ‘ parvata-mastaha' 
and remarks that parvddi-mastaka is employed to 
indicate that more blame attaches to answering 
calls of nature on a mountain summit than on a 
mountain.^ 

(d) After quoting Dakga II. 9 that the morning bath 



is commended because it yields seen and unseen 
rewards the Gr. R. 180 cites the explanation of 
seen and unseen rewards from the Parijdta which 
do not agree with the explanation given by the 
M. R. (p. 62) of the same.^ 

(e) The Suddhitattm (ed. by Jivananda, 1895, page 
398) says that Sdpivdya of brothers and the like 
based on the offering of Pin das in Sraddhawas 
propounded by the Matsya-purdna and by Bau- 
dhayana and was so explained by the KdmaShenu, 
Hdralatd, Kalpatam, PdrijdtaMra and others. But 
the M. P. (pp. 129-131) explains at great length 
that Sdpindya is based on connection' or continuance 
of particles of the same body, that this theory 
is simple and easy of application, while the theory 
of Sapindya based upon the offering of Pindas is 
vitiated by c\mihTonsness {Kalpand-gaurava)‘ 

jpr 'TTf!:5rTcr: i 

p. 140., ^ ^ fRr tts 

TTo p. 63 

® ff ?rq; i 

'Trn!:3rra-: i p.'lSO., i fircwr qTT- 

??rir: i qio p. 62 - ‘ 

rT firffnerfirflr adtfr snwr i 
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III. x\n interesting passage in which, a. text is stated not 
to have been mentioned in the Pdrijdta which as a matter of 
fact is found in the M. p. is as follows : 

The V. R. (p. 499) states that in a certain samhild a verse 
ascribed to Harita is quoted (viz., that when one member of a 
joint family recovers by his own labour land that once belonged 
to the family but was lost to it, the other members get a share 
therein after giving one-fourth to the acquirer) but that this 
is improper, since that verse is not contained in the Smrti- 
mahdrnava, the Edmadhenu, the Kalpataru, the Pdrijdta and 
other works. The Day aiattm alter quoting the words of the 
V. P. argues that F. R. is not correct since the same verse 
(ascribed to Sahkha) is found in the DdyahMga, the M itdksard 
and other works. That verse is quoted in the ili. P. (p. 684) 
as from Sahkha and is also explained.^ 

In the KrlyaratmJcara the views of the Pdrijdta are 
quoted several times on matters which are not dealt with in 
the il/. P. at all; e.g., Kr. p. p. 31 (that even Pancaratra and 
Pas^upata Sastras are authoratative when thej^ do not con- 
tradict the Veda), p. 54 (about general rules on Vrata),p. 59 
(about the Devata of a Mantra when it is not expressly stated), 
p. 61 (explanation of a passage from the Brahmapurdna about 
a samidh of A^vattha), p. 66 (about the requirements of proper 
husas), p. 92 (about Homadravya). 

The above discussion will, it is hoped, convince scholars 
that the Pdrijdta-is entirely different from the Madanapdrijdta. 
It is further to be noted that the chronological position of 
the two referred to above makes their identity impossible. 


ufffrriTT 5 1 

I p. 499., 5^: 1 g;#- 

• • • •’•f55^r%^%irfcr 1 i 

' p. 177 


THE BHIGAVBTTI AND ITS AUTHOB. 

Prof. S. P. Bhattaohabya, 

Presidency College, Calcutta. 

The investigations covering over a century by 'Western 
scholars like Goldstucker, Bohtlingk, Kielhorn^ Aufrecht and 
Eggeliag have lighted many a dark spot in the history of the 
evolution of grammatical literature of ancient and mediaeval 
India and the untiring labours of indigenous scholars trained 
in traditional methods have resulted in editions of several 
classical works in the held and have aroused the curiosity and 
research activities of devoted workers. But it would be idle 
to contend that our teaching and research have ceased to be 
compartmental and selective, as it had been some centuries 
ago, ‘ when the Pradvpa of Kaiyata and the PadamaTijarl of 
Haradatta were regarded as having a determining factor and 
the last say in the field of Panini’s AstddJiyayl and Patanjali’s 
MaMbJidsya, wdth this disparaging difference that while in those 
days the contributions of great masters that were becoming 
more and more unfamiliar -were recorded and discussed, we 
seem to be oblivious and callous about them. How could we 
otherwise explain the total and absolute ignoring of epoch- 
making works in the ambitious manuals of histories of Sanskrit 
literature,® based on monographs® by experts, the enterprising 
but all the while advertising Descriptive Catalogues of manus- 
cripts* and the hopelessly inadequate bibliography® of au- 
thorities cited in some of the very recent editions of grammatical 

^ As for example in the Purusakara by Lilasaka (13th century a.d.) 
(Trivandum Sanskrit Series No. 1) in the PariMiasavrUi of Sxradeva and in the 
later manuals by Bhattoji Diksita. 

® As in Kiath’s Sanskrit Literaiure (1927), p. 480. 

“ Belvalkar’s Systems of Sanshit Grammar is an instance in point. 

* Vide the Triennial Catalogws of Sanshit M inuscripts (published from 
Madras) and the Descriptive Caidogueof Sanskrit MSS. in , the collection! of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal (vol. VI) dealing with Gramnaar. H. P. Sastri 
in his introduction (p. xxxvi) names the Bhagasirtti and has no remarks to offer. 

® A curious instance is afforded' .by list in the Kashi Sanskrit Series 
edition (1937) (No. 103) of the Dhaiuvrtti which does not include 

the BhagavrUi, which has been quot^ thnW in the work but wliich 

includes in another appendix editork.^bf. tim^, and d^cribes therein 

the Durghatavrtti of Saranadeva ago in the Trivandrum Sans- 
krit Series) as a Paribhasa^i. i i';' ; , G , ‘ ' 
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works prepared according to so-called modern methods ? The 
Bhdgavrtti^ has suffered severely® from such a calamity and 
in spite of the laudable activities of the Varendra Eesearch 
Society, Eajshahi, culminating in the bringing to light of the 
Kasihamvarana-panjikd of Jinendrabuddhi, the Bhdsmrtii of 
Purusottama® and the Dhdtufradlpa of Maitreya-Eaksita by 
the late Prof. Srisa Candra Chakravartin, has not secured 
the prominence it so richly deserves, nor even merited a men- 
tion* amongst the world of scholars. That the work was 
widely known and highly appreciated is evident from the abun- 
dant citations and references not merely in the Bhdsdvrtti 
but amongst others, also in the Durghatarriti'^ , the Pada- 
Ttianian’, the Parihhasdvrtti of Siradeva*, the Katantraparisista 
of Sripatidatta, the Panjikd^ of Trilocanadasa, the 8utras^° of 


^ It is a pity that no MSS. of this work has as yet been discovered. This 
is also true of the Anunyqsaj which may help to determine many knotty points 
in relation to this topic, (vide f. m 4, p. 14). 

^ In spite of its being recognised as a great work in traditional literature 
like those of Kaiyata and Haradatta : / vide MMhamyadhdkmUi under 
and the last paragraph ot this paper. 

® This work (pub. 1917) should have brought into prominence the use- 
fulness of the' BMgavrtti as no other work could have so done. 

'* B. C. Bhattacharya in 'hisPaninean Studies in Bengal (Sir A. Mnkherji 
Silver Jubilee Commemoration Vols. Orientalia vol. I) is the only scholar to 
note this work and dilate on its importance. 

* The avowed object of its author Purusottama is clear from its closing 
versa: 

(p.'S73, V. B. S. edn.). The actual citations in the Bhasamtti by name from the 
Bh&ga , are about three dozen in number. From citations in other works 
’ like the Durghctarntti, and the Katantraparisista, these in reality would come 
up at least ten times that number. 

® The number of citatioi® in the D.V. is no less than twenty-five including 
the one in p. 3 where should read The misprints in the 

D.F., [which are many (e.g-Vrtr^Wt^ in p. 35 should be 

I. 3r?ftsf%iwlsf in p-1^^ be 

%f^ in p. 116 should be and more of general information regarding 

the subject, which was not available to the learned editor then, have rendered 
a new edition of the work (now out of market) imperative. 

’’ Under 1.3.67-. (p. 351) H. 1.16; V. 3.12 ; VI. 1.9. The two works seem 
to have much in common, e.g. as under 1.1.11. (p. 63), 1.3.62 (p. 244). 

. ; , I ’ * e.g. pp. 10,- 12, 79, 109, (Benares edn.) , 

® _ Trilocana (circa 1200) by-the-hy regards the 

'• I anA, , the same standing. > ' ‘ ' 

' ■■ ' ' ' ! ■ • '■ , 1 -" ' ' ■ : ■ ■ /. ■ 
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Kramadisvara, the Vrttis of Jumaranandin and Goyicandra,^ 
The Supadma-maharanda’^ of Visnu Miira and the Bhasd-rnttyar- 
thavivrti oj Srstidhara, as well as in the Purusakdra,^ the Mddh- 
m.yadJultmrttP and the SiddMntaka/umudP (and the Pmu^ma- 
nonmid thereon) and very likely also in the Prakriyakautmidi of 
Raniacandra. The texts of the latter category seem to know the 
work indirectly. Prom the citations and references in the works 


of the former list, all of which are widely prevalent and read in 
Bengal, it would not be hazarduous to assume that the Bhdga- 
vrtti itself had a wide circulation in East India and might have 
its inception there. Because of certain reasons to noted 
hereafter, it could not claim to have undivided allegiance as 
the representative of Paninean grammar from scholars outside 
E. India and particularly from the writers that heralded the 
Marhatta revival. Even in Bengal from about the close of 
the 14th century (1400 A.D.) it ceased to have the dominating 
influence it exercised in the preceding centuries with some, 
because of its strict rigidity and with others, because of their 



aversion to the Paninean system, as is clear from the obser- 
vations of Eayamukuta® and Sripatidatta’ so much so that 
Panini’s system became synonymous with the Kasikdvrtti* 
of Jayaditya and Varnana and the Bhdgmrtti was ousted 
out of existence altogether.® • 

^ The views of the Kaumara school are noted in the Durghatavrtti and 
the ST. of Sarvananda. Maitreya in his DhaiwpraMpa (closing versa) does not 
refer to them. H. P. Sastri’s dating (Das. Cat., Vol. VI) is therefore hardly 
tenable; that of Keith may be accepted (Samkrit Literatwe, p. 432) as probable. 

* No less than twenty citations and references to the B. V. are found 
in this work (a complete Ms. of which is with the writer of this paper). 

® Pp. 16, 89, 94, 110. 

* e.g. under 

® e.g. in the srrcil^'TSrtrPfihT in connection with 3)1-1-^; in connection 
with/^ I 

« Under q-t|T — plH vRl WU^Tin'Jr- 

» In connection with 1 ^7?=^ I . . 

spriT — (with a bit of irony) Arul^: I . ' 

® In the works of all post-Kaiyata writers Vrtti stands for the' 

With late non-Paninean Bengali writers the views of the Kadika. are the standard 
view of Panini: (Kaviraja on 

II. 2.76. 12). " 

® The Vaiijdkaranasarvasva com|)b^ in 1809 at the request of Colebrooie 
in Calcutta, purporting to be :a gloss bn M^ini does not know the BhSgavrtti 
(S. 0. ChakravEkrti. in Inteodqofeftv^I&fiiri^j^d, 
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The citations and references prove it beyond doubt that^ 
as may be inferred from its title, the BMgavrtti is a. running 
Vrtti on the A&tddhydyl of Panini, divided into t\vo parts’-, 
the GhandobMga and the BMsdhhdga, as ve hnd in the Sid- 
(ThdntahaurmiM^ , with this difference that while in the latter 
work, the arrangement as in tne later authorities on non-Paninean 
systems as to topic-division is followed, the former follows 
the Astddhydyl arrangement in toto. This is clear from its 
alternative® title the Astakavrtti* , which incidentally points 
to the fact that its author, though he had before him recasts 
and adjustments of the Paninean system (as in the Kaldfci 
as explained by Durgasiniha), which did away with the Vedic 
portion, chose to continue the whole of Paninean structure. 
There is no denying the fact that whatever might have been 
the effects of such a method on Vedic studies in the land of 
its inception, a method which made a virtue of necessity, the 
Vedic portion of the work became atrophied, as is evidenced 
from lack of references to it in later literature on the subject. 
It might have been,— -and this alone can lend significance to its 
title — a pioneer work in this direction, unlike earlier works 
like the Maf/iaricriri® and the KdsiMvrtU, which indicate 
their places of origin, the Satwrtii,^ or the Keiavmrtt%‘ 
which points to its author, and their commentaries and con- 
tinuations (as in the Nydsaot Jinendrabuddhi). Thf^ Bhasdwtti 
of Purusottama which dealt only with the non- Vedic portions 
and the Mitdhsard of Annambhatta,® which is the shortest 

1 cf. in KTWTWT 

(in connection with Pknini III. 2107). In 
Bh^dvrtti (pp. 4, 5, 200....) we read : # ^fg- gw 1 ’ WW 

«5f?iRT*r: I (and the note thereon), 

{Bhdsdmtti, under 1.1.19 — p. 5 Y.E.S, edn.). 

' “ The BJi&g. V. as in the S.K. notes the ktis or Varttikas and sometimes 
the units of the G-anas as well. Vide f.n. 1 (p. 9), 8 (p. 18), 1 (p. 14), 

® S.C. Chakravartin’s conjecture of Its Sing’s being a reference to 

the BhagavtUi is an idle surmise. 

. * referred to by sficfff ‘n gjigwrqfvfw in connection 

with Panini 1.4.59 (vide pp. 63 and 563 of the Bhdsmrtii Y.E.S. edn.). 

^ Under KaAiha 4.3.101 axid Bhasdm'tti 1.2.57. 

® A commentary on the JJnddi-iulra. In Ujjvaladatta’s Vnddwrtti 
(chap; 111.15) we rea'd. ^ 

i 7 In Blva^dvrtti (YIII.4.20), Temiraprailpa 1.26, 1.4.55. 

i • This work which aimed apparently at adjusting the views of the Sutra 
(the Kdiikdvrtti) with those of tl^ o&^a refers to the Bhdgavrtti in the passage 
' (^.,\jI^!^''';'dtowkh^b%.;J^i^iK Btoares, No. 33’:) 
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vrlti known as yet, are also signiiScant names. The former 
in E. Indian nomenclature is also styled the Laghuvrtti,^ as 
distinguished from its source of inspiration the Bhdgamtii, which 
is bigger, more ambitious, more intensive and more elaborate. 
The Bhdgaortti is frequently distinguished from the Ehavrtti 
or the KdsiM^. Owing to their inception primarily to the 
exigencies of the moment, such works could not but become 
practical manuals dealing with grammar from the standpoint 
of literary evolution and devoted little space to clums}'- 
details® (like the derivation of farfetched forms) or abstruse 
doctrinisation {tarha-garjana-prahriyd). As a practical manual 
in the Paninean system, it vies with the Mitdksara and the 
Bliasdvrtti, which latter furnishes the golden mean and has 
very many claims of being recognised as the model work for 
beginners and students of Sanskrit literature in general as well. 

Though the method of approach here is eminently practical, 
it is very strict in its assessment of the purity or otherwise of 
current and older literature. The well-known grammarian- 
philosopher Bhartrhari and Durgasimha, the celebrated author 
of the Vrtti (and the Tikd^ thereon) on the sutras of the Kalapa 

^ II in the opening verse, of the BhasaviUi. 

Under this title the -work is often referred to by writers of the Kalapa (e.g. Su- 
senaoarya Kaviraja, Trilocanadasa etc.). 

® Srgttdhara Oakravartin in his commentary on the Bha^mtti under 
1.1.16 I 

WTfvfl i nr ff sqlff i 

cf. the adage : jft ;;i^q I inpHff 

5rT^s«r#H H5r|: ll = l 'EUf'W: =^^^RTfHStPTfr: — H ff 

I 11 (Vide V.R.S. edn. of. the BhdsdvHti p. 618 f.n. 41). 
The as 'a class are not admitted in non-Vedio Sanskrit by the 

author of the BMgavrtti. 

* Belyalkar has 'challenged the identity of the Tikakara with the Vrtti- 
kara. The evidences adduced are those of difference of faith and the descrip’tion 
in the Tikd : as T|Tr^IH ffh ‘'•■re easily refuted. The naviaskdra verses : 

1 11 and 

cf T's# 11 in the VrUi 

and Ti^;d rrapectively make little difference and may. point to the author 
being' a Buddhist as is generally supposed. The MS. evidence hardly provM 
the second point— the epithet yuRTq is not found in all MSS., Two 
MSS of the Dacca University Collection, one of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
and one of a private collection, do not contain word. It crept 
subsequently because of the scribes inadvertence. The colophon ' evidence 

(^H ffff ) in all 

cases and the reference in the Dwgh^VrWi -s,ni the Tikasarvasva [both of 
the 12th century) where ascribed to (T.S.S. Part III, 

pp. 303, 304) and the versos qrroted s(r| .l6xactly found in the present 
giving supplementary information .baSea (m the system of Panini, on which, 
Durr’s scholarship was unassailable] aw sufficient to establish this. 
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system, serve as its two models; the laxity of treatiueiit and the 
flexibility of principles of Jayadit5''a and Yavnana' wlio were 
influenced by the rather lenient Oandragoiniu, come in occa- 
sionally for caustic comment. Indeed the indebtedness of^tiie 
Bhdgavrtti to the masters Bhartrhari^ and l)urgasiuiha“ is 
considerable and differences from their vieAvs do very seldom 
occur. Both of them are staunch supporters of the Bhasyakara 
and it is on the irhnnuimata view* that our anihur places 

^ For differences of view l)et.ween the two Yrttikares, rthereiiee may be 
made to their Vrttis on 1.3.21., 1.2.78, 1.4.77, II.1.30, II.3.12, IV.2.38, IV.1.10, 
II.4.74, VI.1.144, YIIT.4.11 and 12 etc. We cull two of these remarks of the 
Bhagaviiti for prominent attention : — I. 8. 21 ^Tf%^ — 

(i-e. is pure invention or reverie). (Bhdgavrtti 
as cited by Purusakara p. 94 ; the printed Mdd/uiMi/mffi under ywt gives 
practically the same, though a bit more corrupt reading). VI.1.144 \arttika — 
the BhasavrUir (pp. 10809) introduces it thus : 

(of the author of the irdsffcd ?) .- 

Yr i i 

i 11.4.74— 

^ 1 KT^qTKff=5Tr'T 

^ ?ri7JTq; 1 

“ The BhdgavtUi is proved from references to be following Bliartrhari 
in many cases (e.g. 1.8.21 Varttika Vide DurghatawUi 

III.2.188; VII.3.84 (vide citation in the Durghatmitti p. 117.) 

® The Bhdgavrtti follows Durgasiinha even sometimes when the Bhasya 
has no instructions to offer (e.g. under II.3.12 on which topic commentator 
Goyieandra in his gloss on the SarnJcsiftasdra says 

HPKfW : I qjRr ^ I " • • - 

<TG5tirffrKmFW. l 1 Durga says' in 

this connection ;— =^54? ff %% ftcft^TpiTHir 1 

PTKPT IITK ’trtT I ff 54^ r^RffSRTflTT 1 (By the hy was Durga 

referring to Jayaditya or quoting (srif ) someone else ? ’ Can it he Jinondra- 
bnddhi 9 The printed text of the Nydya (p. 406) leaves out this portion of 
the Vrtti for comment though Haradatta admits it. Again under 1.1.11 
Jayaditya reads the Varttika 1 Durga reads K4t- 

with no further remark, the Bhdgavitti adds to 
this :— WT’ftsq’U I Tbe. Bhasdvitti (p. 4) adds : I 

Durgadasa in his commentary on the Mugdhahodha remarks PnjfNTf4>| 

I So under VI.l.64 and VI.I.I.8I...! 
q; r? r ff t| OTP% fffeq' sftqit IffmrTT: (cited in Durghata under VI.I.1.81; 

Durga, says ?inqi 

i; :q:r \ qTwqrrd 


xy uj-gjw*. » N’n N.># 


'oiama'-ja/rl Voh\ 


41; ^41^1 f^rKfffWrqi^w qrafwr w: i 
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greatest reliance. The dictum sHBim is h.Gwever 

the plank on which have relied all prominent writers on Panini, 
including Bhattoji Diksita ; nay it has been the watchword 
for many writers oh other systems as %?ell. The author of the 
MadkaviyarViutuvrtti (in his introduction) and elsewhere informs 
us : ' pP i 

II (v.l6) 

and in season and out of season boasts of his strictly following 
the Bhdsyakdra view. This respectful attention of the Bhdga- 
vrlti to the words, not merely to the spirit ’of the BhdsyaMra 
leads him to what wmuld appear to many as unjustifiable justi- 
fication of such forms as (which ordinarily 

is read as in the BJiattikdvya IV. 12, a violation 

of metrical rules intolerable to all and sundry ; moreover with 
its preference for the views of Durgasiiuha, wdio because of 
his personal religious leanings as also of the time during which 
he lived (0th Century), had a soft corner in his heart for Buddhist 
poets like Asvaghosa, who uses , strictly 

in conformity with the rule of Panini (V. 2, 112), the Bhdgavrtti 
cannot but support the form in contrast with the form to?!. 
We- read in the Bhdsdvrtti (p. 329) ; — 

51 TO srsfik pyr^rffe- 

^jfvTTH The usually known form for this Vdrttika 

wliich is read as under the sutra ar^sTcf (I. 4. 51) is TOH^<iqT- 
The prose portion of the Bhdsya, however, reads 

it is resorted to" by him only when the Bhasyakara 
himself supports such forms by his own example. The dictmn 
of the Mimainsakas ^crRfTOt: or its equivalent h 

has launched him into unfavourable comments 
on the uses of poets, are frequent 

expressions of his opinion.’' The elasticity of the grammarians’ 
views in deference to uses 5rr^?cr ill fits 

ill with the demands of a sastra^, which grammar certainly is^ 

^ Jayaimv'jgala and Bharata Mallika both accepj; tliis reading, however. 
The latter inkoducas cm this point the justification (of the BhdgaviUijw recorded 

in tlio BluismrtU'L ^ 

^ As ' in counectiou with : (under 1,3,28) ; 

■ in the use in iho U dararaghava {m cited in the Tikdmrvasva part II p, 

31l\nd in the D.V.), ^ . ’ - : , 

(Podamanjan, Vol. I, p.'lO), ' , ,/ T' / pi A' 

4. 'There seem to be certefa’bplui&r' 'exceplibra 
justifies forms like and in which latter case it comments: — 
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or ) • VV liiie expiaimn^ 

Sfitras^ lie iB very careful about utilising weak weapons hke 

af^^wfcrt^T® as haudy ways 

often at service in the aainoiiry of other comuientators and 
■while dis(5ussing forms used, he maintains a grave and dignified 
tor n of detachment which has tried to exercise a chastening 
influence on late authors. The usua devices of 

of arm* in its twofold forms of \edic usage and the usage 
of later rsis like Vyasa and even of still later writers 

of ‘and srmciTcTT are very rarely, if at all apphed by mm to 

test the purity of forms. 'This form of interpretation of giammar, 
which tbe Kd^d used only as convenient illustrations, Jmen- 
drahuddhi as ways of justification, and Durgasimha as innocent 

1 Of. q?r4¥fcrrwit i q¥- 

^reniTini Srsticihara .Catravartin inhis opewing commentMy on ^kr iii 

Bhasumtti) : also ; — 

5rcir^^«rT ^ >' Susona’s gloss on 

Dnr^a’s Vctti). Note however, in this connection Bliagavrttikrt’s view on 
^ ferfhr^r ('11.2.41 where sf is the as has Ijeen also adopted 
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dabbling has been turned in the Bhagawtti as an instructive 
and interesting corrective"-. There are' certain hobbies of 
his® over and above those -which the Bhasyakara supports, 
such as those dealing with and ^ which can only be 
explained by the peculiarities of the forms prevalent in his 
own land. 

The differences which crop up between the Bhdgavrtti 
and the Kdsikmrtti or its followers (the 'JraTfezrrt'TTT in the 
languager-' of Goyicandra— Sutra 126 of Subantapada) are often 
vital and extend to their modes of assessment of %^5r^hrs 
(some of which have been already noted). The relative impor- 
tance of and srq-^r?, which has formed the bone of conten- 
tion and has given rise to different and divergent Paribhasas is 
an instance in point. The Bhdgavfiti’ s resorting to 
for w-hich he has the support of’ his two masters Bhartrhari 
and Durga, is challenged on the plea of abundance of f?resr#T 
to the contrary by Anunyasakara and Maitreyaraksita with a 
statement (wtt^ The resort to flexibility of 

the sulras so that by the Blidsdhhdga can be made at 

one with the Ghandobhdga as attempted by Jayadhya-Vamana 
(viz. with reference to on the lines of the 

Candra school, the real scope of the (III. I. 94), the 

extension of the volatile expression and similar other 
subterfuges are noticeable in the KdsiMvrtti and these have led 
to serious differences of the BMgavrtU ; with the Nyasakara and 
his followers (the Naij^asikas)* — ^for whom Maitreyaraksita 

"■ 'TrforFHHrswJrcu^ HiHsr wfg-****i 'rrPrrfHrf'r 

55r3?Nr i i spTTftuT 

hhtt: I ^ 

‘ H l {Padamanjan, vol. I, pp. 6-7). 

^ The preference of ^ where according to orthodox view the Blvasya has ^ 
(e.g. in) for the derivative from which ' vide Bhanuji on Amara^ 

kosatlha and Sarvananda in T%kd$awasva\ with an apologetic tone for justi 
fication of as in connection with bhasyavarttika under VI.1.64 and rules 
for absence of as under VIII.4H, VIIL4.15 and 88, which the BhdgavrtU 
shares with Durga mark him out as coming under the influence of Prakrit usages 
and betraying his East Indian extraction. 

® Kaiyata, Haradatta and the Mddhvlyadhdkivitti side themselves .with 
Bhartrhari and the Bhdgavrtti, ”, ■ 

^ Eor such differences vide Kdiikd in relation to the Bhdgavrtti under 
11.1.80 and III.l.lOl (the ref. by Gojidandra to the Bh. F.) 1.4.77, II.4.74, 
IV.2.88 and VI.1.144 (vide citations in the,. the Nydsa m under 1.1.59^ 
1.8,21 and II.2.G (all cited in D.V.) th4; of Maitreya as under 

in.1.1 ; III.2.188 ; Ifl.3.56 and |02 ; yi4.Ul “ 

fw, as in fbs !>.#.),* :’ ■; ’ 
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has a veiled respect. The Anunyasakara, whp came between the 
Nyasakara and Maitreyaraksita, has serious difterences with the 
BMqavHti^ even in minor details and tlms can not presumably 
in any ‘justifiable way be identified with the Bhagavrttikara. 
The futile attempts of scholars to pick up^the name of the 
Anunyasakara merely on speculative grounds said t<,) establish 
his connection with the Nyasoddyota have been as misdirected 
as the absurd suggestion of the identification of the Bhaga- 
vrttikara with Bhartrhari on the careless statement of a late 
commentator on the BMmvHti (17th century) which itself 
arose from distortion and wrong attempts at preserving the 
text of writers like Maitreyaraksita, Sarapadeva and Boyi- 
candra ® This was to certain extent natural, for as we have 
noted above, the BMgawtti hec&me a mere name or a symbol 
at least from the 14th century in India outside Bengal and 
in Bengal even from about the 16th century, when due to 
extraneous considerations as much as to his stupendous contri- 
butions Maitreyaraksita® enjoyed all honours and recognition 
superseding the Bhdgavrtti in popular favour. 

1 For soma of these vide the BhOsdvrtti 1II.2.1. (and DurghataottU's 

remarks there under 11.2.12:1.3.16 ( 

evidence is clear and decisive under II.2.2 3fN ^ 

< 

» Aufrecht {Catalogus Cat. vol. I) regards Maitreyaraksita’s work and 
Ammydsa as identical. 

® S. C. Chakravar'tin’s speculations about the Nydsoddyoia cited in the 
MaMamyadhdtiirvrtti and by Mallinatha in relation to the Anunyasa (one may 
add the Nyasamtmmatl referred to in the Tikdsanasva) are also of a similar 
nature (p.l9 Introduction to his edn. of the Nyasa, 1923). 

*. Similarly misdirected has been the endeavour to ide^ntify him with 
Vimalamati on the slender authorty of the ^ AotaMforapamista (already 
quoted), which on the face of it bears a different meaning. 

» Under 7111.4.68 fwyf^frT I (a 

jumble of incorrect statements). S. C. Chakravartin {Bhasavrtti, Introduction, 
pp. 82, 229) relies on this. Maitreya {Tmtrapradlpa 7111.3.21) ; 

1 fr5T_5 Nmfffffrr fpy i fpryfur i the 

underlined portion in this' might have misled Sr?tidhara. Sarauadeva under 
1.3.21 g NUrffe: l »Rrf4WSr^TP|vqT«rf l Goylcandra.- 

® Says Siradeva (p. 95 in the ParihJw^dvrtti) : — TfiSTrT: 
aim i; (ef \ 

!fT*Tr' Hi ^ Hjaf DMlu^faMpa iA one passagy j 
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This only serves to prove the continuity and vigour of 
grammatical studies in E. India after the time of Vamana 
and Jayaditya, right up to Purusottama towards the middle 
of the 12th cent. ; the towering personalities before the author 
of Bhdgavrtti^ being Jinendrabudhi and Durga, who chose to 
write on a system which, because of its shortness was 

becoming popular in part of the land. Durga strove hard to 
check the tide of the Naiyasika band of writers, who with their 
affiliation to the Kdsikdvrtti had managed in course of time to 
score a triumph with Jinendrabuddhi as their finished product. 
The author of the BMgavrtti carried the torch and was a strict 
and rigid a follower of the Trimunivnata. With the next important 
writer, the Anunyasakara,® a reaction had set in and the leanings 
towards the Naiyasika view were clear. Maitreyaraksita^ by his 
versatihty and clear adjustment tried a compromise, though 
he too had a soft corner in his heart for the Kdsikd* and con- 
tinued the wropiT'TUTTr , as G-oyicandra often notes. Puru- 
sottama in the Bhdsdvrtti recorded the views of divergent schools, 
with a definite bias towards the Bkdgavrtti and Saranadeva 
seems to follow suit. Siradeva, Padmanabhadatta® and late 
writers like Eayamukuta'' acclaimed Jinendrabuddhi and 
Maitreyaraksita as the very best representatives of 'Paninean 
system and Sratidhara Cakravartin (16th century A.D.) com- 
menting on the Bhdsdvrtti known for its anti-ATyasa views 

^ Belvalkar’s remark “Between Bhartrhari and Kaiyata wb have 
no names of any consequence to mention (p. 41 Systems of Sanskrit Grammar). 
This period was confined to systems qf grammar outside the Paninean schooF" 
(p. 42) is therefore not justified. 

* A reference to the Vrtti and the Tikd (e.g. in connection with 
under frgr and the 

comments of the Panjikd prove this. 

^ He was not far removed in point of time from Kaiyata as none of them 
seems to know the views of the other (e.g. as under IL2.10 ; for Ann's text see 
O.F. p. 85). 

^ Purusottama does not mention him by name in the BhdsdviUi but ha 
is cited in his two other works, the Lalitaparihhdsd andthe Jmpakasamuccaya, 
He may be taken to have lived not earlier than 1100 A.D. 

® cf. Tantrapradipa (under VIL1.12)— ? f? 

(in Supadmavydkarana — Karakaprakarana) yide Nydsa on i.4.52. 

. Vide Bhanuji (N. S. edn.)— ppo^||[||a0;2b .eto^for'Si^^ on to 

®nTTPn^5[T attitude of Bayamukut^a, more often than not, relies on 

Maitreyamkto* ^ 
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appeals to experts in that work to offer Ms commentary a 
favourable reception/ 

The recorded tradition of the commentators on the Ealafa 
regards Durga as posterior to Jinendrabuddhi, and this is borne 
out by the "corroborative evidence from the Vrtti itself/ The 
lower*" limiting dates of the BMgmrUi therefore reacdi to 900 
A.D. Haradatta (1140 A.D.) cites from the Bhdgavrtti Kaiyata 
(circa 1050) seems in all probability to know the Bhdgaprtti^ 
Thus the Bhdgamtti roughly can be placed about the close of 
the 10th century (circa 1000 A.D.). 

The veil of mystery and sanctity that surromided the 
author of the Bhdgavrtti has stood- in the way of discovering 
its author. A half-verse citation^ in_ the Durghatavriti may 
prove to be helpful in this matter. The expression 
has an exact parallel in the introduetorj' verse of the Siddhdnta- 
kaumudi^ and seems intended to cover both parts of that 
presumption. The characterisation is the distinctive 

characteristic of the Bhdgavrtti noted by the successive genera- 
tions of scholars both of the Paninean system and outside it. 


1 i fFftrfwE TfrsnT: u 

(verst) B in the introduction to the BhdsmrttyartJiavivrtL) 

^ E.g. in the Tlka on sutra 14 (Sandhi vrtti) we read : 

f?r'E5??ir?*Rr: ^ ^ 3 = 55 ?!% l- * * -crsilT f fir 1 Susana 

Kaviraja adds : ^i5r '4^r;?r?iT?pRRr %^fefir Vide the Nydsa 

(p. 59). In the Tlka on sutra 27 \ The 

conmientary on this reads : 3T?# I 

'TTd^5y5rfr3T3Tq:rf?fir%fie-rIT?ii'^ McTO I Vide the Tattvalodhinl (on 
Siddhdnta-kaumvdl) on this Varttika tinder I The Vitti evidence 

under' Kaldpa IL76.55 where Durgasimha cites from Jinendrabuddhi is 
decisive* 

^ E.g. in connection with 11.2.4 (for vide Bhdsdvtiii and 

DurghatavtUi xmd&x this) VirL1.12 (the Tantta'pradlfa (V. B. S. MSS 

on this suggests that the Bhdgavrtti' s strictures are negatived by Kaiyata, the 
BhdsdvdtiioWow^ tha BhdgdvMi (p. 522). Bhattoji remarks JP.M.) : 

^ ^ I (We 

may add that tne Bhagavrttikara is of the same view and that the Abharana is 
the )Samsuati/va,^.iM6feara..aGrammar of Bhoja. Do^ Bhoja know the Bhdgavrtti 
bv the. by 2* The printed fif. S* K. (Madras Univ*) does . not throw any light 

^ i ^ - / '11% ^ 

on this. l Kaiyata says hers (p. 22 Kriparam Sarmas’ 

edn. of .the MafedbMsi/a^with''Pra<Jlpd)— WTrfr%T ^^FOTsrf^fir H ffir 


4p. 43 undsr II.8.16). niv 
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The other citation from Indu"^ in the Durghata exactly fits 
in with the distinctive views of the Bhdgmrtti in relation to 
the as noted by Purusottama and' ascribed to him 

by specific mention (under III,3.5'6), which was distinctly against 
the TREPT view, noted and accepted by Maitreya (under 1.4.25) 
and in the Mddhaviyadhdtuvrtti (under p. 109). The 
principle of interpretation involved turns round the and 
smK aspect, on which, following the as under 

III. 2. 88 the Bhdgavrtti has distinct views as different from the 
rest of the scholars. That Indu wrote a Vrtti on the Sutras 
of Panini is evident from at least three citations in the Mddha- 
viyadhdtmiiii^ . Bamacandra (circa 1400) in his Prakriyd- 
kaumudi under V. 4. 185 and • 136 cites a vdrttika which he 
locates in a certain work (?r?«rF?R). His grandson Vitthala 
in the Prasdda explains® the reference by naming the work 
as The Varttika in question which is not found 

in any of the other well-known Vrttis, is based on the supple- 
mentary verses in Durga’s commentary* on the Kaldpavrtti, 
which verses, as we have noted befo're, are recognised to be 
of Durga® and authoritative as well by Sarvanahda in the 


* Under 111.3.58 : ffrf' ? 

(wrongly printed as frmftfir I ) q'l'ir- 

(?i?i?) i 

^ (? ; 1 (in odmieotion with III.l.l). (This 

extract from Indu however does not, tally word for word with that 
attributed to him in the citation in the Paribhasavrtti (vide f. n. 4. 14). 

« (i) Under p. 199 (MV|X^) fWT 

Ku# — qrjffw mnim ffe 

srrflt: arfr^: 

qGfijqq (ii) qroT- 

sfrqal (qursn^ffu p. 3i) (iU) qftsr- 

q Mr;, — qq wifirirf Tir^qfq^qru — srrxrxqT^^ 

I under — tRlf?), Incidentally this suggesta^Indu to be earlier 

than the Abharanakara (i.e, Bhoja), 

® Under 3.4.185 Bamacandra reads a Varttika ; d hd ^ 

qr’ I VitAhaia on tiiis : qr f ^4: 1 

Under V.4.136 Eainandra has : I Vijthala on this : f % — 

qqflHRT fqq:?T vqrfq; l qfwq Vtqq The 

optional reading which is found in. the Oxford Ms. of the Prasada is 
fq^q. . . . l’ oDviously a better reading. ; , 

* Under qRqffTqqqq in Taddhita: . ^cTfqfqq^sqii Tqtrrqr 

1 — qqr qqrfqw (i. e. %, fxtw, ^J^anqqrTgiFq q-.^qf^q ql • ■ ’ 

® The authors cited in the include Vyaghrahhuti, BkSsya, Bha^ta 
(Kumarjla), Bhartrhari, Jayaditya, Srutk^a none of whom are late aurthora. 
Keith also regards the two as idewtiesl IMerature, p.:481'». .■ • 
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Tikdsarvasva. Saranadeva^, who seems to know of it, has 
not the courage to admit it, perhaps on the assumption that 
it was a charge levelled against Durga, the author 

of the BMgavrtti and others by later scholars like Bhattoji 
Biksita. The name if that indeed be the form 

of the word, may have like the taken its origin 

from the name of the author the normally expected 

form being and can be explained on the analogy 

of , doubtful form like and long in vogue amongst 

st^^ars and writers on grammar. Siradeva in a passage in 
the ParihMsdvrtti apparently takes Anunyasakara to be syno- 
nymous with Indumitra, and this would go against such a 
tentative identification. But the verse in citation (which 
might have for its earlier half, f? qTfwfiTgTTrfiT i 

mentions two distinctive features, which are hardly applicable 
to the Anunydsa, which also is far from our ideas about a Vrtti, 
ascribed to Indu or associated with him, being more or less a 
dissertation on the IVyasa, which itself is a Vivarampanjika on 
the KdsikdvrtU. Moreover the occasional lenience of the Anunydsa 
and its leanings towards the Naiyasikas’ view have so 
frequently been noted that it becomes hazarduous to regard him 
as an all-round supporter ' of Munitraya.® Siradeva, however, is 
not noted for the sobriety and accuracy or consistency* of 
his views ; and the passage in question might also have been 
wrongly transcribed, (leaving out two words) by the scribes. 
In any case the form cPTT or cmr ff, as we have noted in the 

^ p. 92 D. V. jrtn5r<nsi^ i i 

(This authority is certainly later than him who accepted the varitika noted 
in Was it the Anunyasakara ?) 

® (Aufrecht Cat. Cat. vol. I, Oudh 64). 

®^e.g. IX Founder ii.2.6 :-;3ratT^ (wrongly printed as f^) 

l (a reference to Jinendrabuddhi) 

I is used for fsT^^S (i|%). Kaiya^a (name of the 

author) is almost always called Kayatakara in the Mddhamyadhatuortti. 

‘ pp. 79-80 I g^ETrff srmg;- 

'e W — ^rfil 9 src^nr; 1 (This is the reading in 
the Nydsa abo) fffT I m ffellTRt W: Wr W I 

t’srq'r^frTTf— tftr^SOTiTlMr wstm r- Should we read— ^ 

3f^rA||y4n: e'kt'iH 1 D. C. Bhattacharyya relying on this identifies Anu- 
nyasakara^ with Indumitra {Paninecm Studies iii Bengal — Sir A. Mukherji 
Silver Jubilee Volumes, Orientalia, vol., I). 

• ® e.g. on 1.2.41 (as in the P. F.) III.2.188 ; (as cited in D. V.) II.2.12 
(asinP.F.). 

^ Madhavlyadhatuvrtti under Jiamadhatu, p. 46 q# ^ qfr5r<T’*‘'TrTVT^ 
ffir qisrqtjfiif vrqffr \ 
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case Bliartrliari vs. JBliagavrttikrt has been rather loosely 
used. In the present state of our knowledge and in the absolute 
absence of any manuscript-material to guide us (the editing 
of the Tantrapradi,pa^ tor which fairly sufficient manuscript 
material is available may however prove to be helpful in this 
matter) we shall have to rest with this tentative identifica- 
tion, which is plausible and possible too. 


^ Of the 32 sections of the A^tadhydyi about 16 a^ro preserved in MSS. 
at Bajshahi in collections of the Vaiendra Research Society and of the Eajshahi 
College (Kumudinikanta GoUeciion). We have also one manuscript in the 
Govt, collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (which .the writer of 
this paper has not been fortunate to^ inspect) described in the- Descriptioe 
OatolopMe (1931) as “complete.*' 


VIDYIPATI, A MAITHILA WEITBE ON DHAEMASASTBA 

By 

Bhabatosh Bhattachaeya,- M.A., B.L., Kavyatibtha. 

N. B . — See p. for abbreviations used in this paper. 

The late Eai Bahadur Mahomohan Chakravarti in his 
big paper covering 96 pages on the ‘History of Sinrti in Bengal 
and Mithila’^ devotes almost three pages (pp. 390-92) to Vidya- 
pati Upadhyaya and refers to twelve works of the same, of 
which six are on Smrti, viz. GahgdvdhydvaVi, Ddnmdhydvall, 
Durgabhahtitaranginl, VarsakHya, Vibhdgasdra and Saivasarva- 
svasdra, while the rest six on other topics, viz. Klrtilatd, Bhupa- 
rihramagrantha, Purusapqnksd, KlrtipatdM, PaddvaU and 
LikhandvaU. Chakravarti says that of these twelve works 
the Klrtipatdka is an amatory poem in Maithili, in the time 
of Sivasimha, and that one characteristic feature of Vidyapati’s 
works is that they were written under the patronage of one 
or other member of the royal family of Kame^vara ; and that 
in some instances the works were even ■ attributed to them. 
He then cites the instances of the three Smrti works, viz. Gangd- 
vdkydvaM, DdnamkydvaU and Saivascmasvasdra having been 
attributed by Vidyapati to the queens Vi^vasadevi, Dhiramati- 
devi and Vi^vasadevi respectively. Chakravarti fixes 1395 
A.D. to 1440 A.D. as the period of the literary activity of Vidya- 
pati. * • 

Mr. Basanta Kumar Chatterji is perhaps ' the second 
scholar to write an informing and comprehensive paper* on 
Vidyapati, covering 32 pages. Chatterji has first described 
all the above works of Vidyapati except his PaddvaU and then 
dealt with the PaddvaU at great length. Though it seems 
that Chatterji has consulted the same MSS. of the works of 
Vidyapati and arrived at the same conclusions as done by 
his predecessor, Chakravarti, yet he has dissented from the 
view of the latter in assigning the period of the literary acti- 
vity of Vidyapati, which in his opinion® extends from about 
1405 to about 1448 a.d. One conclusion of Chatterji is, how- - 
ever, highly reasonable and supported by the twelfth intro- 
ductory verse of the Saivasarvasvasdra, one of the Smrti works 

. ^ J. A. 8.B., vol. XI (1916) pp. 311-406. 

® Jamnal of the Department of. Letters, Calcutta University, vol. XVI 
(1927), pp. 28:64. 
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of Vidyapati. It is to the effect that ‘the title of the work 
(i.e. Saivasarmsvasdra) is .most probably ScmihhuvdkydmU as 
given in the 12th verse’’ axid not Saivasarva-wasdra as given 
in the llth.“ Compare the titles Gahgmdkydvall and Ddna- 
vakymali. I’he work is compared _ to a wish-granting creeper 
in the last verse which gives the name of the work as Samhkoh 
vuhydvaM.’^ Though Chatter ji’s paper on Vidyapati is bighly 
reasonable, informing and accurate, yet one or two minor 
errors have crept into it. For example, he says on p. 32 that 
the DdnavdkydvaU ‘is attributed to DMravatl, the elder queen 
of Narasimhadeva.’ The name of the elder queen of Nara- 
simhadeva, to whom the DdnavdkydvaU is attributed, was 
not Dhlravati but Dhiramati.* 

Though Mahamahopadhyaya P. V. Kane has utilised the 
Deccan College MS. (No. 368 of 1891-95) of the DdnavdkydvaU 
of Vidyapati in the chapter on Dana in his History oj Dharma- 
sdstra {vol. 11),“ yet he has devoted no separate section to 
• Vidyapati in the first volume® of his above work. Mr. Kane 
has not, however, omitted Vidyapati from treatment in his 
first volume, but collected all possible facts relating to his 
works and personal history in a nearly full column on pp. 739-40 
(Appendix B) of the same. He has also added short notes 
on the six Smrti works of Vidyapati on pp. 538, 561,’ 564, 
618, 621 and 642 respectively in Appendix A of the same. From 
the above seven notes in the two Appendices we can gather 
that ‘Vidyapati flourished between' 1376 and 1450 _A-,d, was a 
voluminous and versatile writer, wrote in Maithili also and 
on moral tales (as in Pumsa-parlksd, Bhupcerikrarmya) and 
composed the folio-wing six works on Dharma^astra, viz. Gafigd- 
vdkydvaU, DdnavdkydvaU, Durgdhhaktitarahgini, Varsakrtya, 

srtvft; il 

:ic 4: * 

® fwrs^ST'^r ffsrrq’fcTf i 

^ ® Footnote, p. 81, B. E. Chatter ji’s paper on VidyapatL 

* Vide colophon of the Deccan M. S. (No 368 of 1891-95) of the 
vakyavdll, which jeads (?t) I 

® Published by the Bhandarkar Oriental Beseareh Institute, Poona, 1941 

® Published by the same, 1930. 

^ The 71st forme (covering pp,’ 661^68) ol the Itisfory of UharTnasasira, 
vol. I., has beed wrongly paginated as 559-66 and so pp. 559 and 562 are 
really pp. 561 and 564. 
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Vibhdgasdra and Saivasamasmsdra. His Gahgdvdkydvali is 
mentioned by Govindananda and Eaghunandana (in Prdyas- 
cittatattm). His DurgdblmMitamngim mentions Bafndkara and 
was his last work. liis Varsakrtya is" mentioned in the Malamd- 
satattva of Eaghunandana and he is mentioned in the'Erlya- 
tattvdrnava of Srinatha. Mr. Kane says in liis entry against 
the Durgdbhaktitarahgim tha,i it h.si.s been printed in Oalcntta 
in 1909. The Saivasarvasvasdra was, however, published from 
Darbhanga in 1897. Since the publication of Mr. Kane’s first 
volume of the History of Dharmasdstra in 1930, only the Gangd- 
vdkydmVi of the remaining four Smrti works of Vidyapati has 
been critically edited and published by Hr. J. B. Ghaudhuri 
from Calcutta in 1940. The Purusa-pariksd was published 
earlier in 1888-89 from Darbhanga and in 1927-28 from Bombay. 
The printed edition of the Gangdmkydvall contains reference^ 
to another printed edition of the DurgdbMkUtarangim from 
Sylhet in 1934. But I have been able to secure a copy of neither 
the Calcutta nor the Sylhet edition but Imve consulted a copy 
of the Darbhanga edition of 1900-1 of the same. 

The GangdvdkydvaU has been published along with the 
Dvdrakd-pattala of a lady, Binabayi by name, in a single volume 
with very confusing pagination, as on account of continuous 
pagination with the latter work the former begins from p. 48 
and the Introduction and the text run upto p. 314, while the 
appendices and indexes consist of 136 and 56 pages respectively, ■ 
with separate paginations, and at the end of the volume there 
is a joint list of abbreviations, a general index etc. of the two 
works .covering 43 pages with another separate pagination. 
There are also joint dedication, foreward, preface and contents 
of the two works in the beginning of the volume covering 12 
pages, marked with Eoman numerals. The reason for the 
joint publication of the two unconnected works by separate 
authors is that they form in a single bound volume, vols. Ill 
and IV of the editor’s series entitled “The Contribution of 
women to Sanskrit Literature,” as according to the editor, 
the GangdvdkydvaVi like- the Dvdrakd-pattala is also the produc- 
tion of a woman, the queen Vi^vasadevi of Mithila and not 
of Vidyapati, the contemporary poet and scholar of the same 
place. So we find that the printed edition of the Gangdvdkyd- 
vaU consists of 606 pages and the text portion® alone covers 
208 pages. Though the present edition of the GangdvdkydvaU 

, i ; ,4 Pootnots, p. 119 (Appendix portion). 

• : * Based on three MSS., t-wo belonging to the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal and the third to the India Office, London. 
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which is a work on Dharma§astra, was published just a decade 
after the publication of Mr. Kane’s epoch-making History of 
Dharmasdstra, Vol. I, yet the learned editor has nowhere men- 
tioned Mr. Kane’s great work in his bulky volume consisting 
of 506 pages in the Gahgdmkydvali portion alone. Curiously 
enough, the same scholar, who has britically edited for the 
first time the Gangdvdkydmll of Vidyapati and must have, 
therefore, consulted the learned papers on the same author 
by Chakravarti and Chatterji, has also nowhere mentioned 
the names of those pioneer scholars who have tried to dispel 
the cloud of obscurity hanging over Vidyapati and his works. 
The Introduction of the printed edition of the Gahgdvdkydvali 
covers 64 pages and is nothing but a synopsis of the entire work, 
while the six appendices consist of the following six topics : — 

(1) Further references, variant readings and notes. 

(2) Some remarks on the quotations in the Gangd- 
vdkydvali. 

(3) Description of the MSS. of the Gangdvdkydmll. 

(4) Some remarks on the authorship of the Gangd- 
vdkydvall. 

(5) The Eoyal family of Mithila. 

(6) Some well-known Smartas who have quoted the 
Gahgdvdkydvall : Mitra Mika, Eaghunandana and 
Vacaspati Mika. 

The exhaustive Introduction and .the copious appendices 
and indexes have made the edition of the Gangdvdkydvall highly 
useful. But though the learned editor has mostly identified 
the quotations in the Gahgdvdkydvall in the original works, 
cited parallel quotations from other digests including those 
of the great Bengal digest-writer Eaghunandana, described 
him and his works and reproduced some ten quotations from 
the Gahgdvdkydvall in several works of the same, yet he has 
nowhere identified these quotations in the printed text of the 
Gaghdvdkydvall, which circumstance would have really ‘testified 
to the great merit and popularity’ of the work. 

Before proceeding to trace the quotations from the Gahgd- 
vdkydvall in several works o£ Govindananda and Eaghunandana, 
it will not be out of place here to give a short account of the 
literary life of Vidyapati and discuss the authorship of the 
Gahgdvdkydvall which is ascribed by Dr. Ghaudhuri to the patron 
queen Vi^vasadevi of. Mithila and not to Vidyapati. 

Vidyapati adorned the courts of as many as nine rulers 
of Mithila, -viz. Kirtisimha, Bhavasinaha, Devasinaha, Sivasiinha, 
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Padmasimha, Vi^vasadevi, Harasimlia, Narasimha and Dliira- 
simha, as mil be evident from the following facts: — 

(1) The Kirtilatd was composed by Vidyapati dming 
the reign of Kirtisimha to commemorate his victory 
over Asian/ 

(2) Yidyapati refers to Bhavasirhha as king in verse I 
of the Saivasarmsvasdra and eulogises Devasimha 
in verse 2 of the same and also in verse I of the 
Pumsapanksd. The Bhupdrihramana of Vidyapati 
was composed at the instance of the latter king/ 

(8) Yidyapati frequently refers in his PaddvaVP to 
Rupanarayana, another name of Sivasiihha and 
to his wives, Lakhima Devi, Sukhama Devi, Madhu- 
mati Devi, etc. 

(4) Yidyapati refers in verses 5 and 6 of his Saiva- 
sarvasvasdra to the succession of Padmasimha to 
the throne of Mithila after his brother Sivasiihha. 

(5) Yidyapati says in verses 8 and 12 of the S'aiva- 
sarvasvasdm that- Vi4vasadevi was the wife of 
Padmasiihha and ruled Mitliila with great success, 
was a devotee of Siva and ordered Vidyapati to 
compose a work on Siva called Saivasarvasmsdra. 

(6) The Vibhdgasdra* of Yidyapati refers to the name 

of Harisimha, which was another name of Hara- 
siihha. • 

(7) The DdnavdkydvaW' and Durgdbhaktitaranginl^ 
of Yidyapati refer to Narasimha or Nrgimha, alias 
Darpanarayana. 

(8) The DurgdbhaktitaranginV of Yidyapati was com- 
posed at the instance of Dhirasiniha, also known 
as Rupanarayana. 

^ P. 2 of the Kirfilata, ed. by MM. Haraprasad Shastri, Calcutta 1924-25 

® Verses 2 and 3, MS. No. 79, Dosoriptivo catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. 
at the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, VoL IV. 

^ Vidyapatir PaMvali, ed. by Nagendranath Gupta, Calcutta (1909-101. 
Pada 21, p 15--^qrrrRPTur ? fRfWT I See also the land- 

grant, Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIV, p 190, 2nd column, aud Vidyapatir Padavali 
Nos. 52, 186 and 467. 

* MS. No. 329, Descriptive catalogue of {Sanslcrit) MSS. in Mifhila, 
Vol, I. (Smrti) aijRflrTrf 5fiT I 

MWT fl^rnf ftMT'TfeTTrrwYcr It 

. * op. cit. MS. No. 192. 
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Dr. Ohaudhuri says that the fact of Yidyapati’s adorning 
the courts of as many as eight^ rulers of ]\Iithiia ‘is indeed 
unique in the history of the world ; this, however, became 
possible as many of them reigned only for short periods.'^ 
As Yidyapati’s first work Kirtilatd was composed just after 
his first patron king, Kirtisniiha, ascended the throne of Mithila 
after the assassination of Gane^Vara by Aslan in 1S67-68 a.d., 
go it seems to have been composed in c. 1370 a.d., when Yidya- 
pati must have been at least twenty years old. Again as Sri- 
nivasa’s Setudmpam was composed about 1488 a.d.” at the 
instance of Dhirasimha, the last royal patroii of Yidyapati who 
must have been nearly ninety years old by that time, so we 
see that the period c. 1870 a.d.— c. 1440 a.d., assigned by 
Dr. Ohaudhuri to Yidyapati’s literary activity, compares favour- 
ably with that assigned by Mr. Kane to the same, viz. 1875- 
1460 A.D. Yidyapati was the grandson of Jayadatta, who 
was the son of Dhire^vara, uncle of Candesvara, the great 
Mithila digest-writer of the i4th century. So it is highly likely 
that Yidyapati who was later than Candesvara (1310-1360 
A.D.) by two generations must have flourished by the time 
assigned by Mr. Kane and Dr. Cbandhuri, and not by that 
assigned either ^by Chakravarti or by Chatterji, referred to 
above. Thou'gh’the Gangavahydvalim one of the three published 
Dharma^astra works of Yidyapati and one of his best and most 
authoritative works, being quoted thrice by Govindananda and 
about twenty times by Raghunandana who has also quoted the 
Ddnavdkydvall only once in the Udvdhatattva,* the Varsakrtya 
thrice in the MaktmdsataWoa/ only once in the Durgotsava- 
tattva and once in the EkddasUattva and the DurgdbJiaktitarahgim 
seven times in the DurgotsmataUva,'^ yet the second intro- 
ductory verse in all MSS. and the colophon in almost all of 
■the extant MSS. of the GangdvdkydvaU ascribe the authorship 

^ Not eight hut nine. Dr. Ohaudhuri inadvertently omits Bhavasimhar 
from his final enumeration, though he describes his career at great length on 
pp. 112-13. App. portion. 

® Gahgdvdhjdvali, p. 120, Appendix portion. 

® Though Dr. Ohaudhuri says under the heading ‘Dhirasirnha’ on p. 120 
(App. portion) that ‘In 321 of the Lak§maua era i.e. 1438 A.D. the commentary 
Setuderpani of Srinivasa on the Setvbandha was copied at hiS' instance.’, yet he 
says o^ p.' 123 (App. portion) that ‘The date of Dhlrasiinha, the last royal 
patron of Yidyapati, iS also known; at his instance Srinivasa’s Netadarpani; 
was composed about 1430 A. D., , 

* p. 138, Jivananda’s ed. of Sairititattva,’ Yol II, 1895. 

* p. 823, op. cit., Yol I., 1895. 

« pp. 66, 81-82, 86, 93, 101, 1Q2 and 103 op. oit., Yol I. ; ■ ; 
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of the -work not to Vidyapati but to his patron queen Visvasa- 
devi. The colophons in only two MSS/ oi the GangdvdhydvaU 
ascribe the work to Vidyapati. But the follomng concluding 
verse occurs in every MS. of the same : — 

Kiyan-nihandhamdlohya Sri- V idyapati-surind 
GangdvdhydmU devyaji pramdnair-vmicdlhrid 

The purport of the verse is that ‘the Gangdvdkydcall of the 
queen (Vi^vasadevi) has been rendered lucid by, tlie scholar 
Vidyapati with authoritative statements after consultation 
of some nibandhas.’ All previous Sanskrit scholars have attri- 
buted the GangdvdhydvaU to Vidyapati and the late Manomohan 
Chakravarti has drawn pointed attention to ‘one characteristic 
feature of Vidyapati’s Vvorks that they were mitten under 
the patronage of one or other member of the royal family of 
Karnes vara ; and that in some instances the works were even 
attributed to them’^. But Dr. Chaudhuri ascribes it to 
Vi^vasadevi on the strength of the second introductory verse 
and colophon and explains away the concluding verse, quoted 
above, by interpreting it to mean that ‘Vidyapati rendered 
the help (to Visvasadevi) in course of the revision of the work’ 
and adds ‘So it is certain that Visvasadevi would not have 
been able to compose the work, if she were ^lot sure of the 
materials at her disposal’/ Dr. Chaudhuri quotes on p. 107 
(footnote 2) three references to the author of the GangdvdhydvaU 
as ‘Gahgavakyavalikara’ by Govindananda, a 16th century 
Bengal digest-writer, in two of his works, Varsahriydhaumudl^ 
and Suddhihaumudl.^ Though the Sanskrit word ‘Gangd- 
vdhydvaUhdra’ is masculine and hence denotes a male author 
which may mean Vidya'pati, yet Dr. Chaudhuri explains the 
word away by saying that it is used in a general sense and that 
the gender is not designated. Though Dr. Chaudhuri admits_ 
Vidyapati to be a great poet, scholar and the helper of Visvasa-’ 
devi in her composing the Gahgavakyavali, yet ho says that 
’it does not necessarily follow that Visvasadevi could not have 
been so learned as to compose the GangdvdkydvaU’^ . He 
then adduces evidence to show that the royal family of Mithila 

% 

^ Vide Descrij/tive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. at the Sanskrit College 
Calcntta, Vol II., p. 508 and E. L. Mitra’s Notices of Sanskrit MSS. Vol III, 
p. 234 f.. No. 1251. 

» J, A, S. B., Vol Xr (1915), p. 391. 

® p. 106, App. portion, <JF, 

- , Edited by MM KamalaJkrisbna Smrtitirtha, B. I.. 1 02. 

. ■ ® Edited by the same, B. I„ 1905. 

• p. J07, kpp. ppriMn GF, 
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including the ladies was very learned ; and that Vi^vasadevi’s 
sister-in-lav/ Lakhimadevi, too, was a poetess of repute. I 
append below the following reasons for establishing the author- 
ship of Yidyapati of the Gmigavdltyavall : — ■ 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 


(1) Nob only the GangdvdkyamM but also the Ddm- 
vdhjdvaM, the StwibliimlkijdmU which is the real 
title of the work ‘ Saimsarvasvasdra' and the 
Ihorgdblmktitaranginl^ a,ve attributed to royal 
paiii’ons, Dhiramatidevi, Viivasadevi and Dhiia- 
simha, respectively. 

(2) The concluding verse^ of the Ddnmdhydvali is 
almost identical with that of the Gangdvdkydvali 
and both these verses implicitly state that neither 
Dhiramatidevi nor Yi^vasadevi but Yidyapati is 
the author of both the works. 

(8) The twelfth verse'^ of the Sambhuvdkydvali or 
Saimsarms'Vasdra also similar in import to the 
above two coneludmg verses and explicitly makes 
Yisvasadevi and not Yidyapati the author of the 
work, though it implicitly ascribes the authorship 
to the latter. ^ 

(4) The Madanapdrijata, Mahdfnam, Tithinirnayasdra 
and SmrtikamnuM, four other digests, though 
ostensibly the works of the king Madanapala and 
his son Mandhata, were really composed by their 
protegee, Yisve^vara Bhatta.* 

APPENDIX A. 

Thi> Ga‘ gavakyavcdi quoted in the works of Goviadaaanda. 

(a) V arsabriyakauniudi Ga’igatidJcydvaK 

p. 97 = g. i76--ir^=5r 

— I 


p. 107 = p. 178— ^5^ — 

I 

(&) Suddhijcautmidl Gangavakyavall 

■p. 217 — p. 176— the same as that on p. 97 of VarsakriyS- 

kaumudi with the simple change of 
for i 

1 V. 6. , 

^sqrr: srifM fsmy'lfcrr n 
^ Vide footnote 289 • ■ 

^ Histon/ o/ DkamaiSsfra by P. Vi Kane. Vol I., pp. 881-4. 
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APPENDIX B. 


The works of Yidyapati quoted in the works of Eaghunandana. 

I. 6m'javaJc!Jd,vali- 

(a) Tifhitattva G.V. 

p. 157 = p. 178 -a«rT=T. . - I 

‘5cr%' . . . • • • • • • • • • II 

(h) ^rdddltatattva G.V. 

2. p. 259 = p. 301— TT^ramr^IW I . . ^K^cT II.. I 

3. p. 824 = p. 1J6— 'R=5^. . RR^Rl’lfcfl 

■Rfqrq^iTTfqfgr II 

-4, p 325 = p. 801 — the same as that on p. 259 of the Sraddhatattva. 
(c) Prayascittatcdtva G.V, 


5. pp 


486-7: 


6. p. 489 = 

7. pp. 492-3 

8. p. 496 
p. 499 
p.499 : 
p. 501 : 
p. 502 


9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


=pp. 263-4— ...... I 

: p, 116 — the same as that on p. 324 of Sr. T. 

= p. 301 — the same as that on p. 325 of Sr. T. 

- p. 116 — oRcfrRTRR =?P5RT . . 

, p. 207— I 

= p. 190— q RTN I 

= p. 212 — ‘?RRrR . , . . . . . . . . 

Rf??5^TRTfRfR R^rRTRRmT || 

G.V. 


(d) MdlamdsataUva 

13. p. 749 = p. 158— R^lfTRTRRTRYRt 'RFtR. .RRTfRflrTRTR^’ I 

14. p. 753 = p. 179— iT^TRlWRpRTRfR RreRf5ERl% RRfwrrRRtR5RTfR% 


15. p. 764 = p. 180— iT^^TRmR5RTRfR RR?R^ frRR RTS: I 

(e) l^uddhitattva G.V. • 

16. p. 348 — p. 207 — the same as the quotation 10 on p. 499 of P.T. 

17. pp. 360— 1= p. 187— rT:’ R^^TRTRRIRFP^RRR I 

2. DurgahhaJititara' gini 

D.S.T. B ih. 

1. p. 66 — .p. 16 — R R RftRRRSrf^fR% RRfRfRRRTf^'JRRff 

RRcTfRfR RT^R I 

va . K 

2. pp. 81-82= p. 33-grRtiR IRTRf^RTffofl ^R^PRRR^R I^j^urr 

RRRETRfeRRRt: RR^ 'R55RfR%rR W ‘iRf , . . . 
^TT^R’ I 

3. p. 86 = p. 22— |R?¥lfRRRTft^aRTR ‘R^. I 

4. p. 93 = p. 66-3IR |RfRfRfRR:%<iRi ^RRIJRTRRTT ^RTlTgRlfe^RIR 

5. p. 101 = p. 126— R RT ^R^TRRTRRR RfeoffR fRfRfRRRRf^iRrRR 

' rrrr"1'- ' " 
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6. p. 102 = p. 65— srw^i^ srRr'rf? qisnrrfi^iTTJnC 

?r?r i 

APPENDIX 0. 

Krlyaratnakara of Oande^vara quoted in D‘urgS>haklitaranginl 
D. bfi. K.B. . 

p. 19 = p. 362— ‘^pscrnTt I 

N.B. — The works of Baghunandana and the KrlyctratnaJcoira of Candei 
vara, referred to in the Appen^oes, have been edited by Jivinanda Vidya- 
sagara {SmntitaUva, vote. I & II, 1896) and by MM. Kamalakrishna Smrititirtha 
(B.I., 1926) respectively. 

ABBEEVIATIONS : 


B. I. = 

Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta* 

D. bh. = 

Dorgabhktitarahgini 

D. S. T. = 

Durgotsavatattva 

G. V. = : . 

Gangavakyavali 

K. R. = 

Krtyaratnakara 

P. T. == 

PrayaScittatattva 

Sr. T. . 

<$raddhatattva 


REVIEW OE VANMAYA VIVEKA OF CINTAMNI MISRA 

By 

Professor K. Kae, 

Ravensliaw College, Cuttack. 

Sanskrit learning and culture flourished . under the bene- 
volent patronage of the powerful Gajapati rulers from^ the 
11th to 17th Century. Great scholars such as Jayadeva, Sata- 
nanda, Sridhara, Vidyadhara, Vi^vanatha, Ramananda Raya, 
Gajapati Purusottama, Valabhadra Kavibhu^ana, Markandeya, 
and others were the flowers of Orissan culture. 

Most of the works of the great scholars of Orissa are 
lost and some have not yet been published. In my search 
for manuscripts I fortunately came across a good number of 
rare and valuable gems. One of them is Vdnmaya-viveka, a 
treatise in prosody, and the other is a one act drama named 
Trisirovadha (Vyayoga). They were written by Cintamani MiSra. 

In the colophon of Vanmaya-Viveka the author gives us an 
account of his ancestry of the three generations preceding 
him. Harihara Vajapeyi Citagni, son of Sidhe^vara of the 
Bharadvaja family was his grandfather. He is styled by the 
author as an incarnation of the great poet Kalidasa for his 
vast erudition. He was highly honoured by Govinda Vidya- 
dhara, the then king of Orissa, who ruled from 1542-1549. 
His son Mrtyunjaya, the father of the author of Cintamani, 
took his residence near the Mlacala, (the blue mount) the 
temple of Jagannatha, and was known in Orissa as Siudi Diksita 
and was a profound scholar. The name of his wife was Sri 
and they had a son named Cintamani. 

In V dnmaya-Viveka Cintamani. Mi^ra says that he is 
himself the author of Samhardri Carita, Trisirovadha, Kddam- 
harlrasa, Sdbhdpramoda, Pahsdvali, Kamsavadha, Krtyapuspd,- 
vali, Samitivarnanam and Ahhidhdna-Scmuccaya and a prose 
work in praise of Lord Vasudeva. 

In the prologue of the play Trisirovadha the author 
highly praises tlie king Cakre^a, better known as Caka-Pratapa, 
son of the king Govinda Vidyadhara, for constructing the snd- 
navedi (alter for bath) for the lord Jagannatha. This play 
Trisirovadha, representing all sentiments, was' staged at the 
direction of the king Cakrefe. 

In the prologue the author says exactly what he has 
said about the parentage in the Vdhmaya-Vivelca. The king 
Caka-Pratapa referred to, reigned from 1549-1557 a,d, 
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The last verse of Vanmaya-Vivelca states that it was 
written in Puri in the 4675th year of the Kali Yuga. 
1943 A.D. being the 5044th year of Kali, the work was written 
about 1574 a.d. The work is divided into six chapters and 
contains 8200 verses consisting of definitions with illustrations, 
some of which are composed by the poet himself and the others 
are quotations from works written by his father, uncles and 
other writers of note. Ail the verses cited by the author relate 
to the praise of Lord Vasudeva. He refers to the following 
writers in the colophon and seems to be acquainted with their 
points of view as well as with those of other eminent 
miters. 

1, Pingala. 2. Kaiyapa. 3. Mandavya. 4. Vyasa. 5. 
Kohala. 6. Matanga. 7. Dattila. 8. Bharata. 9. Kumara. 
10. Sveta. 11. Kalidasa. 12. Purusottama. 18. Kedara- 
bhatta. 14. Sarve^a. 15. Yadavacarya. 16.. Dandi. 17. 
Bhoja. 18. Sripati. 19.- Vaitalika. 20.. Gangadasa. 21. 
Varaha. 22. Haribhatta. 23. Yahini^apratapa. 24. Soma- 
nath Bhatta. 25. Author of Chandomanika. 26. Soma, the 
author of Yrittamaujari. 27. Author of SaMtya-Darfana. 28. 
Svayambhu. 29. Author of Hemacandfa-VrttL 30. Acharya 
Ke^ava. 31. Srinivasa. 32. Eaghavananda. At the end of 
the book the poet mentions the following works on Ehetoric 
and Prosody consulted by himself. 1. Sutra of Pingalandga. 
2. Garuda Purdna. 3. Chando-V iveha. 4. Chando-Manjarl. 
5. Vrtta-Manjaru ’ 6. Prdhrta Ghando-Lahsana. 7. Vrita-Batnd- 
Mra. 8. Vrtta-Muktdmli. 9. Vrtta-Batndvali. 10. Laghu-pra 
moda-KaumvM and its commentary. 11. Vrtta-Kaumudl. 12. 
§rutahodha. 13. Ghando-Viciti. 14. Vrtta KdriTcd. 15. 
Sahitya-Darpam. 16. Ghando-Manikya. 17. Works of Dandi. 
18. Ghando-Govinda. 19, Ghando-Batndkara. 20. Kohala, 21. 
VardMya. 22. Dvpikd. 23. Batnamdlikd. 

For a classification of prose and drama it seems that 
the poet consulted Sdhitya-Darpam and the works of Dandin. 
The other works most probably deal with Sanskrit prosody. 
Of these only a few have been brought to light and the others 
are not yet known. 

Sanskrit verses are so varied in nature and form_ and 
their classification is so minute and elaborate that the science 
of Prosody admits of a separate study by itself. The subject 
by nature, is difficult and thus oame^ to be neglected and, in 
consequence, works of many early writersjhave been forgotten 
or lost for good. Our author deplbres this , very much and 
seeks to restore this branch olktudy in a systematic and , ex- 
haustive manner. • , ^ , - 
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Of the works mentioned above we are acquainted with 
but a very few. The little familiar book Srutabodha, is as- 
cribed to Kalidasa. It is doubtful if such an imperfect and 
rudimentary work could come from the pen of the great poet. 

The Chandas-Sutra ot Pihgala is well known and the 
very science of Sanskrit prosody is said to have started with 
him. Kedara Bhatta, son of Pavyaka, is the author of Vrtta- 
ratnakara. Ganga-Dasa, son of Vaidya Gopala-Dasa, wrote 
Chandomanjan, Acyntacarita a poem in 16 cantoes, Dlnesa- 
Sataka and Kamsdri-Sataka. He belongs to the 15th Century 
A.D. It is evident from CMndomanjari that Purusottama is 
the preceptor of Gahga-Dasa l^tTPr: i 

It is written in Vanmaya-Vimka that Purusottama is the author 
of CJ^ndogovinda and Sarve^a is the author of Vrttamuktdvali 
and SiMo Bdmdyana from where our author quotes many exam- 
ples. We are all acquainted with a variety of metres known 
as Vaitalika. According to our author Vaitalika is the author 
of Prdkrta-Chandolaksam. Perhaps the variety of metre is 
named after its author Vaitalika. Somanatha Bhatta is the 
author of Chandovdrtika. Eaghavananda is the author of 
Chandoviveka and Usdpafinaya. Our author quotes many 
examples from his works. This Eaghavananda may be the 
Eaghavananda Mahapatra, mentioned in Sdhitya-Darfana. 
-The author refers to Eata Mandavya, Sveta and Ka^yapa who 
are also mentioned in Chandas-Sutra and Chandomanjari. - 

Dandin in Kdvyddarsa says : — 

■ffretfqg:: i” A special treatise bearing the name of ChandovicUi 
by some author is not known to us. Chapters XIV and XV 
of Bharata’s Ndtya-Sastra go by the name of Chandoviciti. 
Yadavacarya’s Bhasya on Bhmaia-mira is also called Ghando- 
'viciti Bhasya. Varahamihira says 

I ii'” Works of all 

these go by the name of Chandoviciti. As our author refers to 
Chandoviciti along with the authors Dandin, Bharata and 
Vatahamihira in the list of w'orks, we are led to believe that a 
special treatise by that name may have been known to him. 
The author cites the opinion of Varahimihira in the Chapter 
dealing with metre *% ir5rwi?f%sfqr 

-This Signifies that Varamihira wrote a work on Prosody. As 
regards Bharata and Kohala’s work on Prosody Eeygnand 
Says “Bharata treated the subject Chandoviciti in Chapters 
iX.iV and XV of Natyd-Sa^a.. Bharata defines the tunes of 
•a nretre in quantities Laghu ot Guru. Kohala has a section 
D» prosody, ^According to Bharata and Kohala, whose main 
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sphere was histrionics, the rythm of the metre must appear 
to be a spontaneous effusion of the thoughts of sentiments of 
the actor on the scene” La Martiniqo de Bharat, August 2 Paris, 

“Kohala was the immediate disciple of Bharata, Even 
according to Natya^astra Kohala was to write a treatise on 
Prastaratantra. But Kohala’s work is lost, but for a fragment 
that is available, Taladhyaya. A study, of the citations there 
indicates that Kohala, though he followed Bharata in the main, 
improved upon Ndtya-Sdstra in the details of classification. 
Dattila Kohaliya purports to be a narration by Kohala to 
Dattila and Kohala-rahasya by Kohala to Matanga and these 
are epitomes of Kohala’s works” History of Sanshrit literature, 
by Krishnachariar p. 820. 

The author in Vdhmaya-Viveha refers to the classifica- 
tion of dramas according to Kohala, Dattila and Matanga. 

According to Eaghavananda Padyas (verses) may not 
be four-footed ones and he includes even Gdthds in 

Padya. Our author does not subscribe to this view because 
it is not consistent with the opinion of the old authorities who 
assert that they are always four-footed. Like others our author 
divides metre into two classes Vaidic and Laukika (Classical). 
But he divides the classical literature into six classes as Padya, 
Gatha, Kalika, Viruda, Gadya (prose) and Gita (song). 

The primary division of classical metres ipto Matra and 
Jati is based upon the distinction that one has a definite rela- 
tion to the aggregate of mdtrds (morae), quite irrespective of 
the number or position of the sylla W in the Padas or quadrants ; 
the other takes into account not only the number but also the 
order of succession of long and short syllables in successive 
quadrants. . . 

Each of the two primary divisions may again be divided 
into five sub-classes :sama (even), ardhasama (semi-uneven) - 
visama (uneven), asamdrdha (semi-even) and upajdti (hybrids). 
In the case of Jdti these five sub-divisions have a separate nomen- 
clature. Writers such as Pingala and Ganga-Dasa divide the 
metres into three classes : even, -semi-even and uneven. But 
as semi-uneven and hybrids could not be included in the latter, 
they should be, according to our author, five, not three. The 
semi-even are those in which alternate quadrants are alike 
but the odds differ from the even ; uneven (f^^) are those in 
which quadrants are dissimilar but semi-uneven (ar^wr#) are 
those in which first half is dissimilar to the second half. So 
semi-uneven is quite different from the rest. As regards semi- 
uneven (amm^) our author cites three metres with examples 
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such as Priya, Anahgakrlda and Jyoti. “The hybrids ^T5ri% 
are analogous to the semi-even and uneven metres for mono- 
syllabic group, inasmuch as the variation affects a single 
syllable the first, others remaining constant. So this should 
be as a separate division. Thus the limit of the semi-even is 
2^ — 2 or 4 — 2=2, of uneven 2* — 2®=16 — 4=12, altogether 
fourteen” (XIX Introduction to of Ghosh). Some 

count the number of hybrids to be fourteen 

but even they are many according to our author. Some 
are of opinion that Upajati (or Hybrid) consists of the same 
metre ; but it is not correct, as we find examples of hybrids 
formed out of different metres in the works of old authors 
^ ?T5r crasrifiJrr 

1?^ ^f^r: STicft: i” Hybrids are generally formed by combi- 
ing two or three characteristics of different metres having 
close relation. M^JTffRr«rRq'3rTfir: i” 

By the combination of the quadrants of Tristup or the 
combination of the quadrants of Atijagati and Jagati hybrids 
are formed but not by the combination of other metres. 

These even metres (Sama-vrttas) may be subdivided into 
two classes, Chandas and Dandakas. Chandas are regulated 
by the number of syllables in different quadrants from one to 
26 letters, but others which exceed 26 letters are known as 
Dandakas. In the book under review 48 kinds of Dapdakas 
have been exhaustively described with examples. 

As regards Gathas our author does not agree with Hala- 
yudha’s reading of the Pihgala’s Sutra ^Tm, 8th chapter, 
1st sutra. This reading gives rise to frequent contradictions 
and calls forth many an expression of apology from the authors. 
This has been justly pointed by Mr. 0. M. Ghosh in his intro- 
duction to Ghandasdra-Sangraha p, XIV, wherein he states : 
“The eighth chapter starts with the Sutram TOT. Then 

follows a description' of eighteen individual metres placed in 
the same groups defined and explained with details and illus- 
trated with examples exactly the same way as in his two pre- 
ceding chapters. They are explicitly called Gatha or the 
undescribed nevertheless. At the. end of the 8th Chapter 
again there is left in the lumber room of gathas as indefinite 
and innumerable remainder”. 

Halayudha, the commentator of 'Pmg&W& Chandas-Sutra, 
was not known to our author as he has nowhere referred to 
Halayudha in his work. Our author adopts a different reading 
of the text, most probably a correct one. While defining Gatha 
he says that it is of Matra metre and has no fixed quadrants, 
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and has been employed in languages (Prakrt) other than Sanskrit 
and in support of his definition he cites the authority of Pihgala’s 
Ghmidas-siitra that Gatha should be in the impure tongue. 
‘nm Trr^T*rftT'Tr arrfrq-ar'TKr aitf^farrfrgrar: i wfes n’ 

Some are of opinion that Gatha is also used in Sanskrit and 
they cite the example of sr4 etc. 

In dvipadi-gdthd there will be one quadrant. In diatus- 
padl two in satpoM three and in astapadl four quadrants and 
so on. Where the quadrants are not even they cannot be 
definitely fixed. Our author described 97 kinds of Gdihds 
consisting of dvipadl, tripadi, cliatuspadi, and so on. 

That (sound) which signifies the measure of time with 
pauses is called Tala (syllabic instants) and a harmonious 
combination of sounds (Tala) is called Kala. A combination 
of syllabic instants or Kalas is called Kalika. It has four 
divisions : Candavrtta, Tribhangi, Matrika and Sarbabha- 
drika. Oandabrtta consists of 12 to 64 quadrants and Trf- 
bhangi consists of 8 to 16 quadrants and the rest consists of 
10 quadrants and more and not too many. 

With the growth of Sanskrit literature some classical 
poets, being not satisfied with the existing metres, mtroduced 
new rhythms amd also excellent forms of blank verses and poetry 
known as Kalika. But no standard works on Prosody, known 
so far, have taken any notice of it. But our author has given 
descriptions of different kinds of Kalikas in his work. Ac- 
cording to some there may be Kalikas in prose as well. So 
our author has cited some examples from prose. 

Then he defines Viriidas in a peculiar way and finds 
fault with the old definition. He says that the word Viru 
means hostility in the Maharastra language. As they are 
meant to engender fear in the hearts of the enemies, they are 
known as Virvdas. Viruda consists both of prose and poetry. 
This has not been clearly dealt with by the ancient writers on 
Prosody. 

Then he speaks of Gdtu-Kd’O'ya which means a poem 
consisting of Kalika verses and Vir%das taken together. This 
has been divided into three as Sarvakala, Miirakalaand Vitakala, 
the good, the medium and the inferior. This Gdtu-Kavya is 
also known as Laghu-Prabandka, This Sarvakala is divided 
into Pratapavall KMydvalif Hdrawdi,, A0kdvali,. VakTdvali, 
Pancavakravali and Smaradipik^ -According to language it 
is also divided into three classes mBahskrit; it is called Suddha 
or pure in Prakrit it is Arabhat^ ini Sanskrit and Prakrit it is 
called Mi^rika, Begarding Gqrq and Laghu (heavy and short) 
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our author cites some rules that are not to be found out in any 
work on Prosody published as yet.- At the end of the 2nd and 
the 4th quadrants a Laghu becomes Guru but Mammata, the 
author of the Kavyaprakdsa does not subscribe to this view 
as he quotes ir^ q-f^r^r Jre*r?r?rTTr?WTf'>T and says that 

Ca at the end is a Laghu and so it is faulty. But our author 
finds fault with Mammata and says that it is Guru. Vi^vanatha 
Kaviraja, the author of Sdhitya-Darpana, suggests that the 
defect will be removed by replacing Ca by _ srfq-. Our author 
sarcastically remarks by saying that he failed to understand 
what Visvanatha meant by this. 

In showing the characteristics of Vaktra, which is generally 
known as Anustubh, our author states some exceptions to the 
general rule. If the 6th letter be lapM in the first and the 
second quadrants, then the fifth will be guru. When the sixth 
letter is guru in an uneven quadrant, that is in^ the first and 
the third quadrants, then the seventh letter must be guru. 
But all the rules of Vaktra are optional. 


The author, after giving a classification of prose with 
illustrations, deals with dramas. Dramas are divided into 
ten Eupakas and eighteen Dparupakas as usual. This is ac- 
cording to the modern writers on Dramaturgy. Kohala says 
that Brahma pleased Mahadeva and Parvati and 'obtained from 
them dramas in two parts known as Marga and Natya of twenty 
different varieties. Ten kinds of Natakas are known as Natyas, 
whereas Natika, Prakarani, Bhanika, Hasika, Dima, Vyayo- 
gini, Kala, ijtsahavati Oitra, Vicitra, Jugupsita for ten kinds 
of Margas. Again the De^yas are sixteen in number ; Dattila, 
Matanga and Kohala by employing their own imagination 
divided these De^yas out of the different dramas by permuting 
different rasas and experimenting with different actors. They 
are known as Sattaka, Trotaka, Gosthi, Vmdaka, Silpaka, 
Halli^aka, Ullasaka, Easa, Srigadita, Natya, Lasaka, Prastava, 
• Lasika Samlapaka, Premksana and Sambhavya. This division 
is not given by other writers of dramaturgy and so this view 
of the old school is of great importance. 

I have touched only a few important points of this work. 
The speciality of this work is that it deals exhaustibly with 
all the sections of Prodosy and with many other subjects such 
as dramaturgy, division of prose and poetry and also notes 
the views of the old and new schools of Prosody. It gives us 
information about many writers and works not yet known 
to the scholars of the present day. The work is of a unique 
character and its publication wjll .be of great help to .the schol^s. 

' .. , ■ , j 1^;; V; ; " / , , ; .... . 



AN UNPUBLISHED COMMENTARY ON THE DVIDASA- 
MANJABIKA 8T0TBA 0'^ SANKARA 

By 

A..S. NaTARAJAN AyYAR, B.A., M.Ii., 

Chidambaram. 

All are agreed that the Dvdd-amnanjankd Stotra is a 
genuine composition of Adi Sankaraearya. Dr. Belvalkar 
writes in his Vedanta Philosophy (Basu-Malliok Lectures of 
the Calcutta University, 1929, at pages 221-222) as follows : — 
“Without arguing the pros and cons of each case we will now 
enumerate what we regard as very probably the genuine stotras 

of Sankaraearya (16) Devddah Manjarikd usually known 

as Moha-Mudgara in 12 stanzas beginning with 
,^nT’T^'s<»TTiT. (17) Bhaja Govinda Stotra called the Charpata- 
panjarika Stotra in 17 stanzas.” A. B. Keith states : “There 
is no reason whatever to doubt that he (Adi Sankara) composed 
such poems” {History of Sanshni Literature, Oxford, 1928, 
page 216). 

This poem is one of the most popular of the poems Adi 
Sankara composed for the edification of humanity and some 
of its lines have become household words with the Hindus. 
To such an important work, Svayampraka^a Yati has written 
a commentary. The professed aim of the commentator is to 
make the Dvddasamajarihd Stotra as a Prakarana Grantha 
containing in a brief compass all the essential teachings of 
Advaita. The extreme simplicity and the most wide popularity 
of the poem has been evidently responsible for the commentary 
not having been printed so far. 

I have secured 4 manuscripts from wliich I have arrived 
at the text. Two Manuscripts belong to the Madras Govern- 
ment Oriental Manuscripts Library. A third forms part of 
the recently acquired manuscript collections of the Madras 
University. The fourth belongs to the Mysore Government 
Manuscripts Library. The Mysore Manuscript states that the 
work was composed by Visvanat^a Panidit hut it is the same 
identical manuscript as the oue composed by Svayamprakasa. 
There are no manuscripts of this commentaiy available in Adyar 
Library at Madras and at the Govemnaent Manuseripfs Library 
at Trivandrum and at the Tanjore Palace Library. ' Hence the 
4 manuscripts are the only av^&bl^ mauuscripts ih the pubiQ 
libraries of South Indiav ‘■'■y'Url*; . 
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The author Svayampraka^a Yati is reputed to have been 
a Sanyasin well veraed in Vedanta who lived about 200 years 
ago on the banks of the Cauvery in South India. There are 
commentaries on the DaJcsindmUrti Stotra of Adi Sankara, 
the Advaih Makaraada of Laksmidhara and other minor works 
from the pen of SvayamprakaSa. AVhether the author is one 
and the same has to be determined and my learned friend Dr. 
V. Eaghavan, m.a,, ph.n. of the Madras University has under- 
taken for me this task in his valuable forword which he has 
promised for this work. 

I shall attempt in this paper to place a few points including 
specimen extracts from the commentary which is to be published 
and which should be enjoyed by you as a whole. 

Svayamprakasa Yati is a Earna Bhakta and has composed 
good invocatory verses in praise of Eama in the beginning, 
in the middle (beginning of Sloka 7) and in the end of his com- 
mentary. A brief introduction states that Sankara himself 
descended as an Avatara on this earth for the uplift of humanity 
and wanted to teach Vairagya as Jnana Sadhana and hence 
begins the 1st stanza of the Stotra. 

Some specimen quotations from the commentary are 
given below : 

(2) mt i 

Svayamprakasa after discussion concludes that this sloka 
teaches His remarks are very illuminating on this 

vexed question as to the uses or functions of ai#. 


% I q- Tf fr i h ff 3T9l4?nTr sfTiTTTfTcJinT: i 

f qrfrciTJq’ ^r>Jra^ 1 «nwrTfcr?r|'if, iwt 

>Tc?qT«ff cT^T cT^T far^ TfT- 

cJFHT qw ?f?r JTi i k ff 

The above is based on the famous passage in Bhamati 
(Catus-Sutri) on Sankara’s Brahma Sutra-Bhdsya. 

(6) i 

> This sloka is meant to teach Vairagya and a reference to 
it again is on a par with the teachings of the of the 

Brahma- SMra. A djpeussion is appended in which the 
place of J’l^nsbka igid l^jfiavalkjya ip t^e scheme of Advaita 
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Moksa is described. Were they realised souls and the com- 
patability of treating the whole world as Brahman and yet 
of ruling a kingdom is discussed. The grades of Jivan-Muktas 
as defined in the JlvanmuMavivehi of Vidyaranya are mentioned. 

(8) 55t?f Rti cJRc^TcJTFf i 

aTIcJTfrr?rf^frriT 7=511^ TOJfirWT: 11 

is fully explained under this sloka. arrfTfiH 
is described and the intermediate states prior to final absorp- 
tion in Brahman are treated in great detail — the states of 
Hiranyagarbhopasaka, Bhagavadupasaka and Utkatadharma- 
nistha. A short discussion as in the 4th Chapter of Brahma 
Sutra is found with the dazzling purvapaksas and the more 
brilliant Siddhanta. The unity of Siva and Visnu being phases 
of the same Brahman is discussed. 

(12 JTfTRmwpr 5777 1 

In this last 41oka, the main sheet-anchor of Advaita that 
Jnana alone leads to Moksa is explained in detail. 7)4 gets 
and upasana leads to r=7TT-q7)nr7*i and are auxiliary 
aids to Jfiana. The Samuceaya-vada as found in the 2nd 
^loka of Yoga-Vasistha is discussed and finally explained as 
laying down the importance of Karma prior to the acquisition 
of Knowledge. 

There is an extra ^loka in all the manuscripts and here 
the author gives the various meanings of the word Sisya. 
In spite of one often does not get sTRiriTTr and the 

same is due to the fact that like of the Samksepd Sdrlraka 
he is aTTfwfiTYT. Finally the reasons as to why the aTTcTTrrssnc^K 
could not be obtained in other systems like the Carvaka, 
Bauddha, etc., are mentioned. 

The commentator finally closes with the description of 
arnr?? of the Jivanmukta and its different shades. 

Without much exaggeration I should state that Svayam- 
praka^a Yati has attempted to do what Madhusudana Sarasvati 
did for the DaSa-sloM and what Sure^vara did for the Dak- 
slnamurtl Stotra. , 

The commentator commands a vigorous style and has 
about 120 quotations and draws largely on the Upanisads and 
especially on Banca-iaM and Mmnmukta-viveka of Vidya- 
ranya. He styles as Acaryas not merely the Adi Sapkara the 
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Acarya but also Padma-pada, Suresvara and the author of the 
Samhsepa Sariraha. 

The Moka ^rsr has not, 

been commented upon by Svayampraka^a. 

Unanimous is the tradition that the Adi Sankara Bhagavat 
Pada composed the Dvada^amanjarika Stotra at Benares. I 
am extremely happy to aimounoe in this holy city that the 
commentary on the same is to be published. 

As mentioned by me previously I have collected all the 
available manuscript materials available in South India. If 
you have any manuscripts of ‘Svayamprakasasa’ commentary 
with you or if there are any manuscripts in the libraries here 
at Benares or Poona or elsewhere I shall consider it an obligation 
if you intimate to me the same so that I could utilise the same 
before the commentary is published. If there is any other 
commentary on Dvdsasamanjankd or Mohamudgara other than 
the one by Svayampraka4a Yati. I request you to enlighten 
me about the same so that I may publish that commentary 
also. 


THE DECLARATION OP A SARAYANTRI 

By 

Pandit Ramanatha Jha, m.a., b.l., Kavyatirtba,' ' 
Librarian, Raj Darbhanga. 

In his lectures on Poetical Training in Ancient Times 
delivered in Hindi in the Hindustani Academy at Allahabad 
during the year 1928’-29, published later on under the title 
Kaviraliasya, the lateMahamahopadhyaya Doctor Sir Ganganatha 
Jha has described a “Public Test of Highest Scholarship” that 
was prevalent in Mithila till about a hundred and fifty years 
ago, but which has long since been dead though people of the 
older generation know it still by name. This test was held at 
the request of the Scholar himself who on succeeding in the 
test was said to have “taken lij) Sarayantra” and the scholar 
was thenceforth styled a Sarayantri, 

Though this word Sarayantra looks like a pure Sanskrit 
word, its exact meaning or its origin is shrouded in mystery 
and no Sanskrit lexicon mentions the word. Sir Monier- Williams 
has a word Sarayantrak which he explains, on the authority 
of Subandhu’s Vdsavadattd, as the “string on which the palm- 
leaves of a manuscript are filed.” In Mithila, however, a 
Pandita even to this day is said# in popular language, to have 
bound a book or manuscript with string when he knows 
it by heart and has no need to refer to it. “To take up Sara- 
yantra”, therefore, may be symbolical of having bound up all 
the Mss. with strings when the scholar would claim to know 
everything contained in all the Sastras and has no need to look 
into any book whatsoever. It was, in fact, the claim of highest 
scholarship. 

This interpretation of the term finds support from or is 
rather based upon what the late Mahamahopadhyaya Doctor Sir 
Ganganatha Jha says in the “Kavirahasya” (pp. 73-74). Let 
me give here the translation of the relevant portion of tl^e book 
which is so very interesting : — 

“The system of public test of scholarship was prevalent 
in Mithila up to 150 or 200 years ago. Whenever a scholar 
got renown and rich rewards in foreign lands and came back 
home, be used to declare thus to the p^le of his own land, 
if he thought himself equal to the task. ' “Lhave, come home 
back from foreign lands laden with glory and renown, but of 
what use is that damned, gloi^ whidi a scholar receives, m a 
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foreign land which neither his foes can see nor his friends enjoy? 
I am, therefore, very solicitous of winning glory in my own land. 
The highest glory of scholarship in Mithila has ever been of 
Sarayantra. It is my great wish that this test should be held 
in my case.” 

“The method of the test was like this. First of all, the 
scholars all over the country used to ask the most abstruse 
questions not in any one Sastra but in all the Sastras. All 
the questions must be properly answered in the assembly to 
the satisfaction of all present. When the scholars were thus 
satisfied, the public used to put questions. Anybody was 
entitled to put any question he liked. Everybody must be 
answered and answered to the satisfaction of all present. When 
every one present was thus satisfied, then only the honour of. 
a Sarayantri was conferred upon him. What this term Sara- 
yantra really connotes is not known, but this custom is still 
known by its name.” 


It is, however, clear that the above description is based 
on tradition and that the late M.M. Sir Ganganatha Jha had no 
document bearing on the subject before him when he wrofe 
these lines. But only recently I chanced to find a piece of old 
paper written on both the sides in excellent Tirhuta • (Maithili) 
characters, in a bundle of paper mss. in the possession of Babu 
Gane^a Jha of the eastern part of my village of Ujan in the 
district of Darbhanga. There^are eleven lines on the first page 
and four overleaf and the writing appears more than a hundred 
years old, though there is no mention to its writer or his date. 
Let me reproduce it here with an English translation of the 


same. 


1 f^srr 

2 m 


1 /I 

3 ^ sq-Rrissa- inwf ufwitqT^nff srmf- 

4 u^nT^'nsflrT^T inr<T?!i7ivirT^ 

5 ?rT>T ^ ^ ^Teftsfq- wnr- 

1 ^ *)|Tirit<TrsErr4 ^ iT|i*Tit'TT«rr- 

9 f f^rairfcRTcfjr^J!; ?4nrffrwfmq; ar'nhr^: 

ST- 

10 wr m- 

; .^v-; .Overleaf: . . • 

2 
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5T SOT^TSI (?IT ? ) mi fW 

niTJTit'nsJTtir 

(if ? ) 

Translation: — This learning of Logic was revealed to 
Mahainahopadhyaya Gonrhi garmma by the gra,ce of Daksma- 
murti and She, the Lady Logic, while remainug iLere in 
utmost felicity, betook herself to his disciple M.M. JJa'Jbava 
Sarmma with whom she abode undisturbed for long. Madhaya 
Sarmma made her over to his disciple, the revered M._M. Ana 
Madhava Miira, who was exactly like hnnself not only in na,me 
but also in the true signification of the term. _ His_disciple 
AI M Sankara Sarmma made her over to Yajnajuiti Lpadhyaya 
who saw her settled with the revered M.M. Parasurama Sarmma. 
From him his disciple, M.M. Vamadev a Sarmma got her, from 
'whom also she was received by M.M. Pitambara Sarmma who 
was called Vidyanidhi, “Ocean of Learning , and who was 
indeed the Head of aU the Madhyandmas. From there this 
Lady Logic was lodged with that revered M.M._ Ookulanatha 
Sarmma who to discredit Siromani, refuting with right reasoning 
•ill the previous conclusions, composed many theses on Nyaya, 
Buch as Siddhantatattva, and who flourished on this earth with 

the reputation of being “the Master for the Teaching of M 

Eight Conclusions.” Prom him She was received by M.M. 
Jagannatha Sarmma, who was the second Jagannatha and l^M. 
Vam^adhara garmma got her from him. It 
M.M. Eagliunatha garmma received _her—Shree (Gloiious) 
Eflffhunatha who by his series of Danas (gifts) threw into 
iade tile gio7y of Lrna. This is a list of famous names, 
names of a succession of famous men who were all Masters 
and who had all taken up garayantra. Even when they are 
nn more nersons like myself are not fit to take up garayantra. 
Yp'S^rihkLs I do take up garayantra on this particiflar day 
Tnd S this I rely on the blessings of those (departed souls) 
S tL good.wishes of all those who are present on the occasion. 

May success follow. 

A nerusal of this piece will show that this is the text of 

the (^fiapti) declaratiL made by one M.M. Datta garmma 

tbo time of taking up garayantra, but the most important 
at the tune oi ramug i y ^ , . . w „„blic 



S wordsin tL Tex; are “today on tUs^ part^l^ day; 

and the particular date mtist have been spoken out there m 
^^bly.by M.Mt.D^^iSarmma at the comipencemepli 
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of the proceedings., It is, therefore, only a copy of the original 
declaration as prepared by M.M. Datta Sarmma. To arrive 
at any conclusion regarding the date of the public test in which 
this declaration was made, w^e must look into the declaration 
itself and roly upon the internal evidence furnished by the 
names, many of which are, indeed, very famous. 

There are, however, three or four points in this brief decla- 
ration that deserve our notice before any attempt is made 
to identify the Panditas mentioned in the list. 

First of all, we have here before us a long line of Gurus, 
Masters, who imparted instructions in Anviksiki Vidya, bv 
which is meant clearly the Nyaya Dar^ana, for which MithiE 
has been famous since the days of Gautama. There are twelve 
names in the declaration, the 13th being M.M. Datta Sarmma 
himself, and each succeeding Pandita is saidhere to have received 
the Vidya from the preceding one. Though it is not clear 
from the text if M.M. Datta received the learning of Nyaya 
from M.M. Eaghunatha yet it could not have been otherwise 
as M.M. Datta was the son of M.M. Eaghunatha, which I will 
show later on and as such could not have gone to others for 
learning. It is well-known that in old India, a (line) was 



of mediaeval Mithila, which is said to have originated with 
Mahamahopadhyaya Gonrhi Sarmma and to which the famous 
Mahamahopadhyaya Gokulanatha had the honour to belong. 
A Pandita can have a student learned enough to take up Sara- 
yantra generally after 20-25 years after himself, and, judged 
from this standard the period covered by this line of Masters 
may safely be taken to be 250-300 years. 

Secondly, the terms in which the thirteenth descendant 
of this family, M.M. Datta Sarmma, eulogises his ancestors 
deserve our consideration. They were alP Masters, famous 
Masters all of them and every one of them had taken up Sara- 
yantra, says M.M. Datta. -Nevertheless there are clear indi- 
cations in the description of the Masters to show that all of 
them were not equally respectable or at least, did not command 
the same respect of the posterity. Of the 12 names as many 
as seven have adjective clauses to describe them and they are 
»p’s— Masters Nos. 1, 2, 8, 8, 9, 10 and 12. Then there are 
three names of Masters Nos. 8, 6 and 9 which are used in the 
plural number, perhaps, to ^ow special reverence to them. 
There are likewise three names of Masters Nos. 4, 7 and 11 
Htl%#ilfe|i^iiopMhyaya. til^te 
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ia only one name, that of Master No. 5, which is used without 
any adjective ■whatsoever. 

I shall have occasion to refer to all these adjectives when 
I attempt to identify them, but to me one thing seems clear 
from this declaration. Human nature is uniform both in 
space and time and it is not unreasonable to suppose that all 
these twelve Masters were not all of the same calibre, of the 
same eminence, of the same veneration, and though all of them 
had taken up Sarciyantra in a formal assembly called for the 
purpose, the function itself could not have evoked the same 
interest, the same enthusiasm, the skme spirit of rivalrv in ah 
the cases. A venerable old Pandita with his students, students’ 
students, and perhaps their students too, renowned, would 
not have been asked anything inconvenient and the whole 
function would have been what we would call only a ta.me 
affair, while a still-rising, self-confident young Pandita declaring 
to take up SarayantrA in the flush of glory won in foreign lands, 
must have created a stir in the Pandita-land of Mithila and 
scholars, mostly the contemporaries of the Sarayantri, 
must have mustered strong in the assembly with their ques- 
tions. Is it, therefore, improper to read in this Vijnapti (de- 
claration) a distinction of some such sort in the different sets 
of words used with the different Masters ? 

Thirdly, the interesting account of- the origin of this 
family arrests our attention. It is here claimed that the know- 
ledge of Nyaya-Sastra was revealed to Gonrhi Sannma by the 
grace of Daksinamurti, as a fruit of whose devotions extra- 
ordinary powers of expounding the Sastras are promised in 
the Tantras. It is suggested thereby that Gonrhi Sarmma 
did not owe his eminence to any Master, but who, nevertheless, 
challenged a public lest and having silenced all took up Sara- 
yantra. ' This knowledge, moreover, is personified throughout 
and is said to descend from the Guru (Master) to one of his 
many disciples, who perhaps with the devotions of Daksina- 
murti continued unimpaired, inherited the knowledge, Vidya, 
kept up the tradition set up by the Guru, Master, and took 
up Sarayantra. For twelve generations the Vidya thus resides 
in the family and the 13th descendant from that self-made 
devotee Naiyayika Gonrhi Sanna, . claims in this declaration 
to be the present possessor of that Vidya, to be the greatest 
Naiyayika of his time as his predecessors were in theirs. 

This takes us to the pj^blem of the identification 
of the Masters of tliis school, ‘but this is beset with difficulties. 
Ail these are very cpnpaqn tisitrip iapd therb is hardly ^y 

40. , ' 
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family of Maithila Brahmanas whirJi has not produced one • 
or more persons of these names. Had the family to which 
each of these Masters belonged befen indicated or even the 
names of their fathers given, it would have been possible to 
identify them correctly, but in the absence of all that, one 
has to depend entirely on the chronology given here and just 
make an attempt. 

Of the thirteen names given here there is, however, one 
name, — only one — ^whioh any educated Maithila can identify 
at once and that is the name of G-okulanatha who belonged 
to the famous Fanandah family of the Maithila Brahmanas 
and was an inhabitant of the celebrated village of Mangarauni 
near Madhubani in the district of Darbhanga. This is the 
only light with the help of which one must try to reconstruct 
the history presented in this declaration. In one of his many 
works, Ekavali, (Ms. Darbhanga Eaj Library) Gokiilanatha 
says that it was composed for King Fateh Ssh, who can be 
identified with the famous Fateh Sah of Garhwal, a contem- 
porary of Aurangzeb and who is said to have died in 1699 (Im- 
perial Gazetteer, 1908 Edn. Vol. XI, pp. 212). Tradition places 
him in the reign of Maharaja Eaghava Singh Bahadur who 
ruled over Mithila from 1700 to 1789 a.d. 1 have, therefore, 
assumed, that M.M. Gokulanatha took up Saray antra in the 
•year 1700 on his return from Garhwal after the passing away 
of his great patron. Having thus fixed the date of the 9th 
Master of this school, if we go back to each preceding Master, 
we find that the Founder of this family must have flourished 
almost 200 years before Gokulanatha. This takes us to the 
- days when the reins of the Government of Mithila had not yet 
passed into the hands of M.M. Maharaja Mahe^a Thakur, the 
founder of the present Darbhanga Eaj, but when Mithila was 
still ruled over by the kings of the Oinavara family, the des- 
cendants of Siddha Kame^wara. 

Masteb I: M.M. Gonehi Mi^ea (1490 a.d.) 

Fortunately there is in the Eaj Darbhanga Library an 
old palm-leaf ms. which is also noticed on pp. 453-454 of the 
first volume of the Descriptive Catalogue of Mithila Mss. This 
is a copy of Sudraoara (The Daily Duties of Sudra) by M.M. 
Gonrhi Sarmma, who is called here a Mi4ra. In t£e long intro- 
duction to this work, the author praises very highly one Vasu- 
deva, very learned and very liberal, son of Eavikara, and he 
calls him, “the gena to adorn the head of the land of Mithila” 
but he was not a king. It was under orders of this Vasudeva, 
wljo was p©yba|j8 a ^dra, %i.t Qoiurhi Mi§ra composed his 
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Sftdraeara. About himself, however, he says very little except 
that he “vanquished in the Court of King Eamabhadra 
renowned scholars-^sw^t^qRTinfrs^RrH are his exact 

words. Now Maharaja Eamabhadra with the Viruda (title) Eupa- 
narayana was the last but one king of the Oinavara family, 
son of the famous king Maharaja Bhairava Singh Harinarayana 
(S. N. Singh — of Tirhut, pp. 78-79) Eamabhadra himself 
was a celebrated scholar and in. his court there were such re- 
nowned scholars as Vacaspati and Varddhamana, though 
both of them were very old by that time. If it was the court 
of this king Eamabhadra that the author of Siidracara did 
vanquish, then really he must have been a gifted scholar, a 
man blessed with invincible divine powers. Here the story 
related in the Declaration fits in exactly. No wonder Gonrhi 
Mi^ra did create a school of his own towards the close of the 
15th century and the 9th Master of that School, 9th in the 
descent from him, comes forward to challenge the scholars 
of Mithila in, say, about 1700 a.d. I therefore identify the 
founder of this school, with the author of Siidracara and the 
victor of the court of the scholar king, Eambhadra, 

Masters II and III : M.M. Madhava Sarmma (1520 a.d.,) 
M.M. Aria Madhava Mi6ra (1570 a.d.) 

The next two names are the same and it is one of the 
commonest names. There is nothing to distinguish them except 
that with the first the Lady Logic is said to have lived long 
and the second is used in the reverential plural with the family 
title, Mi^ra, and is given another title Aria which does not 
seem to be a Sanskrit but only a vernacular term. The real 
significance of this is not clear to me but I take it to be a variant 
of or at least in some way connected with Alayi which is the 
name of an important, family of Maithila BraWanas and to 
which family the second Madhava might have belonged. It- is 
therefore purposely prefixed here to his name to distinguish 
him from his Master who also bore the same name. 

Now as many as three Madhavas are known to me in 
their works. First of all is the author of Divyadipika (Eaj 
Darbhanga Library Ms., Noticed in the first volume of the 
Mithila Mss., pp. 225-226, No. 208 ^ and 209) who was the son 
of M.M. Khantara Mika. There is another pahn-leaf.ms. in 
the Darbhanga Eaj Library called' Pratyaksalokadipika by 
’Madhava where also the same Khantara with his three brothers 
Dinakara, Srikara and Srihari are eulogised. Both these 
Dipikas, therefore, may be taken to be the works of the same 
Madhava, Madhava Mika. . - ■ - 
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There is another ms. in the Eaj Library, Adbhutadarpana 
by name, which also is a work of Madhava but this Madhava 
calls himself the son of Raghunatha of tire Budhabala family 
and mentions Matinatha as his elder and M.M. Govinda as his 
younger brother. 

There is yet another Madhava with the surname Misra, 
who in the opening verses of his Bhedadipika (R. L. Mitra, V. 
pp. 194 'No. 1879) calls himself the son of Gadadhara and Srimatf. 

There is still one more Ms. in the Darbhanga Raj Library 
called Durgabhaktitarangini, which is also by Madhava, but 
here the author does not say anything about himself and hence 
it is impossible to identify him with any one of the three 
Madhavas described above. 

In this state of things I find myself unable to identify 
these two masters with any of these authors. I have only 
assigned a period of fifty years to the first Madhava, the Master 
No. II, during which Lady Logic resided with hiin. 

Master IV : M.M. Sankara Sarmma (1590 a.d.) 

The next name Sankara is equally, if not more, common 
and many Sankaras are mentioned in the History of Dharma- 
^astras by M.M. Kane. At least three of them are quite well- 
known to me. First of all, there is the famous Sankara, called 
Sanmi^ra, the son of Ayachee Bhavanatha Misra and the author ' 
of Kanadasutropa;skara, Vadivinoda, Gauri-Digambara-Praha- 
sana etc. But he belonged to a generation or two older than 
even the founder of this school. Then there is another Sankara, 
called Sankara Jha or Ojha, the author of Smrti-Sudhakara, 
of the family of Kunjapalli, which is popularly known as Kujauli. 
He mentions one Bhagiratha as his Master, and praises at 
length in the beginning of his work Emperor Akbar and Raja 
Todaramall. -He must therefore be taken to be the disciple 
of the renowned author of the Jalada-Commentary on Udayana- 
carya’s Kusumdnjali, the elder brother of the founder of the 
Darbhanga Raj M.M. Bhagirath Thakur, who was also called 
Megha Thakur and a etmtemporary of Akbar. There is yet 
another Sankara called Abhinava-Pandita-Raja who was the 
son of Pandita-Raja .Raghunandana of the family of Baliasa, 
the celebrated student of M.M. Maharaja Mahesa Thakur who 
accompanied him to Delhi and there helped his Master in getting 
the Raj of Tirliut. This Sankara also must have been a con- 
temporary of EmpOTor Akbar. Nevertheless, it is very difficult 
to say, without further l^hk on the subject, if our Master IV 
M,M, Sankara Sarma is the one or the other of the last two 
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Sankaras or he is some other Sankara not yet known to me, 
but if he is either of the last two described above, then the date 
assigned to him is quite reasonable. 

Mastbb V : Yajnapati IJpadhyaya (1610 a.d.) 

Tliis is the only name in this list of 13 Masters which is 
not mentioned here with any title, not even the customary 
title of Mahamahopadhyaya though as a Sarayatnri he must 
be assumed to have been a M.M. also. But to me the reason 
of this omission is clear. Yajnapati is a very famous name 
in the annals of Nyaya Dariana. Siromani in his Chintdmani- 
Dulhiti quotes Yajnapati by name. There is in the Darbhaii'ga - 
Raj Library a very old ms. on palm-leaves which is a com- 
mentary called Prabha on Gange^a’s Chintamani and is the 
work of Yajnapati, son of Sivapati of the famous family of 
Mandara. Siromani evidently quotes this Yajnapati who 
therefore must be taken to have flourished even before the 
founder of this school and hence cannot be our Master V. To 
avoid, therefore, any chance of mistaking our Yajnapati with 
the author of Prabha, the older M.M. Yajnapati, he is mentioned 
here simply by name without even the customary title of M.M., 
the title IJpadhyaya added to his name being only his surname. 
Nothing can therefore be said definitely of him. 

Masteb VI : M.M. Paba^ubama Sabma (1680 a.d.) 

There is absolutely no data to identify the 6th Master 
of this school who is mentioned here in the plural number to 
suggest perhaps the old age to which he attained and the great 
veneration in which he was held. 

Masteb VII : M.M. Vamadeva Sabmma (1660 a.d.) 

His is a famous name. He belonged to the family of ^ 
Sarisaba and was the son of M.M. Rucinatha. He was, more- 
over, the daughter’s son of Vaidika Vi^vambhara and daughter’s 
daughter’s son of M.M. Damodara Thakur, the elder brother 
of the founder of the- Darbhanga Raj. Three of his works 
are known to me. They are (i) Vaihsika-Bahasya, (ii) Smrti- 
dyjnhd and (iii) Alinika. The last named work was written,, 
for the sake of Lala Thakur who was the grandson of M.M. 
Maharaja Subhahkara Thakur -who; died in 1617 a.d. ? It was . 
the great grandson of this LSla Thakur who in 1786, became 
the Mithilefeias- Maharaja Myfea.va.>8ihgh J:.Bahadur. • The 
date therefore assigned to himm this <iironology, i.e, 1660 a.d., 
fits m exactly with the history of the KhandavaJa Mly of 
Harbhanga Raj also*’-;': -i 
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MaSTEE vni t M.M. PlTAMBAEA SaBMA ViDYANIDHI (1680 A.D.) 

With this 8th Master of this school I seem to have come 
OB surer grounds and the light here becomes sufficiently clear 
to identify with precision all the remaining six masters all at 
once. With this Vidyanidhi at its head, all the remaining 
five Masters of this school form not only one family by Vidya 
(leatning) alone, but by birth also and this declaration turns 
out to be the glorious page from the history of the Panandaha 
family which dominated, ruled over, and shaped the intellectual 
life of Mithila for more than a hundred years. I cannot do 
better than reproduce here the relevant portion of the genea- 
logical table of the Pananadahas from which all these six Masters 
including the maker of this declaration will appear clearly to 
have been bom in almost a single family. I have said almost 
because of the Master XI Vam^adhara who was Vidyanidhi’s 
daughter’s son and therefore of a different, Darihara, family. 


. M. M. 
Madhusudana 


Eamabhadra 


M.M. PUdmbara Maho. Maho. Sanyasi 
Vidyanidhi Umananda Bagi^a M.M.Rati^a 
Master VIII 


■■■■■ -j- ■ ■ ", I . , ■ . I ■ ■ ..1 

A-bilamba-Saraswati Sadupadhyaya M.M.GoTculandiha M.M. 

- Maho. Trilochan Dandapani Ufddhydya Jaganndtha 

Master IX Master X 


Sarvasvadata 
M.M. Baghundiha 
Master XII 


M.M. Laksminatha 


M.M. 
Jayak* sna 


M.M. Dattd or 
Visnudatta 
maker of the 
declaration 


M.M. 

Bhavaninatha 


Daughter m. 
Chatmbhuja 
(Darihara) 

I 

M.M. Theghoo 
or Varhsadhara 
Master XI 


It is not my purpose to extol in this paper the glories 
of the Masters of the Panandaha Pamily, nor to write here a 
history of the Fanandahas. • Only the life and times of the 
third son of Vidyanidhi, M.M-. iGokulanatha Upadhyaya, will 
require more than one such paper to do justice to it. There 
is no longer the problem nf identification ; the point fixed has 
been reached and the age nf the remaining masters can very 
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well be 'fixed. Let us now read therefore the declaration itself 
and see what virtues, excellences and exploits, the humble 
maker of this declaration claims for his father, grand-Eather 
and great-grand-father. , 

M.M. Pitambara has been called in the declaration “Vidya- 
nidhi-Paddnhita” (marked, decorated, with the title “Ocea,n 
of Learning”). .It is exactly the phrase in the Maithila 
Panji also. It seems, therefore, to have been the title by which 
he was known all over the country in his own days as Bhava- 
natha was known as Ayaohi and Jayadeva as' Paksadhara 
even during their life times. ^Very possibly he was “decorated” 
wdth this title by the xissembly called to test him in Sarayantra. 
Anyway, the title shows the high position held by him in the 
realm of scholarship. 

The other title, however, by which Pitambara has been 
distinguished, Madhyandma-Murdhanya, is a new one. It 
means, “Head of the Madhyandinas” who are popularly known 
as Vajasaneyins, followers of the Madhyandina Sakha of 
Sukla Yajurveda. I have not come across any scholar dis- 
tinguished with this or a similar title. I therefore suppose 
that this phrase was coined by M.M. Datta Jha himself. The 
implications however are clear. Vidyanidhi is declared to have 
been the most orthodox follower of the Vedic Sakha that he 
professed, the truest Brahmana of his times. This stress on 
Vedic learning is meant perhaps to distinguish him from his 
renowned son who is known all over Mithila to have had Tantrika 
leanings, though the declaration is silent about it. 

Master IX j M.M. Gokulanatha Upadhyaya 

Even if Vidyanidhi was great as an “Ocean of learning” 
or as an orthodox Brahmana, he was greater for being the 
father of four such renowned sons, chiefly the ninth Master 
of the school of Gonrhi Mi^ra, still known all over Mithila as 
Gokulanatha Upadhyaya. Lady Logic, without the appella- 
tion “Vidya”, is introduced in a new sentence, as if anew, to 
Gokulanatha by his own father and there is no other title to 
this Master except the customary Mahamahopadhyaya and the 
reverential plural. Then follows a long description of the 
life’s work of that great savant which is said, here to have been 
threefold, nkmely, , < ' . • 

(i) to discredit SiroiOsim that end ,in view, 

(ii) to compose a large htmber of theses ; chMy on 
Nyaya, and 

(iii) to |wh a 
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The first of these is mentioned so very clearly and un- 
ambiguously in the declaration that it seems to have been 
the one aim of the Master’s life, indeed, thS principle upon . 
which the school was founded ; and this reminds us of the story, ’ 
so often told, of Jayadeva called Paksadhara, the Master 
and Raghunatha, called Siromani, the pupil. Tlie pupil is 
said to have openly challenged the Master as a consequence of 
which he was driven away from Mithila, but he seems to have 
carried away with himself the leadei'shi}) in the speculations 
of Nyaya from Mithila to Nuddea where he refuted with force, 
in his commentary called Didhiti on Gange^a’s Chintdniani 
many of the conclusions of his Maithila Guru, Jayadeva, con- 
tained in the Aloka. This commentary Didhiti became in 
course of time so very popular and tended to supplant all the 
older works on Nyaya so very completely, that it became later 
on the life’s work of not a single school but of many schools 
of Maithila Naiyayikas to refute the objections raised by Siro- 
maiii. Side by side with this school of Gonrhi Misra at least in 
its early , stages, there was the school of the Ghusotaya-Thakurs 
of whom M.M. Madhusudana composed his different Kanta- 
hoddMras. But all was of no avail and within less than 200 
years from the date of this declaration, no student of Nyaya 
in Mithila is seen taught either Aloka or Darpana much less 
the highly-praised Siddlianta-Tattva but only Didhiti with 
the various other commentaries Jagadisi, Mathuri, Gadadhari, 
etc. Nevertheless we have here in this declaration a clear 
hint as to the motive with, which these old Masters worked 
during their days. Very possibly the school fomided by Gonrhi 
Mika, who was evidently a contemporary of Siromani, became 
the training ground in Mithila for young Naiyayikas in the 
art of refuting the arguments and conclusions of Didhiti, and 
it can very well supposed that in fiis many theses M.M. 
Gokulanatha embodied the essence of all the speculations in 
the realm of Nyaya carried out during the previous two hundred 
years by all the eight Masters of Gonrhi Mika’s school, per- 
fected and embellished by himself, the ninth. Master. 

This brings us to the many theses that Gokulanatha 
composed and they are so widely known that we need not pause 
here to describe them. His grandson, M.M. Datta Jha, the 
maker of this declaration, names Siddhantatattm as his magnum 
opus which is perhaps the same as Siddhantatattva-Viveka 
(Aufrecht, 11. 172 and R. Di Mitra, V. 201) or Nydyasiddhdnta- 
■tottm (Aufrecht, I. 158). Gokulanatha, however, was a most 
prolific writer and compokd works, — and learned works they 
kll w said th; beyt;Qn subject such as “Nyaya, 
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Vedanta, Literature, Poetry, . Astrology and Rituals, so much 
so that there is a work of his called Parasipraka^a in which the 
Sanskrit equivalents of Persian words are given” {KmiraJmsya, 
p. 74). 

But more than anything else, Gokulanatha was famous 
as a Master and indeed in his days, his native home in the 
celebrated village of Mahgarouni near Madhubani had veritably 
become in Mithila the place of pilgrimage for all seekers of 
knowledge in all its branches, a University of the modem days, 
as Nuddea was in Bengal or the holy city of KasI of eternal 
fame. All the famous scholars of those days had sat at his 
feet and even today there will be few Panditas, very few indeed, 
who, when they trace their deseent-by-learning, do not betray 
their origin to Uokulanatha Upadhyaya. 

The Sarayantra Test of . Gokulanatha Upadhyaya has 
been very vividly described in the Kavirahasya on page 74. 
Tradition in Mithila points him out as the last Sarayantri, the 
last scholar of Mithila, who was actually tested by the public. In 
the declaration on the other hand three more Sarayantris are 
described and the fourth is the maker of the declaration himself, 
an aspirant for that honour, who though fourth in descent-by- 
learning was only the grandson of Gokulanatha. Both can, 
however, be reconciled by taking the later Sarayantra Tests 
to have been held in the learned assemblies of Panditas in 
which the |)ublio took little or no interest. Anyway, the 
declaration is clear as to how the Guruship of this school des- 
cended from one master to the other for almost a hundred years 
after the passing away of Gokulanatha and all these Gurus, 
Masters, must be regarded as the leading Naiyayikas of their 
days, if not the greatest in the whole of Mithila. 

It may be observed here that in the declaration one long 
and independent sentence has been given to describe Gokula- 
natha who is said to have “flourished” on this earth. Is it a 
hint from M.M. Datta to regard his grandfather as the Master 
^ among all the 13 masters of that school ? Indeed, he is one 
of the proudest names in the annals of Maithila scholarship. 

MaSTBEX: M.M, JaUANNATHA, SaEMA 

The Great Master ik ve;cy ,pb^|bly dfenied a long Ifle. He 
does not live long enough to tpiip life own son but he is survive 
by his younger brother whoni. ije cotdd triin and polish, M.M. 
Jaganhatha Sarma, the 10th Guru of this school who is said 
in the declaration to ha'^e received Vidya (Knowledge) from 
^kulanStha. This must; have a-’ ; . 
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of very high eminence, a really talented teacher to- have kept 
up the tradition of the Great Master unimpaired, a worthly 
successor of the Great Master, because Mahgarauni still con- 
tinues to be a University. The school of Gonrhi Mi4ra does 
not pass away, does not even fade in glory with the passing 
away of the Great Master. Pupils are stUl trained here to 
celebrity ; important works are still being composed here, and 
what appears more clearly in tihp next generation, this holy 
place, now almost a permanent resort of Vidya, knowledge, 
attracts, S^ri (^) Grandeur, also. Eeally, Mahgarouni has wit- 
nessed feats too kingly even for the Edngs. But of this with 
the 12th Master. 

Only one work of Jagannatha is known, a drama Atandra- 
candrika, which is said to have been composed for Eaja Fateh 
Sah, (Aufrecht, Vol. I, p. 196) indeed the same Fateh Sah of 
Garhwal who patronised Gokulanatha also. So Jagannatha 
seems to have accompanied the great Master during his sojourn 
at Garhwal where he is said to have composed seven of his works 
of which Ekavali is only one. No other work of Jagannatha, 
however, is known. 

In the declaration Jagannatha has been called the second 
J agannatha. This is perhaps suggestive of the sanctity attaching 
to his name on account of the holiness of his life, the great 
veneration in which he was held all over the land by all, equally 
for his deep learning as for his noble living. 

Masteb XI: M.M. Vamsadhaba Sabma 

M.M. Jagannatha must have lived long to have succeeded 
to the Guruship on the passing away of his elder brother and 
then to have trained to such perfection our next Master M.M. 
Varh^adhara. His is a famous name. Aufrecht, I. 547) mentions 
three of his works of whicb Nyayatattvapariksa (E. L. Mitra, 
V. 198) contains in the two introductory verses very valuable 
information which tallies exactly with the story told by this 
declaration. Here VaihSadhara states to have begun learning 
Nyaya from Suri (Sage) Gokulanatha which he perfected with 
his younger brother Jagannatha and both of them he calls 
his maternal uncles, Mdtulat (from my maternal uncle) is. his 
exact word. This Ms. was copied in 1187 fasli equivalent to 
1780 "a.d. The other vfork Vidhivada (E. L. Mitra, No. 2362, 
Vol. yil, p. 132) does , hot throw any light on the subject. 

M.M. Vam^adhara, who was also called Theghoo, appears 
Irorp the Maithh been the son of Gaturbhhja 
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of Dariliara family, and danghter’s son of M.M. Pitambara 
Vidyanidhi. His family surname therefore must ha’^ been 
Upadhyaya or simply Jha and the title Mi^ra added to his name 
by Aufrecht is perhaps reminisoent of his renown as a Vedantin, 
because only the masters of both the Purva and Uttara Mimahsas 
were called Mirras in Mithila originally. However, from the 
Panjis we gather that Vam^adhara had three sons, Citradhara, 
Dharanidhara and Eudradhara and a daughter’s son, Acala 
of the Budhabala family and all four of them are styled Maha- 
mahopadhyayas. 

Master XII: M.M. Eaghunatha Sarma 

M.M. Vam^adhara is said in the declaration to have 
imparted Vidya, knowledge, to the son of Gokulanatha, our 
twelfth Master, who happens to be not only the father but also 
the Guru of the maker of this declaration. There is the word 
“Sri” prefixed to his name. This may be taken to mean that 
Eaghunatha was alive when his son challenged to take up 
Sarayantra as in Mithila it is a custom to use “Sri” with persons 
alive. But this is improbable in face of the clear, words of the 
declaration that the old Masters are no more. Thus it may 
have been used to suggest the kingly disposition of Eaghunatha, 
the grandeur of his life. 

But it is the other adjective clause that is significant 
and shows him a prince among scholars. Here Eaghunatha 
is said to have “thrown into shade the glory of Karna by his 
series of Danas, gifts.” MaithU Panjis style him a Sarvasm- 
data” maker of the gift of his all.”. Tradition says that Eaghu- 
natha made “the gift of his aU” not only once but thrice and 
this finds support from the phrase "Ddna-Santdna” (“series of 
Danas”) of the declaration. It is said that after performing 
the Dana every time in a right royal fashion, Eaghunatha left 
his native land, toured all over the country and by virtue^ of ' 
his noble birth and vast scholarship,, plain living and high 
thinking, , integrity of character and exemplary manners, he 
found patrons everywhere whom his fame, travelling before 
him, had captivated and who felt proud to confer riches upon 
him, which all he took to his native village of Mafigaramii to 
give away in the strict sdstria manner. I, What 'a kmgly disposi- 
tion ! "What a clear realisationiof the vanity of human posses- 
sions ! What a love of one’s With plaee This is why I have 
stated earlier that Mangarauni tfe/justiy proud of having wit-, 
nessed such princely acts of .dhkritjy fas^ may perhaps be cort, 
sidered ‘too kingly evm f(^ the to ' 
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Master XIII : M.M. Datta Sabma 


M.M. Baghunatha had three sons, all of them Mahapiaho- 
padhyayas and evidently, the second of theni, M.M. Datta 
Sarma, was the most outstanding of all to have been nominated 
the Master of the school by their father who must have been 
their Master also, but which is not mentioned clearly in the 
declaration. This thirteenth Master of Gonrhi Misra’s school 
and 6th since the days when it was established permanently 
at Mangarauni is an aspirant for the honour of a “Sarayantri” 
and makes the declaration which is the subject of our present 
study. 


The terms in which M.M. Datta Jha, for so he must have 
been called, speaks of himself are full of humility. Even in the 
absence of the Masters of by -gone days, he, coming after so very 
many intellectual giants, feels himself too low to aspire for an 
honour so very much coveted by the Gurus of yore. He does 
not find himself equal to the task. But he must keep us the 
tradition of the school, must maintain the tradition of the 
family, must prove himself worthy of the rich legacy left to him 
and challenge the Pandita-land of Mithila as the greatest 
Naiyayika of his time as his predecessors had done in theirs. 
. There can absolutely be no doubt that M.M. Datta Sarma came 
out successful in the Test and was declared a “Sarayantri”, 
perhaps the last Sarayantri, not only of the school of Gonrhi 
Mi4ra but of the whole Mithila. 


There remains now only the date of this declaration to 
fix, but it is not difficult to fix the dates of the Masters coming 
after Gokulanatha, This declaration was made by the grandson 
of the Great Master, who was, however, fourth in descent-by- 
leaming from him. It cannot, therefore, be too wide of the 
mark if we take 80 years to have intervened between the Bara- 
yantra Test of Gokulanatha and the making of this declaration. 
It is valuable to note in this connection that though M.M. 
Datta Jha did not leave behind any issue, his younger brother 
M.M. Bhavaninatha has his great-great-grand children flourish- 
ing at the present day. This supports the date assumed for 
the declaration. 


This is the Vijnapti of a Barayantri which we have read 
and this is the story in brief this declaration unfolds to us, 
which is corroborated in almost evory detail from entirely 
different and independent Sources. There are points which 
are not clear and require raore light. But even as it is, it is 
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history of the prehistoric days but the true story of the Pandita- 
land of Mithila only two hundyed years ago. And when we 
remember that it was not the only school of its kind, nor the 
most renowned, nor even thd oldest, we are really filled with 
pride at the heights of eminence reached by these Maithilas in 
the realm of Vidya, Knowledge or scholarship. What a strange 
contrast, it is nothing short of irony of Pate,— that the descen- 
dants of this race of scholars should have no place left to them 
even in their own home, that Mithila, Maithila or Maithili 
should not be recognised as such in the Province of Bihar. 

p^S.— Since I submitted this Paper, I have come across 
another copy of the same Declaration in exactly the same 
words from the possession of one Pandit Modanand Jha, a 
celebrated Pafijikar, of Shivanagar in the district of Purnea. 
This lends support to my view, not then elaborated in my 
paper, that this was perhaps circulated by M.M. Datta Jha, 
the would-be. Sarayantri, among all the renowned scholars of 
his day to apprise them of his intention to take up Sarayantra 
on that particular day. 


DHANANJAYAAND ABHINAVAGUPTA ON 
SANTA EASA^ 

By 

Dr. K. C. Pandey, 

Lucknow University. 

Dhananjaya and Abhinavagupta were eontemporariesL 
The former was older. He, therefore, did not come under 
the influence of the latter. He partly followed Bhatta Nayaka. 
But Abhinava is an avowed opponent of Bhatta Nayaka. They 
differ on many fundamental points. The difference is parti- 
cularly pronounced on the Number of Easas. The former 
holds that there are only eight Easas and denies the existence 
of Santa in drama. But the latter takes great pain to esta- 
blish the existence and presentability of Santa in Drama. 

The views on Santa hnoion to Dhananjaya and his brother 
Dhanika : 

(A) Ebjbction of Sama as Sthayin. 

1. Some reject Santa Easa, for the simple reason that 
Bharata has neither defined it nor has he stated the situation 
(Vibhava), etc., in the context of which it is to be presented. 

2. Others reject it on the ground that the Sama, which 
is supposed to be its basic mental state (Sthayin) and which 
consists in the total uprooting of the be^nningless desire and 
aversion, is impossible, because its condition, the absence of 
desire and aversion is impossible. 

8. Still others included it in either Vira or Bibhutsa etc. 
These three views are only summarily stated : they are not 
criticised. According to Dhanika and his brother, even if 
Sama be accepted to be independent basic mental state it 
does not admit of presentation in drama. For, it consists in 
the absence of actions of all types. How can then such a state 
of mind be presented in the drama the distinguishing feature 
of which is the presentation of action ? Further, Easa is nothing 
but a Sthayin developed to its highest pitch. Such a state of 
Sama is naturally characterised by absence of pleasure, pain, 
anxiety, desire and eversion and coincides with the final eman- 
cipation. And because the final emancipation is nothing but 

, 1* of the orj^al paper. 
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self-realisation and as such is unpresentable in words even 
according to Sruti, therefore Santa, though it may somehow 
be presentable in poetry, cannot at all be presented in drama. 
Nor can the experience of Santa be possible in the spectator. 
For, the aesthetic experience consists in the rise of a sub-cons- 
cious to the conscious, but no such sub^conscious mental stats 
as is necessary for the experience of Santa can exist in the 
spectator. ^ 

(B) Ebjeotion of NiRVEnA as Sthayin op Santa 

Dhananjaya rejects Nirveda as the ninth Sthayin. In 
so doing he seems to have taken it in the strict sense of self- 
dissatisfaction, self-disrespect or self-contempt (Svavamanana). 
For, the definition of the Sthayin, as a state of mind the con- 
tinuity of which is not broken either by such states of mind 
as harmonise with it or even those which are antagonistic to it, 
does not apply to it ; because its continuity is really inter- 
rupted by such transcient states as anxiety etc. He definitely 
refutes the view according to which the ground for its rejection 
as a Sthayin is its incapacity to lead to any one of the well- 
recognised goals of human life. For, then, he says, we will 
have to reject Hasa etc. also as Sthayin, because they also do 
not lead to any goal. According to him, therefore, the vie-#, 
which recognises Santa to be an independent Rasa with Nirveda 
as its Sthayin, is not sound. 

Abhinava’s criticism op the above theories 

There were two recensions of the Natya Sastra, (1) earlier 
and (2) latter. The first is well reflected in the Ohowkhamba 
edition in which the text on Santa does not exist. The other 
is followed in the G.O.S. edition of the Abhinava Bharati in 
which it does exist. There is clear evidence in the Abhinava 
Bharati to show that Abhinava knew both the recensions. 
In his commentary, however, he follows the latter. In both 
there were stray remarks on Santa, such as “Kvacicchamah” 
and “Mokse capi viraginah”. 

The first view of the opponent of the Santa is _based on 
the latter recension. This, according to Abhinava, is untenable 
on the ground of both the e:|p^rij®ce, and , the text. It does 
not matter, he say's, if Bharati 4^ 

admit Santa because we desires and 

aversions for worldly , obj^^tA r %t there is. Bharata’s 

evidence also to show, that I?,©; ^Chepted it. For, even in the 
latter recension, tbe b^Wochamah” is found. 
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The implications of the second view are not quite clear. 
If however, it be supposed to imply that under no circumstance 
the worldly desires and aversions can be uprooted, it would 
mean that the fourth object of human life, the final emancipation 
is impossible, a view which very few Indian thinkers will be 
prepared to accept. But if it means that such a state ismot 
possible in the spectator, it would mean that no aesthetic ex- 
perience is possible. Po such a state is involved in all. 

Dhananjaya’s view that Nirveda is not a Sthayin is very 
sound. And according to Abhinava, it is not a Sthayin, not 
only when it is taken in the sense of self-dissatisfaction but 
also if it be understood to mean the consciousness that all the 
worldly objects are unfit for pursuit, the consciousness which 
is consequent upon the realisation of the Ultimate. The re- 
jection of Nirveda as a Sthayin in the first sense needs no argu- 
ment. It is rejected as such in the second sense on the ground 
that such an admission would mean that the realisation of the 
Ultimate is the Vibhava of Santa, and because such a situation 
is unpresentable according to all authorities, the Santa would 
cease to be presentable. Tpe additional ground for rejection 
is that the second conception of Nirveda involves misconception 
of the causal relation between Nirveda and Tattvajnana. Por, 
Nirveda is the cause of Tattvajnana and not the vice versa 
according to the well "known authority , of Patanjali. 

There is fundamental difference between Dhananjaya 
and Abhinava on Sama as the Sthayin of Santa. The former 
rejects it on the grounds stated above. But the latter accepts 
it under certain conditions. 

There are two views of the opponent which Abhinava 
refers to : (I) Sama in the sense of total absence of all affections 
of the mind (trsna asadbhava) as a Sthayin of Santa : and (II) 
Sama in the sense of a state of mind before the rise of any affec- 
tion due to external causes as a Sthayin of Santa. The former 
view is more or less identical with that of Dhananjaya, as stated 
above and Abhinava agrees with Dhananjaya that such a state 
of mind, being of the negative nature cannot be presented as 
a Bhava. But he holds at the same time that if Sama be not 
taken in the negative sense indicated above, but in the positive 
sense of a state of mind consequent on the destruction of all 
mental affections, and, therefore, synonymous with Tattvajnana, 
it surely admits of presentation as Sthayin, of Santa. Prom the 
second view , of Sama he differs but slightly. According to 
him Sama', as ^ absence bf all mental affections preceding all 
affeotibiis SUiayin of Santa, but ae 
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freedom from all affections consequent on the destruction 
thereof is certainly the Sthayin- of Santa, The latter position 
is sound inasmuch as it has the support of Patanjali who says 
“Vitaraga janmadar^anat.” 

Abhinavagupta’s theoby op Santa Easa 

His theory is very closely connected with the spiritual 
discipline and the philosophical doctrines of the Yoga system 
according to which Samadhi is of two kinds : (i) Samprojnata 
and (ii) Asamprajnata. The last stage, of the former is reached 
when a Yogin concentrates on pure Sattva, perfectly-free from 
the impurities of Eajas and Tamas and Sattva being thrown 
into the back-ground the self -predominates. The consciousness 
at this stage is of mere Being (Sattamatra). A Yogin, who 
finds satisfaction in this Samadhi is not able to realise the self. 
His Buddhi, however, merges into its origin, the Prakrti, Hence 
he is called Prakitilaya. 

Thus when Buddhi Sattva is reduced to mere residual 
trace and subordinates the residual traces of the objective 
cognitions, the state of total unaffectedness is reached. This 
state characterises Asamprajnata Samadhi. It is in this state, 
that the self attains Sama or is Santa inasmuch as Buddhi 
Sattva, as mere residual trace, has continuous flow of pure 
Sattva, free from alPaffections whatsoever, not excluding even 
the consciousness of distinction between the Buddhi and the 
Self. It is because of this conception of Sama that Abhinava 
holds Sama, Atman and Tattvajnana to be synonymous. 

In the initial stages the Sama is possible only so long as 
Asamprajnata Samadhi lasts. But after a little practice of 
it, the Buddhi Sattva is so affected that it has a flow of Sama 
even after Samadhi is broken and the Yogin enters practical life 
(Tasyapra^anta vahita samskarat-3-10). This flow, however, 
is occasionally interrupted by the residual traces of the past 
objective experience, when they assert themselves. (Tacchi- 
dre^u 4-27). A Yogin then behaves like an ordinary man in 
practical life. 

Dhananjaya, therefore, is right in holding that Sama, 
as presented above, does not . admit of dramatic presentation. 
Abhinava, however still maintains Sama to be dramatically 
presentable, if the dramatist is able to find out a right type 
of hero. He holds that Santa is never to be prepnted as the 
principal Easa. It has always to oocupy a subordinate positmn 
pither to, Yira or Smgara. : Sudif a presentation is possible 
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(i) if the hero of the plot is a Yogin, who has practiced Asam- 
prajnata Samadhi and is, at a stage immediately preceding 
Kaivalya, for, such a hero will naturally have the flow of pure 
Sattva even after rise from Samadhi ; and (ii) if the portion of 
the hero’s life chosen for dramatisation is that wherein the flow 
of pure Sattva is temporarily checked by the revival of the 
residual traces of the objective experience, so that he temporarily 
lives the life of a practical man pursuing a practical goal and 
achieving it. In such a presentation Santa is related to the 
basic mental state involved in the achievement of the objective 
(Smgara or Vira) exactly as Srhgara is related to Hasya. The 
Nagananda of Harsa is a good illustration of such a presentation 
of Santa Easa. 


AUTHOESHIP OF THE POETION FEOM THE PAEIKAEA 
ALAMK&EAHP TO THE KAVYAPBAKASA 

By 

Peof. E. J. Jain, 

Bhavanagar. 

The well-known verse : 

i 5rw?sr; ii” 

lends support to the view of the old commentators that the 
portion from Parikara Alamkara onwards was completed by 
another author whose name is given as Alaka or Alata. That 
the fact of the joint authorship is concealed, is supposed to 
have been alluded to in the concluding verse of Kdvyaprakaia 
- ^c^TiTPTf etc. etc.” 

What leads us to assert this ? The writer of the Vrtti 
on the Karikas from the Parikara does not show the same 
carefulness and accuracy as the writer of the earlier portion. 
Again Alaka seems to have been fond of mentioning the difference 
between Alamkaras of the allied nature. Let us examine all 
this in the light of the evidence furnished by the text : — 

Vyajokti: — ^Vrttikara’s explanation of the illustration 
is not correct. What is concealed is askRi:” and 

not Alamkdrasarmsva-kdreb observes “sr^ 

Tfcnriq: again Vyajokti is differentiated 

from Apahnuti, 

The reasons for discarding Hetu Alamkara would have 
been appropriate at the time of commenting on Kavyalinga. 
Instead of this, we find it mentioned along with Karanamala. 
Clearly this is an after-thought. 

Anumana, Kavyalinga and IJttara are differentiated. 
Alaka shows also the distinguishing points of charm between 
^Uttara of the second variety and Pra^na-Parisamkhya. 

The special charm of contrast m the figure ‘Virodha’ in 
the form of is not mentioned either in the Karika 

or in the Vrtti on ‘Virodha.’: The definition of ‘‘Virodha” is 
too general and too vague to leave scope for Asamgati. Going 
out of his own way the new writer says, • 

This can be seen, he seems to say, even from the 
illustrations of his predecessor. 
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His definitions and treatment of Sama and Visama are 
not such as to give us an idea that one is exactly the reverse 
of the other. So his remark is out of place. 

In Milita, the most important point is 
The real point of charm is stated in the first verse of illustration 
itself as The Vrttikara misses this point 

and shows only what is and irrwK'Jr”. The same sort 

of inadvertance is to be found in the explanation of the second 
illustration of Milita. Contrast this with the explanation of 
the same offered by Alamkdrasarvasva-]i&xsk. 

When commenting on the third variety of Visama, the 
new writer quotes the dictum of Bhamaha : 
etc. The writer of the earlier portion has nowhere given us 
any indication of Vakrokti being regarded as the basic principle 
of all the Alamkaras. On the contrary, the basic principle 
of all the Alamkaras according to Mamma ta seems to be 
e.g., This is also corroborated by his comments 

on Anumana, Ea^anopama and Parikara. 

The essential point in Tadguna is The 

Vrttikara in the explanation of the illustration shows only 
Again he says m 3rf?cr”, whereas 

this is not adhered to in Atadguna. 

In his comments on the illustrations of Samsrsti, he explains 
the figures as “ii^nFT^srRrY’ and whereas really 

they are “ar^snwpfft” and respectively. 

_ Paramparita-Eupaka is, no doubt, accepted as Ubhaya- 
lamkara. The reasons for mentioning it along with Artha- 
lamkara are stated differently at two different places, 

is quite different from “aw tfw5q-?iflc^ia:gr«rT 

Prom all these arguments, — ^inaccuracies and inadvertance 
or negligence on the part of the new writer, explanations of the 
illustrations not in agreement with the Karika portion, dis- 
agreement in the view points of the earlier and later writers, 
fondness for noticing the differences between allied Alamkaras — 
we can conclude that the portion after Parikar Alamkara is » 
written by another hand. This is supported by such traditional 
verse , as ^ _ . ' ■ 

^%sfw Prait ^rd;'!)55ii; *rcr” ii 


THE TEADITIONAL BASIS OE THE TJDAHAEANAS 

IN THE KISIKA AND- THE MAHA-BHASYA; 

AND THE MUTUAL EELATION OE THE 
TWO WOEKS EEGAEDING THE SAME 

By 

Db. MaNGAL DeVA ShASTEI, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon), 
Principal, Govt. Sanskrit College, Benares. 

The importance of the Kasikd and the MaMbhdsya in 
the field of the literatuEe on the Paninian Grammar is recognized 
on all hands and need not be demonstrated here. But that 
they have a unique importance from the point of view of the 
Udaharanas (or even the Pratyudaharanas) of the Sutras has 
not so far, it seems, been shown in detail by any scholar. Similar 
is the case with regard to the question of the mutual relation 
of the two works from the point of view of the same Udaharanas. 

It is a well-known fact that the one special feature of 
the modern works like the SiddMnta-haumud%, as contrasted 
with the Kdsihd, is their attempt at substituting new, in many 
cases sectarian, Udaharanas for those found in the older works 
like the KdsiM. 


The following few instances will suffice to prove this 
point : — 

Sutra SiddMnta-kauniudl 


(I. 3, 23) 


’Ml ^sornr 


(1.3,34) j 



1 m #?rR: i 

(11.3,10) ' 

[ arr 7#: #?rR: 1 

(14,86) 

arr 5^! 1 


1 ^7 77t€ 1 

(11.3,9)* 

( arP^ E[r7 Tnr: i 

(IV.3,116) 

TTOTt Twr: 

(iy.3,101) 



KdsiM 

fcpsst ^n=irT i 

I 

I 

m r^Trarwft fsst i 

srr ^ i 

snr i 

jffeR: I 
^7 WUlf’ I 

arfET 7 5 =? T g T: i 

r 

tfTT^avsr; I 

f-if 

; J i 
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We need not here enter into an enquiry as regards the 
history of, or the influences that led to, the above tendency. 
That the tendency is there, is obvious. The new Udaharanas 
may have some doubtfuL practical advantage, in view of the 
religious and social atmosphere in which these modem works 
were written. But it cannot be denied that they lack that 
traditional basis which, as we shall show in the following, can 
be ascribed to the older Udaharanas. 


As against the above tendency found in the works like 
the Siddhdnta-kaumud%, if we compare the Udaharanas of the 
Kdsika and the MahabJidsya, in the case of those very rare 
Sutras that are in their regular order and proper place com- 
mented upon and illustrated through. Udaharanas in the Mahd- 
hMsya, we find a clear agreement between the Udaharanas 
of the two works. We give in the following a few instances ; 
for showing the contrast between the Kdsika and the SiddMnta- 
kaumudl, Udaharanas from the latter work also are shown 
here. 


Sutra 


Mahdhhdsya 


Kdsikd 


^ ?!t: I arfw 1 arfw 75^- 

7W 7T irr^ I i 


(II. 3, 9) 

(1.4,51) 


(1. 4,84) ssweirw ^igruiT 


Siddhdnta- 

kaumudl 

srf^ TTW: I 
srfsr ^ I 

wrq 1 


sms 

(1. 4, 89) 


srrggq 1 
sHfurtTO. 
ttM: I 




spggY grn^gfJT-) 
^(1.4,28)] 
3i%gbff7SKrgiT- ) afteg irtsRj; i 
(11.3,70) i 717 771: i 

W TPft I 

(IV. 8, 101) 


7mg i 

3nf7R m: 7Tf7?f: I arr 7#: gTK: I 
STT %7; 37 ^37^711 1 

87 TT^nwg I • 

37 7«jw: I 


7T7ft 7%5 I 


^rsfi7rfg^7% I 
3ft77 I gg: i 

7T7 gift- 1 gg TTjft i 

gnfi I gg i 

TRfr^gn TTfwjfbmj - . ■ 

Ttfirr^gq I 
37f7gg7 \ 

777ragFT7 I 

The above comparison clearly shows that, as against 
the SiddMnta-kaumudi, the Kdsikd hks been true to the tradi- 
tion as regards the Udaharanas, or, at least, that the author 
(or authors) of that yfork had no desire or ambition to coin 
new UdSharaJtos^.^. ' 
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Now let us go a step further and examine the question 
of agreement between the KdsiM and the MaMbhdsya, as regards 
the Udaharanas of those Sutras that are not commented upon 
in their proper place m tli& MaMbhdsya, but are only inci- 
dentally referred to, directly or indirectly only through their 
Udaharanas, in course of the discussions in the commentary 
on other Sutras. As this examination has a direct bearing 
on the main point at issue, we shall here refer to rather a larger 
number of the instances. 


Sutra (only incidentally 
referred to in the 
Mahabhasya) * 

^ frfty (VIII. 2, 26) 
?Rprart (III. 2, 97) 
(III. 3, 57) 

(VI. 4, 146) 

(Vm. 4 , 62) 

(VI. 2, 69) 


(VII. 4, 25) ( 

(11.1,21) i 

(VI. 2, 96) 


'gyjnrm (II. 1, 62) ) 

(li. 1, 65) 

(II. 2, 32) 
(11. 2, 33) 

(II. 3, 39) 

'°aRncfTrH(II. 3, 72) 


JJddharanas in the 
MaMbhdsya 
(ed. Keilhom) 


Udaharanas in the 
KdsiM (ed. 
Bhagavat-prasada) 


i i i arsrTHnr i i 
(Maht. on 

I I Hq-gTSf: I JT^iysTJ I 

(Maha. I. 1, 3) 

I I I tR: I ir^: I 55^: I I 
(Maha. on 
q aife I ^ 3r>^) 

^r'srsq-: I I gr^Tsir; i ’Ho^sirs i 

(Maha. I. 1, 3) 

I vraf^r i i i 

(Maha. I. 1,'50) 


^Wrr: i 
I I 


,gn:^55=^raiTafbTr: » 
aft^iTTTp'pfbrr: I 
WcTT'lfbTT; I 
(Mka. I. 1, 73) 

I I 
(Maha. I. 2, 27) 

^wrgprripr I I 

(Maha.' I. 4, 1) i 

I \ \ 

^(Malia. I. 4, 2') i 

I I I 

(l\Iaha. II. 1, 69) 3Rff=<R:5p: i 

i arrs^irwfir: i (?) i 
(Maha. II. 1, 69 ) 
q?f:?fl(Maha. II. 2,36) qrar'^ 
(Maha. 11.2,36) i 

jfif^ I ’Eqrrft »rwr i 
(Maha. II. 3, 22) ^fh| ^41 
^ I 

(Maha. II, 3, 22) ^ 
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m 811%: (VII. 4, 70) snsf: 1 ans: I sne^; l sris: l 

(Maha. III. 1, 36) 

TT5rTf:?rf^ir^^ (V. 4, 91) irsrrsr: i i es-^tsr i 

(Maha. IV. 1, 1) 

STT^q^iT | I sn^fq^ I 

(IV. 2, 47) ' (Maha. IV. 1, 85) t 

This comparison also surprisingly shows an agreement bet- 
ween the Udaharanas of the Kdsikd and the Mahdhhdsya, which 
can be satisfactorily explained only by assuming the pre-exis- 
tence of a common stock of the traditional Udaharanas, which 
was available to and was utilised by both the above works — an 
assumption also supported by the already referred to tendency 
of quoting the traditional Udaharanas found in the Kdsikd. 

An examination of the whole of the Mahdhhdsya from 
the above point of view has convinced us of the truth of the 
statement that, unless forced by the circumstances (or logic) 
of the argument at issue, the Mahdhhdsya also, by an instinct 
as it were, quotes only the traditional Udaharanas for the 
Sutras, either directly explained or only indirectly referred to. 

That there was a thing like the traditional Udaharanas, 
not only in the case of the Astddhydyl-Sutras, but also in the 
other spheres of the Sanskrit literature, can be proved by the 
following arguments : — 

(1) There is the expression occurring 

only once in the Mahdhhdsya, which to my mind clearly means 
a traditional Udaharana or an Udaharana which most probably 
has come down from Panini himself. It occurs in the following 
passage : — 

girlrt I f% 'fP^RT I ^5%% i (Maha. 1. 1, 57). 

^ ' The comment of Kaiyata on the word is as follows : 

"qsiffqfqqgrfqfe i i” 

(2) Passages like the following m the Mahdhhdsya in a 
way indicate the existence of a tradition regarding, not only 
the Udaharanas, but also the Pratyudaharanas : — 

(a ) qw 5i%q?r% i i i cr%q ip 

sqr^qrq \ q ^?rfq=rrfq sqmR Itr 1 
I iaqiiTW nrqqiiqR qiqqTs^K sqr^ 1 

(Paspa^ahnika, p. 11, ed. Kielhorn). 

( 5 ) \ sqrqrOT 1 fq; 

, ^ I ^ p 1 (Paspa^hnika, 
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(3) There is a tendency in the MaMbMsya according tq 
which when a reference is made to a Sutra, its Udaharanas 
also are generally referred to at the same time ; e.g. 

(a) ^ I 1 i irwt nfe ( ) i 

argrcrni i amgr i (Easpa4ahnika, p. 19). 

(h) sr i \ 

arar ) 1 I ( 1. 1, 39 ). 

(c) I ?r?»nrtr^^?!r i 

t wRTif^BfNfcr i jnirf% (^i ? naa) 

I I S^rWTH'fwflS’T ) 

ipj^ 3r?5r%N heItb; i (L 1, 66-67). 

Moreover, the author of the MahdhJiasya even when 
referring to the Udaharanas of Sutras more than once generally 
always repeats the same Udaharanas, as if they were quotations 
from somewhere, or were reproduced from memory ; e.g. 

( a ) sri^'Jr: ( WXU'a )• - i 

I ’sr^T ^%<Tr I 3^ i 

I 3^: t gstfWnR: i 

aflq^; j I (Paspa^ahnika, p. 23). The 

same Udaharanas, exactly in the same order, are again 
■repeated in the MaMhhdsya on I. 1, 1 ; 1. 1, 50 and 
VI. 1,87. 

*1^: I (Paspasahnika, 

p! 23). The same Udaharanas, in the same order, 
are again repeated in the Mahabha. on 1. 1, 1 ; 1. 1, 60 
and VI. 1, 87. 

( c ) srrdtsfm (^RR)* •■’ft?: SFT??!?: I (Paspasahnika, p. 24). 
The same Udaharanas, in the same order, are si- 
milarly repeated in the Mahabha. on I. 1, 8 ; VI. 1, 12 
and VI. 4, 42. - 

This at least shows that, like the stock Udaharanas in 
Nyaya or Mimahsa, there were also stock Udaharanas of the 
Sutras of Panini, which had their tradition at least going back 
to Pacini himself, if not to earlier grammarians. 

(4) Udaharanas like ?«TW (Vatsyayana. 11. 2, 38), ’ftf|?HT, 
’ftl^, (Vatsya. II. 2, 57) in the Nyaya-Vatsyayana-bhasya 
also go to prove the same fact. The following passages of the 
Mahabhdsya, having personal touches about Panini, also show 
a continuity of tradition in many respects down from Panini 
himself '■ r , ' . , - ‘ ^ 

(a) SFn®n|5r anp^mf 
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( h ) 3fTf WR jrt: TTf^: ( I. 4, 89 ) ; 

( c ) Jjftvnrr ( IL 3, 66 ). 

(5) The Astddhydyl-Sutras are twice referred to in the 
MahdhMsya as Vrtti-Sutras and are contrasted as such with 
the Varttikas ; cf. 


I ft! i if?r i 

%5rfir I ft!rir { i n f*ft f ffrgrwsrrin'iKTrftft i 

I ^rf%^w^^^tTn>!Trft:fcr i fftr” 

(II. 1,1, page 371), and ‘%pTTrR?r|!f|ftrfW fft \ ?fwqTs^PTrE?frT- 
^rftr^^Nqr: (^RRK) 1% i arqrr 3rr| ?rsTftRi i” (II. 2, 24). 

Nage^a explains fftTfWT as g;?! fftr^pfEc^Nf:” (IL 1, 1). 

The reference can be justified only if we assume that there 
existed from the very beginning a Sort of a Vrtti (i.e., Vya- 
khyana in the above-quoted sense) on the Sutras. Probably 
the word Varttika itself, derived as it is from ‘Vrtti’ (^*1 
WTf%^q), pre-supposes the existence of a Vrtti on the Sutras. 

(6) The above fact is also corroborated by the following 
reference to Kuni’s Vrtti on the Sutras by Kaiyata in his com- 
mentary on the Sutra ut^t (1. 1, .75) ; cp. “ffw srnr- 

i i”. 

This at least proves clearly that according to Kaiyata Kuni’s 
Vrtti prb-existed the Mahdbhdsya. 


Happily we have another evidence which shows that the 
same Vrtti was available to the author (or authors) of the 
KdsiM and that the latter was ba,sed on that Vrtti. The 
opening stanza of the KdsiM reads as follows : 

ffft ^ srraJTmRmiftf i 
ftsT^w^q- ?nwi;1i 

The comment of the author of the Padamanjari on this is as 
follows : — ‘‘m ^wrlsrsfRt ^ \ m %f qTftTf;T5roft^rT!Tf 

f i” 

(7) Apart from the existence and continuity of the tradi- 
tional (or stock) Hdaharanas in the other branches of the Sanskrit 
literature, we have a very interesting piece of evidence in the 
MaMbMsya itself on this point. In the introductory remarks 
of the MaMbhdsya we come across the four words — srw:, 
5^:, in the passage : tfersiRr i W 

^55HT*[ I 5Aft!SFHt #3inTT ^ I ?Rr 1 5?^ fF?fV' -fft- l” 

Nov these verj^^dr^ ocefii- in the Niruhta in the following 
pas^ge;;-L‘'^ ^ (Nirakta 1. 1). 
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Again we come across these very words in the Aitareya- 
Brdhmai}a in the following passage : — 

I ^ ^ ifM' 1?^ ^TT 'tPto 

{" {Ait. Br. IV. 1). 

This is an incontrovertible evidence for showing the 
very long continuity of the many Udaharanas — a_ continuity 
going back not only from one A^sarya to another Aoarya, hut 
also from one branch of Literature to another branch of Liter- 
ature. 

Conclusion. 

The above discussion proves, not only the importance 
of the Mahabhasya and the KdiiM from the point of view of 
the Udaharanas of the Sutras, but also the unique importance 
of the KasiM,, even as contrasted with the Mahabhasya ; because 
while the Mahabhasya by its very nature has not commented 
upon all the Sutras, the Kdsikd ia a regular commentary on 
all the Sutras and as such has preserved for us the old traditional 
Udaharanas for the same. In the above sense, KdhM is the 
only extant source for the traditional Udaharanas, probably 
going back to Panini himself, if not to earlier Acaryas. There 
will be no exaggeration in saying that the Kdsikd is a revised 
edition of Ituni’i Vrtti which pre-existed even the Mahabhasya. 

The importance of the traditional Udaharanas we shall 
try to show elsewhere. 


JUEIDICAL ASPECTS OF THE GiNDHAEYA POEM OF 

MAEEIAGE 
By ^ 

De. Ludwik Stebnbach, 

(University Lwow, Krakow, Poland.) 

According to Prof. P. V. Kane {History of Dharmasdstra, 
Vol. II, Part I, p. 519) “in the Gandharva form the principal 
object was the gratification of carnal desires.” J. Jolly {Becht 
und Sitte,'p. 61) says that Gandharva-vivaha is “die Liebesheirat 
ohne elterlichen Consens” (the love-marriage without the 
consent of the parents). Gooroodas Banerjee {Hindu Law of 
Marriage and Strldhana, being the Tagore Law-lectures for 
1878, p. 85) says that “marriages in this form, which depend 
merely upon the agreement of the contracting parties, 
resemble to some extent what are called Gretna-Green marriages, 
that is runaway marriages by persons governed by the English 
law at Gretna-Green and elsewhere in Scotland to evade the 
provisions,^ of that law against ill-advised and clandestine mar- 
riages.”— John D. Mayne {A Treatise on Hindu Law and Usage, 
Madras, 1900, par. 79) says that the Gandharva-vivaha was 
contracted for the purpose of amorous embraces and proceeding 
from sexual inclination.” 

From the Smrtis it is evident that the Gandharva form 
of marriage is a voluntary (or spontaneous) (Mn. III-32, K. 

III- 2, Kam. 26, G. IV-10) union (otI^t) (Mn. III-32, Ap. II-5, 
12, 20, G. IV-10, B-1, 11, 20, 6, Sankh IV-6, VI. XXIV-23, 
N. XII-42, K. Ili-2, Kam. 26, Dev. Vir. Sams. 855) of a loving 
(willing) (G. IV-10, Vas. 1-33, B. 1-11, 20, 6, N. XII-42) maiden 
(bride, girl, damsel, woman), (Mn. III-32, Ap. II-5, 12, 20, 
Vas. 1-38, B. I-ll, 20, 6, Sankh. IV-5, A^v. Grh. 1-6, 5, N. 
XII-42, K. III-2, Dev. Vir. Sams. 855, Har. Vir. Sams. 856) 
and her lover (bridegroom): (Mn. III-32, Ap. II-5, 12, 20, G. 

IV- 10, Vas. 1-33, B. I-ll, 20, 6, Sankh. IV-5, A^v. Grh. 1-6, 
5, N. XII-42, K. III-2, Dev. Vir. Sams. 855, Har. Vir. Sams. 
856)> or as VI (XXIV-23) expresses himself, a union between 
two lovers constitutes this form of marriage. A^v. (1-6, 5) 
adds that this form of marriage takes place after a mutual 
agreement has been made. Similarly Dev. (Vir. Sarhs.’ 855). 
This mutual consent or reciprocal attachment is the “essentiale 
negotii" of this form of marriage, according to Y. (1-61). For 
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the better understanding of this form of marriage some Smrtis 
add that this form of marriage takes place through love (Ap. 

II- S, 12, 20, Sahkh. IV-6, Dev.^Vir. Sams. 865), or that it springs 
from desire and has sexual intercourse for its purpose (Mn. 

III- 32). According to Vas. the lover has to take (Vas. 1-83) 
a girl of equal caste (Vas. 1-33), according to VI (XXIV-23) 
without the consent of mother and father and according to 
Dev. (Vir. Sams. 855) to a sacred place. 

Nar. and Gov. (ad. Mn. III-32) enter into a discussion 
of the 'question whether the prescribed offerings and wedding 
ceremonies are to be performed in the case of the Gandharva- 
vivaha, Eak§asa-vivaha and Pai^aca-vivaha. Belying on a 
passage of Devala and of the Bahvrca Gihyapari^ista (Saunaka) 
they are of the opinion that the* “tomas” must be performed, 
at least in the ease of Aryan couples. But they hold with 
Manu’s dictum (VIII-226) which restricts the use of the 
“Mantras” to women, married as virgins, saying that the Vedic 
nuptial texts must not be recited. From the comment of Medh, 
on verse 34 it would appear that opinions on the subject were 
divided, and that some held weddings with the recitation of 
“Mantras” to be permissible while others denied the necessity 
of any wedding. 

Bal. (ad. Y. 1-61) says that in the case of the Gandharva 
and other rites of marriage, in order to constitute the legal 
status of husband and wife, there the ceremonies of “Homa" 
and all the rest up to “Saptapadi” must be performed. 

In this connection ,1 would like to quote the definition 
of this form of marriage which we find in Kam. (Part 3, Oh. 5). 
We read there : “When a girl, who has been courted by a 
young man, is entirely his, he behaves with her in public as if 
she were his wife. He gets a consecrated fire from a Brahmana, 
strews the ground with holy grass makes an oblation to the 
fire, and gets married according to the religious regulations 
relative to this form of marriage. There are no witnesses. 
After the ceremony the man informs the girl’s parents of the, 
accomplished fact. Such a marriage before the consecrated 
fire is indisdolubie. All the other relations are also advised 
and their consent solicited. This is the ceremony, of the Gan- 
dharvas.” ■■ ■■ ' ■'A''' ' 

From this sentence it (c^,ji>e~iseeh'^^^ the .Gandharva 
marriage is only a concubinage till liie formal wedding ceremony, 
which takes place without thft cohsent of the girl’s parents 
(See VI. XXIV-23)* For instance in Paneatantra (Textua 
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Ornatior, eine Altindische Maerchensammlung uebersetzt von 
Eiohard, Schmidt, Leipzig, Lotus Verlag, auch I, Erz. 8) we 
read that sexual intercourse with a married woman (adultery) 
is “a marriage concluded according to the Gandharva-rite,” 
similarly Pancat. ibid. II- 5. In the Ancient Indian Literature 
we can find many such examples in Kalidasa’s Sakuntala, 
the story of Sakuntala and Dusyanta etc. 

But a quite different point of view is found in Mn. (XII-44) 
where we read : “When the father of the girl, disregarding 
his own wishes, bestows his daughter upon a person whom the 
daughter likes and who reciprocates the girl’s sentiments, the 
form of marriage, oh Yudhisthira, is called Gandharva by those 
that are conversant with the Vedas”. We see that according 
to Mn. it was a real form of marriage ; it was one of the highest 
forms of marriage, where the father (guardian) had no more 
influence in the choice of a husband, for the girl. 

In Mn. III-26 we find the following sentence : 

i.e. “The Gandharva-vivaha and the Eak§asa-vivaha, the two 
Vivahas mentioned above have been declared to be lawful 
for the Ksatriyas indifferently if they are separated or combined” 
(identically M.Bh. Adi Parva 73, 12, 13). 

We can see from this sentence that there exist two sub- 
divisions of this form of marriage i.e. the Gandharva-vivaha 
“combined with the Eaksasa-vivaha” and not combined with 
this form of marriage i.e. a “separate Gandharva-vivaha.” 

A fine explanation of the Gandharva-vivaha combined 
with the Eak§asa-vivaha can be . found in Medhatithi’s com-' 
mentary on Mn. III-26, where we read “a girl living in her 
father’s house, happens to see a boy living in the same house 
and having heard praises from messengers, falls in love with 
him, but not being mistress of herself she cannot meet him, 
and then she enters into a contract with her lover, requests 
him to take her away ; and the bridegroom, being possessed 
of great strength, carries her away after having ‘killed and 
wounded’ (her guardians) ; now in this case, since there is a 
‘voluntary union between the two’ it fulfils the conditions of 
the* ‘Gandharva’ form, while, since, he has carried her away, 
after ‘having killed and wpund^^,- the conditions of the ‘Eaksasa 
form are Elso fulfilled". - Silcn a Gandharva-vivaha combined 
with the Eaksasa'viyaha (**a blameworthy Gandharva-vivaha”) 
is* nbl3iing bht a Eak^asa-vivaha and has 
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to be interpreted according to the rules prescribed for the 
Eaksasa-vivaha although sometimes not all the essentiale 
negotii of this form of marriage can be clearly seen ; see for 
instance in the Bhagavata-Purana for the story of the marriage 
of Eukmini. Sometimes this kind of the Gandharva-vivaha 
takes place after a mutual agreement of a boy and a girl against 
or without the consent of the father. 

On the other hand we find quite a different form of marriage 
called also Gandharva-vivaha (separated from the Eaksasa- 
vivaha — a separate Gandharva-vivaha). It is this form of 
marriage which we find in M.Bh. XIII-44 and which has to be 
considered as one of the highest forms where the father (guardian) 
had no more influence in the choice of the bridegroom for the 
girl. 

This kind of the Gandharva-vivaha was contracted for 
the happiness of the girl and was a real marriage in which the 
consent of the father was riot an essential negotii. . But the 
father (guardian) of the girl was obliged — ^irrespective of whether 
the suitor was convenient to him or not, to bestow the daughter. 
He had to act only for the happiness of his daughter and not 
to look for his own advantage. 

Dividing the Gandharva-vivaha into these two kinds 
of forms of marriage, which division is based on the law-texts 
(Mn. III-26, M.Bh. Adi Parva 73, 12, 13), we can understand 
the contradictory conceptions of the Gandharva-vivaha and 
the contradictory rules concerning this form of marriage as, 
for example, the rules concerning the admissibility of the Gan- 
dharva-vivaha to members of different castes etc. 

The Gandharva-vivaha does not belong to the orthodox 
forms of marriage. Accordingly the usual consequences of 
this fact apply to the Gandharva-vivaha with the exception 
of the rules contained in the Manava-Dharma4astra (IX-196, 
197) according to which if a woman married according to the 
Gandharva-vivaha (probably not combined with the Eaksasa-. 
vivaha) dies without issue her property i.e. the Stridhana 
belongs to her husband and not to her father. Also according 
to the Kautilya’s Arthasastra if the Stridhana was used by the 
husband it should be “restored together with interest on it.” 

Qoqperniqg, the 

to be pointed out that this forra- of niarriage should be avoided 
according to Mn. (IH-42) a^d,;ytir3ota (Vir. Saths. p, 865) because 
it is a “blairieworthy' iqam£^e,^ ■ * : , . 
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This kind of the Gandharva-vivaha is fit for the Ksatriyas, 
Vai^yas and Siidras (Mn. III-28) and according to other law- 
sources permitted to the Ksatriyas (Mn. III-26, M.Bh. Adi 
Parva 78, VI. XXIV-27, B. 1-11, 20, 12, Pane. 10, 2526. See 
Sankh. IV-8). 

On the contrary the second kind of the Gandharva-vivaha 
i.e. the Gandharva-vivaha separated from the Eaksasa-vivaha 
is lawful for the Brahmaha caste (Mn. III-23, 25, N. XII-44, 
G. IVs‘16).*’ But on account of the general character of this 
form of marriage based on love which does not know any caste 
differences, some recommend the . Gandharva-vivaha for all 
castes (B. I-ll, 20, 16, N. XII-44).* 

According to the law-sources we can say that the “blame- 
worthy Gandharva-vivaha” was the rule and that is the reason 
that the Gandharva-vivaha takes a low place in the list of forms 
of marriage. It takes the hrst place after the orthodox forms 
of marriage i.e. the fourth® place in the general list of the forms 
of marriage according to Ap. (III-5, 12) (after the Brahma, 
Arsa and Daiva) and Vas. (I. 29) (after the Brahma, Daiva 
and Arsa) and the fifth place according to G. (IV), B. (1. 11, 20), 
N. (Xil. 88, 89), K. (Ill), (after the Brahma, Prajapatya, 
Arsa and Daiva) and A§v. Grh. (I. 6) (after the Brahma, Daiva, 
Prijapatya, and Arsa). According to other sources it takes 
the second place after the orthodox forms of marriage i.e. the 
sixth place in the general list of the forms of marriage (Mn. 
IIL21), Y. (I. 59-61), gankh. (IV-2), VI. (XXIV-8) (after the 
Brahma, Daiva, Arsa, 'Prajapatya and Asura). 

This form of marriage is known to all law-sources. 


^ The law-sources say ^'some say that....*' (Mn. Ill -23, G. IV. 15). 
Another proof that there are two kinds of the Gandharva-vivaha. 

® It is another example of the high position of this form of marriage, 
although from the Indian view-point it was rattier a humiliation of this 
form of marriage. ■ 

® Ap. and Vas. do not know one of the orthodox fornix of maraage 



WERE WOMEN ENTITLED TO PERFORM gRAUTA 

SACRIFICES ? 

By 

Db. D. R. Bhandabkab, 

Calcutta. 

Recently I have began to revise my article on “Dekkan 
of the Satavahana Period” -which I contributed to the Indian 
Antiquary a quarter of a century ago. In that connection 
the Nanaghat Inscription of Naganika is engaging my special 
attention. She is here credited with having alone performed 
a number of Vedic sacrifices as Buhler has, I now think, correctly 
interpreted, and not her husband Satakarni in association with 
her consort Naganika as I then wrongly thought.^ Rapson*- 
practically agrees with Buhler in saying that the inscription 
is a record of sacrifices performed and donations made by 
Queen Naganika, the wife of Edng Satakarni, acting apparently 
as regent during the minority of her son Vedi-^ri. Buhler 
however admits that according to the Sastras women are not 
allowed to offer grauta sacrifices, but that disabilities attaching 
to the sex are removed by the fact that the queen mast have 
been ruling as guardian of her son, the prince Vediki. The 
conclusion is agreed to by Rapson -though he does not adduce 
any reason in support of it. Here two questions arise. The 
first is, whether Naganika was a widowed queen and ruled as 
a guardian during the minority of her son. And the second 
is : whether a woman could in any capacity whatever perform 
a Brauta sacrifice or make a donation independently at any 
time in the period following the extinction of the Maurya rule, 
when the Smrti ordinances were in the ascendant. The first 
question I do not want to discuss here because I confess that 
no clear evidence has been produced by Buhler or Rapson to 
show that Naganika was a: widowed queen, acting as_ regent 
during the minority of her son. The text of the Nanaghat 
Inscriptions, fragmentary as it is, tells us in my opmion, that 
at the time when it was engra-^ed in the cave, Vedisri, being 
the best of the princes (|£««^fq-®qrq) was a king and ruler of 
Dakshiqapatha, and, his feband of Naganika, 

was presumably the kiiig ot khigi was the case 

with Gautamiputra Batak®^ -€sfidf Ta$^ht^|wto Pulnn^v^ 
as is seen from Nasik Cave No. 2.*^- 1 do not here 

» CoJ. Ind. Corns, Anahm*. F. Ksatrafos, Intro, pp. XX and XLV: 
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want to enter into the controversy that may rage ronnd this 
point. But what I want to repeat here is that there is no clear 
evidence that Naganika was a widowed queen or reined as 
regent during the minority of her son Vedi^rL What is clear 
is that she is mentioned as a queen, and as a woman who has 
performed a number of Srauta sacrifices. But is it permissible 
for a woman or even a queen to perform Vedie sacrifices ac- 
cording to the Smrtis ? Manu e.g. does not allow even the 
initiation of woman. “The nuptial ceremony” says he “is 
stated to be the Vedic sacrament for women (and to be equal 
to the initiation), serving the husband (equivalent) to the 
residence in (the house of the) teacher, and the household duties 
(the same) as the (daily) worship of the sacred fire.”^ Else- 
where he says : “For women there is no sacramental rite with 
sacred texts — ^thus the law is settled ; women, being destitute 
of knowledge and not conversant with Vedie etxts.”® Never- 
theless, when the Manusmrti was being compiled, women 
did sometimes perform sacrifices. Why else should Manu lay 
down that “a Brahmana must never eat .at a sacrifice that is 
offered by one who is not a Srotriya, or by a village priest {grdma- 
ydjin), or by a woman . . Thus Manu places a woman 
on the same footing as a non-Srotriya, i.e., “a man who is a 
Brahmana but is not conversant with Vedic literature.” Both, 
it seems, were in the habit of performing sacrifices in the time 
of Manu. But who could have performed sacrifices for them ? 
Is this possible for anybody who is not a specialist in sacrificial 
knowledge and practice ? He must surely be a Brahmana, 
and, I am afraid, for that specialisation, a Srotriya also. Manu- 
smrti was composed or was in the making when Hindu society 
was in a transitional state. At one time Manu is made to say 
that ‘for women there is no sacrament’, and at another time 
he admits that women can perform sacrifices though no Brah- 
mana shall eat at these sacrifices. 

■ We shall now turn our attention to another section of 
Sanskrit Literature, namely, to the ‘Srauta-sutras, which deal 
with sacrificial literature, and which alone are the authority 
on the subject whether a woman is entitled- to perform a Vedic 
sacrifice in her individual capacity. These are the Purva- 
mimamsa-sutras composed by Jaimini alias Badarayana and 
commented upon by Sabarasvamin. Anybody who reads 
Mimdmsd-darsana, VI. 1, 8, 6-16 will be convinced that woman 

* Ma/m-mfti, H. 67 ; . ^ ^ ^ 
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is perfectly entitled to the performance of any Srauta sacrifice. 
The opposition is here led by Aiti^ayana. It is very difficult 
to say whether he was a Smrtikara at all. But he leads the 
opposition by saying that in Vedic text Darh-Purnamdsdbhydm 
svarga-haTM yajUa, the word svarga-kdmo is in the masculine 
gender ; therefore man, not woman, can perform a sacrifice. 
Badarayana, that is, Jaimini, answers this question by saying 
that the term smrga-hdma denotes a collective class consisting 
of persons who have the one characteristic of possessing the 
desire to attain heaven by means of sacrifice, without any 
distinction being made between the individuals constituting 
that class. Hence even women are understood by that term 
and included in that class. 

Many other arguments have been advanced against the 
capacity of women to perform Vedic sacrifices. One such 
argument, the most important of them, is that wealth is necessary 
for performing sacrifices and that men are possessed of this 
wealth, whereas women are not. Women are like chattels, as 
they are liable to be sold and bought. They are sold by fathers 
and bought by husbands. They have thus lio right to the 
property of their fathers or to that of their husbands. The 
Vedic texts say that “a hundred chariots shall be given to the 
guardian of the bride; and (in the Arsha form of marriage) 
one ox and one cow.” This is apparently a price to induce 
the bride’s father to part with his daughter and cannot be 
construed as a religious act. Again, it may be urged that a 
woman may perform sacrifices with wealth which she has earned 
by cooking food for others or by savings from the food given 
her. But as she is another’s property, the acquisitions must 
belong to him. Whatever she does is in the service of her 
husband. Whatever may thus be acquired by her belongs 
to her husband. The Smrbi has it : “A wife, a slave and a 
son have no property of their own. Whatever they earn is 
the wealth of the man to whom they belong.” 

Such is the line of argument mged by the exponents of 
the opposite view. Badarayana begins the reply with the curt 
remark that so long as the earnestness to obtain the fruit of 
the performance of a sacrifice is, common to both males and 
females, it presupposes the capacity of a woman to wealth. 
If, by slavishly conforming to the Smrti, * woman is made a 
dependent upon others and considered destitute of all wealth, 
then obviously the Smrti is in cohpict withSruti. This is not 
right, this is not just. Therefore, if she is desirous of the fruit 
of performing a sacrifice, she e^^t to set the Smrti at naught, 
possess herself of wealth and perform a sacrifice. Surely it is 
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- impossible to see a greater disregard shown to the Smiti when 
it is pitted against the Sruti. But, as & matter of fact, women 
are possessed of wealth, says Badarayana. Thus at the time 
of marriage when the bride is presented to the bridegroom, 
the latter enters into the following agreement with the father 
of the bride : dharme c-drfhe cha Mme cha na-dticharitavyd, 
“she shall not be thwarted in the performance of religious acts 
(dJiarma), the acquisition of wealth (ariha) and the fulfilment 
of legitimate desires (Mma).” When therefore the Smrtis 
speak of the incapacity of the wife to possess wealth,' that is 
very unjust and is antagonistic to the Sruti. Again, what is 
called the purchase of a girl, is not a purchase at all. It is a 
religious act, pure and simple. In the case of a purchase there 
is always the variation of price. The gift of a hundred chariots 
{Satam-atiratham) does not vary and is a constant quantity, 
whether the girl is beautiful or not beautiful. Sabarasvami 
remarks that this may be a sale in conformity with the Smrtis, 
but is opposed to the Srutis. The Srauta School therefore 
disapproves of it, and stands fast to the conclusion that the 
girls are not sold. There are Vedic texts also in support of the 
proposition that women have the capacity of owning and posses- 
sing wealth. Sahara quotes at least two. But thus much is 
certain, says he, that woman is the owner of pdrindyya, property 
received by her at the time of marriage. Sahara further 
: paty-aiva gatam-anumatam hriyiafe, “even that which 
is acquired by the husband is admitted (as hers).’’ 

WTiat is the upshot of the above discussion ? The woman 
according to the Srutis not only can have her own wealth but 
can also participate in the possession of her husband’s wealth. 
She is neither bought nor sold at the time of marriage. And 
if she has but the desire of attaining the fruit of a Srauta sacri- 
fice, she can very well do so alone and on her own behalf or 
jointly with her husband if both so will it. If there is any 
Smriti which lays down an ordinance to the contrary, it has 
to be ignored, disregarded and completely set at naught. If 
such was, once the state of things, it is no wonder if Naganika, 
wife of Satakarni, could perform not one or two but several 
Srauta sacrifices and make any number of donations in money, 
elephants kine and so f earth, as is quite clear to any scholar 
who studies the NanSghirt Cave Inscriptions. 
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% 

Mr. E. Vasudeva Poduval, b.a, 

Travancore. 

The contribution of Christian Missionaries in the promo- 
tion of oriental learning is a subject of fascinating interest to 
scholars and research workers. Nowhere in India have the 
Christian Missionaries received such encouragement and patron- 
age in the pursuit of their labours as in the Hindu State of 
Travancore whose Eulers had always afforded great toleration 
to men of other religious faiths. Many of the Maharajas of 
Travancore have been men of letters and patrons of poets and 
scholars; and the most distinguished among them was His 
Highness Karttikatirunal Eama Varma (1758-1798 a.d.) who 
combined in himself the rare qualities of a good ruler and con- 
summate scholar. His Highness had mastery in many languages 
such as Sanskrit, Persian, Hindustani and Malayalam and was 
conversant with some of the European languages such as English*- 
and Dutch. His Highness also studied Portuguese from one 
Pietro De Vegas, a gentleman from Portugal. “He stood out 
among the princess of his time as an example in many ways 
and his fame spread to many countries. He was the Eama 
Eaja of whom the French, English, Mysorean and Carnatic 
correspondence had spoken.”* 

The Maharaja patronised and supported Christian Mission- 
aries with ’parential generosity.® One of those scholars who 
commanded the respect and admiration of His Highness was 
an eminent Carmelite friar Eev. Fr. Paulinus who came over 
to Travancore from Italy. “Fra Paolino da san Bartolemeo” 
was his Christian name and his work of voyage to the East 
Indies is of absorbing interest and contains much valuable 
historical information.* Fr. Pauhnus was born in Germany 
on the 28rd April 1748. His baptised name was John Philip 
Verdin. He had his early education at Prague and he studied 
some of the oriental languages at Eome. On the 21st of July 
1769 he took the . sacred oath and joined the Missionary order. 

^ History of Travancore i*. Saakunni Menon, p. 268, . 

, . * Malabar and the Datek*% K, M. PfH^er,:p. 

® Travancore State Manu^,. Vpl-rl % V,- Naganiaiya, p. 387. 

* The Chuxob History T^yancore hy 0. M. Agur, p. 421 
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After his rehgious education was completed he was sent over 
to Malabar at his own discretion. In a.d. 1777 he reached 
Varapula in Travancore and stayed there for more than 13 
years. During this time he came to understand intimately 
the manners and customs of Malabar and wrote many des- 
criptive articles about them.^ His writings are considered 
to be of immense use for the understanding of the history of 
Malabar and its Society. 

Fr. Paulinus^ visited His Highness the Maharaja on the 
20th June 1780 and consigned the divine message of the Pope 
Clement XIV (dated 2nd July 1774) to His Highness which 
was sent in recognition of the kindness and consideration shown 
by the king to his Christian subjects, whose disabilities were 
abolished by him. His Highness accepted Pr. Paulinus as his 
Guru and in return the Carmelite Priar acknowledged His 
Highness as his preceptor in Sanskrit studies. With a view 
to the learning of English, Portuguese and Malayalam, the 
Maharaja asked Pr. Paulinus to write a grammar on these lan- 
guages. The work was completed in 1784 and was dedicated 
to the Maharaja on the 21st April 1784 when His Highness was 
at Padmanabhapuram, the ancient capital of Travancore. 

The fame* ^of Paulinus in the meanwhile, had reached 
Europe and the Eoyal Academy of Science accepted him as a 
member of the Society. The services rendered by him to the 
Eoman Cathloio Mission was so great that in recognition 
thereof he got the title “The Vicar Apostohe”. Later on, he 
was raised to the position of Apostolic Visitor. In 1790 Paulinus 
was invited to Europe by the Propaganda Society to give 
authoritative information of the Missionary societies in India. 
His office was at Eome. Not long after, he became the Secre- 
tary of the College of Propaganda. On account of the war 
that was started in Europe at that time, the French invaded 
Italy, and Paulinus shifted his office to Vienna. In 1800, 
he returned to Eome and received many titles of honour. Pau- 
linus died in 1806 and his demise was considered as a great 
loss to the Catholic Society as well as to literature. Pr. Paulinus 
was an eminent member of the Universities of Padua Naples 
and France.* He wrote about 24 books which are of great 

*■ Christian Literature in Kerala (Malayalam) hy P. J. Thomas, p. 115. 

• Correspondence between the Popes and the Bajas of Travancore in 
xviii century % G. J. Varkey, pi 8. r , . 

“ The Latin and Syrian Hierarchies of Malabar by V. A. Paseal,p. 116. 

' • * ; MWabibr V, pp. 184-202. 

; i * k Vopagd’t© iVv Paulinus, pp. 178-180. 
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help to the students of oriental learning. The most important 
of them are : — 

1. Systema Brahmanicum (1791) 

2. A treatise on the Indian Manuscripts in the library 

of the Congregation de Propaganda Pide (1792) 

3. A treatise on the manuscripts in Penang, Siamese, 

Malayalam and Hindustani languages in the Museum 

of Cardinal Borgia (1793) 

4. India Orientalis Christiana (1794) 

5. A treatise on ancient India (1795) 

6. A voyage to the Bast. Indies (1796) 

7. Be Godicibus Indico Manuscripti E. P. Joannis 

Hanxleden (1799) 

-8. Adagia Malabariea (Malayalam Proverbs) 

9. Siddaroupam, Grammar of Sanskrit languages (1790) 
10. Amarasimha, an old Indian Mss. 

It is remarkable that such an eminent orientalist, as 
Paulinus, came to Travancore during tbe reign of a great Euler, 
who though a conservative Hindu had a wide catholicity of 
sympathies and rendered considerable help and encouragement 
to Christian missionaries. The Pope Clement XIV thanked 
the Maharaja for his kindness towards the members of the 
Church resident in Trafvancore and Br. Paulinus who presented 
the message to His Highness has left a graphic account® of his 
reception which it was his privilege to enjoy at the hands of 
the Maharaja. “For my part”-, says he, “I could not help 
admiring the goodness of heart, affability and humanity of this 
prince as well as the simplicity of his household establishment 
and way of life.” 



BHAEUCI, 

A NEW GOMMENTATOE ON MANUSMETI 


Dr. T. E. Chinxamani, 

Madras University, Madras. 

Part I. ' 

The period between the 7th and 10th centuries in the 
literary history of India ranks very high in comparison to 
any other period. This period witnessed the greatest of writers 
in almost all the branches of Indian Thought. Bhartrhari, 
Kumarila, Prabhakara, Sankara, Mandana, Vi^varupa. Sali- 
Kanatha, Udayana, Asahaya, Medhatithi, Bhart^ajna, Skanda- 
svamin, Vimuktatman, Prakasatman, Savajnatman to name 
only a few, belonged to this period. Bharuci is another author 
of this period and we shall state and discuss what little we 
know of him in this paper. 

Eamaniyacarya in the Vedarthasahgraha refers to Bharuci 
thus: — 

Srinivasa, the author of the YaUndramatadlpikd, referring 
to Eamaniya and his predecessors remarks . 

■ sa:': ■ ■ ■ 

The date of Eamanuja, we know for certain. He is 
supposed to have lived between 1017 and 1125. Thus the 
beginning of the 11th century is the lower limit for the date 
of Bharuci. Mr. Kane is of opinion that Srinivasa mentions 
the author in chronological order. 

What work Bharuci wrote in Vedanta we do not know 
at present. But since he is rehed upon as an authority by 
Eamanuja and his followers, it is fairly certain that he' held 
such views as were, acceptable to Eamanuja. 

Apart from the fact that Bharuci tvas a great Vedantin, 
he seems to have been an equally famous jurist. The earliest 
reference to Bharuci as a jurist is found in the Mitdhshard of 
Vijnane^vara.' t in one place he says : — 
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fTFrrpTl-^ JT^RTTI g-r?? ^Rftlfeg^qsnjgjft 

gFrif?g5%, g?ft Ppw qg i Tsg ?gr#fgfwgnTciTg 1,81 

In another place 

g?fq- at^Rfgg^T gf^rg^Tgr w|gg?g gphRl^ 'g 

fggggr JTFfftgtfg gpgTtfgr q-f^fgitg i g irgRiftggTgi|5cg ?Tg- 

gg ggr ^png i aTchsg^Tg^grfgrgsrgglgf sgr^rgirggfTV g gig%:ill,l24 

In the only reference to Bharuci in the Pardsara-Madha- 
mya in the Vyavahara section, we find : — 

gf gfgq%g fggiig^^gTgtgiWgffsg fggf^gg t 
giggpi^g sRf^^gsR^iTgT giftg ?fg g?g^ ii p, 346 

The only place where we have fuller reference to the views 
of Bharuci is the SarasvaUvilasa of Prataparudra Mahadeva. 
From the remarks made therein one is likely to conclude that 
Bharuci commented upon the Dharmasutra of Visnu. I could 
not consult the Vaijayanti of Nanda-pandita and cannot, 
therefore, say definitely whether he did comment on the Visnu- 
Sutra. But it is certain that whatever he wrote, the views 
of Visnu found an important place in it. 

In the following pages I have brought together all the 
extracts in the name of Bharuci. The views of Bharuci have 
been indicated in a general manner by Mr. Kane and I have 
not repeated them. 

But the main object of this paper is to bring to the notice 
of scholars the existence of a commentary on the Manusmrti 
by Bharuci and the discovery of a large fragment of that com- 
mentary. 

Fragments op Bharuci 

Fragment 

1 . Xfw: gfg^gggg gf^g: ggig: ii S. V. p. 20 . 

2 . ^igsgr^Tf sfg ^iggl ggrf g 'fdfigfgf grqgi^g n 

S. V. p. 82 

3. *rg “srifg: Jroggrsgw;’' ^girgl fggfgfggggg ggfg'ig 

g ggfg, ?rfg 5 ggwgqgggrgRT ^gcgrTK^fg^^jg^ fgrggg?g 

fg^grgrggicg greglfg^ g ggfg, gf?gg gangi'igggigT^g 

^cir«<iMT<^4»^ g I angg, 5 fg^rfgggr^ fgfggggftg^Pr w^gr- 

fgg gwflf wnr ij S, V. p. 60. 

4. gmfgr % V, p. 51:. ' : 

6 . gig#?mgggg?g p^tngrung 11 S< V* p* 150.'? 

6 . Bifgs gtf^gg gfwsnfSiig# ftpgifwf g fg| 

' g;gi#5gf:f'SiV;*|f|^ _ 

AM. ■' ' , , „ '' , ' 
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7. 3n%sr^-?r^|f?f f?i'?TwfirfTOm Tmi^irRTt- 

1 cr?»r|t5nt ssri^gqT- 

fK^'sn^iT II S.'V. p. 161- 

8. ^2RfT® sTTl'sr ii S. V. p. 163. 

9. I fw Jrgrdtxm: i fm juk ^fss^TTnrm^Tf?- 
q^qns’ii^nTrwf qj^tPqpiqirfT'jr cr^^fif^q^T^srraqysrm n 

‘ S.V.p.l65 

10. qtsqiT'm;* ftrT?r: qr^iTTw Rqqr 

I sfSERTqjimt: ?wrR]-#Tct ?r 5 qj¥tRf?5T, w- 
q^ Wisqra^qfq mfir i ^ ¥?qq; wn^WNcrss^ ^^rtiw 
?qc¥i^: 'TOqfqqrrwq^jgr q^K ii S. V. p. 166. 

11. ¥¥WW#SC3T¥Trq5!T{qfTqqT II S. V. p. 269. 

12. !T?§‘ ^ sTcWT ^rpnwqKcTTfecT^ ^<1?# grww ^J^raTqFqrg; i 

^ » ~ ql c t q qTqt^qq qw ii S.V.p.295. 

13. qWwrc^i^qq?qwrfqqq¥ q q¥q ii S. V. p. 321. 

14. cfcqiif’' ?rrdt%qiqqTqtcqq: ii S. V. p. 322. 

5¥pq#sfq qspRq f¥q«cqiq q^PTi ^ - aq i nw- 

fqqqrqq i S. V. p.'325. 

16. fqq-OTdi’^* qqrqfrqqf srfqqT% q qmfdq ^'sssnrrrwi: 

•fMiqqr-<«r fq^q ^dfqfq s^qq I S? V. p. 836. 

17. fqqnnC fq^srsq qiqq; i S. V. p. 344. 

18. srqtqftqrq ^ftfqqiqRiq: sqisg^Rftq^iq ^rrqd rqq%: i 
cqq’^qrqfTqq i qftqflrqTq fqqrqtqqfiq fqqqq: i fqqrrOq tW 

^ qq^q^: i srf^qqr# qqrrqq^qqC; fqqr ^q^rqwi: 
andl^qTq iS. V. p. 345. 

*•. This is found while commenting on the verse of Narada — 
qqqs^sq q fqcsqr^^CTqqf q qgq: i 

q^qqfqqRFff qcJrrqqrfqqTJT II 

* ® JThis is probably Bh.’s comments on Visnu 

p. 162. 

* This is on Visnu qT^qi^q# qftfq^ ?qi«Tq, p. 166. 

® This is based on Vyasa apqqtqi 5 qi q¥t qTFT?qTq f qi q%q I 

^ qfqr 5 qt q=5#q qqqiT qRqqt^.n p-296.- „ 

® This is on the Sutra of Visnu — qTTfVq^qTfRqssif | 

’ Thfe is based on the base of Brhaspati which reads — 
snsjsqt: ¥?rfqqqR%q #3tT qrqnqq; ^jjqr: 1 

^ ,;,;v^ s ' 31?^,;%^ . n p. 622. 

f !f|ii8 |)j:oi)abI^ reps^nts wil^ Piarq<5fg ftnd not a dkeot cit^ipn, 


p. 163. 
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19. i S. Y. p. 847. 

20. OTfwwTift I S. 7.p. 348. 

21. "^TRT'icJft!! f^nTFft fei%’’ 5i1%fgr 

wsqiT I S. V. p. 352. 

22. qc5ft!Tt i S. V. p. 854. 

23! 5wrwT%® fflcKt 3?¥n% fqrgsqrft: n^kR!; 

^JTsf: I ?Bn3rT:"i^r?^rir5fwfq^5qT?ir; i 3jirq[#F?f iffiipn^ir 
‘Tq'qsRRff ss# iTTpraw ^ i 
^kcf sTFTs^^ ^rfsWts^jfkir^' ii” 'i 
iTi«^di'<i’ras3JTW cEmi55g[r=5ir^ ^ 5 i 

kflfesTT SKPIT^:’' fk ^:, ‘'^l>JTf fflfe 

i S. V. p. 863. 

24. qrg?ra^ m|? T ?ft kirsRk:; ^ ’5iT%?5=[iw^’icJrT f^- 
!^!HT I S. V. p. 371. 

25. I ^ sn^TTkkwTi 1 S. V. p. 380. 

26. ^sw^RsfecrcTO' 1 
S. V. p. 345. 

27. ?^iTraf5ri:pr5r sk ^nr sJTc'Tfirf i 

S.V. p. 887. 

28. ?rJ3rT7f!?Tr55^ ^RTHk^f tr^ ^fi i S. V. p. 390. 

29. 5^:”?cmfe^iTTcr 5f!Tr^^sft?n ^srr 

!i5ftww?FT ^ « 

80. 5^#^* !r 5 ^Twirr: 1 S.: V. p. 402. 

31. arsrk^ 1 srfgR^R- 

q' iRTTjf fssscqr^ i S. V. p. 403. 

^ This probably found a pla^e in the commentary upon Manu— 

qq qt ifqqfer: 1 

sri'TSTT^fR^ qrqqq' frRtqq 11 

^ This is only a statement of his views and not an actual citation^ — 

® Bharuci while referring to the views of Yajhavalkya, probably 
referred to the views ^Sr^: I and remarked as found 

below in that connection. 

^ This is perhap on the Sutra of ’Yiinu— ;:^ 


^ This is perhaps based . 

• :%t: f ^ - 

-^H 

® This is perhaps on the Sutra of Vi^nu 
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32. JT^RnPRt fgift’T ?f?r ’T’5Wf«r?3T am^:— ^qi?t ?mT 

5 3r5JT«iT srrqf^ gfr: 'icfftct h s 

S. V. p. 4S7. 

33. ’STT^^qw ^^rrwt ?r?T^r^mT% sftfwjrarfnjr- 
irifW^T I S. vr p. 419. 

34. I S. V. p. 423. 

35. ’^<?rT f^?n 

I S. V. p. 427, 

36. m ^ irwir^Rn^^ ^?nTT??n€fr ss^or 

^ ^rc5r%f?rf^cWT firf^ i S. V. p. 428, 

q-raif ’I^if?- 

spTcsrwra crT^’iwTf^r^: qc^ifi^r^RW 
fTO^r^ifTJRirmn:: i S. V. p. 430. 

88. t^?q^sif® i S. V. p. 431. 

40. fw?ft?TFirrMr* PmW ^ i fwtar^’>Tt «r!f 

JT^: 1 S. V. p. 438. 

41. srPras^® fcjpr i S. V. p. 436. 

, ' S. V. p.446 

44. srPr^jf arf^irmPi^sirff^'t tT?rf?^jrf¥Nwii i i ^mf- 

1 PT-srW^ri^ws^^ I t?f asswJT I an^fir- 
spiR^in^ass^ I srf^fTfafJTT^B; 1 q?r?T3^=r^55inTst 

sr’Tf^^nTTirr^f arr^wf^ifemaRPT i ^^rwwxTTwf^f^^- 
«wN^>i¥^sPqr n S. V. p. 447. 


^ This is probably only a statement of views and not a direct citations. 
“ This is on the Sutra of Vi?nu ^■*1 ".t * 1 ^ 1 ' I 

® This is on the Sutra of Vi§nu fq-^Epn'inT 1 

• This is perhaps on Visnu ift Jirf STR^rf ^ mt I 

“ This -is on Visnu ^ lo^pfiTTrOT I 

® This is on Visnu PldSirPf^mdPfrt^ ?f^nff »TT’#: I 
This is on Visnu fwiN^riKt I 

• This is on Visnu f’fTWl^W ?f ^feft Visnu xvii, 11 . 

• This is based on the floka of Yajhavalkya SRfH'ss’SlPl' =^Icf g ' ig | 

‘® This is on Vi|nu ?RlTfn%sf*r ^toqT; || * 

Biia ia on Tifim^g^ gt; janmiSHwiwK' affnimr i 

'■V-ft'3i|S|igp^'f5?f 7’ 
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45. ^RSPTI^ ?ri [ ] II 

S. v. p. 461. 

46. II S. V. p. 469. 

47. aiT?p5tTt?r“ frrerrf?^#^ i ii 

S. V. p. 470. 

48. «n#iT ^T: isrfg- 

I ?i«n BrrqnPT q-sR q;Frf^t5^T?q‘ ssTf^t 

»r5sf^ BfitpnTfr i q^«!?r ii 

' S. V. p. 471. 

49. w^ 5^q-q-R 11 S.V.p.472 

50. q’j^srqirff ,ii S. V. p. 477. 

Part II. 

The oldest of the commentaries on the Manmmrti now 
available is that of Medhatithi, which is both very extensive 
and erudite. Though this is the oldest of the extant commen- 
taries, it is not by any means the oldest ever written. 
Medhatithi himself refers to the views of older commentaries 
in several places: — 

11,109. gwsttnRc^if— — ^^tvsqnfqdtqffRi^t qr 
?r 3r«qnrfq% i 

IV, 162. sjqrsJtTq^cqTf— qR q^^Bts^B^^qfqsTFrFff qr "qtg-- 

^qqrfqcinfts^q” I srq: jRc^qTfennTf ?Rfq Bf^qsrfq- 
qq^rq— ffq i 

V, 43. OTem®t5Fcqr5— f|rqrftw: i qiqvqqw | "srrofqrat 

qTfqrq” icqifqqr srrcqcqFftsfq fq%r: i 

IX, 141. qqnisqTqFcqT|--p#qm^fq#qfqq^qTqT=5q^qqi^ 
jjqqr, q cqqFiqr, qTsfq qqqFRrr, q ^qg^qqr ifq i 

VIII, 3. sqrqqrqRRifq ^?|qiqq fimqirq m iJqiqqqfsqTfq i 

VIII, 151. q^ qq qirqTra^qqqqrfq qfT^qqiq qrfqq qqq%qw 
qfelTfq: qiq^ q q^ cRqftftqq q^: srfqqrfq ifq q^- 
i^T^w q I q^qqr % sqiwqq qq ^qr^ft ^qq^-^fq arsqq^qjfq 
qqr^^ qrql qrT: ?qifqqt w qq qRq%q qd?qfqqq- 
qq^vqqiq: qqlqq BBT^q q^qrfe qqWqfq^fqq ^r- 

q^iq: q's=qTq qfq ’?qTqt qqqq qq^wrq q^q jqftqqpi; 

•: ' ■ 

‘ This is on Visnu qfqMi.q#qiqqt:q^#5 It 

* This is on Yi§nu q IH^ ' frt q qmqqf qT qqqqr: qTqi%: q#f qqqn^ qr 

/.f X X i y't ■< ■; 1 .7; ■ ' ? r 
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III, 166. qi3F«TO|Tq!m?Rt % ^f^W\WTW^7 

^TTfiRrsEr: I 

II, 184. 3i?q 1 5!TT=Er?T^— 50%^ i ftj i 

inTT^^mrr firTcT i f g’arr, 

^qissVfr I 

IV, 176. ^ siNri^rTTc^^i^ 

V, 127. ^ran't^I; i 

El^RTF^rfe '=?!rr5$% i' 

VII, 165. arr^ c^Tf:— 

3iKT ^ ^ I 

q3=^ %5flif It 

JTT: I 

srsz^jrf ftsf ^ Tran ii 

•O''' 

f cifkRt I etc. 

This passage occurs in the commentary of Bharuci on the 
same verse. P 72. 

X, 21. giF5 sJTT^jmw— sn^r i 
VIII, 152. Commenting on the verse etc. 

3C^frr sin^Eur Jifar 

»rftn2pT, E^^rorfcr i 

3FkIf% srzftir f5zj'>rTm^ i srt sn^— 55 T: fw- 

Sfifranf ^ ^CTPT: I etc. 

X. 1. ?f#jrkT ^ I 

We are concerned in this paper with the last two of the 
references. The extract from Me^atithi on Mann VIII, 152 
refers to the comments of one Bju. Who is this Eju ? 

A large fragment of a commentary on the Manusmrti 
was recently acquired for the office of the Curator for the Oriental 
Manuscript Library, Trivendrum. It extends from almost 
the beginning of the Vlth Adhyaya (Verse 9) and ends with 
XII, 126 — ^the last verse in the Smrti of Mann. The colophon 
and concluding passage, if any, is not available. The following 
colophons occur in the course of the work : — 

1. ^^4tre-?zi irdl '^slssJTTq-: 1 

2. ” ” ” gwnrtssJiR; I 

8. ^far iiT^: f t ^ ^ 

4. ffcr sk^ftsant: 1 
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From these, it is made out that the oommentary was called 
Manu-Sastra-Vivarana. One Ejuvimala is made the author 
in two of the colophons, and in three others Bharuci is made 
the author. Now is it possible that the scribe has copied from 
one commentary for two and from a different one 

for three other adhydyas? Or in the alternative, was the 
commentary of the same individual referred to in one colophon 
by one of his names and by another of his names in others ? 
The latter possibility seems to be nearer the truth than the 
former. Bharuci was probably called by another name Ejuvi- 
mala. This suggestion is based on the following extract' from 
the new commentary to which attention is now invited. 

^ i VIII 152. 


^5!^Ti#srq- b-Rt BtF^TfpT 

g I ?r|tgd^R5rfcr'TT?^ ^ ?rR- 

I ^ g 5rf^ 5f stir 

qowu I sriR %i <T3=^trffginrwr^ i ^ 'Ts^gf 

'TfrgtBR: gifgwgfg i gg ^ sr^ RTRoif gigt vrrwf i g?ir- 

^ g rr: ) . 


A comparison of this passage with the one in Medhatithi, 
wherein the views of Eju are cited, will clearly show that the 
views found in the present commentary are identical with those 
attributed to Eju. Eju, I take, is a contraction of Ejuvimala. 
Medhatithi refers to the views of Ejuvimala, a large fragment- 
of whose commentary is now recovered. It may be noted 
that the colophon in the adhydya where this passage is found 
attributes this commentary to Bharuci. In other words the 
views of Eju are found in the portion that goes in the name 
of Bharuci, while other portions go in the name of Eju. This 
had induced me to identify Eju with Ejuvimala and again 
with Bharuci. 

In this connection it is worthy of note to mention that 
the commentary of Salikanatha on the Brhat of Prabhakara- 
mifea goes By the name of l^ummala. It is not perhaps an 
unaccountable coincidence. Very probably there was something 
in common between Salikanatha and Bharuci. That they 
belonged almost to the same period may be made out from 
other evidences. Salikanatha was the pupil, of Prabhakara 
and, therefore, belonged to the 8th century A.B. Medhatithi 
is generally ascribed to the period about 860 A.D. Bharuci 
is, therefore, older than 850 A-Ds If it is granted that Bharuci 
is older than 850 A.D. and if we accept the suggestion of Mr, 
that Srinivasa had chronological order in view when 
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he referred to Bharaci, would it be too much to regard Bharuci 
as older than Vi^vaurqa ? In this case, he becomes one of 
the oldest nibandhahdras -whose works are now extant. If 
there were any relationship between these people, we are not 
in a position to say what it was. 


Bharuci, it was said at the outset, should have held views 
that should have been acceptable to Sri-Eamanuja. We 
know that one of the cardinal tenets of the philosophy of Eama- 
nuja is that Jndnakafma-mmuGcaya is the means to the goal. 
And in the commentary on the Manusmrti this view is clearly 
expressed by Bharuci commenting on verses VI, 74 and 75. 
Bharuci says : — 

It VI, 74. 

^riTT ^ ^ wr i “ ’icfl rwik ” sr^rwfrferm 

WT ^ i RTRsirf?# 

5iuff?r Rei' wi Ef jrfcr'i^r^ i 

I ^ 1 


4 4 



^fw: I 
?I?K1T (I 

arr^^Rr RTRfaqncrft? srafsRTW f^iwKm?riT gf^fwmfk 

f[T#K I Wfr^TfOT: \ ?nR=^- 

fTfcrVlTR^ET 1 ffrar^KR^ET: ^c^STTfRflgf^: ^=5=^qfgsp- 

^T'lmtTrw'TTR I ar q \ sT.Ri^r’jrrOT sra'fgRrigr fgrwiR^^Pfs^Er: i q?- 

=ar R% 'nRncKt'TtRRT RThRftwr- 

'gtfR I cPT [k] cT^Rf tTRTRgr% I R-RT #TfRRc#RIf-"?T?R- 1 

%RfRRT?^-^cr 'i^RRR^gRcRTR'RRq’' 1% I R RIRR^R- 


defects op the traditional method of inter. 

PRETING THE BRAHMASUTRAS 

- A STUDY OF ^ANKARACARYA AS A BHASYAKARA 

By 

Prof. P. M. Modi, Ph. d., (kw). 

Professor of Sanskrit, Samaldas College, Bhavnagar. 

There have been several efforts to find out which of the 
Acaryas has interpreted the Brahmasutras most exactly, Thi- 
baut, Ghate and Teliwala have tried to compare the system of 
the Brahmasutrakara with those of the latest Acaryas and have 
respectively come to the conclusion that Ramanuja, Nimbarka 
and Vallabha represent the view of the Sutrakara more correctly 
than the rest. This difference of opinion among the modern 
scholars is very much like the difference of view among the 
Acaryas, both of them being due to the want of a definite method 
of interpreting the Sutras. They all claim to have followed 
the method of interpretation summed up in the following verse : 

This method seems to us to be defective for the simple reason 
that persons who claim to have followed i|^ have widely differed 
in their views of the teaching of the Sutras. 

We take here Sankaracarya as a representative of the 
method of interpretation of the Acaryas and study the defects 
underlying his method as typical of the old bhasya-method, 

(1) As is well known, Sankara follows the scheme of to f%?rr, 
ajTO f%?rr and in his interpretation of the Upanisads as well 
as the Brahmasutra. Sankara quotes no Sutra to show that 
the Sutrakara himself mentipns the scheme. (6) He gives no 
definite order for grouping the Sutras into these three clashes. 
The result is that he would, suddenly say that a particular Pada, 
a particular Adhikarana or a particular Sutra begins a topic 
of orarro fw?iT or to though the immediately pre- 

ceding one had a different topic. „^us, Rw. Su. III. 2.11-37 
describe the but Sritl des- 
cription of (qwJW takeft 

by the worid b^P&b”0^^ but 

he takes According to this scheme of 

Sai&kara, some Sutras;?of'3tTO iNat are to*^be found in all 'TRs, 
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while no Sutras of 'TTT f^srr or arF^r are found in some Padas. 
This situation is itself suggestive of the original ^intention of 
the Sutrakara. (d) Sankara says that the described 

in Bra. Su. IV. 2 belongs to mxr f^^rr and stF^t. But it is 
rather strange, then, that which takes place at the 

end of the should belong only to the sTRif^, as it 

does according to Sankara, (e) The Nirnayasagara Press 
Pandit could not decide where according to Sankara Bra. 
Su. I. 3 described the qYT or the 3mr fw so, he says that 
"m sTTift f^rfTcnfH. ar^r: is noteworthy- In our 

opinion, there is no support from the Sutras themselves for 
Sankara’s threefold scheme. 


(2) If we follow Sankara’s ihasya, there are several 
Sutras dealing with topics which have nothing to do with 

but which should rather find and have actually found — a 
place either in a or in a arwr sFHHHTfWrT and 

snwTH (III. 3. 18), the discussion whether the Akamas other 
than Grhastha^rama dmend for their authenticity on Smrti 
and Acara only" or on Sruti also (III. 3. 18-20), the question 
whether the sin committed by is a HimH^or an 

(III. 4. 41-42) should find a place in a Sankara 

finds the question of ^^'ib^’prfwRs in III. 3. 43, III. 3. 55-56, 
61-66, jpi. 3. 44-46 (which, Sankara says, discuss the question 
whethSr spib^f^lKS are to be performed by the priest or the 
himself), etc. 


(8) Sankara gives the names of the four Adhyayas of the 
Brahmasutra, but we find cases where the topics discussed 
in an Adhyaya are inconsistent with the name of that Adhyaya, 
e.g., ll. 3. 41 discusses the question of the of the 

while the '555 of the ordinary %4 hs of the sflw is discussed in 
III. 2. 42 i.e. in the uwfnsjnq'. (h) The question of »rfir (going 
to Brahman) is discussed both in the (III. 2. 29-30) 

and also in the as Sankara himself notices. The 

interpretation of the Muqdaka Upa. Sruti mentioning the 
two birds is the topic both in HI. 3. 34 and in 1. 2. 11, as 
Sankara himself Eays. We think that this kind of overlapping of 
the topics of discussion is not possible in the Sutras, though 
references to the Sutras in the Sutras themselves are there. 

(4) Sankara in his commentaries on the Upanigads takes 
arsfTT in Mu. Upa. 1. 1 andarsfncin Bra. Upa. III. 8. 8 
H^) as the He is never tired of quoting a thousand 

times the latter m support of his doctrine of 'H Wfnr 

. Bqt^m op the Bra* Su. he has to in- 

' with the srqyifFj 
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because the Sutrakara says that the of the is mentioned 
in the Mundaka Upa. Su. I. 2. 22) and because 

he holds that of Bt. XJ^a. has the attribute of 3n=^P?rerfh 
or There are other cases of a double interpre- 

tation of Srutis, if we compare his com. on the Upa. and his 
com. on the Bra. Su. on the same Srutis. The case is like that, 
of his interpretation of few in w {BJia. 

Gi. XIV. 27). Sankara offers three interpretations and is ready 
to take (i.e. few referred to by af|^) as and 

‘‘wfR’’ as the though throughout his com. on the 

Gita he follows the reverse view about 'few’ and 

(5) Sankara professes to follow the Sutras and their 
teaching but bn some occasions he does set aside the Sutrakara’s 
view, and he clearly says so. Vide the interpretation of fsw- 
Rniwf? in Bra. Su. III. 3. 12. The Sutrakara takes them as 

while Sankara holds them to be ftwri;. The Sutrakara 
takes-the and few infers of Gita XIII. 21-26 as dealing with 
the who is he takes arff^r, 3t^:, etc. as time- 

terms and discusses them as meaning the tinie of the departure 
> of the ifr^rrPf^r and he clearly says that the Wo ’Tfus Qf the Gita 
are "fTia" and not sftcT and that therefore they are not consistent 
with the and ^rfcTS of the ChMndogya and Brhaddra- 
nyaha Upanisads. But Sankara at first interprets the Sutra 
fiteraUy and then tries to show that there is no conflict between 
the Gita and the Upanisads on this point. To prove this he 
has to say that and fwprfh of the Gita deal with tnit- 

^'TRRT and with fuffw respectively. He also says 

that arfR, swrth:, etc. are snfewrff^^s. ' 

(6) About the fwRm^s referred to by the Brahma- 

sutras we must note that in Bra. Su. Chap. I each Adhikarana 
and hence each Sutra in each Adhikarana discusses one and the 
same Sruti. So in Bra. Su. Chap. I we find help from all the « 
Sutras of each Adhikarana to trace the to the Upanisads. 

The case is different when a Sruti is quoted or rather referred 
to in Brai Sit. Chaps. Ill and IV.^'In these latter the Srutis are 
not discussed but they are referred to as authority on the matter 
in hand. It is due to this fact that the ’fwTZRms given by 
Sankara in his hhdsya on Bra. Sii. Chaps. Ill and IV are often not 
correct.^ ^ In some cases no fwRTW is intended- by the Sutra- 
k|ra tliough Sankara " gives a Ptv4t(^,,^e.g., sT RPRAsPr 

Sankara— f#f =* ^1* la 

other cases Sankara gives a fvqww whiehiis not the one which 
the Sutrakara had in minS ff isrKWIh ^*1 

should refer to aifR 

wfRpr ^ t, 
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(7) The Sutras are by their very Sutra-style elliptical 
and require several words to be added to them in order to get 
a sense out of them. These additions ought to be founded 
upon the context. But the Acaryas have added to the words 
of a Sutra as many more words as they liked, (a) In Bra. 

8u. III.B..2 Sankara takes as 

but. in the preceding Sutra (III. 3. 1) suggests 

‘'=5ft?rn{^ Moreover, in III. 3. 1 is interpreted as 

referring to' all the four in the 

But I would ask, why does the Sutrakara not say 

if he wants to refer to all the four ? So, I suggest 
that refers to the identity of only two viz. 

and 3rF5!iT. Then, again, Sankara’s interpr^ation of m 
as referring to only the ?|f5rs of the Chhdndogya and 

Brhadaranyaka Upanisads shows that he takes as some 

Vedantas, though the Sutrakara refers to all the Vedantas. * 
-Sankara does not notice that %?Rrs should exclude the ^ffigrr 
and ^T^rwrcHi^^s. Lastly, to in III. 3. 2 he adds fglrhnij;. 

I suggest that on the ground of the Jai. Su. referi^d to by 

in Bra. 8u. III. 3. 1 shoul(L.mean - 

gi>sinnn is also suggested by ^rrang in ' 

i?rr^? ^ Sw. III. 3. 

Bra. 8u^ III. 3. 17 and 18. Sankara adds jt to these 4 
Sutras. Sahara says that the added rr to some of the 

Jai. 8u. Bra. 8u. III. 3. 11 siNRnw) should mean that 

and others belong to the or ir^Fr. But Sankara 
adds “afRi: jrf^'TWSJrr:.” This addition helps him in bringing 

out his doctrine of from this Pada. 

Bra. Su. III. 4. 27. wrq; 

This should mean, “Even though a rusj be 
possessed of they (^iw, ^ and ga’: mentioned in° ^Bra. 

, Su. III. 4.) must be performed because the- about those 
is subordinate to the about them ( gwrf? ). But 
Sankara adds— fgsrTRTsrgNigl g fweqvrigi^ 

g«rrfk f sgjRRiwfe: This is hpw yhe brings in his 

view of in the very force of gsrifk g 

which' follows ?2ii?r in the Sutra, is not only lost but 

a reverse doctrine is^^awn out of the Sutra, never intended 
by the Sutrakara. . 

Bra. Su. IIL ■^..19.'’^ should meatf^ 

and gsn%ft«rfgmf *ghould mean 

&Qfera adds and interprets *■ 

fTft ihsteld of as **idntinuatiQa. ^ 
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which amount to the addition of altogether a new Sutra or 
Sutras. Thus in his hhdsya on Bra. Sii. IV. 3. 3 

U5F^«iTcr) he adds— 

He wants us to add and sr^qft^lq) to the 'worlds men- 

tioned by the Sutrakara. But I beg to suggest that probably 
the Sutrakara does not take as different from 

which follows the And about the JTsrTTf^ or sr^rrqf^qi, 

the Sutrakara gives his view in the discussion of and uirw 
in IV. 8. 7-16. and 'srfufq' held that srsriqf^tf: was a of 
wfFi ; but qRYRW did not believe in this (f¥r'^ 

IV.'S. 16) between and (Neu.). He seems to have 

held that sRrtqfir was the ^nqjR aspect of the q;R^ or (neu.) 
itself. In II J. 3. 51 5ftwi%:) he seems 

t© say that sRrrrRrqff^ is not subject to the ’5yIqFR%cfti?. 

We suggest that no additions of this type should be 
allowed. But as Dr. Belvalkar has shown, the Acaryas have 
adde^ or removed even Sutras themselves. 

(9) We also meet with cases in which Sankara gives a 
wrong sehse to the words in the Sutras e.g. srqi^’Jr is taken as 
(.'jnpu (IIL 3. 7), as I in III. 3. 9. 

He also gives two meanings to one and the same word 
e.g, 712? in III. 2. 33, three meanings to sRmtiw in III. 2. 17. 

(10) Sankara interprets ^cT, (II. 3. 47, 

III. 1. 14, IV. 1. 10 etc. etc.), wfuiwff etc. as referring to the 
iftm' or the but in the ^f^PTR he takes as #5^. I 

have shown elsewhere that refers to the fact that 

GM doctrine of snrTgr will have no scope if Jrf% is to be iden- 
tified with ^Rf itself as proposed by the Sutrakara in iqf Rnfq 

(i; 4. 21). So, in the ?uf?nK the Sutrakara 
does not refute ?rf^, but he interprets,. (sqRqrar:) those princi- 
ples of the Gita which are not consistent with the same of the 
accepted Upanisads. fqrs5rRf^?i^; arfq sqifqRT:— sqRRrcrr: means 
‘interpreted’,— not srfdfq^Jrr as’gahkara says. Of. 

wfcsRr ®wqicr:. ^ 

(11) Sankara’s ^dTSSS are also often, doubtful and sometimes 
absu|ri^ * 

'-(a) iri. 2i 32— An opponent argff# that is called 
fe{bridge>andHberefd»e there, must lie ^e principle beyond 
the and discussed f in the preceding Stitras, 

-y^ecaiSb tiere is. a place 

reached after crossing theondgia*^ ®ie simply says that 

^prj^'T%,not acttiatty because it is hke 
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(b) III. 3. 14-15. A holds that in 5 ffs#wr: «ra ^arf 

’Tfr: etc. the or higherness of each of srqf:, *r; 
ffe etc. is intended by the Sruti. The Siddhantin simply says 
that the RRc^r of alone is intended to be conveyed. 

(c) III. 8. 67 gives a about the meaning of the 

which is the very view for holding which each of 
the six^ pupils were severely rebuked by A^vapati Kekaya in 
the story of the Upa. itself. 

(d) III. 4. 18-20— A discussion between the and 

the takes place about the three awssrirs other than 

Then a gentleman belonging to a third party tells 
Sankara that the point at issue is clearly stated- in the JaBala 
Sruti. Sankara simply replies that the discussion took place 
mthout considering that 

(e) III. 4. 50. Meaning of is discussed. The 'p'lfsa'Jf 

opposes the who holds sn^q' prescribed for the to 

mean The opponent” says 

that arr^JT must mean and 

because these are the ^r?q*r. **'' 

(12) Neither Sankara nor any other Acarya seems to have 

given a satisfactory answer to the question : Why the Sutra- 
kara gives three Padas (Bra.- Su. 1. 1, 2 and 3) instead of one 
very long Pada in his statement that all the ^qms discussed 
in 1. 1-3 deal with ffrq; ? According to Sankara 1. 1 discusses 
?^s which use words denoting non-Brahman e.g., 3nq>M, aiw, 
^11%:, but Urhich have But we must note that 

Bra. Sit. 1.3. 89-40 and 41 discuss ?qfus which have also the 
same words, um (in sr^l furqgu;), (^fg-q^nq — I. 3. 40) 

and anqrr^ ( 3[T^s«ii?g In these Sutras also the 
decision is arrived at op. the ground of in the sjfg 

in question. 'In Bra. Su. 1.2 and 3 we generally have the 
argument of the mention of a gii, sjw or in the 

which can belong only, to W|R. Sankara does not say that 

and are the topics respectively in Bra. SU. 

I. 2 and 8. It is the Pandit of the Nirnayasagara Press' who 
says so and he toojiad to say that in I. 3 trup. 
fqgrftgrfg ; srur: is noteworthy. 

(13) Let us see whal remarks he , -makes in his ’smq on 

BrU. S'®. III. 8 : — ’vj** _ , . '' * “ ’ ^ . . . . 

(a) He gives two.meaninga to 4 Sutras of this Pada (16„ 

u Hu cohneuts 29^30, §1, 83, 34, 48 and 68”wtih 
respeatltely Bra. m III. 341 ^, 1. 2. 11, m.,3. 44 

; .A* 0'i 
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and the very beginning of the book itself. On III. 3. 63, he 
remarks srsfir 

I BcJTBW ^i5^f?rT jt 5 5r^rtnferf% 1 g 

g;w^?rr jrihssrfq^JI i We ask : Why Wld the 

Sutrakara himself not place this Sutra (111,3.53) before 
Bra. 8u. 1. 1. 1 ? 

(c) In III. 3. 58, Sankara says :-— 

.Ycirafu?Jnf? So Sankara says that the 58th Sutra should 

precede III, 3. 1. 

(d) In Bra. Su. III. 3. 39 the 5#<T?r opposes the ’T'jft'T^ffK 

of the Jiirs in certain Srutis and the is made to argue 

for, and to establish the necessity of the B'RfiTT of the ^ws. 
And, then, Safikara adds :— ’jTOr?! w^rw: »TwtT- 

g;r^'t ^r€iTr$r?r s^sq'Ji \ “The-qwhrain: in t£e other Adhik- 
aranas of this Pada was meant for g^WfiT, but the in 

this Adhikarana is not similarly useful.” 

(e) III. 3. 25.-*Sankara says that this Adhikarana 

incidentally gives as there was the occasion for 

(J) Sankara connects Sutra 5 with Sutra 9 and thus takes 
Sutras 6-7-8 as a digression. 

(g) Sankara breaks off the connection of III. 3 with 
III. 2 by saying that III. 2 deals with but III. 3 with 

tURTWfni. 

We believe, so many remarks of this kind in one single 
Pada should make us doubt whether Sankara had a correct 
unbroken tradition about the meaning of this Pada. 

(14) There are several Sutras in which the expression 
occurs. Sankara takes it as referring to the Brahma 

Sutras, to some Upanisad Srutis, and, sometimes, to the Jaimini- 
Sutras. Eamanuja says that refers to all these and 

in one place to the Gautamadharmasutra. According to 
Vallabha the BMgavata Purdaa is referred to by four Sutras 
in which occurs. In my opinion always refers 

only to a Sutra in the portion of the Brahmasutra preceding 
the Sutra in question (Vide The meaning of tad uktam, Indian 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. XIII, 1937). 

(15) There are several coAipounds in the Brahma- 

' mtrq which require certain lists of attributes j or names, in 

whidh a certain attribute or name stands Thus, 

in III. 3. 1 must refer to ’qfeW and aimr only. Similarly 
we have aTWF^?!T: (IIL 3. 11), Wim: (III. 3. 38) and 3n*RRT?«r: 
(III. 8. 39). Neither Sankara nor any other Acarya ha^ 

, ' ; \ •' 'f ' , ' ’ 
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supplied a list as required by the nature of the srfwtff com- 
pound. I have suggested that must refer to 

{in 3rTff?3:r^#? etc. referred to in Bra. 8u. 1. 1. 2) 

and snf? to the Srutis" discussed in the other Adhikaranas of 
the same Pada and that arPRTJTif^^ij: refers to 
and the Srutis discussed in 1. 3, and that therefore BFTRq’: 
refers to the Sruti discussed in I. 2. 1 (Chd. Upa. III. 14. 1-2) 
in which the word occurs) and those in the remaining 

Adhikaranas of I. 2. Similarly in III. 3. 58 should 

refer to ?r5?, and stated in III. 3. 6, 7 and 8 and 

not to %% etc. (?), as taken by Sankara. 

(16) It need not be said that the Acaryas never thought 

of comparing and contrasting the sta-tements in the Sutras. 
Thus, ff ?i?sr?rHc^rq *(III. 2. 14) should be contrasted 

■vyith f^Rrrarsg’ (I. 2. 23). Then, we know that Brahman is 

and also and the latter is the chief of the two 

(ir^TR) in the system of the Sutrakara, • 

(17) The Acaryas did not also get a correct Sutrapatha 

(а) They generally take the Sutras with as a but 

often they take a similar Sutra as a i. e. as the first 

Sutra of an Adhikarana. Thus Sankara takes 

ff (III. 2. 22), HW' f? HfqK?: (III. 2. 38), etc. as the 

first or only Sutra of an Adhikarana though generally he 
takes Sutras with r§ as Ifqg's only. 

(б) Similarly =5r is noteworthy in Sutras like 

(III. 3. 9), (III. 3. 23), sRTsrqrq^sfk (IV. 2' 

20). Sankara takes these Sutras as the first Sutras of an, 
Adhikarana though he mostly takes Sutras with similar g' as 
belonging to the same Adhikarana as the preceding Sutra. 

(c) Similarly Sutras with 5 also should be studied. 

(d) There are several Sutras which contain only a I5 

given in the ablative case e.g. sTTsqiHHr spftarsrpfnqTU (III. 3, 14), 
qqr sTTfim: BTwra (III. 3. 63), srfHtqifefcr ^ grcmu (IV. 2. 12). 

Sankara takes these as the first Sutras of an Adhikarana and 
then makes additions to them in order to make out a complete 
sense from them, though generally ' he takes such l^f^s as 
part of an Adhikarana to which the preceding Sutra belongs. 

Some more suggestions also referring to the question 
of the textual criticism can be made. All the above points 
show that not only had the Acaryas no correct tradition about 
the meaning of the Brc^ma'^utra but they had even no correct 
text of the sanje. ,4 sysfesia of " the Sutrakara was . already 
forgotten long before 8ahk*wca, 
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It must be remarked that I have examined Sankara only 
as an interpreter of the Brahmasutra. I have taken him as 
a type of the Acaryas, only because I happen to be more familiar 
with his bhdsya than with the of other. Acaryas. 

We could not study here Sankara as a philosopher. But 
we must not forget that even Deussen was enamoured of Sankara 
as a philosopher and placed him on equal rank with Kant, if 
not higher. I have not been able to notice Sankara here in 
his full capacity as an Aoarya, which consists not only in writing 
bhdsyas, but also and chiefly in leading the people in matters 
religious, jphilosophical and . spiritual. The Acarya is not a 
prbfessor sitting in his chaif at the table and writing papers 
and publishing them. He practises the very doctrine he teaches, 
He has several privileges by which he achieves his aim. One 
of them is to prepare a new YT®! on the foundation of the old 
scriptures, in which the people believe. It is this new' System 
or a new School of an old System which helped the religious 
progress of the Indian people at large in earlier days. 

It must also be admitted that the present is not the time 
to start a new usKiy. Sects have divided the Hindus among 
themselves. Only a historical and critical study of the scrip- 
tures can guide the modem world. A scholar who tries to be 
a new arr^pf or an extremely staunch follower of an old arranu 
will hinder the progress of the people rather than help it. It 
is with this belief that a critical study of Sankara’s method 
is offered here and thereby I have indirectly suggested what 
the new historical, philological and critical method should be. 
There are several positive , aspects of this new method. I 
propose to niention tkem elsewhere gn^a future occasion. 



THE BHAGAVADGITA AS A TBEATISE ON ADHYATMA, 
KARMA, YOGA AND DVANDVA 
By 

Prof. V. B. Athavalb, Nasik. 

The first question that may be asked is, on what grounds 
can the Gita be called a treatise ? The answer is that in 15.20, 
the Gita names itself in that way. The 

word sa'RW is translated as a treatise. It may be argued that 
the word should be translated as a science. The reason 
for not using the word science is, that it means researches and 
discussions about the cause and effect of tangible material 
things only. The Gita discusses the problem of the cause 
and its effects not in this world, but the results of actions of 
the individual after death. ’Svj arrqrPnrf teipfrwfir). 

The technical words of the Gita are ‘Karma’ and ‘Gati’. The 
word Karma includes both the tangible physical functioning 
and the intangible functions of the mind and the intellect. 
But the word ‘Gati’ means exclusively the transcedental or 
intangible results after death. A question may be asked as 
to how can the tangible actions here, produce an intangible 
effect after death ? The answer is that, a living body is not 
a mere collection of the tangible electrons and protons. It 
is something more. It is the intangible intention and know- 
ledge faculty of the mind and the intellect that produce the 
intangible impressions of sin o;r merit (7TT, 

The problem of sin and merit is beyond the reach of physical 
sciences and they have chosen of their own accord to deal with 
problems which can be demonstrated here. The words ‘Gati’ 
after death are self-contradictory terms in science. Hence 
the word has been translated as a treatise and not as a 
science. 

By treatise we mean a thorough discussion of the pros 
and cons of the chosen problem. About the actual problem 
of the Gita, we shall discuss a bit later. Another characteristic 
of a treatise is its consistency and self-sufficiency. There 
must be clear definitions of allTihe technical terms used. The 
conclusions must be definite and free from ambiguity. Whether 
the conclusions will be acceptable to all it does not matter. 

: , How the important words have been skilfully defined 
fiqd consistently interlp^e4 jh tlie Gita we shall illustrate by 
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actual example. Let us take the statement, “jf 4 ^rsPr 

H Here the word 

Bhava is used in such a way that the context clearly shows 
that, it nieans some definite intangible thing, which when 
it passes away from this gross body, leaves it dead. The word 

is used for a dead body. means a living body. 

The root meaning of the word VRlv is ‘that, which is liable 
to change’. The metabolic changes are going on in the body 
as long as tlfe life is in the body. Immediately after the 
life is extinct, the metabolism stops and the decomposition 
begins. This is exactly the criterion of death accepted by the 
medical science. Thus, change means the manifestation of 
life in the gross body. Thus, though the life (ht^) is pro- 
ducing the effect of change in the body and keeping*it alive, 
yet it is not identical with it. Por, it can leave the body, this 
is directly demonstrated. Bhava is thus an “intangible yet 
definite entity, distinct from the gross dead bodies. Whether 
the Bhava can remain without a gross body, we shall discuss 
later. 

The word Bhava is used in the Gita in more than one 
sense. To avoid confusion the different meanings are expressed 
by using different adjectives. The adjectives are or 
sr^TW?, TV or HJTrOT- wiar. The adjective Aksara is generally 
dropped and is always impHed when the word Bhava is used 
singly. Of the three adjectives we shall first consider the 
word 8.4, arfqnd HTwt) 15.16. means 

birth, death, old age, diseases, pain. That which has got these 
five defects srt, 13.8) is ssthtw. But we 

have already seen that these are the metabolic manifestations, 
taking place in the organs of a living body. This is exactly 
what 13.1, says. Thus the word is 

associated with 13.5-6 gives a short classification of the 
The general characteristics of is given as qcrfMjTfT, 
jih: Of these suggests the reproductive capacity. 

It means that the body here, is formed out of the material 
from here by variously combining the electrons and protons. 
The word is associated with another word srffir by 13.19. 

fWH srffir The word Prakriti is used in two 

senses, (7.4 and 5b avr, G. (15.7-9 . ‘hh: qvspftfgqipir’ gives a 

clear picture of the way in which the gross body is formed. 

‘^pft'f^rfRr^nTra; i sfW niffcrwTfir i mr:. 

This shows that the smi can) be identified with the material 
part 'in the living body. Liike the medical, terminology the 
Gita divides the organs into /two groups, the sensory and the 
motor. Five are sensory and five are motor. Mind iVclassified 
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in the Gita both as the sixth and eleventh organ. It is not a 
contradiction. As mind has control over the sensory organs 
it is called sixth (ee; i ^ while in the 

general classification it naturally becomes eleventh. The words 
EH, %HHT are used like the word Prakiiti in two senses. 
One “is Ksara and the other is Aksara.. in the sense of 
functions they are srr, but these as eth or fHEfir, they are 

The word Puru?a is also used in three s^ses like the 
word Bhava. The adjective ‘ksara’ added to the word 
‘purusa’ makes it mean just like ‘ksara-bhava’, which we 
have already discussed. Thus the words ‘ksetra’, ‘Ksara- 
bhava’, ‘Ksara-purusa’, ‘Apara-prakriti’, ‘Sarira’, ‘Bliuta- 
prakriti’ have been connected and it is clear that they are 
synonyms. The word ‘Ksetra’ includes the ^ energy in 
it. In the 13tl^ ch. energy — — ^is included in the Ksetra. 
It is out of Ksetra that a Uving body is formed. Thus all 
the living bodies have got the common intrinsic property of 
being ‘Ksara’. 


Npw we shall turn to the word ‘Aksara-bhava’ or merely 
‘Bhava’. Just as the word aniir is always assumed when the 
word ‘Bhava’ is used singly, similarly when the word ‘Purusa’ 
is tised singly, the adjective ‘Aksara’ is always taken for granted. 
Pfirusa is defined as, i ee jee: i : jhe: 

I 31^ ailcEI I #?EE: EEE^ ff#. 

But Sraddha is defined as arising out of Svabhava, which 
is equivalent with Adhyatma. In 10.4-5, there are twenty 
words used to show the different powers of the Soul. These 
are called ‘Bhavas’ manifesting through the Bhutas. These 
are distinct from the intrinsic ‘ksara’ powers in the Bhutas. 
The distinction between them is not one of mere degree, but 
of kind. It means that they are intrinsically different. For 
instance, in the Ksetra, are included all the mechanical gross 
powers like cohesion, adhesion, etc., of the molecules, the inter- 
atomic powers of chemical affinities, the electronic powers of 
light and X-rays, or even the cosmic powers of positrons and 
neutrons. The Gita gives the distinction between the powers 
of the soul and the power in the Bhutas as follows One 
who knows the K§etr^ 'is ^ir. The power of knowledge 
or consciousness is intrinsically different from other powers 
mentioned above. A mechanical robot perfected in recent 
years was made to walk in the streets of London, another had 
o^dped an exhibition jfn London' f^oin Kew YoTk, and had 
deliYdred'the'MbifeO^^ Ail these magic things 

i...... ^ rt t l 


to execute. StiU.a rqbot 


are imr 
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is wanting in consciousness exhibited by a living cell of the 
vegetable or animal kingdom, even. In the human body 
also, when Gita uses the words Buddhi, Dhriti, Smriti, Hind 
in the sOnse of organs of manifestations are classed under Ksetra! 
But when it means the Soul power it is classed as Bhava. 13-26 
therefore says, “Anything that is born, whether it belongs 
to the animal or vegetable kingdom, is due to the combination 
of Asetra and its knower.” f % Ifi: 

Thus it will be seen that Bhava, Purusa, Sraddha 
Para-prakriti, are all synonyms and have got ‘the common 
pecuhanty of being Aksara. The meaning of this word is 
worth noting. It is simply a negation of By ksara 

are meant all tangible things,, while its negation would niean 
intangible and immutable entities. 

The definitions ffsir fTOfif do 

show that Purusa has got a sort of cover or ‘Kuta’, and this 
cover is its power cover. We have already seen that Bhava 
means the powers of the Soul. So the Soul with its power 
means the Purusa. The nature of this power is explicitly 
defined in 9.13. “Great Souls take the cover of ‘Daivi-prakriti’. 
Purusa is also called ‘Adhi-daivatam’. The words Daiva 
and Bhava are synonyms. Bhava has also been called ‘Vibhuti’ 
in 10.7 and 18. HTien Arjuna asks the (Question, “In what 
Bhavas should I think about you 9 Krsna answers, “Divya- 
Atma-Vibhutayas are practically infinite, but I am inentioning 
pme predominant among them.” In 10.41, Vibhuti is clearly 
identified with the fraction of the lustre or the power of the 
Soul. ■ . 

Sraddha is defined as born out of' Svabhava. Thus, 
Purusa means Soul with its cover of Sraddha, a manifestation 
of Bhava power. The word Bhava has again been connected 
with another important word ‘Sat’. 2.16, defines the relation 
between them as follows : — “Asat has no BhSva, while Sat 
can never be without a Bhava. 

In 17.26, are given Sat-bhava, and Sadhu-bhava are the two 
main different forms of the Bhava power manifestations of 
the soul. The first is knowledge or Jnana and the second is 
Sraddha, devotion or love. The tendency to practice Yaifia, 
Dana or Tapas is also called Sat. All the actions done with 
that intention are also classed under Sat. 

But anything dope , Sraddha is called Asat. 

17.28 is a very impor;taBtj Vi^<.,, wh^C tips relation .is speci- 
fically stressed. We have already seen that Asat has no Bhava 
or soul power. Thus Asat is K^ara. 
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There is another interesting relation between Bhiva 
and Guna (7.13 and 14.) 

i Hrf^rsnfrrf^ i 

# str^ Rwr^^rt ^ i 

Prom these we get the relation :—Guna-maya-bhava Daivi- 
guna-mayi-maya. Satva, Baja, Tama do rise out of Prakriti. 
But we have already seen that Prakriti is of two types, Para 
and Apara. Apara is Ksara and Para is Aksara. We shall 
show that in the opinion of the Gita, Satva rises out of Para- 
prakriti, while the Baja and Tanaa originate from Apara, which 
is Ksara or Asat, having no Bhava. 14.6, defines Satva as 
enlightening, free from defects and giving contact with happi- 
ness and knowledge. 14.11, says, that the increase in Jnana 
is an indicator diagram of Satva, and it gives enlightenment 
to all parts of the body. 14.14, Yft anr^ HtRnw) and 
14.16, I ^ff) tell the same story. 

But Baja and Tama as Gunas should not be confused 
with Baja and Tama as Bhavas. Thus from 7.12, (t WR 
RtfcRRITRTRT: TiaflTT: R I RH R cRf ^ RiTr) we 

can say that Satva-guna includes Bajas and Tamas Bhavas. 
The origin of Baja and Tama gunas is entirely different. YRt 

WcRRt fRfe I hIr: ‘sffftRRWT: RfRRt mw. ^|T I 

fRRS 1 5RR RcRT rr% i wt ritRXTR w i 

m: sranfR RWlflRt l RRTr I The words 

show that Bajas arises out of contact with the 
or SfRRTR. Prom Baja the impurity begins to come in. The 
purity of Satva or Jnana gets blurred. Tama is simply an 
intense form of impurity and completely shrouds Jnana and 
is thus equivalent with Ajnana. 

We shall now turn to the four central terminologies (rut) 
in the Gita round which the whole of the topic is made to revolve. 

■ They are :^(1) Dvandva, (2) Karma, (3) Adhyatma . (4) Yoga. 
Gita connects them as follows : “The Dvandvas do exist 
no doubt. But it does not mean that they need overpower 
the Purusa. The is created by which, gives 

rise to and makes one -forget rtr. To restore to- 

arsTrcWiR fircRcR the method is Yoga. 

We end this by quoting 15.6, where all the four central 
words are included. 

ffRkiitlT arrirTcRfRcRT fwfiffHRinn: I 

R?R^ Rq 11 


PUEUSAETHA, DAIVA AND NIYATI (Summary). 

By 

Eao Bahadur P. 0. Divanji, m.a., ll.m. 

Purmdrtha and Mdtsyanydya — ‘Purus'artha’ mea.ns any 
of the four objects of man’s pursuit in life, namely, ‘Dharma’, 
‘Artha’, ‘Kama’ and ‘Moksa’. So long as the pursuit of any 
of them does not result in or does not give cause for an appre- 
hension of injury to or interference with the similar freedom 
of others, he does not feel that there can be any limitations 
on his powers. But this is practically impossible. Conflicts 
often arise and if there is no common restraining power — 
Matsyanyaya, suppression and even destruction of the weak 
by the strong prevails. Therefore from the very dawn of 
civilization wise men have seen the necessity of establishing a 
monarchical or any other form of government, as is shown by 
an ancient tradition embodied in the Yogavdsistha. There 
is thus a check on the liberty of action of the individual on the 
physical plane arising from the Law of the Land. It being a 
human institution, can be changed or got over in certain cir- 
cumstances. 

Purusdrtha and Daiva — Besides the above, there is an 
invisible force which is found to help or hinder a man in the 
■pursuit of his objects. This is the result of the operation of 
the Law of Karma according to the philosophical works of the 
Hindus, Buddhists and Jainas. All these sects however believe 
that the adverse influences exercised by it can be counter-acted 
by strength of will and appropriate remedies, so far as the 
pursuits falling under the first three heads are concerned. - As 
regards those falling under the fourth also the said -(vorks re- 
commend various means for counter-acting them. The Yoga- 
vdsistha from amongst them deserves special mention because 
it contains in Book II a long dissertation on the inherent power 
of man to counter-act such influences and supplies a key to 
success in life, and in Books III, IV and V numerous illustra- 
tions of the diverse ways in which that can be done. The 
second check on individual liberty thus arising from the Law 
of Karma can also be counter-acted by appropriate remedies 
available to man. 

Purusdrtha and Niyatir—kU the individual human beings 
however form part of a universal scheme which embraces both 
the anhaate and inanimate ereatures, All of them are governed 
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by the Law of Nature, whose operation is seen in the inherent 
nature of the creatures and in the orderly government of the 
universe. Those which we call miracles and are the result 
of Siddhis, are not, according to the YogavdsistJia, events outside 
the operation of the said law but follow as th.e natural conse- 
quences of the employment of certain gems, formulas or herbs 
which have such natural properties. Those engaged in pursuit 
of them are still within the net of Avidya and the self can be 
realised only by those who tear themselves away from that 
net. If one can do that, one would find the Law of Nature 
helping rather than obstructing him in the attainment of that 
goal. 

Conclusion — It thus appears that although a man who 
is successful in life may believe that mankind as a whole is free 
to aspire for and achieve anything it likes, it is not so. One 
has to count upon and be prepared to meet obstructions in one’s 
pursuits as regards the first three kinds of aims, arising from 
the operation of the Law of the Land, the Law of Karma and the 
Law of Nature. One can get over by appropriate means the 
first two but not the third. In its case one has only to try to 
study its operation and take up the line of least resistance. 
The fourth aim can be realised without fail, provided there 
are the necessary firm determination and a resort to any of the 
appropriate methods. 


A STUDY IN SPIEITUAL “LEFTISM” 

AN ASPECT OP ‘VAMl-MARGA’ OR THE 
^SAHAJA' CULT 

■■ . ' 

The late Prop. N. N. SbnGupta, 

Professor, Lucknow University. 

Section 1: Introduction 

A technique of spiritual discipline that attempts at utilising 
the crude animal impulses that man inherits from the many 
planes of primal life, is found in many social and religious 
settings. It is often called the ‘Natural way’ inasmuch as it 
grounds itself on the impulses and desires with which man is 
born (Saha-ja). It is also called the “lefi-hand” method or 
the mma-marga. For, those who pursue this process of self- 
culture turn away from the normal ways of life (right-hand 
ways, Dahsina-nulrga) and proceed ’ in the opposite direction 
(left-hand way, vama-marga). 

A very different interpretation is often given of the term 
mma-mdrga or vdmdcdra. It is said that this method is so 
designated inasmuch as man must assume the Avoman-attitude 
towards the Deity. As the text says*' : 

q^t i 

This interpretation of the term is in keeping with many 
of the Sahajlya texts of the Post-Caitanya cycle. Bose in 
his excellent treatise Post-Caitanya Sahajlya-Cult elucidates 
the main principles of this technique at great length. There 
is however another sense in which the term Vdma-mdrga is 
commonly understood in the idntric texts of various cults. 
The purpose of this paper is to consider the basic principles 
of the “natural way” in this sense. 

Section 2 : The Basic Psychological Motive 

Man carries on his daily life with the help of mind the 
various phases and constituents of which have slowly been 
woven into one another under the stress of a two-fold need: 
Adaptation to the physical environment and adjustment to 

^ Citta-visuddh-prakarana, Vs. 126 (published iu J. A. S- B., 1898, 
Part I, pp. 177-84). 
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persons, principles and institutions that form the social milieu. 
A large part of human nature that does not fit in with the 
pattern of mental states required for the two-fold adaptation, 
must necessarily remain inoperative though potent for action. 
Religious discipline, however, does not bear fruit as long as 
it leaves any level of mental personality unaffected or inopera- 
tive. It is essential for all schemes of spiritual reconstruction, 
therefore, to aim at reaching out even to the outermost boun- 
daries and to the deepest recesses of the mental personality. 
No desire, impulse or sentiment may be left alone to pursue 
its own coui-se. 

It is essential for this purpose that, some of the basic 
instincts should be harnessed into the scheme of spiritual culture. 
For, instincts and emotions that constitute the hormic units 
are conceived as the ultimate constituents of personality in- 
herited by man from his animal ancestors. If these consti- 
tuents could in some manner be fashioned into a unitary pattern 
they would not only .cease to cause tension in the psycho-physical 
system but would also make it easy and natural for all other 
trends of mind to enter ipto the profile of the conscious per- 
sonality. Man’s actions would easily follow the urge of impulses; 
they would be woven into all other phases of mind that control 
action, speech and the course of introspectible processes, and 
finally, the entire mind would be rendered into a single conscious 
plane without any concealed layers of thought, feeling and desire. 

A personality that reaches this plane cannot have any 
sense of shame or hatred for anytliing. For, these sentiments 
arise from a dual standard- of life, one hved on the surface of 
consciousness and another below the mental plane of daily 
transactions. The spiritual aim, according to this ideology, 
is to abolish such duality so that no sense of concealment remains. 
As a Buddhist Sahajiya text says*- : 

t qran qqr n 

The least amount of sense of shame and hatred must be 
rooted out even when perceived in the offing. An attitude 
of concealment leads to inner barrenness as much as a ‘fall’ 
from a plane of spiritual achievement. 

Mental life conceived in this fasliion must move on a 
single dimension, ponsciousness possesses levels and planes 
under usual condition of life as phenomenal analysis reveals. 

- ‘ Catya-carya-vinMcaya, Coih, to Vs. 1 : (Bangiya Sahitya-parishad, 
Calcutta). 
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Desires, sentiments and impulses that must necessarily be 
inhibited or transformed in the setting of normal life through 
exigencies of adaptation, are recommended this natural manner 
of expression in this new scheme. It is, therefore, called the 
natural imy, the way of the inborn desires or the sahaja method. 

Section 3 : The EbsultiNG Inner State 

This method is said to lead to a condition of great joy. 
Luipada, one of the teachers of this school, speaks of - 

‘the great joy that arises from the fulfilment in the pursuit 
of the Natural way.’ A further advance in the life of the 
spirit is indicated in the following*’ ; 

>^:ll 

A sense of abandonment bred by indulgence seems to set 
the mind free from its specific fixations and impart to it a sense 
of placidity and a ‘translucidte soi-meme a soi-meme,’ described 
in the concrete imagery of Indian thinkers as ‘sky -like’, infinite 
free, placid and with no hidden recesses. 

The goal of attaining a mental life, single-dimensional 
undivided, restful and yet intensely conscious of itself, seems 
to have fascinated Hindu thinkers possessing filiation with 
many schools of philosophy. Consciousness, it was believed, 
is cast into bondage by the specified mental states and opera- 
tions. These arise through a tendency to division inherent 
in consciousness itself. Consciousness as a reality with inner 
divisions into various mental processes each describing its 
specific course in time, is very different from the single and 
undivided consciousness. The latter can, however, be re-gained 
through, a transformation of the consciousness that has divided 
itself into many states and processes. As the text says : — 

Mind glows when its states and processes cease, and when 
it is illumined by the sunshine of true knowledge just as the 
surya-Mnta jewel (the jewel of the sun-like glow) shines when 
touched by solar rays. 

The reason is given as follows : 

*■ Prajnopaya-vinilcaya-siddM, lY. 8. (Gaekwad Oriental Series, XhlV). 
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A transparent crystal is coloured by the hue of some other 
object. Mind (jewel-like) is coloured in the same manner by 
hue of its states and processes (halpand). The mind in reality 
is, however, uncreated, pure and without any blemish in it’s 
essential nature’’ : 

Many are the methods of such attainment recommended in the 
philosophical doctrines and mystic cults of different peoples 
and times. We are interested in this paper in the consideration 
of certain methods of discipline that adopt what has been 
described in the beginning of this paper as the Natural way 
or the sahaja way. The technic of this school is always anti- 
social and violates the moral sensibilities of all peoples of all 
times. Yet this trend of thought has sprang up sporadically 
in many periods and regions. The people who initiated this 
cult were not moral perverts. The theories that they enunciate 
often appear to be plausible and yet the consequences of these 
teachings and the fonnulation of the doctrines into rituals 
and actual practices, are most often revolting to the social 
and moral sentiments alike. 

Section 4 : The Underlying Ideas 

The ideas underlying the rituals, however, sound elo- 
quently reasonable. “A lump of iron thrown into water sinks 
to the bottom. The same thing when shaped into a vessel, 
can itself cross the stream and can also take others across. 
The mind may be shaped into a worthy vessel according to 
the rules of the way of wisdom. It frees itself as it enjoys its 
desires and also frees other® : 

II 

Hlwiq’TTrrf'i ii 

Enjoy the dictates of impulses, so runs the recommenda- 
tion, consecrating them in accordance with the rules of the 
.sahaja way. Your desires will not lead you into the bondage 
of the body and into sin* : 

HI w % TiH .'Hirat irfinpir; i 

^ op. cU., Eef. 1^ Vs. 92, 27, 28. 

• m, 40-41. 

•;iW,n8. , , , ,■ 
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This assurance is followed by recommendations for the 
fulfilment of desires very frequently in an anti-social form. 
One should pursue actions that one’s desires prompt behaviour 
should follow the lead of inclinations. This is the proper 
discipline for one who follows the mjra-ydna : he is sure to meet 
suffering otherwise. Eituals, fasting and the worship of gods 
with many shapes do not lead to spiritual success 

it 

fr ff ii 

The desires that seem to be stressed in actual practice 
are those mainly connected with food and sex. There are several 
reasons for the selections of these, (a) The primal impulses 
inhibit all other mental states. The mind consists of nothing 
but one or the other of these impulses. It becomes homo- 
geneous and thus partakes of the character of pure consciousness 
as much as possible. As a text says : 

When one fixates on objects of lust, anger, greed and that 
which causes mental bewilderment and diminishes his capacity 
of discriminative judgment, the residue is a pure awareness 
coloured by joy* : • . 

(b) A desire often carries with it a high charge of emotions. 
When man is keenly aware of these, the mind takes an introvert 
turn. The details of things and their relations are obliterated ; 
the course of action becomes precarious ; and the personality 
tends under such conditions to be enclosed within its own 
shell. One should think that the different mental states and 
all that they signify do not exist outside the physical personality.' 
Such thought, eliminates all discriminative functions. Cons- 
ciousness is, thus, free from all discrete operations and becomes 
a unity® : 

(c) Such a transformation which may be described as 
solipsistic occurs through a gradual course of practice. One 
such step in this direction is to cultivate sentiment of love for 

^ .Tfiana-siddhi f ; (Gaekwad Oriental Series, No. XUV), i. 85-86, 

: '> * Vijnlna-Bhairava, Vs. 101. 

; • m. Vs. 94. 
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certain persons exclusively on the mental plane and entirely 
dissociated from overt behaviour. A text says : One should 
cultivate the sentiment of love either for his own lady-love 
or for that of some one else exclusively on the mental plane. 
One should carry on all operations on tlie mental plane. The 
spiritual aspirant may reach out to success by this method^ : 

flrfcT ^ HT^: II 

Another text recommends that the entire sexual situation 
with all its details should be contemplated on the mental plane 
and the sense of pleasure arising in the course of this procedure 
should be attributed to the' ego® : 

There is a tlieological principle at the base of such practices. 
The divine realiliy expresses itself in all pure and spiritual 
planes of love. Buch love reflected in the mind of ordinary 
individuals assumes the character of sex-love. The human 
mind, therefore, may fi.nd its way back to the divine reality 
through certain transformations of sex-love. This idea is 
suggested by the following® : 

sItii 

srrPrrwt i 

w^rrfH II 

Section 5 : Anti-Social Pbactices 

The pmetices for the culture of the impulses that bring 
about a spiritual consequence often assume a grotesque and 
anti-social form. It is suggested that one who is orientated to 
the BodhiTConsciousness, the insight sought for by this school 
of Buddhism, should “eat dried red meat with alcohol”, a 
practice commonly deemed contrary to the precepts and reso- 
lutions of the Buddhist* : 

^ BoBe-Po.st-Oaitanya Sahajiya Cult— Quoted in p. 122. 

* Vijnana-Bhairavii; %. 

® Bralmia-Samhit3.v Vs. 4S. i ' ' 

* JfSSna-siddlu, 1. 12. 
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The same text proceeds to say : Eob others, tell lies 

and desire other people’s wives. The. same deeds that east 
men into hell for millions of yehrs may lead the spiritual aspirant 
to salvation. Such a person should be entirely free from con- 
siderations in regard to suitable objects of food, drink and sexual 
enjoyment^ : ’ 

'Rr^trTf'T fRtcT I 
t II 

^EjfnTT I 

'RJit II 

gvnf^g’: ii 

It is said in another text : One should think of himself 
as completely filled with the joy of eating and drinking. A 
contemplation of such a state induces a stability of mind and 
a feeling of joy. If one asks, says the commentator, how there 
can be any understanding of the ultimate nature of things in 
such a state, we should answer that concentration and mental 
stability are tlie ends to be aimed at. If these be achieved, 
there is success. Persons w-ho pursue these methods are 
called the followers of the Great Discipline, Mahao&rah or 
Vlrdedrah. ‘They are to be respected and not blamed’ 

' srfR qrrfrfcfRi5r?rT?rTiTRr5r#^Hra; i 
Nmq; ii® 

These general precepts are further specified in certain 
sex-practices of a hideous and disgusting nature. Incest and 
consorting with women of lowly origin are suggested : 

5R f^rsqrfir ii 

€#1 ' ffRRFit r" JTfJrfsR^THflTiT I 

?r3#f5yt?rTRt ^^fulfii 

firfejTTRJTR II* 

Section 6 : Interpbbtation op These Passages 

A word of caution is necessary in regard to these passages. 
It is quite true that writers of this cult often use a language 
^which contains a hidden meaning behind the manifest meaning 
which is often hideous. This manner of writing has been called 

. ^ imm-siddM, l. 14:, 15,, IS.; 

* Vijnana-Bhairava, 72 and Comm. 

® Prajfiopaya-vipi^aya-siddbi, V. 25. 

* Jnana-siddhi, I. 80, 82. 
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the SaiulhyabMsa or the twilight-language. It is possible to 
suggest that the ostensible meaning which refers to incest and 
other reprehensible sex-practices should not be accepted at 
their face value. 

I do not question the possibility suggested in this argu- 
ment. The vast Saliapya literature, however, contains many 
unmistakable references to sex-practices which, to say the least, 
signify illicit sex-relationship. This view is borne out by many 
of the Vaisnava texts though of no great authority. One 
of these supports the sexual approach to inner life, by the 
theory that all liting beings originate from sex which must 
contain within it the clue to the secret of reality. The sex- 
sentiment properly cultivated may, therefore, lead man back 
to the very heart of reality^. Such culture of sex must 
be in the media of two personalities which are “not easily ac- 
cessible to each other” {Miihodurlahhata) and be socially repre- 
hensible so that the personalities concerned become entirely 
dependent upon their mates and are thrown back upon their 
own resources®. Man ceases to live on the surface of .life 
and all the latent impulses of mind are integrated afresh for 
a new adjustment. 

Actual instances are cited of this method of approach 
and they leave no doubt in regard to the sexual significance 
of the descriptive terms which are sometimes treated as symbolic. 
Ramananda Raya, a great Vaisnava of Southern India, is said 
to have pursued a form of secret method of discipline. His 
practice seems to have been to seat two undraped maids on 
his two thighs, to enjoy mentally the joy of sex-emotions and 
yet to maintain a certain order of mental detachment.® 

A theory that may justify the use of sex-sentiments for 
spiritual purposes is suggested in the following account : The 
true nature of the Self and its relation to the Divine is revealed 
through the intimacies of love between Radha and Kri§na. 
Such a love is intensified through many alliances between 
the pair of lovers and the lady-friends of Radha, the sahUs. 
These latter alone can truly appreciate the depth of Radha’s 
love for Krisna, the Divine. , The true essence of Divine 
reality as a sense of overflowing love may, thus, be adequately 

^ E,asa-Kadamba — Kalika — A Sahajiya text in Benffali, ostensibly of the 
17th Century. .. 

* Eati-vilasa-paddhati— A SaJiajiya text in Bengali, ostensibly of the 

17th Century. * • 

® Easa-tattva-sara— A Sahajiya text Bengali, ostensibly of the 17th 
Century^ ' . > . 
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appreciated througli the sakhi-attitude. The sahJii does not 
aim at enjoying Kiisna directl;y ; she enjoys the many love- 
relations between itadha and Kiism^. A state of detachment 
in the midst of storms and stresses of love may in this 
manner be achieved when the devotee completely assumes the 
i/alc/w-persbnality. 

This cult of love, the doctrine that the divine can be 
approached through a transformation of sex-love, described 
by the Vaisnava as a super-naturalisation of Hhe natural’ thus 
implicates a dissociation of two selves, the self that enjoys 
and the self that appreciates the enjoyment. A super-ego, 
the ego that matures through tradition intellectual discipline 
and the concrete practices that instil into mind the holiness 
of the Eadha-Krisna conception, gradually becomes better- 
defined. The boundary between this ego that daily grows 
in holiness and. the ego that yields to the normal impulses of 
life, becomes sharply outlined. Thus arises the situation in 
which even the boiling passions precipitated by the stimulation 
of the basic biologic urges may be watched with equanimity 
by the other ego, the super-ego. This is a plausible psycho- 
logical account of the theory underlying this type of discipline. 

■ Section. 7 : An Estimate 

The cults described in the preceding pages aim at achieving 
three definable purposes. They aim at catharsis, so that the 
latent impulses and their filiations may appear on the surface' 
of life unhampered by the artificial codes of culture imposed 
by society. They aim at disruptions of the pattern of ideas, 
ideals and sentiments that weave round the personality — a 
sheath of egoism and oast a spell of a false sense of inner security, 
spiritual well-being and even vanity on the surface of conscious 
life. Finally, the cults aim at achieving a difficult integration 
of the many discordant strains of thoughts, feelings and impulses 
that convey the messages of infantile, archaic and even of the 
purely animal settlings of physical and mental life. The 
aim has an aroma of romance and here lies the strength of the 
appeal. At the same time, it is tremendously difficult for one 
to accomplish the task. Every inch of the way is fraught with 
serious uncertainties and grave spiritual risks. 

The account of the various cults and theories given above 
appear to be psychologically pla-usible. There is no reason 
to believe, however, that they Are anything more than merely 
plausible. It may be possible in rare instances to rouse the 

^ Caitanya-caritampta, Part H Cfi. 8 • ' 

49 - 
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animal impulses, to transform tbeni and to weld them together 
into a new order of personality. But then we must take into 
account of the other alternatives. The impulses may never 
be transformed and even if transformed in a certain manner, 
they may 'never be blended into a unitary personality. The 
individual may, thus, be spiritually left in the lurch, as a neurotic, 
if not as a degenerate. It is for these reasons that there is a 
deep suspicion among the Hindu ascetics about this method 
of discipline which is called the Fdwa-?rmrpa, the left-hand 
way. The practices of these spiritual “leftists” are said to be 
fraught with grave risks for the mental and moral personality. 
In spite of this fact, the “leftists” confidently assert : *, 

ii 

•O 'O ^ , 

If a person recites the name of God for millions of times 
without consorting with women other than one to whom he 
has a right, his effort is doomed to failure.*’ Fasting, anchorite 
practices and contemplation of gods possessing many arms do 
not lead to spiritual success.* 

It is evident that the method under consideration aims 
at getting away from the beaten tracks of spiritual discipline 
towards something that holds out the possibility of marshalling 
all the powerful impulses of life towards a fresh spiritual orien- 
tation. It fails, however, to size up the calibre of man’s body 
and mind ; it overestimates the capacity of ' the personality 
to stand strains, tensions and impacts of powerful animal 
impulses. It gives a high premium to the ability of human 
mind to maintain its balance and to steer clear of the many 
dangers that lie on the way to the attainment of moral and 
spiritual integration. 

The high way of the life of the spirit must be open to all. 
It must eliminate all dangers that normally threaten the weaker 
vessels. There are temptations that overwhelm the personahty 
even in the mundane settings of life. The' individual finds 
it difficult to overcome them even with the aid of many social 
and moral agencies. The lonely pilgrim on his God-ward 
journey may have the equipment only of faith and grace. A 
heavy load of animal impulses can but disturb the unison of 
life and impede its progress for whatever spiritual goal it may 
strive. 


‘ Bo^-op. (a{.,p. 121. * Jfiana-siddhi I. 86. 


SAHA JA-SAMADHI AND KHASAM BHAAA IN 
MEDIEVAL INDIA 

By 

Hazaeiprasad Dwivbdi, 

(Adhyiipaka, Vi^va-Bharati) 

Neither the word nor is unknown in the religious 
literature of India. But in later medieval we find new 

explanations put forward for the traditional terms^ and some 
of them have gone so far as to completely change their meaning. 
As the time went on even those traditional words w’hich were 
used by the earlier teachers were forgotten. ^Expounders of 
different schools interpreted the Sahaja-Bhava in different 
meanings and thus the conception of Sahaja-Samadhi reached 
a very high standard of perfection at the hands of Ivabir, the 
great medieval teacher. He has ridiculed the then-prevailing 
ideas of Kha-sama-Bhava and Gagana-Vasa of the Yogis. 
What he actually meant by these terms is being discussed m 
the following pages. 

It seems that in course of time the conception of Kha- 
sama-Bhava was completely forgotten and haphazardly inter- 
preted. Among the disciples of the great teachers of the middle 
ages there seems to exist a good deal of rivalry in describing 
the experience of samadhi of their respective teachers and in 
elaipiing superiority of such experience over those of their 
predecessors, the stainless one or the ffiTf, 

for instance, whose realisation was considered to be the highest 
achievement in the has undergone unthinkable change, 

later on, in the Kabir-Pantha. The Siva-Samhita (11.48) 
declares that “as long as knowledge does not arise about 
the stainless one, so long all things appear separate and many. 
The highest experience of the Yogi is to become one with 
and so Siva Samhita says that “when a person is free from the 
distinctive attribute, the ^Tif^s, then only he can s ay he is 
indivisible knowledge and pure unit-^sra’’®^'^^ 

(1.68). This is 'K (Kaulavali-Nirnaya, XXL p. 140) 

or the highest experience of a Hatha-Yogi. This has 

been reduced in Kabir-Pantha alniost to a position of the Devil 
whose only work is to entrap people in his ’TPnsrTW (Kabira- 
Mansura p. 9fi). Thus, 'in Kabir-Pantha it was claimed 
that Kabir only could‘ reach the highest stage and others could 
reach but a lower stage olaimitig that the same was the highest 
one. Later on, even Kabir had to receive the sanae treatment 
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at the hands of the disciples of the follower of rival schools of 
other teachers and his tenth Mukam was described as an inferior 
stage in Samadhi. Kabir himself mentions the ten Mukamas 
(Com. of Vi^vanatha Sinha, p. 264) or the stages of rnental 
concentration but he never suggests that his is the only highest 
experience and other great teachers did not reach that stage. 
He, however, ridicules the Kha-sama-Bhava, which was con- 
sidered to be the highest experience in the Sahajayani and 
Vajrayani Yogis. In the Padas of Saroj Vajra the word^ Kha- 
sama has occurred twice. At one place it is that 

is, In the Haraprasad Sastri edition, the Tika 

of on this stanza is missing, but at another place, he 

however, explains this word in the following way : cnsfT Htsfk 
H?f: I ^T: H HxIH 'TiV: 

Tr# ^fcT ffar JH^rcT II (Sahajamnaya Panjika, pp. 110-111). 
Apparently here thinks that Klia-sama-Bhava is identical 

with Sahaja-Bhava, the highest experience. 

The literal meaning of is sky-like or void-like. In 
the Natha cult we can get the same meaning in the word ’T'lfftTfi 
which we shall notice later on. In another of 
the commentator explains the very word as most brilliant 
experience (i.e. }. In (p. 54) how- 

ever, is used as an attribute of the highest experience. 
Thus it seems that these teachers used the term to denote their 
highest experience in Samadhi, the Sahaja-Bhava, where the 
Sadhaka neither feels the sense nor the egoistic seif — 

3rc«i f%^3r gfiwi". The Natha- Yogis call their highest 

experience of Samadhi as or a stage 

• whfere neither the existence nor the non-existence is felt. This 
also is the or the Sah'aja stage which is difficult 

to attain. The Buddhist mystics did not believe in the eternal 
existence of soul and so their or the highest experience 

in Samadhi is somewhat different from that of the Natha-Yogis, 
wlw believe in the eternal existence of arrPRT. I don’t know 
whether these Yogis ever used the word Kha-sama, but they 
have certainly used the word »r»Rt>Tir which is literally identical 
with that word. In airanu’ #11 quoted in the we 

find verses in which this word occurs thrice and the Sadhaka 
describes his identity with wflTH ; one of them is quoted below : 

; si ^ ^ wfitTHtsfiT u 

Now this much, is: certaiii that in the Buddhist mystics 
there was the Kha-sama-HiSya denoting the highest experience 
in Samadhi and the Natha-Yogis also used an identical term for 
their own experienoev - fioating in the current of Sfidhana 
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this word reached Kabir, another word having the same 
form and pronunciation also crossed the boundaries of this 
land coming from a completely different source. This was an 
Arabic word hhasam meaning a husband. So, Kabir came 
across the word having two different connotations : i.e., (1) 
€?riT or the highest experience of Kaya-Sadhana (2) or 
the husband. 

How, Kabir did not favour the idea of achieving the goal 
by mere Kaya-Sadhana. He was first a Bhakta, then anything 
else. After all, the stage of Bliss vtiich is experienced in course 
of different Asanas, Mudras and pranayamas is but a temporary 
feat. One can carry the inw to the or the ^ and 

thus can obtain, for the time being but the sri'iiTs return 

again from the highest chakra and then what happens ? The 
yogi comes again in the world of passions, because it is nothing 
but a physical attainment. As a matter of fact, Kabir asserts 
that and both are finite and so the combination of 
these two can never become infinite. This is a an 

immature samadlii. Ida, Pingala and even, Susumna are all 
but limited by time, space and causation. And hence the 
Sahaja-Bhava or the thtstIw ^ of the sadhaka through the 
Pranayama, etc., can never be a source of eternal joy, or of an 
art^ f^^FT which is beyond any expression and even beyond 
all attributes of existence and non-existence. In the 65th 
of his he has ridiculed the attempt of the Hatha Yogis 

to cheat the Hfwrw and has bitterly attacked the attempt 
to have the eternal Bliss without wfifcr or devotion. Thinking 
in this way he has shown the futility of This word, 

as we have already noticed, has come with a different meaning 
to Kabir. The idea of was not liked by him’ and so 
in his ?ri^s and q^s has been used to denote an inferior type 
of consort, the seducer, and not the beloved. The five senses 
were supposed to be the brides of some Eternal Being who were 
seduced by the khasama or wfliq; wiw but Sadguru, the good 
teacher, told them the truth and thus made them know their 
real Lord. 

vflft sr i 

WT?iir WR II 

Kabirdas would not prefer the contact of his mind with the 
Bather he would fasten it with the rope of love and 
would bring it there where its Lord dwells. 

sftTi mj(t cftfi ^ #fl i 

^ irrsft ii 

Showing the futility of Kabir sets forth his own conception 
of wfic. it is 5f5r ^rf^. The word ^rfsr also came to him 
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through tradition and was very commonly used in those days. 
This devoted the highest experience of EHiftr in the terminology 
of Buddhist Mystics as well as of the Natha- Yogis. In the 
(H. P. Sastri edition) and (^) have been 
used in many Padas to denote the highest experience (42-2 ; 
28-4-6) and sometimes only Hfsr (as in 9.4) to express the same 
idea. Some Padas have also (27-10). The 

is clearly interpreted by (Journal of the Depart- 

ment of letters, Vol. XXVIII, 1934, p. 13) as a state of hhtIw 
where the Sadhaka has no realisation of either the beginning, 
thepniddle, or the end ; either of or of ; either of the 
self or anything else : 

arr? nr 3 r?n nr nr? 71? qi nr;j srorrnr 1 
qrH nr? N7 qr? fqsqrnr 11 

The Sahajyanis declare four types of Ananda or bliss, i.e., 
qqq, qqir, fqrir and the highest being the Hi^r. Natha- 
Yogia too described their highest experience as 
(Kapila-Gita, quoted in Goraksa-siddhanta-sahgraha). Kabir 
has used this word frequently and often together with the word 
(Literally, =Void), another familiar word of the day. Now 
although this word was quite familiar in Yoga-literature, the 
Hatha-Yogis were conscious of the fact that this word might 
be confused with the same of the Budhist philosophers and so 
Sim-samhita (1.15) in the list of the leaders of human mind 
into delusion (?ftqi5qTqt|qifTqnr:) includes those who believe the world 
to be a current of consciousness and no material entity and 
also those who call 5 ^ or the void, as the greatest (1.12). 
Thus the of the Hatha-Yogis is not void and the same is 
true in case of Kabir too. ^ and Hfq either used separately 
or together means the highest realisation. Thus the Hatha- 
Yoga-Pradlpihd concludes with the following remark : 

“As long as the Prana does not enter and flow in the 
middle channel and the vindu does not become firm by the 
control of the movements of the Prana, as long as the mind 
does not assume that real thing which is (cf. 

qqqlqq) so long all the talk of knowledge and wisdom is merely 
a nonsensical babbling of a mad man.” qtrsfprrq in his snrrlq- 
^rraq (p. 9) ridicules the various conceptions of and 
declares that is that where mind is seen by the mind itself 
by the way of Sahaja-Samadhi. 

qq mm qq: qqmfq# q q4«r: 1 

Kabir proceeds further on . and warns against the frequent use 
and misunderstoo4 coiifeptioa of Sahaja ; ‘Every one speaks 
of but imfeed?|ti^der8tands that Sahaja is he who has 

abandoned the bbjcfets with the least effort on his part. 
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^ri^r ?r ^ i 

fsrq' ?r|t rrr?rqT ^ n 

Though later on, in Kabir’s own sect Sahaja-loha was considered 
to be the 9th of the ten Mukamas or the stages, Satya-loka 
being the tenth or the highest. Yet we have sufficient reasons 
to believe that Kabir declared ?i^3r ?wrr^ the highest ideal of 
a Bhakta. Thus he exclaims : 

“0 sadhu the simple union is the best. 

Since the day when I met with my Lord, there has been 
no end to the sport of our love. 

I shut not my eyes, I close not my ears, I do not mortify 
my body • 

I see with my eyes open and smile, and behold His beauty 
everywhere : 

I utter his name, and whatever I see, it reminds me of 
Him ; whatever I do, it becomes his worship. 

The rising and setting are one to me ; all contradictions 
are solved. 

Where I go, I move round Him. 

All I achieve is his service : 

Wlien I lie down I Me prostrate at His feet. 

He is the only adorable one to me : I have none other. 

My tongue has left off impure words, it sings His glory 
day and night. • ■ 

Whether I rise or sit down, I can never forget Him ; for 
the rhythm of His music beats in my ears. 

Kabir says: “My heart is frenzied, and I disclose in 
, my soul what is hidden. I am immersed in that 
one great bliss which transcends all pleasure and 
pam.” 

(Translation — ^Eabindranath Tagore) 

Such is the ?nTTf% of Kabir. He puts his realization 
of the Eternal Being in his own way : 

0 How may I ever express that secret word ? 

0 how can I say He is not like this, and He is like that ? 

If I say that he is within me, the universe is ashamed : 

If I say that he is without me, it is falsehood. 

He makes the inner and the outer worlds to be indivisibly 
one ; 

The conscious and the unconscious, both are His footstools. 

He is neither manifest nor hidden, He is neither revealed 
nor unrevealed : . , 

There are no words to- tel! that which He is. 

(Translation — ^Eabindranath Tagore) 



EADHAKEISHNAN, THE GEEAT EBGONCILER 

By 

Abwind U. Vasavada, 

Hindu University, Benares. 

Affirmation of religious experience as supreme is one of 
tlie important contributions of Eadhakrisbnan to the philo- 
sophic world. It is on the basis of this experience that he has 
attempted to bring about the reconciliation of the great civili- 
zations of the East and the West. The world is in travail to 
give birth to a new civilization, the body of which is already 
prepared but not the soul. The soul is the understanding of 
the great and good things in the two traditional outlooks of 
the Bast and the -West. 

To characterise broadly, the East is said to be absolutisitc 
in philosophy, subjective 'and individualistic in social outlook 
and world-negating in religion. While, the Western outlook 
is theistic in philosophy, objective and humanistic in society 
and world-affirming in religion. 

From the standfioint of philosophy, these views conflict 
with each other. The all-comprehensive, philosophic idea of 
the Absolute has no place for creation. It relegates the world 
and God to the realm of appearance and holds out the path of 
renunciation as the only way for perfection. While, according 
to devotional religion, God and the world are the sole realities, 
in which each individual Ijas unique place. The devotional 
religion holds out a positive path in which co-operation of every 
individual soul counts in the perfection of the world. These 
two views are not the exclusive characteristics of any two 
nations. Both in the Bast and the West, these views were 
held by thinkers at different times, but due to the long pursuit 
of objective sciences by the western thinkers humanism has 
become their predominant character. 

Radhakrishnan, in order to solve this conflict, goes to 
the basic religious or spiritual experience and shows how the 
philosophic idea of the Absolute and the devotional idea of a 
personal God are aspects of the same reality. 

In his opinionj^ the conflict and confusion between these 
views is due to our ignorance of the true meaning of spiritual 
life. It should be noted here, that for Eadliakrishnan religion 
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means spiritual life. He says that, we have wrongly identified 
religion with feelings and emotions, cults and rituals, belief 
and faith. Eeligion is none of these things, though each of 
these elements is present in it. 

In his Reign of Religion’, he has attempted to show that 
religion as dogma has been detrimental to the spirit of truth. 
Since its break with Absolute Idealism, philosophic thought in 
the West, has gradually declined towards materialism. Passing 
through Pragmatism, Critical Idealism, Neo-realism and cul- 
minating in the Dialectical Materialism, Western philosophy 
has graduall]^ broken all the spiritual ties. But the need of 
religion is not checked thereby ; it has tried to assert itself in 
affirming pseudo-religions like Humanism, Modernism and 
others. 

Eadhakrishnan points out that the need for religion or 
spiritual life is inherent in us and the discoveries of sciences 
have not dethroned the reality of God. Eeligion and the reality 
which it affirms are not mere imaginings of man. God is not a 
prujection of our wishes and desires. The desire for God is 
real in so far as it arises due to the impact of ’Ourselves with 
the world with which we form a whole. “There is” he says, 
“an affinity between the structure of the world and the mind 
of man. Our sense-perceptions, our logical concepts, our 
intuitive apprehensions are not forms superinduced on reality, 
but are determinate forms of reality itself.”* 

Secondly, sciences reveal a. greater organisation and the 
purposiveness of the advance in the world which can only be 
explained on the hypothesis of spirit which is both immanent 
and transcendent to it. 

Lastly, he argues that religious experience is a fact. There 
is a long tradition of mystics all over the world through all 
times, which cannot be set aside easily. There is no reason 
to doubt the veracity of mystics’ experiences when they describe 
it in different terms. Eeligious experience, like every other 
experience, is symbolic and is determined by the capacity and 
the attitude of the seeker. The scientific and the religious 
experience both stand on the same level. Just as the atomic 
structure in all its mathematical complexities does not reveal 
itself to a man who has not trained himself for it ; so also, God 
or the Absolute does not reveal itself to one who has not purified 
and disciplined himself to attain it. ■ ; 

^ AnIdedistViewofLife. S.IkidfiAhrishmn. (Eevised Cheap Ed.) p. 87. 

* Ibid. p. 333. 
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Constructively describing this experience, Eadhakrishnan 
says that spiritual life is neither a creaturely dependence nor 
is it identical with moral consciousness as Kant put it. It is 
not even a form of knowledge, though a metaphysical view of 
the universe is implied in all. religions. 

Positively, religion as spiritual "life is an independent 
functioning of mind, something unique and autonomous. It 
is, as he puts it, ‘the reaction of the whole man to the whole 
of reality.’ “We seek rehgious object with the totality of our 
faculties and energies. Such functioning of the whole man 
may be called spiritual life, as distinct from merely intellectual 
or moral or aesthetic activity or a combination of them.”^ 

“It is a condition of consciousness in which feelings are 
fused, ideas melt into one another boundaries broken and 
ordinary distinctions transcended.”® Spiritual experience is 
smtahsiddlia, svayamvedya and svayamprahdsa. 

We have glimpses of such experiences in the ecstasy of 
poetry, or the subordination of self or falhng in love to some 
higher ideal. We attain mystic bliss if we deepen any of these 
experiences. Indian sages have laid down a definite code of 
discipline through which we can make 'the fleeting intuitive 
experiences our permanent possession. Unless we lift our- 
selves above our petty desires and selfishnesses and purify 
ourselves, the light of spirit cannot dawn in us. 

The mystic or spiritual experience is inexpressible and 
ineffable and holds us in rapture such that we have no time 
and power to analyse it. Buk when it is gone, we are restless. 
We endeavour to recapture it in words. Thus, the very in- 
expressibility of the religious experience gives rise to the 
necessity of expressing and interpreting it. 

The mobility of spiritual experience gives rise to different 
interpretations which in turn to different creeds and cults. 
We want an all-inclusive Absolute to satisfy our sense of rest 
and fulfilment and posit God so that our desire for fellowship * 
with God may have satisfaction. God as person is the nearest 
and only satisfactory symbol which ' our logical mind can 
find to understand the highest. Thus, personality and imper- 
sonality are different interpretations of this basic experience. 
There is, as a matter of fact, no fundamental contradiction - 
‘between the philosophic idea of God as an all-embracing spirit 
and the devotional idea of a personal God who arouses in us 

^ An Idedist Vim of Lip, p, $8-9. ■ 

* im. p.92. 
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the specifically religious emotion.” “The difference between 
the Supreme as spirit and the Supreme as person is one of stand- 
point and not of essence ; between God as he is and God as he 
seems to us.” God is after all a symbol of the highest. “All 
rehgion is symbolic and symbohsm is excluded from religion 
only when religion itself perishes. Philosophers may quarrel 
about the Absolute and God and contend that the holy one 
who is worshipped is different from the Absolute which is a 
reality demonstrated by reason. But the religious conscious- 
ness has felt that the two are one. 

Such an understanding of the problem gives a very satis- 
factory metaphysical view. The Absolute is the total reality 
and God is the Absolute from the cosmic end, the consciousness 
that informs and sustains the world. God is the definition 
of one of the infinite possibilities of the Absolute. The world 
is not an illusion but a reality. For human beings, reaching 
the highest goal involves different stages. Each stage has 
its unique experience and value. • 

This view opens up a positive path to reach the highest . 
goal. According to this, self-denial is not the exclusive way. 
Though renunciation is necessary even there, it is renunciation 
with full consciousness of the participation in the scheme of 
the universe. It is renunciation which springs out of joy and 
satisfaction in the purpose of the world, and not as a flight 
from reality, The life of negation arises out of the same sense 
of reality as that of affirmation. Keality is approachable 
through both the ways. “The negative method which requires 
us to give up the creaturely, to divest ourselves of all qualities, 
push slowly out beyond all distinctions, reveals the inexpressible 
sanctity of the_ experience. This exaltation, this motionless 
concentration, this holy calm and deep serenity which like 
the state of deep sea at rest, reflecting heaven in its surface 
or in the image of the Bhagvad^ta ‘still as the flame in the 
windless place’ bathed as it were in an incomprehensible bright- 
ness (tejas) is hard to describe.”* 

“The negative path takes us to the spiritual consciousness, 
the silent witness which dissolves all forms and thought. But 
there is always the way of affirmation by which God-conscious 
man affirms that the great silent sea of infinity in whose 
mysterious embrace the individual loses his name and form, 
is also the over-mastering, aU-embracing life.”® “Withdrawal 

An Idealist View of Life p. 109;. : : - 

• Eastern Beligions and Western Thought. p..28. 
p.29. 
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is not the whole of religious tradition ; there is also participation 
and enjoyment.’”- There is “in the heart of asceticism a flame 
of spiritual joy which is the essence of religion.’”* The uniyerse 
is an organic whole tending towards perfection ; each individual 
soul is unique whose co-operation counts in the perfection of 
the world. Each is, thus, in real fellowship -with God. 

We shall, now, try to understand the relation of this 
spiritual experience -with devotional religion and philosophy. 
Devotional religion, as we have seen, is born of the haunting 
sense of otherness ; God which it reveals is an interpretation 
of the mobile spiritual experience. God is the supreme as He 
seems to us and not as He is. Thus, there is difference between 
these two experiences. One satisfies the whole of man while 
the other only a part of it. 

This issue leads uS to define the nature and-relation of 
different intuitions in the philosophy of Eadhakrishnan. It 
is, however, not possible to discuss this problem in detail. 
We shall mention only the general trend of his thought in this 
relation. 

According to him, there are philosophic, moral and aes- 
thetic intuitions each satisfying different aspects of human 
life and having Truth, Goodness and Beauty as their ideals. 
Each is distinct from the other and also from the religious 
intuition, which is not the combination of these three ideals 
but something more. He says that philosophic, aesthetic and 
moral are sides of our life, religion includes them all. Eeligious 
intuition is the satisfaction of the whole being. 

Similarly, while defining spiritual life, he says that it is 
distinct from merely intellectual or moral or aesthetic activity 
or a combination of them. “The spiritual sense, the instinct 
for the real is not satisfied -with anything less than the absolute 
and eternal,”® 

This may give one an impression that Eadhakrishnan 
gives a secondary value to all intuitions except the religious. 
We may, then, ask him what is the relation between these 
intuitions. Are they related as part to the whole ? If the 
philosophical and other intuitions reveal only partial truths 
how are they to be distinguished from other ways of knowing ? 
Secondly, it will then be necessary to have an independent 

^ An Idealid View 0 / Life, p, 114. 

• im. p-114. ■ 
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criterion to judge intuitions. It will mean that we have no 
certainty even in intuitive experience, hut this cannot he, as 
intuition is self -proved. 

But there is another trend of his thought which solves 
this difficulty. According to it, philosophy and devotional 
religion both lead us to the vision of the real. Philosophy is 
not merely an intellectual or speculative attempt to know the 
real. In the Beign of Beligion, he shows how the philosophic 
inquiry from the purely intellectual level gives us a pessimistic 
and dualistic view of the universe. Philosophy must transcend 
this limitation; thinking must he so intense that it may become 
a vision. He, therefore, remarks in the same book that philo- 
sophy is not merely conceptual or perceptual but intuitive. 

Similarly, religious need for personal God is a real need 
and the experience to which it leads us is Absolute from that 
standpoint. God is not an appearance as Vedanta affirms. 
He makes it very clear in his autobiographical essay in the 
Beligion in Transition. “God is the Absolute spirit, timeless 
and unchanging, from the cosmic or human end. He is the 
way in which the Absolute not only appears to and is known 
by us, but also the way in. which it works in the cosmic process . . 

. . God is not the figment of our minds. God is a real symbol 
of the Absolute in its relation to this specific possibility which 
is being actualised. He is not a distorted reflection of the 
Absolute but, as Leibnitz says, a phenomenon well founded 
in the reality.”^ 

Devotional religion and philosophy are thus different 
forms of spiritual life. One is' distinguishable from the other 
by angle of the approach or attitude towards the real. Spiritual 
life is one whole, it has no division in it. 

Beligion as spiritual life, thus, is the backbone of the 
philosophy of Eadhakrishnan, the most important concept 
which reconciles the two great traditional currents of thought. 

^Another such attempt is made by Sri Aurobindo in his 
Life Divine. According to him, the tendency to evolve cul- 
minates iu the stage of Superman. It is a stage of evolution 
in which the whole world, with certain exceptions reaches, 
perfection. The world does not vanish as in Advaitism. While 
according to Eadhakrishnan, God and the world lapse into the 
background of the Absolute when the world is perfected. Thus, 
Eadhakrishnan, ultimately remains an absolutist of the tradi? 
tional' Indian type. 


*' BeUgim in Transition, p, 40-1. 


AETHIPATTI: ITS LOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE 
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Students of modern developments of Western logic find 
the controversy between the Mimamsakas and the Naiyayikas 
about artJidpatti verbal and strange. They ask themselves : 
Are not the Mimamsakas inferring while they are using arthd- 
patti ? If they are, why do they object to calling it inference ? 
Fichte, Schelling and Hegel used dialectic, which operates by 
positing antitheses and syntheses, and yet they are said to 
deduce and infer. Kant used ,, the transcendental method, 
which is a method of postulation and yet he regards the three 
Ideas of Eeason as the final unconditioned major premises 
of prosyllogisms. And in many of the modern works of logic 
like those of Sigwart, Lotze, Bradley and Bosanquet, dialectic 
is treated as a form of inference along with other forms like 
imnqediate inferences, induction, and deduction. Many modern 
interpreters of Indian logic' have missed the significance of 
arthdpatti because the word inference has been set apart for 
translating the word anumdna. But arthdpatti is a form of 
thinking and so is inference like any other reflective form of 
thought. .And to avoid misunderstanding it seems better 
that future interpreters use the word syllogism and not inference 
for anumdna, and, as 'before, postulation for arthdpatti. In 
both anumdna and arthdpatti thought starts with some data 
and arrives at some conclusion. And as both are reflective 
processes of thought, one will not be wrong in calling them 
inferences . But if one says that arthdpatti is as much a syllogism 
as anumdna, the reader may hesitate to accept the verdict. 

I 

To the modern student of logic, therefore, the controversy 
between the Naiyayikas and. the Mimamsakas would turn out 
to be whether arthdpatti involves the same kind of thought 
process as syllogism. The former maintain that it does, the 
latter do not. To the Naiyayika inference is of three kinds, 
kemldnvayi, kevalavyatireki and anvayavyatireki.* That of 

^ N. K. Smith : Kant’s CiUiqm of Pure Eeason, p. 821. 

* Kd/rihamU, p. 789 (Balamanorama Press, Madras). 
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which the vydpti is obtained by the observation of the con- 
comitance only of the hetu and sadhya is called Jcemlanvayi ; 
for example, “The pot is nameable, because knowable”. The 
peculiarity of these syllogisms is that there is nothing m the 
world in which the hetu and the sadhya are not present. Hetu 
is the middle term and sadhya is the major. That where the 
vydpti is obtained by the observation of the concomitance of 
the absence of the sadhya ’with the absence of the hetu^ is called 
kevalavyatireki ; for example, “This is earth, because it has 
smell, that which is not earth has no smell.” That where the 
vydpti is obtained both ways is called anyayavyatireki ; for 
example, “the mountain contains fire, because there is smoke.” 
Most of every-day inferences are of this type. In this both 
the concomitance of smoke with fire, and of the absence of 
fire with that of smoke are, known. The Naiyayikas contend 
that arthdpatti is a kevalavyatireki syllogism. The classical 
example is : Devadatta who is living i^ not found in his house ; 
therefore he must be outside. The Mimamsakas say that the 
disappearance from the house of Devadatta becomes incom- 
patible with his being alive unless we posit or postulate his 
being outside the house. Thus our knowledge of his being 
outside the house is obtained by kalpand or postulation and 
not by anumand or syllogism. For anumdna is not possible 
without a major premises or vydpti but here w^e do not have it. 
The Naiyayikas say that though we do not have an anvaya- 
vydpti here, we do have a vyatirekavyapti, namely, “Living 
people not found outside cannot be absent from their houses.” 
Of course we do not have a vydpti like “Living people not found 
in their houses are to be found elsewhere.” 

The controversy between the two schools is so compli- 
cated and hair-splitting that we cannot follow it without much 
patience and perseverance. And to add to the difficulty of 
the . problem both schools are not' agreed among themselves, 
each holding two views of the problem. Some Mimaihsakas 
maintain that what directly produces the postulation is incom- 
patibility,® while the others hold that it is doubt.® Some 
Naiyayikas contend that EevalavyatireM by itself can lead 
us to the conclusion, ‘while the others say that it does its work 
only through anvayavydpti/" 

^ KariMmli, p. 790. Sddkyd^Mvavyapakaimm lidvahMvasya yadbhat^t. 

® Jagadisi Tika, p. 911 foil. (Ohowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Benares). 

» Ibid, p. 900 foU. 

* KariMmli, p. 794. 
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Those who hold that artMpatti is produced by doubt 
argue thus : Through astrology or otherwise it is decidedly 
known that Devadatta lives for a hundred years; but he is 
not seen in the house ; this absence produces doubt both as 
regards his hundre.d-year life and his living outside ; and to 
remove that doubt and to establish and ratify his hundred- 
year life his existence outside is postulated. In this inference 
Devadatta’s living is doubted ; from doubt we cannot get a 
vydpti ; and as there is no vydpti this inference cannot be syllog- 
ism. It may be objected that if doubt can lead to postulation 
then, when we see something in ‘the dark and doubt whether 
it is pillar or man, even this doubt must lead to postulation. 
The answer is that not all doubt ends in postulation ; only that 
produced by the factors above mentioned leads to it. That 
is, one alternative like the hundred year hfe of Devadatta must 
be an absolute truth; and the other like the expectation of 
him in his house and not outside must be a supposition ; when 
Devadatta is not perceived in his house there will be conflict 
between our expectation and our idea of his hundred year life, 
and the conflict will end in doubt. Such a doubt will lead us 
to postulation and not any other. To this again the objection 
is : If the two alternatives are equally strong, then where 
is the scope for postulation ? If there is scope, why postulate 
his existence outside and not his death in the house ? If, on 
the other hand, it is said that the two alternatives are not 
equally strong, then there is no place for doubt. An ordinary 
vyatireki syllogism can establish the conclusion. Its form would 
be : Devadatta lives outside, because he is living but not 
found in his house ; whoever is not so cannot be living and yet 
be absent from the house. Further, absence from the house 
cannot produce both doubt and postulation, for what produces 
doubt cannot itself lead to postulation. To this objection 
also the Mimamsaka is ready with an answer : The two alter- 
natives are contradictories, which cannot both be true and both 
be false and of which one at least must be true. If we pos- 
tulate Devadatta’s existence outside then one alternative, his 
absence outside and existence inside, is negated but not his hun- 
dred year life. But if we postulate his death in the house then 
both his absence outside and his hundred year life will be negated 
—which is absurd. (The reader should note that, because 
of Devadatta’s absence from the house, his hundred year life 
on the one hand and his absence outside and existence in the 
house on the other become cpptradicctories as only one of them 
can be true). 

This kind of aHhapattiia which doubt is the haraipa the 
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Naiyayikas try to include in their sdwanyaiodrsJtta syllogisms. 
Gautama in his Nydyasutra divided syllogisms into three kinds, 
purvavat, seshavdt and sdmdnyatodrishta.^ The first is the 
inference of the effect from the cause, the second the inference 
of the cause ‘from the effect, and the third is the inference of 
the unseen from perception in general. The examples of the 
first two are quite common ; the example of the third is the 
movement of the sun who in the mornings is seen in the east and 
evenings in the west." His movement, the Naiyayikas say, is 
invisible and is to be inferred from his existence at two different 
places. 

To the above argument of the Mimamsakas the Naiyayika 
answers : Of the two alternatives one is certainly to be denied. 
The argument that Devadatta’s death negates both alternatives 
while his existence outside negates only one is only a tarka, 
which is another way of saying ; If Devadatta were dead his 
would not have been a hundred year life. With the help of 
such tarka the sdmdnyatodrshta syllogism negates one of the 
alternatives by having in view the idea of death, which would 
be true if Devadatta does not exist outside. To this the Mimani- 
saka replies : If his existence outside is not known at all, 
then living Devadatta must be taken to be present in the house 
only. And if the result of our syllogism is to be the negation 
of one of the opposing alternatives, it would be impossible 
without knowing beforehand Devadatta’s existence outside, 
which must have been possible only through arihdpatti.^ 

It is somewhat difficult to follow this argument. How- 
ever, it may be expressed thus : Is the existence outside to 
be inferred from the absence in the house or is the absence in 
the house to be inferred from the existence outside ? First, 
we st&,rt with the idea that Devadatta is in his house ; we do 
not find him and suspect that he is dead. But his death con- 
flicts with his hundred year life guaranteed by astrology. So 
his death has to be denied. But what is the basis of the nega- 
tion ? Only his existence outside. Hence without the know- 
ledge of his existence outside one of the alternatives cannot 
be negated. But how to” obtain that knowledge ? Gan it be 
obtained simply from the absence of Devadatta from the house ? 

^ Nyayasutras vith Vatsyayana’s Bhashya and Visvanatha’s Vfii, p. 28. 
(Chowkhamba Sanscrit Series). 

* These three are variously interpreted by the commentators. I am 
here taking a view of Vatsyayana. Udyotakara, for instance, does not accept 
it. See his Nyayavartiham, p. 49. (Ohowkamba SansOrit Series), 

* Jdgadm Tika, p. 902. ■ 
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No. For Devadatta might have been dead also. So unless 
our doubt that Devadatta is dead is removed, we cannot infer 
his existence outside ; but that doubt is removed only when 
we know his existence outside. The Mimamsaka says that 
Devadatta’s existence outside is known through arthapatti 
and this knowledge negates the possibility of his death ; and 
he contends that the Naiyayikas cannot say this because, 
according to him, Devadatta’s existence outside cannot be 
known unless it is decided that he is not dead. Indeed, the 
Naiyayika says that his decision is obtained through tar’ka, 
and that ordinary syllogism assisted by this tarha gives the 
conclusion that Devadatta exists outside. His sdmdnyatodrshta 
syllogism would be of the following form : Devadatta is either 
dead or living, because he is art organism like me. Now tarha 
comes to help this syllogism : If he were dead his would not 
have been a hundred year life and both the alternatives referred 
to above would be denied. Then the conclusion is : Deva- 
datta who must be either living or dead, when he cannot be 
dead, must be living outside. The Naiyayikas contend that 
iarka does not assist doubt because it would not be economical 
{Idghava) to assume that it assists the sdmdnyatodrshta syllogism 
rather than doubt, for doubt is not a pramdna^ 

Some of the later Mimamsakas therefore hold that arthd- ' 
patti is produced not by doubt, but by incompatibility, and 
that it is a postulate to remove that incompatibility. Deva- 
datta is living ; he is absent from his house ; his absence is 
incompatible with his long life ; to remove the, incompatibility 
his existence outside has to be postulated. One may here 
try to frame a syllogism. Devadatta exists outside, because 
though absent from the house he is living, just as a pot which 
is not destroyed but absent from the house must be found 
elsewhere ; or because any existent thing, if not found in one 
place, must be found in another, just as I, standing in the middle 
of the room, am absent from its comer. But this does not 
refute arthdpatti as a separate form of inference, because our 
knowledge of Devadatta’s existence outside can be obtained 
even’ when we are ignorant of the concomitance between the 
middle and the major terms. Sdmdnyatodrshtavydpti cannot 
be accepted because there can be no vydpti of that type. 

The Naiyayika says : What is anupapatti or incompati- 
bility ? Incompatibility exists when there is no absence of 
hetu wherever- there is absence of sddhya. Hence there is no 
need of a separate pramdya called arthdpaUi. The Mimamsakas 

^ Jagadm TIM p. 90St 
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reply : Syllogism is possible only when we have vydptapaksha- 
dAiarmatdjndna, that is when we are able to subsume the minor 
term under the middle. But here there is no major premiss, 
and so no middle term. It may be said that with the help of 
the ^j/af'irefca'yi/dpjSi the minor can give the conclusion. But 
the Naiyayikas themselves say that vyatirekmydpti is of no 
use in a kemldnvayi isdeienoe, and instead of having so many 
forms of vydpti, it would be economical {Idghava) to have only 
one which asserts the direct concomitance {sddhyavydpyatvam 
of hetu and sddhya. Moreover, the absence of Devadatta is 
found in the room, and how can the Jietu of his presence be 
elsewhere ? For the rule is that the hetu and the sddhya should 
have the same locus {samanddhihamnya). It may be said 
that this objection holds only if the room is the anuyogi or the 
locus of the absence is taken as the hetu, but not if the pratiyogi 
or the counterpart of the absence is the hetu. The pratiyogi 
here is Devadatta, and he exists elsewhere. Thus he is the 
sdmdnddhiharana of his absence and elsewhere existence. But 
Devadatta is not perceived, while his absence is perceived ; 
and so lihgajTidna or knowdedge of the middle is not possible 
and there would be no occasion for a syllogism. Ifurther, 
the Naiyayikas insist upon trliyalihgapardviarsa.'^ But it is 
impossible unless Devadatta is perceived. 

But the Naiyayikas say that even trtiyalihgapardmarm 
is possible through memory. As a matter of fact, the absence 
of Devadatta in the house is related to both the house and 
Devadatta. Hence Devadatta is brought before mind, which 
can treat him as the pahsa having a vydptivmstalihga, that 
is, as the minor subsumed under the middle. Hence even the 
arthdpatti produced by anupapatti is only a syllogism of the 
sdmdnyatodrshta type. 

There are some Naiyayikas who interpret sdmdnyatodrshta 
as anvayavyatirehi and seshamt as vyatireM.’^ And according 
to the Mimamsakas arthdpatti is again of two kinds, srutdrthd- 
patti and drshtdrthdpatti. The postulation of mdyd or mithydtva 
of the serpent seen in a rope, because it would be contradictory 
to call it real after the judgment. ‘It is a rope’, is made, and 
again because it would be contradictory to call it unreal when • 
we saw an objective snake, is arthdpatti. Srutdrthdpatti is 
again of two kinds, abMdhdndnupdpaiti and ahhidheydnupapatti. 

*■ The first Imgaparamarsa is when we say vahniman dhumat ; the second 
when we say yatra dhumah taka vcdimh; and the third when we say 
■vahnivydptadhumavan ayam paroatah. 

• See Nydyadarianam with ViSyaaatha’s Vrtti, 1, 1 , 5. 
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When some one says, “Door”, as the word by itself cannot 
give definite meaning, we complete the sentence by adding 
the word “shut.” This is, we postulate what should have been 
uttered. When it is said, “One desirous of heaven should 
perform jyotistoma sacrifice”, as we do not understand how 
the saori&e performed now can bear fruit several years after- 
wards, we postulate what is called apurva, through which the 
effect is produced. The ancient Hindus believed that sacrifices 
existed in a subtle form called apurva till the time when they 
could produce their effect. To the sttident of logic these dis- 
tinctions are not of logical importance the thought structure 
in all is the same. 

II ' 

It can easily be seen that the controversy between the 
Naiyayikas and the Mimanasakas hinges upon the problem 
whether Devadatta’s existence outside is obtained as a postulate 
Qcalpand) or as a conclusion drawn from a major premiss (vydpti). 
If it can be definitely shown that it can be derived from vydpti, 
the Mimainsaka position would become untenable. Let us 
examine. 

In refuting the view that a/rthdpatti is postulation produced 
by doubt the Naiyayikas have said that the sdmdnyatodrshta 
produces the same result when aided by tarha, Sarndnyatodrslita 
unaided by tarka produces only a disjunction like “Devadatta 
is either dead or living”; which results only in doubt. But 
with the help of tarha it produces the definite knowledge of 
Devadatta’s existence outside.’’ But what is tarha ? Gautama 
defines it as a reasoning to know the truth when there is doubt.® 
' It is a reductio ad absurdum. It is attribution of Jietvabhdva 
by supposing sddhydbMva. For the classical example, the 
mountain contains fire because there is smoke, the tarha would 
be of the form, if it does not contain fire there would have been 
no smoke. The Naiyayikas do not treat tarha as a separate 
pramdm or even as a form of syllogism {anumdna) but only 
as' an aid to vydpti. 

But how is this tarha different from what we call vyati- 
rehavydpti’? The latter is the concomitance of the sddhyd- 
bMva with the heivabMva. But tarha also runs : Had there 
been sddhydbhdva there would have been hetvabhdva. Indeed, 

, ‘ Jaga^, p. 904. ^ 

* NyayadarSma I, i, 40. AvijfIStataMve hSranopavailUdh taUva- 
jgdmr&miiSias ioricai. ‘ ' 
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there is difference between the two modes of expression. When 
expressed as a. vydpti there is an ‘is’, and when expressed as a 
tarka there is a ‘would have been.’_ But ‘would have been’ 
is based upon ‘is’. It is not even an implication of ‘is’, though 
we may say that it is an application. It is just an immediate 
inference, the contrapositive of the on^&l anvayavydpti. The 
contrapositive of “AH S is P” is “All not-P is not-S”; thus the 
contrapositive of “Wherever there is smoke there is fire” is 
“Wherever there is absence of fire there is absence of smoke”. 
Tarka in the classical amayavyatireka example would be : 
If there is no fire there would not have been smoke ; but there 
is smoke; (and the Naiyayikas continue) hence this smoke 
must have been without cause and eternal (nitya). 

The Naiyayika does not seem jio pr(^ed further ; if he 
does there would be difficulties. Supposing the question is 
asked : What is the harm if smoke is without a cause and 
eternal? He would have to say that it conflicts with what 
we see. If it does, the conclusion would be : There is fire. 
Now, if the conclusion can be obtained through tarka itself, 
the latter must be treated as a pramdna or it itself would be 
inference. If, on the other hand, he answers that if the smoke 
is eternal the. law of causality would be violated he would be 
holding the view that inference is possible only when the hetu 
and the sadhya are causally related. But even for anvaya- 
vyatireki inference there are instances where the two are not 
casually related but yet are concomitant. The example of 
European logic. All men are organisms, Socrates is a man, 
and therefore he is an organism, is of that kind. Here the 
tarka would be, if Socrates were not mortal he would not have 
been a man ; but man and organism are not causally related. 

The Naiyayika is not at all ftrepared to treat tarka as a 
form of inference. Udyotakara discusses the point.*' He 
anticipates the objection that tarka is anumdna as it is dependent 
upon the memory of the concomitance between hetu and sadhya. 
But he replies thkt anumdna is possible when we have a dharma 
and a dharmi ; when we have a dharml alone only tarka is 
possible. Supposing we see something in a distance or in 
dusk and say : It i? a pillar or man. Then we see a horse 
nearby ; and as horses imply riders, we conclude that it is a 
man. Here the horse is not a, dharma or property of man, 
from which we could have inferred the man. "^^at the tarka 
does here is the negation of -ihe alternative- piUar. But this 
argument of Udyotakara is obviously lame. For unless we 

* NySyaoS/rUham, p. 142. (Obowkhamba Sanscrit Series, Benares). 
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are sure that it is man -we.cannot negate that it is a pillar. But 
how could we have got that knowledge ? Only with the help 
of the horse through tarha. It is immaterial whether the hetu 
is a property {clharma) or cause Qtarana) or some other kind 
of mark or sign. If it cannot give us the sddhya that it is man 
the possibility of being a pillar can never be negated. Further, 
when Gautama used the word Mranopapattitah in the sutra 
he means that tarfeu works with the law of causality, and an 
effect can be tak-en as the dharnta of the cause. 

If then through tarha alone it is possible to get the con- 
clusion, if it is little different from vyatwehavydpti, and if it 
can be used only in anvayavyatireM and kevalavyatireM inferences 
and not in hevalanvaya, is there sufficient reason to separate 
tarha and vyatireh^dpti and treat the former as only an aid 
in establishing the latter by removing vyabliicdraiankd or the 
doubt that the hetu may be present where the sddhya is absent ? 
The vydpti which is common to both vyatireki and anvaya- 
vyatireki as given by Vi^vanatha is the absence of hetu wherever 
there is absence of sddhya.^ But the form of tarka is : If 
there is no sddhya there would have been no hetu. One may 
say that as accepted by the later Naiyayikas it is not exactly 
of this form. Then it would be : If no sddhya then the hetu 
would not have been produced by it. We have already exa- 
mined this form a little above ; and we may add that even 
if it is of this form the meaning is the same, for that the hetu 
would not have been produced may mean also that there would 
not have been the hetu. Hence it is obvious that tarka is logi- 
cally, though not always grammatically the same as vyatireka- 
vydpti. 

All Naiyayikas believe that tarka is not an inference but 
only an aid. Curiously enough there are some among them 
who believe that kevalavyatireki by itself cannot lead to the 
conclusion but only by producing the anvayavydpti. Then, 
we may say, as anvayavydpti is the only vydpti, kevalavyatireki 
is only an aid in obtaining it. This line of thinking also supports 
our contention that tarka and kevalavyatireki are not essentially 
different. Eayanarasimha, in his Prahhd, a commentary on 
Muktdvali, refers to the view of Acarya, who is probably 
Udayana,® according to which sdmdnddhikaranya of hetu and 
sddhya is essential for all vydpti and so kevalavyatireki would 
be that vydpti which is produced by the knowledge of vyatireka- 
vydpti unaccompanied by the toowledge of anvayavydpti.^ ' 

KOnSIcamM, p. *4^. . 
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That is, hemlanvayi is that vydpti which is produced by the 
sahacdrajndna or the knowledge of the concomitance of the 
hetu and sddhya ; hemlavyatirehi is what is already defined ; 
and anvayavyatireki is the vyapti produced by the. knowledge 
of both types of concomitance. Kemlavyatireki by itself is 
no vyapti."^ We find thus that what Udyotakara says against 
tarka is practically s&id hj Vdajana ag&mst kevalavyatireki. 
The author of also accepts this view, and even 

goes further to give the vyatireki an awna|/i meaning by some 
twisting. accordiug to him, may be interpreted as 

the concomitance of the Jietu, which is the negation of the nega- 
tion of the hetu whose negation is present wherever the negation 
of sddhya is present, with the negation of the negation of the 
sddhya.^ This vydpti which is really an anvayi is obtained 
{gamy a) by the vyatireki inherent in it. It is quite apparent 
that the definition is tortured. However, the feeling is there 
that the anvayi alone is the true vydpti. 

We have so far tried to show that tarka and vyatireka- 
vydpti are not essentially different. Then why do all the Naiya- 
yikas object to accepting that tarka is an inference ? And 
why do some at least hesitate to say that the vyatirekavydpti 
by itself can produce the conclusion ? The argument advanced 
against tarka, as we have already seen, is that it does not involve 
the relation between the linga and lingi or hetu and sddhya. 
And what is the argument against the vyatireki ? It is practi- 
cally the same, namely, the concomitance between the hetu 
and the sddhya is expressed by the anvayi and not by the vyati- 
reki. But we have already pointed out that it is not necessary 
for the hetu to be a dharma or property of the sddhya; it is 
enough if the former is a sign or something that goes invariably 
with the latter. Yet both tarka and vyatireki cannot give the 
conclusion as syllogisms by themselves. Both presuppose 
anvayavydpti. This defect has been noticed by Sriharsa,® 
who says that tarka is based upon vyd,pti, and if the vydpti is 
in need of the support of the same tarka there would be the 
fallacy of anyonydsraya (mutual dependence) and, we may add, 
if of another tarka infinite regress {anavasthd). For how can 
I know that dhumdbhava or the negation of smoke is the vydpaka 
(distributed over) vahnyabhdva or the negation of fire ? Or 
to put it in simpler language, when can I know that smoke 

^ Op, eii, .3 

® Jagadlsl Tlhd p. 844. 
sadhanena sddhydlMmlhdvasya sadhyasya sddJianat 

® KhandanahhandkMdya, p* 62S 
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cannot be found unless there is fire ? Only when and after 
I know that wherever there is smoke there is fire. If there 
is any doubt about this positive vydpti, I can never be sure 
of the vyatireki, for I still doubt whether there might not be 
smoke in the absence of fire. It is of no avail to bring in the 
concept of causality. For so long as this doubt lasts one can- 
not be sure of the causal relation between fire and smoke, and 
one begins to question the causal relation itself. And taking 
the example of Western logic, unless I am sure that all men are 
mortals I can never be sure that non-mortals are non-men, 
and the latter can never help me in establishing the former. 

It may probably be said that though in these examples 
the vyatireki is dependent on the anvayi it is not so in all. When 
we infer dtmd or soul from iccJid or desire, dkdsa or ether from 
• sabda or sound, and prihvi or earth from gandha or smell, we do 
not have an anvaydvydpti. We cannot say wherever there is 
desire there is dtmd, because their concomitance or co-existence 
is not perceived and what the inference wants to establish is 
the reality itself of dtmd. This inference arises when we ques- 
tion whether there is an entity called dtmd at all. In such insta- 
nces, it may be said, vyatireki or tarka is absolutely necessary. 

In answer it must at first be pointed out that those Naiya- 
yikas who hold that kevalavyatireki operates through anvayi 
have to say that in these instances the vyatireki can operate 
through itself or that these inferences are not syllogisms. But 
no Naiyayika seems to be prepared to accept the latter alter- 
native. They invent some interpretation like that offered 
by the author of Cintdmani and referred to above, which is 
really the vyatireki of vyatireki. But the objection against 
that would be that unless we know beforehand the anvayi, 
the vyatireki of its vyatireki cannot give us a knowledge of it. 
It would be like saying that though one has not seen an elephant 
he can get a knowledge of it from the negation of the negation 
of it. That the idea is absurd can be easily shown. If we 
do not know what an elephant is, how can we say, when a horse 
for instance is shown, that it is not an elephant ? Again, only 
when we see the. elephant can we negate the negation of the 
elephant. 

And now, how is the former alternative to be defended ? 
If the inference is a syllogism the vyatirekavydpti would be : 
Whatever is not dtmd is without icchd. But in the form of tarka, 
it would be : Icchd would have been present even in what is 
not dtrm. But the question would be asked : How is the vydpti 
obtained ? Is it true ? Is the doubt of its falsity to be removed 
by tarka ? And what would that tarka be ? The vyatireki of 
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the vyatireki would be : That which is not without icchd is not 
andtmd or that which has wcM is atvid. Put in the form of 
tarka, it is : That which is not without icchd would have been 
andtmd or that which has icchd would not have been dtmd. 
But then this tarka is not helping to prove the conclusion but 
is assuming its truth. It is an undisguised petitio principii. 

We may examine the position with less technicality. 
The vyatirekavydpti is : That which is not dimd is without 
icchd. But how can we know what is not dfwi if we do not 
already know what is dtmd ? It, is not enough to know earth 
as earth, water as water and so forth ; we have to know them 
as not-dtmds ; and this knowledge is impossible unless we know 
what dtmd is. But dtmd is exactly what we do not know as 
yet ; and the inference is made to establish its reality for us. 
The vyatirekavydpti would be true only if the sddhya is already 
established (siddha) ; and the sddhya would be s^ha only if 
the vyatirekavydpti is true. This mutual dependence completely 
undermines the validity of the vyatirekdnumdna. 

In Western logic we find the charge petitio praincipii 
brought against every syllogism. In the syllogism, All men 
are mortal, Socrates is a man, therefore Socrates is mortal, 
it is said, the major premise cannot be true unless the conclusion 
is true and therefore assumes the truth of the conclusion. Some 
modern logicians have attempted to defend the syllogism 
against this charge. We need not take sides with either party 
here. But it should be noted that this objection is different 
from the one we bring against kevalavyatireki. , Our contention 
is that this is not a syllogism at all, because it lacks the major 
premise. Vyatirekavydpti cannot be formed unless we have 
an anvayavydpti ; that is, the former would be without a basis 
if the latter is not already known. 

Our objection holds good even in the classical example 
of Devadatta, which is interpreted as a syllogism by the Naiya- 
yikas. The vyatirekavydpti is somewhat differently ^ven in 
different works. As given by Vi^vanatha and elaborated by 
Eayanarasimha in his Prahhd*' it is : Every living being lives 
either in his house or outside, because he is Hving ; one who is 
not either in his house or outside is not living. Then, every 
living being who is not in his house must be outside ; Devadatta 
is such a one ; therefore he ip living outside.* This inference 

*• Kdrikavali, p. 796. f : 

* Here I am not using the Naiya 3 rika fotm of syllogism with five steps, 
as it makes the presentation appear more complicated. Also, I am not giving 
the arguments in exactly the same form in which they are ^ven by the 
commentators, for the English sentence would then becdme too involv^* 
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really consists of two syllogism. The major of the latter has 
the appearance of the anvayi, the former is obviously a vyatirehi. 
We Imve already seen a slightly different form in the discussion 
of samsayakdranaka arthdpatti. There the Naiyayika starts 
with the same form of disjunction, negates one of the alter- 
natives through tarka, then frames an anvayavyapti.'^ Even 
the ordinary inference of fire from smoke may be expressed 
in this form : ,The mountain either contahis or does not contain 
fire ; if it does not contain fire there would have been no smoke. 
So the latter alternative is negated. Next, any mountain 
which is subject to these alternatives and has smoke must 
contain fire ; this is such a mountain ; hence it contains fire. 
In the first interpretation which belongs to the later Nyaya 
vyatirekdnumdna leads to amyavi. In the second which belongs, 
to the earlier schools sdmanyatodrslita with the help of tarka 
leads to amayi. If we examine the logical structure of the 
arguments we find they are the same. But to those who hold 
that the vyatireki by itself can lead to the conclusion, it need 
not lead to the anvayavydpti. It would be : Living Devadatta 
if he is not in his house, must be outside ; for one who is not 
outside and not in his house cannot be living. It is like the 
inference : The element earth is different from the others, 
because it possesses smell ; for whatever is not different from 
the other elements does not possess smell. But whatever be 
the form of the argument, our objection against tarka and 
vyatireki holds. ■ 

III 

There seems to be a tendency among some recent inter- 
preters of this argument to call it a disjunctive syllogism. The 
first two interpretations of the Naiyayikas may be treated as 
disjunctions ;■ but it is, doubtful whether the last can be so 
treated. Even regarding the first two, there is an important 
point. The alternative negated is not directly negated but 
only through tarka or vyatirekavydpti. If I go to see Devadatta 
after ten years and do not find him in his house, I cannot jump 
immediately to the conclusion that he is living outside ; he 
might be dead. And because the idea of his death conflicts 
with that of his hundred year life, which cannot be denied, 
we infer his existence outside. But his death is denied only 
through tarlm or vyatireki. And we have shown that tarka 
or vyatireki is no syllogism. 

whkt the NaiySyikas 
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say, is it not possible to have a disjunctive syllogism here ? 
Can we not give this interpretation independently ? One may 
give an independent interpretation. But one must see also 
that the two alternatives cannot be obtained unless the doubt 
of death is removed. If I have the disjunction, Devadatta 
is either in his house or outside, and negate the first alternative 
I get the second. But as it is, the second alternative is not 
known ; and if it is known there is no need of the syllogism. 
For we already ‘know what we want to know. It may perhaps 
be said that the disjunction can be inferred from the example 
of a pot, as the Naiyayikas do. Living Devadatta must be 
in his house or outside like the pot which is not destroyed is 
either in the house or outside. But how does one get the Imow- 
' ledge about the pot ? Prom the observation of some other 
thing? And of this? From a fourth thing? But do we 
get our vyapti like this ? There is the more fundamental 
question : How can we know that an existent thing not found 
in one place can be found in another ? Unless this is known- 
there can be no vydpti for the Naiyayikas, and without a vyapti 
there is no syllogism, either disjunctive or categorical. That 
is why the Mhnanasakas say that Devadatta’s existence can 
be inferred even v?hen we do not have a vydpti. When there 
is a vydpti we of course have a syllogism. But when there is 
none too we have inference, which the Mimarhsakas call arthd- 
patti. But when there is none the Naiyayikas can have no- 
inference, for inference according to them is only syllogisni, 
which can never work without a vydpti. {Upamdna as analogy 
may be called an inference, but one can easily see that the 
present inference is not an upamdna). It is in order to have a 
vydpti that some of them take tarha or vyatireha as aids. But 
as we have shown, they cannot be aids because they depend 
on the^ vydpti which they want to establish. And this defect 
we pointed out even in the view that vyati/reki can give the 
conclusion by itself. If through arthdpatti it is possible to have 
the conclusion without having recourse to vydpti, it would be 
illogical to resort to the latter. It would be like framing a major 
premise for the inference, A is to the right of B, B is to the right- 
of 0, and so A is to the right of C. After we know that Deva- 
'datta is outside, if we still want to infer it, our thinking- would 
be like the inference from the perceptual judgment, It is red, 
which would be of the form : It is either red or not-red ; if 
it is not red, then it will have to be both red and not-red, 
which is absurd ; therefore it .is red.-- ‘ 

We may add therefore that even if we are sure that Deva- 
datta is not dead, there is a need of some thought process, which 
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cannot be syllogism, to infer his existence outside. At a certain 
stage of mental development all know that things not dead 
or destroyed, if they do not exist in the house, must exist outside. 
But before that stage when the outside existence of things is 
inferred, it can only be through arthdpatti. As a matter of 
fact, examples like this are not typical. At the stage of mental 
development when we. can discuss logic such examples appear 
to be no postulations. One may ask : Is it not quite an ordi- 
nary fact that existent things not seen in one place must be 
found in another? The significance of arifidpatti is seen only 
when we have typical postulation. And postulation cannot 
be turned into syllogism. The Naiyayika inference of dtmd 
from icchd is a better example. Here the existence of dtmd 
is postulated, the reality of which may be doubted. But the ‘ 
vydpti, yannaivam tannaimm or that which is no dtmd has no 
icchd is meaningless. For how do we know what is not 
dtmd when we have not yet known what dtmd is ? So there 
is here really no vydpti. Yet one may ask onself : Can I attri-. 
bute icchd to the earth ? No. To the element water? 
No. Then after all the known dravyas are exhausted we might 
say : There might be another dravya which we may call dtmd. 
But this type of thinking is simple postulation and not syllogism. 
One may frame a syllogism if one likes after the dtmd is postu- 
lated. But first, it is unnecessary ; and secondly, when though 
a particular form of thinking we can obtain a conclusion without 
vydpti, we have to recognise its speciality. To refute the 
Mimarhsaka position it is incumbent on the Naiyayika to prove 
that there can be no inference, not-'merely no syllogism, without 
vydpti. This he cannot. But the Mimamsaka, whose burden 
it is to show that there are inferences without vydpti, has proved 
his case. 

Another, typical example is the Advaitin’s concept of 
mdyd or illusion. The serpent seen in the rope does not belong 
to what is called objective reality. Nor is it merely an imaginary 
subjective idea. Therefore a new type of objectivity is postu- 
lated called mdyd, which is neither real nor unreal. For the 
hypothesis of anwvacamya there can really be no vydpti. The 
inference of the movement, of the sun, which is sometimes* 
given as an example of sdmdnyatodrshta, is also a better example 
than > that about Devadatta. Modern science denies that 
movement. . . However,; if wet accept its truth for argument’s 
sake, we may say it is more fitting. Here also there is no real 
vydpti, though one may be framed and instances may be given. 
It is of course not as good aa example as the above two. In 
modern i0»&|ei}^ pi ibqttea: examples. The postulation of 
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ether as the medium of sound is one. In philosophy the Ab- 
solute inferred as the ultimate postulate of our experience is 
the result of arthdpatti. And ’ithe best example is the proof 
itself of the law of contradiction, which would be ; If the 
principle is not true, even the proof to disprove it will not be 
true. 

Generally we postulate a principle or entity in Order to 
explain some facts or to remove some contradiction. And as 
even syllogism is based on the principle of contradiction, it 
may be interpreted as postulation also. This is what is called 
the reductio ad ahsurdum proof. Even in the ordinary example, 
if the truth of “Socrates is not mortal” is not accepted, then 
the proposition, “All men are mortal”, would be false. Hence 
its truth must be postulated. This point is noticed by the 
Mimamsaks, who say that, if fire is inferred from^moke without 
the help of vydpti, the thought process would be artlidpatti.' 
Thus wherever there is a syllogism we may discover artMpatti ; 
but in every arthdpatti we cannot discover a syllogism. 

We say so only following the ancient logicians. But if 
we examine the matter closely, we find that even the reductio 
ad ahsurdum depends for its truth upon the truth of the major 
premise under which the minor is subsumed. If it is asked : 
What if “All men are mortal” is false ? the indirect proof can 
establish nothing. It may be said that even in pure arthdpatti 
the same question may be put. In the example about Deva- 
datta, it may be asked : What is the harm if Devadatta were 
dead ? But the difference between the two is that the datum 
with which we start in arthdpatti is a brute fact that cannot 
be questioned, whereas in syllogism the vydpti or major premise 
can be questioned ; and secondly, in the former there is no possi- 
bility of subsumption, while in the latter there is that possi- 
bility and subsumption is more natural. We may therefore 
say that Eamakrishnadhvari in his commentary on his father’s 
V eddntaparihhdsha^ has given up the position of his father by 
admitting hemlavyatireki as a syllogism and saying that arthd- 
patti and kevalavyatireki are practically the same though different 
in form.® But he does not seem to notice that there can be 
instances of inference without vydpti at all. However, if, as 
he feels, vyatireki can operate only through anvayi, it will be 
only by courtesy that we call vydriieki a syllogism. And where 

^ JagadUl fika, 916^. . " > 

® V e^fitaparihha§a with §ikh&mani and MamprabM, p.’ 206. 
(Kshemaraj Srikrishnadas, Bombay). * . 

p. 209. . ; : : , ,, • 
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anvayavydpti is not possible we cannot avoid accepting arthd- 
patti as an independent form of inference, ‘ 

■ :iY 

It is these reasons that made me* say that arthdpatti can 
best be interpreted as the transcendental method of Kant or 
the dialectic of Hegel. In both there is the postulation of 
something new in order to reconcile some conflict, to remove 
some contradiction and explain some facts. For Kant the 
Ideas of Beason are the unconditioned ground of all reasoning, 
which appear as if they can be obtained through an infinite 
series of pro-syllogisms. But this is really only a way of saying ; 
for no one can exliaust this infinite series in order to reach the 
infinite ground, which therefore must only be a postulate. The 
so-called ontological proof for the existence of God, as inter- 
preted by the Hegelians, is of this type. Similarly, the cate- 
gories are deduced by Kant as postulates or hypotheses ; and 
though his proof is called deduction it is hardly syllogism. The 
movement of Hegel’s dialectic from Being to Nothing, and 
then to Becoming and so forth, is a kind of postulation. Being 
through self-contradiction collapses into Nothing, and Nothing 
similarly into Being, and this collapsing into each other settles 
down into Becoming. But this settling down is only momentary, 
for the process begins again with Becoming. That is, Nothing 
is freed of contradiction in Being and Being in Nothing, and 
this contradiction between Being and Nothing is removed by 
Becoming. Thus each category is posited or postulated in 
order to remove a contradiction. 

Arthdpatti is the method of all speculative philosophy. 
It is synthetic* and not merely analytic like the ordinary syllog- 
ism or induction ; for the contradictions it resolves it holds 
within itself, whereas in induction certain features analysed 
are abstracted from the rest and in deduction the conclusion 
is treated as if it were analysed out of the major premise. Artha- 
patti is the method of inference in which the conclusion can 
really be new, for instance, when dtmd is inferred from iceJtd. 
Among the European logicians after Hegel, Lotze regarded 
dialectic as the highest type of inference.* 


* Op. cit. 

* See Thought and RecdUy, Part V, , . ; ■ ' 

For an, .. expesitioii of synthetic 'and analytic methods see 
„N. K. Smith; Commeniary to KcMt's Critigueof Pure Reason, pp. 44 foil. 

i<^c, Vol. i, Sections 149-Sl, ' 



IS NOT-BEING DEDUCED FEOM BEING ? 

(Hegel and Citsukha) 

By 

Janaki Vallabha Bhattagharyya 

Hegel claims to solve tke ancient problem of dualism by- 
means of the Dialectic Method. He holds that the Eleaties, 
Plotinus, Spinoza and Vedantists have all made an attempt 
at establishing monism. They assert that the Infinite One 
is the only reality. The One is excludent of multiplicity. The 
Vedantists hold that ‘All is One.’ But they hold that the 
multiplicity of this universe is not real. It is only illusory. 
The many does not necessarily issue out of the One. The One 
is the Incite. The Many is the finite. The One does neither 
become the finite necessarily nor become identical -with the 
finite. The One is an abstract unity. It remains out-side 
the vorld'of finite beings. There is no necessary connection 
between the Infinite and the finite. They simply exclude the 
many from the One but do not solve the real problem — the 
relation, of the One and the Many. The Many is opposed to 
the One. How does the many proceed from and become identical 
■with the One ? According to these philosophers the many 
cannot proceed from the One. These philosophers cannot 
get beyond the see-saw of contradictions. Hegel solves this 
difficulty. He holds that the relation between the One and 
the many is the relation of unity-in- difference. He holds that 
the finite proceeds from the Infinite and that the Infinite is 
identical -with the finite. He proves that two opposites are 
identical while they retain their opposition. H§ explains 
rationally how the category of unity is compatible with the 
category of multiplicity. He owes his success to his new method, 
viz., the Dmlectic Method. 

Hegel shows that the categories discovered by himself 
are not subjective in their character. They are objective 
entities. These categories are not isolated unities. They 
form an organic whole of Categories in which each category 
is logically connected , with ©very other. They are on© as a 
whole but in it each of.them maintains its distinction. They 
are universals. They are not afestmct universals like Platonic 
Ideas. The genusi universal, contains differentiate and species 
within itself. The differenfiato which is always negative 
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proceeds necessarily from the genus. By adding the differentia 
to the genus we get the species. The old maxim ’ex nihilo 
nihil fit’ is the guiding principle of the Hegelian' Philosophy. 
The truth of it has been accepted in Formal Logic that ‘there 
cannot be anything present in the conclusion which was not 
present in the premises.’ The breach of this principle is des- 
cribed as the fallacy of illicit process in formal logic. Hegel 
holds that if a category follows logically from another category 
then the antecedent category must contain the consequent 
within itself. The dialectic method shows that the categories 
are all logically connected and that one category is logically 
deduced from another category. This deduction is not con- 
ducted by caprice or ingenuity of a philosopher or a thinker. 
It is an objective process which takes place independently of 
our thinking. Hegel starts from the summum genus and pro- 
ceeds from genus to species through differentia. He then 
begins with this new species as genus and passes from this genus 
to its species. This passage from genus to species goes on until 
the final category is deduced. The final category is the highest 
unity. It is the foundation of all categories. Nothing is lost 
in this process of objective deduction. The previous categories 
are, now, moments of the last category. They preserve their 
distinction though they are unified by the highest synthesis. 
The final category is the Absolute. All the categories are 
applicable to it. Each of them by itself expresses the Ab- 
solute partially. Now, we shall resist the temptation of dis- 
cussing the Hegelian doctrine elaborately and confine our 
attention to the point at issue. 

Hegel begins with the category of Being, since the uni- 
versal of being is the highest generalisation. In the system of 
Hegel the more abstract category is logically prior to the less 
abstract category. Hegel proceeds from the summum genus 
through further specifications to the least abstract category. 
The most abstract category is the universal of being. If we 
abstract from all determinations conceivable then we get the 
category of being. It is the logically first category of Hegelian 
Logic. Hegel then shows that by dialectical necessity ‘Being’, 
passes from itself to the category of ‘Not-being.’ The category 
of being expresses mere ‘is-ness’ of a thing. The mere ‘is-ness’ 
means that it has no other quahties. A thing, e.g., a cup, which 
is, has many qualities* It has its peculiar shape, size, hardness, 
colour, etc. If we abstract from all these quahties and by means 
of logical analysis ^parate its pure existence from its other 
qualities then 'we ^ the category of being. It is an empty 
-■royffl^al devtfM a..-- — - . 
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Hegel shows that the concept of being contains its opposite, 
viz., the concept of not-beiug hidden away within itself and that 
this opposite is deduced from it. Hhis newly deduced concept 
will do the work of a diflPerentia and convert the summum 
genus of being into the species of becoming. - This is an example 
of the dialectic method. It explains the dialectic method 
better than the abstract definition of it. With the help of this 
method Hegel thinks that he has solved the ancient problems 
of Philosophy. This method is superior to the geometrical 
method and the method of understanding. 

Now, we shall try to follow how the category of not-being 
is deduced from that of being. Pure being is absolutely free 
of all determinations. It is absolutely featureless. It is 
therefore completely einpty and .vacant. In other words, 
it is a pure vacuum. It is devoid of all contents since to possess 
content of some kind is to have determination of some specific 
nature. Pure being, being absolutely vacant, is the absence 
of everything. It is the negation of all determinations. It 
has no quality — no character. But such absence of everything 
is nothing. Emptiness is synonymous with nothing. Being 
is, therefore, nothing. Pure concept of being contains the 
idea of nothing. Therefore the category of not-being is deduced 
from the category of being. If we say that an object simply 
is then it is equally true to say that it is not. It is impossible 
for us to draw a line of distinction between ‘is’ and ‘is not.’ 
The categories of bemg and not-being are equally applicable 
to the same object at the same time. This is the popular ex- 
planation of the deduction of the category of not-being from 
the category of being as given by Mr. Stace. McTaggart defines 
the category of not-being very clearly. He says that the anti- 
thesis stands to the thesis in the relation of a contrary. Not- 
being is not the contradictory of being. Hegel does not intend 
to establish the identity of Being , with Not-being but Being 
turns out to be identical with Not-being. Being means reality 
without unreality. Not-being signifies unreality without reality. 
By these definitions they are incompatible but owing to the 
diale tic process they turn out to be equivalent to each other. 
Thus an inevitable contradiction arises. This contradiction 
must be got rid of. There is a logical necessity for further 
advance. 

Now,- we shall concentrate our mind upon this portion 
of the Hegehan deduction and examine closely whether the 
dialectic process can make the thesis move on to its antithesis. 
Being has been described to be free of all determinations. ‘When 
we predicate Being as an adequate expression of existence 
58 • 
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we find that in doing so we are also predicating Nothing (Not- 
being) as an adequate expression of existence.^ McTaggart 
' intends most prohably that Being cannot he distinguished from 
something other than Being. Being is asserted to be indeter- 
minate by Mr. Stace. When we say that A is X we also mean 
thereby that A is not not-X. X is also determined as opposed 
to not-X. If we say that this is a cow then we detemine 
the meaning of the term ‘cow’ by distinguishing it from the 
other species, abstractly described as not-cow. It is not a 
horse, not a lion etc. Being cannot be so determined. Not- 
being is not so determined. It is not distinguished from some- 
thing which is not Not-being. It is therefore indeterminate. 
Thus Being becomes equivalent to Not-being. 

This dialectical process owing to which the passage from 
Being to Nothing takes place is not -convincing. McTaggart 
draws a distinction between a pure positive and a pure negative. 
He defines the former to be reality without unreality and the 
latter to be unreality without reality. The point to be noted 
here whether absolute unreality is knowable.' If it is knowable 
then the identity of knowing and unreality must be admitted 
since Hegel holds that the unity of subject and object is the 
pre-supposition of all knowledge. Nothing to be known must 
be related to knowing. To be related to the spirit it must be 
unified with it. The spirit must also be the unity of unreality 
and knowing. We cannot conceive of such a unity-in-difference.; 

. If it is assumed that such a unity-in-difference is the 
pre-supposition of all knowledge then it must be admitted that 
unreality is cognised by us. Now, there are two alternatives 
open to us that unreality is knowable or unknowable. If it 
is knowable then Being cannot be indeterminate since we do 
not abstract from unreality to frame the concept of Being. 
Being used as a predicate is distinguished from unreality and 
is therefore determinate. Nothing used as a predicate is also 
determinate since it is distinguished from reality. If they 
are distinguished from each other then Being cannot pass 
from itself to Nothing. 

If it is held that Nothing cannot be known then Nothing 
cannot be used as a predicate. Being in spite of its being 
indeterminate cannot move on to the idea of Nothing since 
Nothing lies outside the field of consciousness. 

We shall also discuss whether Being is indeterminate 
if it is not itself distin^i^hed from its opposite. Does a pre- 
dicate necessarily a Negative import along with its positive 
one: iH order, to ? If 'we say that this is a cow- 
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then do we convey that this individual is qualified by cowness 
and that cowness is not horseness, etc. ? The negative meaning 
of it is an after-thought. The negative consciousness pre- 
supposes the positive consciousness of the object negated as 
its necessary condition. The perceptual judgment ‘this is a 
cow’ reveals only an individual, the universal of cowness and 
their relation. The individual is qualified by the predicate 
‘cowness’. At this moment we have no awareness of a horse, 
etc., i.e., animals other than a cow. Therefore cowness cannot 
be distinguished from horseness, ete., at this moment. Is this 
positive awareness of cowness indeterminate ? Certainly this 
awareness of cowness as qualifying an individual is not in- 
determinate since an individual is qualified by a definite ad- 
jective. Similarly, when Being is used as a predicate in a 
judgment the judgment is# determinate one since Being qualifies 
the substantive of that particular judgment. 

Some Hegelians hold that judgments such as ‘the table 
is’, ‘the table is not’, are examples of incomplete judgments. 
What do they mean ? Is ‘is’ or ‘is not’ a predicate or a copula ?• 
If it is a predicate then owing to the convention of the language 
the copula has not been used. The judgment ‘the table is’ 
signifies that the table has being for its predicate. The judgment 
‘the table is not’ signifies that the table has not-being as its 
predicate, i.e., the table does not exist. According to McTaggart 
it means that the table is unreal. They are not incomplete 
judgments. Even if for the sake of argument it is admitted 
that there are incomplete judgments then these judgments 
have no given predicates. In that case the predicates lie 
outside the'scope of our knowledge. For this reason we cannot 
establish a relation between unknown objects. If it is held 
that the above judgments should be expressed in the forms 
that ‘the table is — ‘the table is not — ’ then the two predicates 
not given cannot be held to be identical later on since they 
remain unknown. 

Moreover even if we subscribe to the view that Being 
and Not-being used as predicates are indeterminate, we cannot 
assert with Hegel that they are identical.- Is the judgment 
‘Being is Nothing’ determinate or indeterminate ? If it is 
indeterminate then there is no contradiction in the so-called 
judgment ‘Being is Nothing’ since the law of contradiction 
is only applicable to a determinate judgment. If it is held 
that it is a , determinate judgment then both Being and Nothing 
must be determined suice ‘Being is Nothing’ is equivalent to 
‘Nothing is Being’. If Being and Nothing are determir^d at 
a later stage why will they hot be, .determined at an early stage ? 
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It amounts to this that Being and Nothing are not indeterminate 
by their nature but on the contrary they are capable of being 
determined. 

If some other meaning is attached to Nothing such as 
simple difference then the position of Hegel does not improve. 
There is no passage from the category of Being of that of Nothing. 
Therefore the Hegelian dialectic process fails to achieve the 
object which it promises .to bring about. 

Oitsukha, a celebrated Advaitin of the Samkara School, 
has solved the problem from the stand-point of abstract monism. 
He draws his inspiration from the theory of negation of the 
Pralihakara school. Hegel has thoroughly overlooked the 
fact of contradictory negation. Oitsukha has included both 
contrary opposition and contradictor;^egation within negation. 
He accepts the conclusion of the Prabhakaras and holds that 
difference and contradictory negation are identical with the 
locus. He ■ says that every negative proposition has merely 
positive import. It is metaphysically based on the, solid rock 
'of being. Positive reals are only reals in the universe. Nega- 
tion is identical with being. Negative consciousness or a 
negative proposition is merely a way of looking at or expressing 
a positive real. His philosophical conclusion is that the Ab- 
solute is the only foundation of the universe. Contradictory 
negation and contrary opposition are identical with the Ab- 
solute, the ultimate locus of the universe; 

The Prabhakaras hold that difference pulverizes being. 
In other words, difference is co-extensive with being and is 
the essential form of all positive reals. The objects of the 
universe are therefore many and cannot be unified by the highest 
unity. 

Oitsukha controverts this proposition of the Prabha- 
karas. He holds that simple difference is not incompatible 
with the unity of the Absolute. Contradictory negation is 
in its essence identical with the Absolute. The Absolute is 
the unity of being, trancendental consciousness and bliss. 
This is the absorbing unity which d(ws not make room for the 
preservation of their mutual, distinction. Difference pre- 
supposes uni ty . Apart from unity it' ceases to exist . Differenee- 
in-itself is something inexplicable. Specified difference cannot 
be defined without infringing the law of definition. Simple 
difference is not incompatible with the highest unity which 
underlies all the facts of the universe. The knowledge of 
difference whicl^ leads to pluralism is illusory. Multiplicity 
is not metaphysically real* Not-being is absorbed in the Ab- 
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solute. Being and Not-being are not elements of the Absolute. 
They are identical with the Absolute. 

In fine, we come to the conclusion that Not-being cannot 
be deduced from Being. If Philosophy sticks to the monistic 
conclusion then it must hold that the abstract unity is the only 
unity. The Hegelian concept of concrete universal and the 
dialectic method do not furnish us with a key which will open 
the puzzling locks of Dualism. Not-being is identical with 
Being. There is no contradiction in the judgment ‘Nothing 
is being.’ As Not-being is identical with Being the dialectical 
process should stop for good and the category of Becoming is 
not required to solve the contradiction pointed out by Hegel. 
We shall not now discuss whether the solution offered by Cit- 
sukha satisfies the demand of a rational thinker. 



THE DOCTEINE OE ISVAEA IN EAELY 
NYAYAVAISESIKA WOEES 

By 

Professor A, S. V. Pant, m.a., 

Birla College, Pilani. 

Broadly speaking, we may say that the doetrine of livara 
is as old as the Upanisads. The Sveta^vatara Upanisad contains 
a nominal enunciation of some of the most popular theories, 
current in its time in explanation of the origin of the Universe 
and I^vara-vada forms one of this number. 

iftfq’: ?f?r i 

n 

But the reference here in the second half is quite clear 
and beyond doubt to an Isvara. 

Gautama in his sutras IV: 1-41 to 43 speaks of various 
rival theories, about the origin of the world. Many of these 
had been in vogue in independent forms and as inter-related, 
long before the rise of Buddhism. It will be evident Irom a 
glance at this description that theistic studies were intimately 
connected in early times with the study of the fundamental 
causal problems with which all these theories had to deal and 
that they are traceable to a great antiquity in the past. The 
first philosophy of a people is its religion. The Yedic thought 
was eminently religious in character, though frequently we 
find references to ideas more abstract and philosophical. All 
natural phenomena were deified and worshipped with the 
greatest possible veneration. Eeligion is held by some to have 
been the result of a tendency to worship deceased ancestors. 
Belief in superhuman beings was thus created and once created, 
it was systematically extended to all that they considered 
dear. Gods were conceived to exist in flesh and blood. All 
the natural forces were believed to be mighty beings by the 
Primitive man. Heroes were deified and the question as to 
how exactly belief in Gods arose is a problem for the History 
of Eeligions to decide. 

When exactly the element of godhood came to be recog- 
nised in the Nyaya-Vai§esika system is rather a difficult question 
to answer. There is no unmistakeable reference to Isvara 
ip the sutras of Kanada, The sutras srr*rTwf, etc., 
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may be interpreted as referring to the Dharma. Even the 
relation between the word and its meaning which is said to be 
conventional — need not presuppose the 
convention set up by a Lord, the creator of the world, but may 
be applied just as well as to saints of olden times. It is therefore, 
not proved that Kanada ever even thought of the possibility 
of a Being of that kind. Even as the Sankhya system, he found 
it quite unnecessary to recognise God. Even the creation of 
the world could be explained as the result of the voluntary 
action of the atoms. 

The Bhasya of Pra^astapada discusses the origin and 
destruction of the world and in this connection finds a necessity 
to refer to the idea of God. The very first section refers to 
the Brahman believed to-day to be the creator of the world. 
Thousands of four yugas of ordinary mortals is a day to this 
Brahman. The life of each such Brahman is fixed to be 100 
such years and then he is said to be free from bondage. * This 
passage clearly presupposes the recognition of the various gods 
with Brahman at the head. 

But higher than these little . gods, Prasastapada recog- 
nised a Mahe^vara, the lord of all the worlds 

— Pr. Bh., p. 20). He definitely says also that the 
world is created or destroyed just as the Highest Lord desires. 
The creation of the four Maha-Bhutas is followed by that of 
the Big Egg by the mere thought of Bvara. This Kvara creates 
the different worlds and the Brahman and entrusts Brahman 
with the task of the creation of the people. The latter by the 
grace of God is capable of knowing the merit and demerit of 
the different worlds and the Brahman and entrusts Brahman 
with the task of the creation of the people. The latter by the 
grace of God is capable of knowing the merit and demerit of 
the different individuals and then creates the Prajapatis, the 
sages, and the four castes. 

This passage in the Prasastapada clearly indicates a 
period in the History of Theology when numerous gods were 
recognised, one of them was exalted as the creator and the 
creation of the world was conceived to be his domain. But 
what exactly were the qualities, function, etc., of this Highest 
God, Prasastapada does not care to enlighten us on. 

Sridhara begins his commentary on this passage with the 
verse : — ' ■ 

^ -siptF: * ii N. K. 49 ; 
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In addition to a lucid commentary on the Bhasya, Sri- 
dhara develops the argument for the recognition of Isvara. 
The authority for such a belief is Agama and Inference. The 
familiar argument of inferring an author as cause from the 
observation of effect is repeated here also. The divine cognition, 
wish, volition, etc., are proved to be eternal. The individual 
souls cannot direct the atoms at the time of the world origination. 
It is also held that lord can be only one to be really effective. 
The Lord is eternally liberated, because Kie4a, etc., which are 
acknowledged as a source of bondage do not exist in him. 

Almost the same is th^e order of Progress in theism in 
the Nyaya system also. Gautama is not quite sure of. the exis- 
tence of Isvara as the Lord of the world. Discussing the question 
of creation and dissolution, he refers to a number of views : — 
Sunyata, Isvara, Akasmikatva, Sarvanityatva and Sarvan- 
tyatva. Kanada and Gautama might or might not have been 
theists at heart, but from the available records this much is 
clear that the theistie theory in a definite form was not ori- 
ginally intended to be a part of the Nyaya system or the Vai- 
^esika system. The sutras of the Nyaya system, IV-l-(19-28), 
embody a fully developed form of this doctrine. Isvara must 
be recognised as all important and the cause of all the product 
because Man’s efforts are seen to be useless. Sometimes, the 
non-appearance of the result may be due to the omission 
of, some of the necessary details. But there are instances 
where even after saying that all has been done that man can 
do, the result does not appear. Some religiously minded people 
would be anxious to associate everything with God but some 
of the opposite state would attribute everything to Purusakara. 

* A reasonable mind would steer clear of both extremes. God 
will not do everything for man. Man must put forth effort 
to the utmost and God would simply help him if he 
deserves. 

At the end of the 13th sutra in IV-1 Vatsyayana gives 
a small note discussing and introducing what is to follow. The 
^section is thus introduced : — sri: 

‘In the section previous to this, the prime cause of the 
Universe and the causal relation are both discussed. Some 
people would say that Svabhava is the cause and some others 
something else.. So. many other theories are also considered 
and among them he has given a place to Isvara. The section 
is explained by. Vatsyayana in these words snf, 

thereby clearly showing that it is only one of the many aspects 
of dealing with the question. * Thus it must be clear that neither 
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Gautama nor Vatsyayana thougM it necessary- to incorpOTate 
this into the system of Nyaya as a very important part They 
might have themselves been great theist^ or advocated it else- 
2re • but so far as the Sutras and the Bhasya are concerned, 
tee is notes leading to the belief >hat ^ they were so. 
Kanada’s sutras are still worse. There is f 
iudicating the supremacy of God m unmistakable teims, thoi g 
he lays stress on the Dharma-sutras. 

.Udyotakara, in his Nyaya Vartika, 
of meeting very severe attacks on Isvara and hence his com 
iXrv on the N.S. IX-1-21 maintains the 

SSe of an Kvara and kkl 

It is in the Vartika that the cause is said to be of three f^u^ds . 
samavayi, asamavdyi arid nimitta and Isvara is said to be the 
Nimitta Karana of the Universe. 

cTc^Tpc^r^i^^ N. V., p. 460 

wsn f^rSrrf 

gr'TRFnJTT’jf 'jPsraiTTf?’ Tiiirg;?’! 'Ti:iTr*r^f?r5r ^ > 

According to the Vartika, the existence of Bva_ra is P^ved 
by the Nyaya only after accepting the Nimitta Kaianh of the 

World. 

He refers to a host of rival theories m this connection 
. and criticises them. The first to come for this scru my is the 
Sankhya view. He examines it from various points of view 
and finally ends witb tliB remark. 

i N. V., p. 462 

The view that the Paramanus by themselves 1®^.^ i'® 
creation even as the milk flows from ^ 

also untenable, as no such miracle happe , 
dead cow. Wherever an 
order, we may say at once that it is possible 
guided by some eetana. 

What exactly persuades Bvara 
the creation and dissolution of the world? Some 
as mere sport._ But the Lord has no 

no need for diversion. He has nothing • proclaim His 
Some others explain it as prompted by a desire *0 1’^^^^^^ 
power. But again He does not stand to ga y ..j , , 

fee need not care for any one's appreciation ^^kaia 

himself explains in a different way. i wn™ He is 
Bvara and this power of Byaw is said to be - y • 

not bound but ever free. 

64 
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Vacaspati Mi^ra holds that in the N IV-1-(19-21), 
Gautama refers to the and the 

PrfHtr^r^. In the previous section, Gautama refers to 
and refutes the Sunyatavada which believes that the world 
might have proceeded from an entire void. The N.S. 4-1-19. 

etc., is here explained as referring to the 
belief that the world is itself a modification of Brahman and 
that it is the Upadana Earana of the Universe. The same 
sutra is also explained as referring to the Vivartavada. 

sm^^rcr i N. V. T. T., p..410. 
The next sutra criticises this view and asserts the necessity 
of man’s efforts also. The third sutra 21 follows the Vartika 
interpretation in attributing to Isvara.the Nimitta— -Karanatva 
of the world and explaining I^vara as sapeksa in the same 
sense. 

His commentator Uday ana .realised the necessity for 
gathering together aU his weapons in this connection. His 
contributions to Indian theism are remarkable as he laid the 
discussion purely on Anumana and made it impossible for the 
Nastikas, the Mimamsakas and the Samkhyas to meet his argu- 
ments. • His monumental works the Atrnatatva-vweha and .the 
Nydya-Kummanjali deserve to be referred to in this connection. 
The former establishes the necessity for recognising Atman 
as separate being from the body, the Indriyas, etc., and the 
latter develops the Nyaya argument for the recognition of 
■livara. Udyotakara and Vacaspati Mi^ra simply explained 
the sutras and indicated the arguments contained in them. 
But Udayana developed on the constructive side an independent 
doctrine of theism and on the polemical side directed against 
all the prominent anti-theistic phases of thought prevalent 
in his time. He refutes the positively a theistic aspect of the 
Sankhyas, the Mimamsakas the Carvakas, and the Buddhists, 
but does not find it necessary to refute the system of Vedanta. 
In a passage in the Atma-Tattva-Vivaha, he refers to the Vedanta 
dar^ana as the top of the city of Moksa. 

To maintain all his views, he stands as far as possible on Anu- 
mana independently of anything else ; though he recognises 
that he would have to. take shelter under Sruti in the end. 
This is the strongest point in his system. 

# 

Jayanta introduces the discussion on I^vara in connection 
with the establishment of the validity of Sabda or the Vedas. 
The Mimamsakas view that the Vedas derive their validity 
fiaam their being neyer p:rodiieed. But this is refuted by Jayanta; 
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they are all said to have been the products of an all powerful, 
all merciful being, the Lord, capable of creating the three worlds. 

i N. M., p. 790 

The Vai^esOca view that Mvara is not the direct cause but the 
Karma produced in the Paramanus by the desire of the Lord 
is the same as recognising Kvara as the creator in his own 
capacity. And the Karmas need not be recognised as between 
the two. I4vara could be established through the Sdmdnya 
to drsta sambandha as the basis of the sdmdnya to drista variety 
of Anumana. In spite of the beli.ef in the fact that the desire 
of the Lord is the cause of the Universe^ the Naiyayikas accept 
the adristas also as explaining the variety in the world. 
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PALI AND BUDDHISM SEGTION^ 

THE EIYE JINAS AND THE FIVE COLOUES OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS ; 

De. Maeyla Falk, D.Litt. 

The Mahayanic conception of the five Jinas, the frequency 
of whose figurations testifies to its having assumed, in the 
course of time, a- dominant position in religious symbolism, 
has been given a number of tentative interpretations : historical 
metaphysical, or purely iconographical. To the last category 
belongs the suggestion of Dr. B.Bhattacharyya that the five Jinas 
might have originated from five traditional mudrds of Sakya- 
muni. P. Mus proposes a very ingenious historioo-geographical 
interpretation to the effect that the Jinas represent Sakyamuni 
atiive distinct moments of his life-history, which aspects were 
peculiarly venerated at single monasteries — so that the figura- 
tions of the five Jinas reproduce, in a sense, the pilgrim’s iti- 
nerary. Most of the other interpretations are based on data 
occurring in the construction of the doctrine in comparatively 
recent works, where the Jinas, besides the undissbciable features 
of their figuration — ^namely their distribution at the five cardinal 
points and the respective attribution of five colours — are also 
co-ordinated with 5 elements, 6 senses, 5 mantrabijas and 
6 Bodhisattvas, and are considered as represented on the earthly 
plane by the 5 man^si-Buddhas. Thus the well-known historical 
interpretation is that the 5 so-called Dhyani-Buddhas are 
transpositions on the transcendent plane, adopted by Maha- 
yanic doctrine, of the 5 human Buddhas known to Hinayana : 
the three Buddhas of the past eras, Sakyamuni and the Buddha 
of the future, Maitreya. The other interpretation suggested 
concurrently already by Kern, that the 5 Jinas represent the 
6 senses, leads us on from purely external considerations on 
the possible genesis of the representation to considerations on 
the import and meaning of the notion. The reduction to the 
6 senses appears singularly unconvincing if we- formulate the 
problem in the only hianner allowing of an intrinsical inter- 
pretation : namely, wha^ was the representation • of the Jinas 
intended to convey to the adept before whose eyes it was cons- 
tantly placed, so as to bring home to him incessantly the truth 
of its message? What was this message? 
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It certainly could not .be “a theory of the eternal existence 
of the five senses” as such, — since all forms of Buddhism are 
emphatic as to the soteric purpose, — the possibility and the 
means of abolishing the reality of the senses ; notably, the 
transcendental teaching of Yogaeara-Vijnanavada, from which 
the doctrine of the Jinas takes* its lineal descent, conceives 
the process of this deliverance as taking place in the super- 
jacent sphere of unsensuous reahty : it is to this process and 
to this sphere that the 5 Jinas actually belong, not to the world 
of the 5 senses. As I have shown elsewhere, this higher sphere 
of reality is in Buddhist psycho-cosmology the sphere of tmnas^ ; 
in the latter’s connection with the 5 inferior senses the Tantric 
interpreters may have found an inducement to make addi- 
tionally of these five, inasmuch as they converge and thus 
potentially inhere in the sixth, distinctive attribute of the 
five Jinas. The ultimate import of this convergence is the 
pardvrtti of the earthly senses to a mode of being beyond the 
sphere of incessant flux— and this is what may have been meant 
by their “eternal existence.” For it seems hardly credible 
that even these late interpreters of older notions would have 
gone to the length of conceiving sense — reality as the underlying 
essence of the five personalities of salvation. However much 
Tantrism,may operate with contrasts to pre-existing trends, 
theoretical and practical, such contrasts concern mainly, or 
only, the modality and the attitude, not the substance of the 
teaching ; none of its doctrines is based on assumptions contra- 
dictory to those of classical Buddhism. In any case, an opinion 
peculiar to late Tantric teachers could not decide the issue 
as a whole, since the 5 Jina conception is by no means exclu- 
sively or even particularly Tantric. The category of the 5 
senses makes its appearance among the attributes of the Jinas 
together with the category of the 5 elements ; but this twin 
category has not invested the figurations, which are the only 
secure guide to the original meaning implied. 

Nor do the basic authors suggest the explanation of the 
Jinas as relevant to the senses ; they suggest another, and more 
specifically Buddhist, category of 6 items. The Jmnasiddhi 
says : , ' 

pmcabuddhasm'bMvatvdt pancaskandhd jindh smrtdh 

and a passage of the Sadhanamald says : 

pmcaskandM pmmUitMgatasmrupd bhdvyante 

^ See ray Ndma-Bufa and Dharma-Bupa Caleutta 1943, P.lOSf.’ etc. of 
Index S. V. manae, sphere of — , 
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Does tliis mean that the 5 Jinas are personifications of the 
6 shandhas-rwpa, mdand, samjm, samsMrdh, vijmna, conceived 
as transcendental and eternal ? This is how the Xllth century 
Tantrie author Advayavajra seems to understand the matter, 
but he can by no means be taken as a reliable guide, not only 
because hiS period is all too remote from that "of the origin 
of the conception, but especially in consideration of the fact 
that he alloivs free play to his individual. fancy all along the 
line, as e.g. the adding to the co-ordinations new categories 
of pentads, such as seasons, parts of the day, etc. He is clearly 
out for a cosmological diagram of reality, andjie works in this 
direction without any Buddhologieal preoccupations. But it 
is certain that in no classical Buddhist tradition those Skandhas , 
could have been conceived as the everlasting essence of the 
transcendental reality of the Buddha, since, on the contrary, in 
this tradition, the 5 Skandhas Rupa, etc. are contingency itself 
and their rising and passing is the very life-rythm of contin- 
gezicy ; it is their elimination that spells deliverance and so 
attainment of the Tathagata’s reality. The authors who 
speak of five Skandlias as the svarupa or svabhdva of the Tatha- 
gatas are undoubtedly basing themselves on a tradition in 
which these Skandhas were not the skandhas of contingency 
but their contrasting correlates, the 5 anasravaskandhas or 
jinaskandhas, constituting the supramundane body of the 
Tathagata. In my study on “Nama-Eupa” (p. 126f.) I have 
pointed out the reason why the original triad of these factors 
— ilia, samddhi, prajnd — ^was finally constructed into a pentad ; 
which was done by developing the implications inherent in 
prajnd, in the awareness of illuminating truth, namely vimukti, 
deliverance from contingent becoming, and vimuktijmnadar- 
sana, the certainty of having attained this deliverance, namely 
that it was so extended in order to provide a series of opposite 
correlates to the series' of the 5 contingent Skandhas. The 
latter (as appears from the analysis of the rise and development 
of the relevant theory, cf. p. 108f. 122, 130, etc.), were originally 
understood in a concrete sense, as “bodies”, (not abstractly as 
“components” or “aggregates”, and this meaning was the one 
usually accepted until a very comparatively advanced period. 
Thus the Tathagataskandhas as their contrasting counterparts 
must have been understood as the 5 bodies of the Jina consti- 
tuting his soteric personality. A single step forward from this 
point leads to the hypostasis of these 5 bodies of the Jina as 5 
Jinas. To a role analogous to that of the 5 pure Skandhas were 
also adopted the three Jnanas, ksayajmna, anutpddajndna and 
samyagdrsti ; in Hinayana dogmatics they were not extended 
to a pentad like the series of the Jinaskandhas, but were often 
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combined with them. Mahayana dogmatics substitutes to be 
these Jnanas the 4 jnauas ddarmjmna, ««/«(/, t'/J/?.'?////,. pnitija- 
oekianajmna, krtydnustlmna. Later a lil'tii jnuna wa.-; adrled, 
siwisuddJLadharmndJyliujMdnu, so that the Buddiia. (the Adi- 
buddha) was detiued as ■ pancajmucliniaka. The hvo <finas 
are characterised by one of these Jfianas each. Buch is the 
late Mahayauic version of the sidieine of the five Jiimsluiudhas. 

But, whether in its early or in its late, form this scheme 
was only a pale and secondary construction. Had the oliject 
of the figuration of the 5 Jinas been no other than to impress 
upon the ade]>t’s awareness the sublime characteristics of the 
.Tathagata, no doubt some grander d(jgmatic datum would 
have b^een chosen for the purpose, as e.g. the Tathagata’s three 
or four Kayas. As a matter of fact, a late text (the non-Tantric 
corny, to the NdmascmgUi) brings forward an identification 
of the five Kayas 'with the five Jinas. It is however certain 
that the 5 Kaya series cannot have been the actual basis of 
the Jina series, either iu xurtue of essential or even ])urely formal 
criteria. As to their relation of essence, in fact, all the sources 
agree on the point that the 5 Jinas represent one Buddhaltaya 
only, namely the Boctriue-Body, which is called Dharmaliaya 
(in one of the Mahayanic meanings of the term) or Sambhoga- 
kaya, according to the varying nomenclature adopted by various 
authors. For a pui-ely formal derivation the indispensable 
prerequisite would have been an established uniform tradition 
of the pentad of Buddha, kayas, whereas there was no such 
uniform tradition : the pentadio classifications, introduced by 
means of learned speculative subdivisions of the Trikaya series, 
were at variance as to the single items and remained fluctuating ; 
none of them won general acceptance, let alone popularity. 
If it is actually the series of the Jinaskandhas that was personi- 
fied in the representation of the Jinas which appears to be 
fairly certain — the purpose of this representation must have 
beeii other, and more, than that of inculcating an important 
Buddhologieal tenet. 

On closer examination we see that the series of the Jina- 
skandhas differs from all the other and more notable series of 
the Buddha’s characteristics in that it represents, not so much 
a number of simultaneous qualities as a climax of successive 
attainments : it is a short history of the stages leading up to 
hodhi. On the other hand, it is equally the .climax of the Bud- 
dhist adept’s attainments in the realization of his aim. Thus 
the contemplation of the Tathagata’s nature under this aspect 
brings home to the adep.t the notion that his career is substan- 
tially identical with that of th§ Master. A.s I have shown in 
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various ofclier connexions, this basic notion of the disciple’s 
career as a career of Bodhi, while yet clearly extant in the sub- 
strata. of proto-Hinayanic doctrine, has been quasi-suppressed 
in the doctrinal elaboration of Hinayana ; but it is this very 
notion that is given the greatest proiniiieuce in ilahayana. 
There is a way to Enlightenment, to the realization of Bodhi, 
in virtue of the fact that the reality of Tathagatahood, the 
essence of Bodlii, is potentiallij inherent in the human being. 
The Jinaskandhas are mystically latent in their opposite, in 
the .contingent Skandhas, and can be produced by a process 
of intimate reversal. In other words : in the context of Maha- 
yana thinking, the contemplation on the 5 Jinas brings forth 
the notion of the TafMgatagarblia, the central point of the 
Yogacara conception. 

Do the other constant and essential features of the funda- 
mental type of representation of the 6 Jinas confirm this inter- 
pretation of its purport and purpose ? These constant features 
are : the disposition of the Jinas at the 5 ‘cardinal points of 
space, and the attribution of 5 colours, one to each Jina. 

As to the spatial distribution factor, its reason is from 
the first fairly evident. Wliile the Dharmakaya as Svabhavika- 
kaya, as the personality of full Illumination, is one and indi- 
visible ; the Body of the Doctrine active in the world, the per- 
sonification of the Buddha’s activity of illuminating the beings, 
the Dharmakaya as Sambhogakaya, is a body omnipresent 
in space, apparently divided, though in its ultimate realization, 
i.e. in its passing into the Svabhavikakaya., it is one. I have 
shown (Op. oit., pp. 156-159) that the essential characteristic 
of this Mahayanic Doctrine-Bodj'', of the Sambhogakaya, 
consists in its activity of integration to the totality — in that 
it actually is the embodiment, the hypostasis of the process 
of unification of reality in consciousness. As many sources 
aver, this body is characterised by its all-cosmic dimensions. 
The pattern of the 5 Jinas is a paradigm of its convergent multi- 
plicity aspect. Their position at the 5 cardinal points of space 
indicates that their ideal whole is coextensive with the totality 
of cosmic space. Thus the sphere of this whole is dMsa — not 
however as such, i.e. in the sense of worldly space, but in its 
soteric sublimation, as the andsravadhdtu (cf. ibid., p. 188f.). 
The points of correspondence of this Doctrine-Body with dhdsa 
are elaborated at length in Yogacara texts, such as the IXth 
chapter of the Mahdydnasutrdlaffjkdm. This very context 
adds that the specification of the depth of the Buddhas as to 
character,^ position and action in the andsravadhdtu is a varie- 
gation of dMsa in Goiours '^), Which means that the totality, 
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if analysed into its constituents appears as a spectrum of colours. 

Now this cosmic consciousness-body, coextensive with universal 
space, is a potentiality of individual consciousness ; by the 
process of the soteric transfiguration this microcosmic entity 
is made to coincide with the macrocosmic expansion of pure 
consciousness. This notion also is borne out by Asarhga who, 
always in the same context, says that tlie perfection - of the 
thought-entity is the dkdsasamjndvydvrtti (47). It is thus that 
(according to a further statement in this context) the Buddhatva 
of the Anasravadhatu is omnipresent in the multitude of beings, 
as Aka^a is omnipresent in the multitude of forms. (16) 

This idea of the potential immanence of the Oitta of en- 
lightemnent in common consciousness, of the Anasravaskandhas 
in the AsraA'askandhas, underlies also a simile which occurs 
three times in the early Suttapitaka. Twice it is applied to 
the Oitta in the process of deliverance, the third time to the 
Buddha in the. process of his manifestation. The 20th para 
of the Kassapa Sihanada Sutta (DN I, p. 69) gives us an analysis 
of the Oitta in 5 colours. In the clarified organism the Vinnana 
that abides therein becomes apparent as a five-coloured thread 
inserted in a clear gem. The passage itself provides no further 
explanation of what this is meant to imply, but for what the 
context shows, namely that the process of which this analysis 
of the Oitta forms part is the production of the three sampadds, « 
Sila, Oitta and Panna. As we know, these 3 Sampadas cover 
the same ground as the 5 Sampadas, namely the 5 Anasrasva- 
skandhas. The context throws light on the meaning of the 
5 colours : this scheme %iherently belongs to the symbolism 
representing the reversal and . sublimation of the Skandha- 
personality into the personality of the xknasraA^askandhas. The 
second context of the same simile (Mahasakuludayi Sutta, 

MN II, p. 17) elaborates the motif of the 5 Dhammas of the 
Buddha for which he is venerated by his disciples and in which, 
through his agency, they share. The series is headed by Silak- 
khandha and is obviously a version— complicated and obs- 
cured by the heavy revision the text has undergone of the 
5 Ariyakkhandhas. In the third context (Aeehariyabbhuta- 
dhammasutta, MN III, p. 121) the 5 colours enclosed in the 
transparent gem represent the Buddha to be in his mother’s 
womb. 

This shows beyond doubt that in early Buddhist thought 
the motif of the 6 colours implied the notion that the potential 
entity of Enlightenment as it is being gradually revealed in 
man through the soteric process, is equivalent- to the personality 
of the Buddha before the latter’s actual manifestation. 
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Since however in these Sutta contexts the figurative 
element of the 6 colours is dealt with rather sketchily, as is 
the rule for traditional, well-known motifs, whereas those newly 
introduced, are, as a rule, treated very circumstantially), for 
a full and detailed evidence of its meaning we may have to go 
back still further, to a period previous to that of the Butta 
literaitui'e. Buch an older documentary background is indeed 
available, for, as I have pointed out on -many occasions and 
proved in ail kinds of connexions, Buddhist thought did not 
set out ex nihilo, but developed its elements along the lines 
of a specific', tradition, documents of which are also extant in 
UpaanshiMlic literature. This applies also to our case. 

In tlxB old Upanishads, such as the Brhadaranyka, the 
essence of consciousness is conceived as the Akasa in the heart, 
a fluid of five colours flowing througli the hc-^uxt-nddis. That 
this conception is actually a precursor of the Buddhist notion 
is additionally evidenced by the fact that in its context occurs 
for the first time the Buddhist term dsram, whose basic meaning 
had so long been censed ah enigma.^ tdhhir m etad dsravdd 
dsravati : “Through these (heart-nadis) indeed the ever re- 
current flux ever flows.” The “ever recurrent flux” is the 
flux of consciousness in its differentiated contingent aspects 
productive of Samsara.- But it is in tliis very heart-aka^a 
that the transfiguration takes place which- effects deliverance. 
I have collated on other occasions the detailed description of 
this process of intimate transformation, so I can now limit 
myself to stating that it is a process of reversal and unification. 
One of the relevant passages of the BAU (II, 3 ; the others 
are : IV, 2, 8-4 ; IV, 3, 20f ; IV, 4, 8-9) symbolises the fulfilment 
of this unification by placing after the series of 5 colours depicting 
the Vijfiana Purusa a sixth, which is the pure undivided light 
of the flash of lightning. Lightning is in the Upanishads the 
constant image of Illumination ; and so it is in Mahayana 
Buddhism, which places the advent of Bodhi in iiajropama- 
smnddhi. Ifrom this conceiition is derived the hypostasis of 
VajnmUtm as the integration to a unity of the 5 Jinas. To 
return to our Upanishadic evidence : tlie Illumination, the 
transfiguration of the 5 colours of consciousness into the flash 
of lightning, manifests itself in the i-ealization of a new entity, 
whose vital components are stated to coincide with the cardinal 
regions of space. The neti nety dtmmi, all-consciousness (in 
fact the third passage describes the nature of this attainment 
with the phrase aham ev'edam sawo' smlti), comes forth in the 
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shape of one iindhhded personality coextensive with universal 
space. 

Doctrinally, the potential . immanance of the entity of 
illumination in the five- coloured consciousness-entity is very 
precisely formulated in the furtfier continuation of the BAU 
text last referred to : “The great unborn Atman is indeed 
latent in that which among the functions is consciousness, 
in that which is the Akiiia within the heart” (lY, 3, 2‘2). But 
its emergence from potentiality to actually can take place only 
under certain specific cireumstances (a matter stressed in the 
introductory portion of the. first mentioned passage as well 
as in the context of the last of the four) namely after the 
detachment of consciousness ' from' its sense-bomnl tendency. 
A preliminary reversal of the orientation of consciousness is 
needed ; on this condition the ever recurrent flux of the 6 colours 
of Hrdakasa assumes the opposite character of 5 transcendental 
factors resulting in the entity of Illumination. 

Bame is the case with the Buddhist conception : it is^ 
through, the orientational reversal, vyavrtti, of consciousness, 
at the outset of the adept’s career, that the climax of the 5 
Anasravaakandhas is started upon, and thus the immanence 
of the final aim of Illumination is made’ manifest. 

But what have the colours directly to do with the Skandhas, 
and hence by conversion with their opposite correlates the 
Jinaskandhas ? If a genetic connexion of the two notions 
were detected, this would clinch the issue and complete . the 
solution of our problem. 

I shall limit myself here to the shortest possible indi- 
cations and refer for more detailed information to my published 
works where the elements of the following evidence have been 
singly pointed out and analysed, though from other points of 
view. 

I have shown (in a paper contributed to the 10th Session 
of this Oonforence) that the genesis of the doctrine of the Skan- 
dhas was parallel to that of the doctrine of the /cosu.s- : ihat they 
arose from analogous premises of psycho-physiological specula- 
tion and developed up to a certain limit along anaJogues lines. 
Both series imply a progression which, viewed in the sense of 
salvation, is at once withinward and upwardbound ; both jire 
primarily conceived as climaxes of concentric bodies, whose 
latent nucleus — unrealized so long as those enclosing sheaths 
are actual, but realized at the end of a gradual sublimating 
process discarding them one by one — is the entity of Illumination. 
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On the dogmatic level of orthodox Theravada— dominated by 
the tenet of Naira tiny a such as it was evolved from the notion 
of substantial discontinuity between the planes of Samsara 
and Nirvana — the original assumption of this innermost nucleus, 
of this final aim, as an entity, is no longer admitted : accordmg 
to this orthodox teaching the Skandhas, when gradually trans- 
cended (in the process of psychological elimination whose 
description we have in the 4 original Vimokkhas^ and in the 
four Salipatthanas) — do not give way to anything but the utter 
nifoAlm of the apparent personality which they had consti- 
tuted. But the different implication of the pre-existent ideo- 
logical term construction, upon which this new doctrinal eon-; 
elusion was superimposed, remains obvious both in the intrinsic 
logic of the mechanism of progressively discarding the concentric 
sheaths (a notion yet surviving in the ideology, phraseologj^ 
and imagery of tlie texts), as well as in the very notion of the 
Arijuikkhandhas. The earlier conception, coalescent with the 
ancient Yogie substrata, still lingers on in archaic doctrines 
surviving in the Suttas, such as that of the prahMsvara citta, 
"and re-appears among the sects, where c.g. the Pudgalavadins 
are reported to have literally taught that “the unsensuous 
Piidgala is realised in the fifth Ko^a inasmuch as this is unutter- 
able,” meaning that- his transcendent personalit}' springs forth 
from the sublimation of the 6th Skandhavijnana, into the 
unutterable, i.e. the purified and radiant Vijnana — the Prabha- 
svara Citta. This Pudgala of the Pudgalavadins, like the 
eharasaskandJia of the ancient Sautrantikas and the mulavijndna 
of the Mahasamghikas, is the precursor of the Vijnanavadin’s 
(Uayavijnfma as Tathagatagarbha. 

The Yogic doctrine of the Kosas, which appears in the 
Taittiriya Up. in a twofold version attesting the twofold notion 
of the inward progression and the upward progression, is found 
in an earlier form in some Yoga-doctrines of the Aihana-Vedn, 
where the Kosas were not yet 6 but 3 ; the items are 4 inclusive 
of the transcendent Atman potentially present as the inner 
latent nucleus. The 3 KoAas are actually described as the 3 
“positions” of the one Ko^a filled with eight (X, 2, 31-32), which 
is shoAvu to mean the heart, the seat of consciousness. The 
positions of consciousness are 3 in accordance with the psycho- 
physiological scheme of the primitive Yoga-process evidenced 
in another hymn of the AV (IV, 1), which gives us the earliest 
form of the doctrine of the Gakras or lotuses, (they are called 
madhyas or vistMs in the Atharvanic text). These three planes 

iV' . M&ma BUpa, , 
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of consciousness, located in 3 centres along the Susnmna-are 
respectively : 1. the as yet subconscious, purely \-egetative 
and reproductive life-force. 2 . the life of emotion and b. Hie 
intellectual life. The fourth stage which, inasnuich as it be- 
comes actual is located no more within the psycho-physical 
individual organism but beyond it as well as beyond the tinite 
world ; which is attained by the egression of sublimated con- 
sciousness through the radiant Brahmarandhra — this fourth 
stage is the all-consciousness of Enlightenment, and is figured 
in the shape of the personality coextensive with the totality 
of space. In the Yoga process of sublimation the consciousness- 
entity is censed to proceed upwards from the nethermost centre 
to the uppermost, whence at last it issues forth through the 
Brahmarandhra to reveal itself in its supreme aspect of uni- 
versal self-awareness. A cognate passage of the Aitareya Up. 
(Ill, 12) narrates how the three centres of individual conscious- 
ness were produced as stages of the descent of primal creative 
consciousness through the Brahmarandhra into the organism. 
It is thus the direction of the progression along the perpendi- 
cular line that decides whether the climax of the stages of 
consciousness is considered in the sense of individuation or in 
the sense of deliverance. , 

Now a third AV text (X, 8, 43) provides a parallel to the 
representation of the light-filled Kosa in its threefold position 
by representing tire heart as a pitndanka in which three gup>as 
are contained or inserted (the term is civrta, as in X, 2, 81, the 
same which is used in the DN with reference to the five-coloured 
thread) and in their turn contain the potential atman. What 
these three Gunas — ^these three threads or qualities of the one 
essence filling the heart-pun darika — stand for in this case, 
can be found by a comparison Avith the archaic do(‘-trine of 
Uddalaka Aruni : they are the three colours Avhich constitute 
reality — mkla, lohita and krsna. 

As if by a foreshortening in horizontal projection, the 
three forms of the light-essence of consciousness, such as they 
appear in the vertical progression of three planes, are figured 
on a common plane as three colours. In the later phases of 
the Cakra-doctrine the number of these centres or planes of 
consciousness, i.e. of the factor-aspects of life was extended 
successively up to 7. The Koia-doctrine of the Taitt. U. as a 
correlate of the Cakra-doctrine obviously belongs to the phase 
when the items Avere 5, inclusive of the transcendent plane ; 
the 5 colour doctrine of the as a more advanced stage 

of the one-plane scheme found in the AV, belongs to the phase 
when they were censed to be six. 
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Likemse, the 5 colour-scheme of the Suttas reduces the 
stages of the upwardbound process of salvation to a position 
in siuiultaueitj, aud thus by itself no longer expresses the 
direction characterising process wliich it stands for, but the 
context reveals it. Similarly, the context of the 5 colour 
Rcheine in the. Upanishads regularly points to the process of 
deliverance. It is in this connexion only that the theory, of 
tlie 5 colours attained its prominence in the Upanishadic doctrines 
which are a continuation of the Vedie Yoga-teaching. This 
is also proved by the documents of this theory in the Glidndogya 
U. In the 6th' Kh. of the 8th Prapathaka (entirely dedicated 
to the subject of Yogic realization of the Atman by the process 
of sublimation and egression) the five colours are located botJi 
in the lieart-uadis and in tlie sun as the door of the cosmos 
o])ening on to the transcendent sphere — the transcosmic un- 
divided light, the faram jyotis. Through the Nadis and the 
5 coloured rays the heart and the world-door are connected. 
He wlio is initiated to this doctrine finds the passage through 
the Lokadvara to the undivided light. 


In the 13th Kh. of the 3rd Prap. those o “divine channels 
of the heart” as they are called liere, are co-ordinated, and 
identified, with the 5 directions of life-energy (in the order : 
prana, mjdna, apdna, samdna, uddna), with a series of macro- 
cosmic entities and with a series of rnierocosmic functions 
(each of these series must obviously liave consisted of five 
items in the original text.^ The doctrine is further unfolded 
by the statement that these five divine channels of the heart 
are the 5 Brahmic personalities {te vd ete panca hruhmapurusdh), 
the guardians of the door of the heavenly world. “And indeed 
thus the teaching concludes — that light beyond the sky, in the 
supreme world, beyond anything and everything, is essenti- 
ally identical with the (undivided) light in the innermost 
of man.” . • 

Here the 5-Jina representation is completely anticipated, 
down t'O the secondary co-ordinations with elements and 

^ In tlio extant text some confusion has crept in : under 5th akaJa, a 6th 
inacrooosmie item is mentioned besides vdyu, thereby ousting the 5th micro- 
cosmic correlate and causing the anomaly that only 4 items appear in the latter 
category. The' mention of vdyu under 5th points to prana having been there 
as 5th the list thus restored is the most current old list of rnierocosmic faculties) 
which also explains why the uncritical editor chose to sacrifice this item, as 
he was faced with the presence of "pranas” as standing correlates (in reality 
these pranas as “directions of life-ene^” in their fivefold classification have 
little in common with the foaotibn ol breathing), 
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faculties.^ The five colours of eousciousness in Iheir* soterio 
import are hypostatised as the live personalities of the brahman ; 
in their separate but convergent manifestation they are tlie 
spectrum, the Jive-fold colour- variegation of Aka&i,-hrdakasa. 
while the attainment to which they lead in their ultimate fusion 
is the transcendent undivided light, the oneness of the supreme 
Purusa, the personality of full Enlightenment, i.e. the unity 
of the live Brahmapurusas. The 3rd kli. of the Yogic 8th Pra,p. 
thus formulates this attainment in samprasdda (the instant- 
quietude of Illumination, which in later Upanishads such as 
Maitrayana is described as ‘Tightniiig”-samadhi) the potential 
all-consciousness emerges from the body and in the supernal 
light stands revealed in its own form, which is that of the supreme 
Purusa. 

Five colours of the consciousness-essence, representing 
the live constitutive factors of contingent ])ersonality as reduced 
in the heart to their germinal state, in which they undergo 
the reversal into the live factors of salvation ; the latter’s hyjios- 
tasis as five salvific personalities, ultimately coinciding in the 
one all^personality of Enlightenifient. This fully prefigures the 
Buddhist conception of five colours of the Gitta as representing 
the five Skandhas on the point of their translation into the 
Anasravaskandhas (or Jinaskandhas), and the latter’s hypo- 
stasis as five Jinas, who ultimately coincide in the one all- 
personality of the Tathagcvta as embodiment of full Illumination. 

The figurative disposition of the five- Jinas with their 
respective colours at the cardinal points of space renders the 
projection into a position of simultaneity of the successive 

Aka4a seems to have been brought in here from the separate and superior 
position, which it must have occupied in the original construction of the text, 
of the 6th item representing the “totality” and unity of the 5^ — even as the 
“yonder Light” represents the unity and totality of the five brahmapurusas. 
To the reviser’s understanding was lost both the sense of that construction as 
well as the criterion of the identification of macrocosmic and mierocosmie pen- 
tads with 5 'salvific entities ultimately coinciding in the undivided supreme 
light. The criterion is obviously that of the former’s re-orientation from diver- 
gence to convergence : as the 5 colour-channels of consciousness, the 5 trends 
of life-energy, divergent in the manifestation of ordinary life, in virtue of their 
soteric reversal are made to converge and finally coincide in their fountainhead, 
the innermost undivided light of the heart, so the 5 exponents of macrocosmic 
diversity are made to converge towards and coincide in their fountainhead 
akaia reintegrated to its primordial undiversified condition of the supernal 
light, while in its identical correlate hrdahaia oojnoide the corresponding faculties 
of the microcosm. In other words, it is not from the -point of view of their 
normal nature and function, but from that of their reversal and translation 
to the hypercosmio and hypersensuous, that the cosmic aad sensorial entities 
are co-ordinated with the factors of salvation, 
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stages pf sah'ation that projection which had been effected 
in the Sutta representation of five colours of the Gitta. 

That the Hkaiidhas and their opposites are thus reducible 
to cousoiousuoss whence they originate and whose central seat 
is in the heart—this notion was bj'- no means limited to <'i,ncient 
Buddhist thinking. A late Chinese compilation explains the 
Buddha’s miracle of transforming into one the 500 parasols 
offered him by the people of Vai^ali (as described in the Virnda- 
Mtinirdesasidra) by saying that the 500 parasols represented 
the 5 Skandhas, and the purpose of their fusion was to show 
that the 5 Skandhas can be represented together by the heart 
which is one. As the Asravaskandhas are aspects of the Klista- 
citta, so are tiie Anasravaskandhas aspects of the Prabhasvara 
citta. This twofold' reduction is later visualized by the twofold 
mandala of Tantric Buddhism, representing the Garbhadhatu 
and the Vajradhatu, In terms of Vijnanavada doctrine this 
foreshortening relies on the notion that all the Vijnanas are 
ultimately reducible to the Alaya vijnanai, their common matrix. 
Their Vyavrtti, the reversal of their orientation which eventually 
transforms them into the Jnanas of the Bodlii (and here we shall 
recall that these Jnanas were extended from 4 to 5 to suit their 
identification with the 6 Jinas), and their reunion in their 
fountainhead results in the final Paravrtti of the Alayavijfiana 
to the Tathata. 

The unenlightened mind is as yet unable to conceive the 
transcendent unity of the Tathata, therefore it is shown the 
foreshadowing of this unity m the simultaneity of the five 
Jinas, characterised by five colours. A Sinhalese source re- 
ported by Hardy testifies to this effect. After his Enlighten- 
ment, but before as yet starting to preach the Doctrine, the 
Buddha displays a pageant of colours for the joy of all the 
creatures (to whom he thus aimounces the forthcoming agency 
of the teaching) : he emits from his person 5 colour-rays which 
are propagated through the whole expanse of the cosmos. 

Mutatis mutandis, to an analogous purpose is enacted 
the miraculous pageant at the beginning of the Guhyasamuja- 
tantra. In order to explain the secret of the Guhyasamaja, 
the Bodhidttavajra Tathdgata transforms himself successively 
into the 5 Jmas, each of whom has the word vajra attached 
to his name in token of the fact that they are partial aspects 
of the one Bodhicittavajra ; he disposes them mto a Mandala 
and then again by taking his stand in them effects that each 
of therh “abides in the heart of the Tathagata.” Then they 
iseue forth again out of the “heart of the Bodhieittavajratatha- 
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03 ta” and hereupon declare that the bodhicitia-'pramrtana is 
the secret of the five Tathagatas. This is a perfectly explicit 
statement regarding the actual object and innimse of the 5 
Jina-nageant : this object is nothing else but the bodhiatta- 
nravartma,ihe wakening of the self-awareness of the potential 
Bodhi in the adept. The very name Bodhicittavajra given to 
Vairasattva as the total entity, the transcendent unity of the 
five, is expressive of the significance of the diagram of the 

6 Jinas. 


In conclusion, the attribution of the 5 colours to the 5 
Jinas has provided us with the clue— whose validity is ascer- 
tained by the pre-existmg speculative tradition connected with 
the colour-scheme in the Upanishadio and Vedic sources— to tlie 
question wdiat the representation . of the 5 Jiiias was meant 
to intimate to the contemplating adept. It was, _in_the _last 
analysis, that central awareness of Mahayame Vijnanavada, 
the notion of the Tathagatagarbha, in other words the notion 
that Buddhahood is potentially immanent in one s own con- 
sciousness and that it is actualized in the internal process of 
reorientation, i.e. purification and final unification ot con- 
sciousness itself. 


PRAKRIT AND JAINISM SECTION 

AN UNASSIMILATED GEOUP IN APABHEAMSA 

By 

A. M. GhATAGB, M.A., Ph.D. 

In the conrse of the last few years the study of t.he Apa- 
bhramsa language has made rapid progress. A few years 
bacik, our knowledge of this important stage of the Indo-Aryan 
languages was confined to the rules of the Prakrit grammarians 
and the quotations found in Hemacandra and in the works 
of Alahkara^astra. But, of late years a voluminous and ever 
increasing literature in Apabhram^a is being brought to light 
and since the publication of Dr. Jacobi’s edition of the Bliavi- 
sattahaha, a steady stream of Apabhramia works is being given 
out to the public by various scholars. This increase of know- 
ledge about the language and the fulness of material at our 
disposal hiive also brought in its wake a number of problems, 
which demand a close study for their solution. 

One such problem is found in the phonolog,y of Apa- 
blirarhsa. The Middle Indo-Aryan stage of linguistic growth 
is characteristically marked by the extensive working .of the 
process of assimilation of groups of consonants, from the Old 
Indo-Aryan stage, where various groups of different consonants 
are preserved. From the earliest records of the Middle Indo- 
Aryan in the form of A^okan Inscriptions to its very late phase 
as represented by the Apabhram^a literature, we find this law 
working with great consistency and thus it imparts to this 
stage a kind of uniformity of appearance. But there are a 
few exceptional cases, one of which is preserved in Apabhrarhk, 
although earlier stages of the Middle Indo-Aryan do not show 
traces of it. This is all the more remarkable as the natural 
trend of development would make us expect it the least in such 
a late phase of the Middle Indo-Ar3’'an. 

Groups of consonants with r as one member and the vowel 
r have both suffered the normal changes in the Middle Indo- 
Aryan languages. Thus groups of the type consonant -p r 
and r-h consonant, are normally assimilated and cases of such 
assimilations can be found in' the inscriptions of Asoka, the 
Pali canon of the Bu’ddhists, the Ardha-Magadhi language 
of the Jains and all the dramatic Prakrits. As regards the 
vowel r there is hardly any exception in the whole range of 
■ the Prakrit literature. But as regards the assimilation of 
groups of f, a few exceptions, are met with in the early stages, 
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particularly in tlie A4okan dialect of the North-West and in 
a number of words in Pali. But the Prakrit languages and 
the Prakrit grammarians always insist upon the assimilation 
of these groups, especially of r-P consonant. The position of 
the Prakrit literature in this regard is quite unambiguous. 
The literary works always show assimilation and that also in 
;:i, consistent manner. The only case without assimilation noted 
in this connection is that of the solitary word vandra {vrnda) 
which ociuirs in Jain Maharastri a couple of times. ^ Otl^rwise 
the rule of assimilation is observed with the greatest rigour. 

The Prakrit grammarians, however, show that they know 
a few words at least where such groups could be tolerated. 
All of them agree in forming a special rule for the group dr, 
which may be optionally preserved in Prakrit. Thus Vararuci 
(III. 4) allows optional preservation of this group and his com- 
mentator Bhamaha illustrates it with words like droho {droJiah ; 
dolio), candro [candrah ; cando), rudro {rudrah ; ruddo). Ac- 
cording to Hemacandra (VIIL 2. 79) vandra is always preserved 
without assimilation and he also allows optional retention of 
dr (VIIL 2. 80). His illustrative words further include bJiadro 
{hhadrah ; bhaddo), samudro {myimdrah ; sanvuddo) and droho 
(hradah ; daho) which last also implies metathesis. He further 
remarks that the words like vodraha meaning ‘a young man’ 
are always without assimilation and are regarded as De^ya- 
words. Markandeya has a similar rule for dr (III. 4). More- 
over, according to him, the word vindrdvana keeps dr because 
the word is so enjoined and as such requires no operation of 
the general rule. All this would suggest that the grammatical 
tradition about the Prakrits preserved the memory of dr as an 
unassimilated conjunct to be kept ojitionally. The vast amount 
of the Prakrit literature, on the other hand, shows no trace 
of such forms. 

For a long time it was thought that the position of Apa- 
bhramsa was nearly identical with that of the Prakrits, with 
this difference that a slightly greater emphasis was placed on 
the side of preservation of groups of consonant r. Here the 
grammarians taught that the Aiiabhrariisa language luis a general 
tendency of keeping groups with r and retaining the vowel r. 
But the literary vjorks refused to substantiate it by their noimal 
practice. Naturally, in the absence of confirmation from the 
literary form of the language the statements of the Prakrit 
grammarians were either looked Upon with suspicion or otherwise 
explained in different ways. 

*■ Of. Pischel : Grammatik der PrSkrit-SfroGhm, p. 186. 
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Among the Prakrit grammarians, Vararuci shows no 
knowledge of Apabhram^a arid the case of Canda remains 
donbtfuk Among others we find a difference of treatment 
which is usuallj’ explained by grouping them into the eastern 
and the western schools/ Whateyer be the merits of such a 
division into schools, the important fact which immediately 
concta'ns us is that while Heraacandra and others like Trivikrama 
who closely follow him, treat of Apablirariisia as one uniform 
language, the so-called eastern school of Purusottama, Krama- 
drivara, Alarkandeya and Bamatarkavagisa knows different 
dialects of Apabhram^a. and they treat of them separately. 

Views of Hemaeandra as regards the present problem 
can be seen from his three sutras VIII. 4. 898, 899 and VIII. 4. 
829. His sutra 'svamnam stxirdh ‘prdyopahhramse' implies the 
preservation of the vowel r as can be seen from his illustrations 
trmi {trm) mkrdu ’{mkrta). His other two rules lay down 
that r as the second member of a group may be optionally 
elided and that in some conjunets an inorganic r is inserted 
without being found in the corresponding Sanskrit word. Thus 
priya may remain as ptiya m\d-vydsa may be met with in Apa- 
bhrariria in the form vrd.m. That these 'are not isolated cases 
to be noted by the grammarians as exce])tional and out of the 
way forms going against the general trend of the Apabbratri^a 
phonology and that these rules have a different import than 
similar ones in other Prakrits, becomes evident from other 
considerations. Besides tliese specific rules, Hemaeandra gives 
other words and phrases which are peculiar to Apabhrarri^a 
and which evidently go to prove that the preservation of groups 
like consonant -f-f and the Sanskrit vowel r was a feature of 
this language. . Hemaeandra- tells us that in Apabhram^a yad 
becomes dhnm and tad becomes trim (VIII. 4. 360) ; the genitive 
singular of yusmad is tudhra (VIII. 4. 872) ; the root bru- becomes 
brwm- (VIII. 4. 391 ) drs- becomes prassa- (VIII. 4. 893) ; the 
word prd.yali is represented by prd-u, prdim and prdivwa (VIII. 
4.414).; dkruww becomes dhmvu (VIII. 4. 419). All these 
rules presuppose that the Apabhrarhsa phonology can keejj 
groups of tlie type consonant + r. For the retentdon of the 
vowel r we have his rule that the root grab- becomes grnha- 
(VIII, 4.394). Other grammarians like Trivikrama add nothing 
new in. their treatment (Of. Trivikrama III. 8’. 5, 6). 

The eastern school of the Prakrit grammarians makes a 
distinction of dialects in their treatment of Apabhram^a and 

^ Cf . Grierson : The lastern School of Prakrit Grammarians (Mookeriee 
■Vol, III, 2. p. 119 foli. 
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the present. 6ase has a vital bearing on tliis problem. Among 
\yriters who tell us of the Apabhrarh^a dialects, we liave the 
statement of Eudrata Avho, in his KdvijdlanMm (2. lA) says 
that it has many \'a.riefiies according to the country in which 
it is current. His commentator Namisadhu notes that there 
w!is another view current according to which Apabhraihsa 
had three dialects called Upanagara, Abhira and Graniya. 
It should be noted that Nainisadhu is more akin to Henia- 
candra in his grammatical treatment of the Prakrits/ as far 
as we can judge him from the few remarks in his commentary 
on Eudrata II. 12. Though Hemacandra makes no mention 
of Apahhramia dialects in his Prakrit grammar, he himself 
names another variety called gramyapabliramsa in his Kdvyd- 
nidnsana, in which were composed kavyas like Blmmhlvya 
in avaskandhaka metre, while like Abhiriiathana Avero 

AAU’itten in the ordinary language. We do not meet this gramya 
variety of Apabhrarii^a anjAA'-here else than in Namisadhu and 
Hemacandra and both fail to give us any idea about it. J acubi® 
has suggested that this gramya variety of these two Avriters 
may be the same_ as the upanagara of the other grammarians. 

Among these others Purusottaina knows a number of 
Apabhram^a dialects (XVIII. 16-23), but his treatment pertains 
to the usual three viz. nagara in detail and vracada and tipa- 
nagara as far as they differ from it. In nagara, according to 
him, r and r after consonants are kept (XVII. 15). In vydsa 
and other Avords we have r after the consonant of the first 
syllable (XVII. 25) ; the accusative of yad and tad is also jram 
and 55) ; the genitive and locative is jatru, tatru 

(XVII. 56) ; drs- becomes prassa- (XVII. 79) ; him is repre- 
sented by kmpradi, himpradu and kimpru- (XVII. 25), all of 
Avhioh shoAV that, as in case of Hemacandra, group of conso- 
nant +f was alloAved in Apabhraihsa. The retention of r is 
enjoined in the use of gmha- for grali-(KVIL 86). In most 
of these cases there is an obvious agreement AA'ith the rules of 
Hemacandra*- Next, Purusottama adds rules for- vracada 
Avherein he again states that (XVIII. 3) r and groups of r are 
ke})t except in Avords like hhrtya etc- In place of vrs- comeg 
varha- (XVIIL 12). Kramadi^vara also kncAAfs of this threefold 
division and his treatment agrees with that of Purusottama. 
In his case the most important pomt to be noted is that he 
takes as the characteristic feature of the vracada dialect the 
preservation of conjunct of the type of r-f consonant (IV. 67). 
He illustrates it with the Aydrd sarpv (sarpift). The comment 

Nitti-Doloi : Les Grmmnmriem Prakrits, pp. 165 foil. 

* Introduction to BJwrmscrftofcofea, Munchen, 1918, p. “*'76. 
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further adds thaf. in this dialect are used jnm, trum, which 
the author has also allowed for the uagara diaiect (V. 49). 
Jacobi’’ had first misunderstood him in regarding tha.t groups 
like consonant + r wore characteristic of vracada. Later on 
he corrected himself in making it consist in groups like r + 
consonant,® but he has not changed all the conclusions that 
follow from his first position and in this manner, he is responsible 
in starting a fictitious distinction. 

Markancleya knows a list of 27 dialecds of Apabhrariisa 
which he quotes at the beginning of his grammar ((jii I. 4), 
but he himself treats of the usual^ three. For nagara, which 
he bases on both Maharastrl and Sauraseiii (XVII. 1), he tells 
us that if becomes r in words like vijdm (XVII. 3). His list 
includes vranii (foydsah), vrdkrom (vydkrosah), vrddi {vyddi) and 
mrlgaranti- (vydkaranam) . It keeps r and r in groups : indru 
{iiidrah), oamtrii {candrah), mrgayudhu {mrgaydihah). But other- 
wise liis treal'.ment shows no such groups. It is all the more 
striking to note that for jram, tram of others, he has jattim, 
tattim ; for jatru, tatru he has jattha, tatiha, tor prassa- pumma 
(whicli according to Nitti-Dolci® ma.y be a mistaken reading) 
and. for grnha- he has gunha-, all of which are attempts at getting 
rid of r and r-groups. For vracada also he lays down that 
r and r as the second member of the conjunct may be kept 
except in case of words like bhrtya (XVIII. 4). He gives cases 
like prdnaharu {prdnaharah), ‘ Iq-odnn {krpunah). For Puru- 
sottama’s mrha- he has simply mha- (XVIII. 9), while he allows 
hrodi like him (Purusottama XVII. 34 : broppi, hroppinu). 
Thus there is nothing in his treatment to show, ^^ich was 
the distinguishing feature of vracada from among groups like 
consonant + r and r + consonant. There is a natural suspicion 
that the editor of Markandeya’s grammar has made the changes 
which have removed all traces of groups of consonant + r, 
Avhere the views of other grammarians may lead us to su])pose 
their presence. Grierson^ says that in a number of cases his 
Mss. do mot agree with the. readings of the edition. 

The rules of Eamatarkavagi^a agree remarkably with 
those of Markandeya. He also knows a large number of Apa- 
bhramsa dialects but treats of the nagara and vracada and 
makes only a remark or two about the others. According to 
his treatment, nagara uses wds-w and vrddi for vydsa and vtjddi, 

^ Ibid. p. *71. 

“ Jacobi : Inteoduotion to Sanamkumaracariu, Munchtm, 19'21, p. XX. 

® Le Prdkrtaniddsam de Puru^ttama, Paris, 1988, p. 109. 

* The Apabhraifafe Stabakas of EiTnasarraan lA. (reprint). 
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it preserves words like priya »,nd mrga (II. 4) ; the nominative 
and accusative singular of yad -and tad h jadrum, tadrurn, while 
the locative and genitive singular is jadm, tadra (11. 19, 20) ; 
drs- gives prassa- (to be read for pumma- and probably in Mar- 
k'andeya as well), and grah- becomes gritha- (to be so corrected 
for gunfia- and probably in Markandeya also) (II. 29, BO). For 
vracada, he says, r and consonant +r are kept except in words 
like hJirtya (III. 2)’, brU- becomes bro- and vrs- becomes mrha- 
(III. 4j. 

The general agreement among the grammarians of the 
eastern school is evident enough. We find them maintaining 
that the nagara or the normal type of Apabhram^a allows (i) 
the vowel r, (ii) keeps groups of consonant + r and (iii) adds 
an inorganic r in a few words like vydsa etc. This tendency 
is confirmed by the use of words containing r-groups or the 
vowel r as (iv) jram, trum (or other variants all containing this 
group) (v) prassa- ‘to see’ (with the doubtful exception of Mk.) 
(v) jatru, tatni {Mk. doubtful) (vi) grnJia- ‘to take’. To these 
Purusottama alone adds (vii) forms like himpradi etc. The 
vracada dialect is distinguished from this normal type of Apa- 
bhramia by the additional rules like (i) the preservation of r 
and groups of consonant +r except in words like hhrtya, (ii) 
vrs- becoming varha- (Mk. doubtful) and bru- becoming broppi 
etc. (Pu. doubtful). Kramadlsvara has the additional rule 
that this dialect keeps groups of r + consonant. For the present 
we are not concerned with other features, which are said to dis* 
tinguish these two dialects. 

The position of the Prakrit grammarians may be sum- 
marised as follows. Hemacandra and others do not know any 
dialectal distinctions in Apabhram^a and allow for this language 
the preservation of r and groups like consonant ■+• r, and the 
presence of an inorganic r in a few words. The grammarians 
of the eastern school, Purusottama Markandeya and Eama- 
tarkavagi^a allow the first rule for both nagara and vracada, 
while the peculiar feature of vracada alone is varha- coming 
in place of vfh-, because it is not possible to ascertain what 
is peculiar to vracada in the forms broppi and broppinu, whether 
the base or the termination. For Krajnadi^vara, the distin- 
guishing feature of vracada is . the retention of r + consonant, 
of which varha- may be regarded as a specific illustration. Now 
in this fact Kramadi^vara is alone and the base varha- is too 
isolated to form a clear distinction between the two dialects. 
Thus there is no authority for regarding groups of consonant -fr 
as a feature which should separate yracada from nagara and 
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the gi'oup r + corisonaiit has the authority of Ki’o.madiaTara 
only Avith the solitary illustration of sarpi. 


! 

i: 


In the light of these facts it ’will be now necessary to 
examine the xipabhram^^a stanzas quoted by the early rhetori- 
cians and particularly by Hemaeandra in his gramnuir, in 
order to see how far they keep traces of eonjunets with r. The 
two stanzas of Budrata illustrating bhasa^lesa of Sanskrit and 
Apabhramsa (IV. 15, 21) show forms like abhramada, praaara, 
kndanti, prasaranti, pranaya, bliramard, mitra and suvibrama 
all of which keep groups of plosive -Pr. The word durdkaru, 
which occurs in the first verse, however, has suffered assimilation 
in becoming diuldhara. In the verses. quoted by Hemaeandra, 
we find traces of r and groups of r in the following words : 
grnhai (336), prangani, dJwum, tram, bhrantri (360), krdantaho 
(370), tiulhra (372), broppinu, broppi (391) hrumlia (391) grnhep- 
pinii vratu (394), priya (401), praydvadl (404), prdu, praiva, 
prdimva (414) dhrmu (418) drammu, dravakkan, drehi (422) 
trndi (422) pemmadrahi (424) grnheppimo, dhnm, priu (438) 
antradl (445). In these very stanzas we find, side by eide, 
forms like mahaddumu (336) mianhi (401) bkaMadl (414) and 
pemma {preman) (424) which show that the normal assimilation 
and the vocalisation of r were current in the same dialect. 
Another fact which emerges by the scanning of these stanzas 
is that, as far as the metre allows us to determine, nowhere 
do these cases of groups make the preceding syllable long by 
position. The two apparent exceptions, anfradl scanned as 
and tndhra with the metrical scheme are due to the anus- 
vara in the first and the double plosive in the second, which 
should be better written as iAjbddhra. 


In his introduction to the Bhavisattakaba, Jacobi was 
misled by the supposition that groups of consonant 4- r were 
characteristic of the vracada Apabhramsa and all these verses 
should be, therefore, regarded as being written in this dialect. 
This led him to enquire whether the language dealt with by 
Hemaeandra is hemogeneous or contains traces ■ of different 
dialects and he came to the conclusion that besides this vracada, 
there are traces of two more dialects, one which may be called 
the Sauraseni Apabhramsa and the other showing softenin® 
of all intervocalic stops.^ Later on in his introduction to the 
Sa'mmkwmaracarin, he had to give up the fact, attributed to 
Kramadisvara, that groups of consonant + f are characteristic 
of vracada, but groups of r -t- consonant were meant by him, 
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as sueli. Naturally Jacobi^ now considered that these verses 
whl';ui contain groups of consonant 4 r and the stanzas of Eudrata 
mark an older stage of Apabhrarhsaj which thus differs from 
the normal Apabhramsa of the other verses of Hemacandra’s 
grammar. Dr. Upadhye* also thinks that features of the 
so-called Sauraseih basis and the retention of groups of r suggest 
dialectal differences in the Apabhramsa of Hemacandra. He 
differs from Jacobi in 'holding that the relation between the 
dialect showing such unassimilated groups and the normal 
one which assimilates them, is not chronological, the one being 
older than the other, but dialectal, the two cpmiug from two 
different regions. 

The idea of either a chronological or a dialectal difference 
based upon the treatment of groups of r was supported bj'- most 
of the Apabhrarhs^fi. literary works so far published. All of them 
uniformly followed the rule of assimilation and thus agreed 
with the practice of the majority of the verses quoted by Hema- 
candra, which left the few stanzas with the unassimilated groups 
either as a relic of an archaic stage of growth or remnants of a 
different dialect. But when Dr. Alsdorf published the Hari- 
vamapurdm,^ a part of the MaMpurdm of Puspadanta, a 
writer of the lOtb century and therefore decidedly older than 
Hemacandra, the problem assumed a new appearance. He 
pointed out that two of the three Mss. of that work do show 
the retention of r and groups of the type consonant 4 r, and 
he was able to collect some 11 words which have conjuncts 
of this nature and some 7 words showing the vowel r. Thereby 
he has naturally to reject the view of Jacobi that the retention 
of such conjuncts can suggest an older stage of the language 
and Ms own conclusion amounts to the fact that x\pabbram^a 
has kept an older phase of phonetic development, older than 
that of the Prakrits wdth respect to such groups. 

With the publication of the whole of the Mahdpurdsa* 
in three volumes by Dr. Vaidya, it becomes again necessary 
to examine the problem anew in the light of all the material 
that can be collected from this work, which is the Oidy major 
one which has kept traces of these unassimilated groups and 
the vow^el r. This will suppliment the collection made by Dr. 
Alsdorf and in part modify him, as the portion from which he 

^ p. XXL ' '■ . 

® lutroduetion to ParamMmaprakSi^a, Bombay, 1987, p. 47. 

® Harivamiapurdm : Alsdorf; Hamburg, 1936, pp. 137-140. 

* MaMpurdmm : Dr. Vaidya," Vbl. I, Bombay, 1937 ; Vol. II, 1940 ;■ 
Vol. Ill, 1941, MJGM. . . ; 
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has put together his >70 and odd cases, has been reedited with 
ampler material and which necessitates a revision of his cases, 
though to a slight extent. 

As can be seen from the introductions of Dr. Vaidya to 
the different volumes of the work, the Ms. material for the 
whole work is not uniform. Because the problem of these 
sound changes depends greatly upon the way in which we may 
choose to handle the readings supplied_ by them, it will be 
necessary to note all the variants of the different Mss. as regards 
the preservation or removal of such sounds. I have been able 
to collect some 450 and more cases from the whole work, which 
show either the vowel r or r in eonjuncts. I have also noted 
all the variants shown by the Mss. which either, replace them 
with other vowels or change the groups by the process of assi- 
milation and cases where the editor did not feel himself justified 
in adopting these sounds in the body of the text as the Mss. 
evidence was slender, being confined to one or two of inferior 
value. It is just possible that a few cases may have escaped 
my notice, but the collection is ample enough to evaluate it 
for linguistic purpose and a few more cases, if detected, are 
not likely to change materially our general conclusions based 
on the available material. It will not be out of the place to 
point out that the editorial work has been so thorough and 
well done that the reader is never at a loss to make out the 
exact significance of the readings recorded . and except for a 
case or two where by oversight the names of the Mss. are missing 
in the critical apparatus, it is always possible to state the reading 
of a given Ms. as regards these changes. 

To understand the implications of the readings of the 
different Mss. noted here by the indications used by the editor 
with minor changes, it will be necessary to summarise the 
important facts recorded by him, as far as they pertain to their 
nature ,and classification. Further details may be looked into 
in the introductions themselves. The first 37 sandhis of the 
Mahdpurdna are based upon five Mss. designated by the editor 
with the letters G. K. M. B. P., P., however, breaking off in 
the middle of sandhi 28. These are classified into two groups, 
G. K. giving the older version and M. B. P. a slightly later 
version shown by the presence of a larger number of introductory 
stanzas, various readings and a few additional passages. This 
division is valid for the present problem as well. The group 
G. K. uniformly presents T: and r-groups, while M. B. P. change 
them to i and assimilated stops. In one case (9.22.9) the 
ori^nal reading of if modified into tiya by a later hand, 

which thus' comes neiilW to %a of P. and tiha of M. B. Out 
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of 157 oases of the first volume, there are only four cases where 
G. and K. differ among themselves : 22. 1. 13. G. wafa E. 
■vraya ; 84. 8. 6. G. pranapriu K. pmnipriu ; 86. 2. 6. G. priyahu 
K. pryahu ; 10. 4. 11. 'G. dhruvu K. where only the last 

case shows a real difference as regards the retention of r-groups. 
Equally close is the agreement of the remaining three Mss. 
M. B. P. and there is only one case 23. 11. 11. where P. agrees 
with G. K. as against M. B. P. pmniprdna, M. pdnipdnu B. 
pmipdm. Otherwise they uniformly agree in getting rid of 
these sounds. 

For sandhis 38-80, Dr. A^aidya has used three Mss. called 
K. A. P. which can be grouped into K. which keeps these sounds 
and A. P. which remove them. Out of 180 cases in all, only 
in 18 oases this grouping is disturbed : 54. 4. 7. is doubtful 
as no readings are recorded {uddiyaprdnm) and this will be 
the only case where P. may be said to preserve the r-group 
which, however, is naturally suspect. In 60. 16. 4. A. K. 
nrvahu P. nivahu ; 60. 20. 8. K. A. mrga P. miga ; 61. 19. 8. 
K. A. mrgaloyandi P. miga ; 61. 19. 14. K. A. 7iwai P. nival ; 
61.19.15. K. A. mrganayam P. miga; 61.20.12. K. nrvu, 
A. writ P. nwi ; 62. 4. 14. K. A. mrganeUaM P. miga ; 74. 10. 6. 
K. A. nrvahalai P. niva ; 74. 12. i2. K. A. mrgena P. migena ; 
80. 5. 11. K. A. nrvai P. nivai, A. agrees with K. In 71. 7. 2. 
K. P. 7n.igi A. mrgi ; 78.18.15. K. P. migamuddai k. mrga, 

A. is alone in keeping f. 

The sandhis 81-92 are based on the Mss. K. A. P. ( = Alsdorf 

B. ) B. (= Alsdorf A) and S. ( = Alsdorf C). Here also the rela- 
tion between the first tlu’ee K. A. P. remains the same. Out 
of 72 cases K. keeps these sounds for 56 times, P. in none and 

A. agrees with K. in 10 cases m having them : K. A. nrva P. 
niva 81. 12. 1. 84. 2. 8. ; K. A. prangani P. pahgane 90. 4. 18 : 
92. 9. 8. K. priu A. prya P. piya 81. 12. 2. 82. 1. 11 ; 91. 18. 
11 ; K. A. mrgdyanahu P. migdyanaho 82. 8. 10 ; K. A. vrndu P. 
vinduSl. 18. 8. K. A. samprdiu P. sampdiu 86. 1. 25. In one case 
81. 1. 11 K. niva A. nrva,, it has r against K. In 88. 24. 18. the' 
reading of P. remains doubtful, and with the express statement 
of Alsdorf we may regard it as not having the sound r in mrga. 

B. has 24 cases of retaining these sounds and S. has 72 eases of 
r and r-groups, thus 16 times more than K. : S. priya K. tiya 89. 
18. 5. S. trya K. tiya 91. 6. 6. S. nrva K. niva 81. 1. 11 ; 88. 2. 
15 ; 88. 9.’ 12 ; 89. 'l§. 8 ; 90. 2. 6 ; 90. 12. 5 ; 91. 9. 10 ; 92. 8. 3 ; 
90. 6. 15. B. priya K. piya ; S. mrga K. miga 88. 28. 16 ; 88. 28. 17 ; 
91.2.4; 92. 1. 16 S. vraya K. vaya 92.14.14. S. srya K, 
siya 90. 3. 7. and one case in which K. has the sound as against 
S. Thus S. agrees almost al\^ys with K. in having them and 
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shows them in addition in many cases. B.’s agreement with 
any other Ms. is not obvious. 

For the last portion of sandhis 98-102 the Mss. are again 
K. A. P. as in volume two and their interrelation remains the 
same. K. has 17 cases and A. has 15 cases and agrees with 
K. in 101. 3. 18 K. A. P. pram which is doubtful. Otherwise 
P. has no case of such sounds. This is all the more remarkable 
when we find K. and A. agreeing in volume two in 10 cases 
and in Harivamia in 10 more oases. 

Our results about the Mss. may be thus summarised : 

K. no date, available for the whole text, has 414 cases 
with and 34 eases without these sounds. 

G. date 1518 a.d. for ddipuram has 155 cases with and 2 
without the sounds. 

M. date 1826 a.d. for ddipuram, no case with the sounds. 

Ba. date 1602 a.d. for ddi. no case. 

Pa. no date, for 28 sandhis, no case. 

A. date 1558 a.d. for Uttarapurdna, eases 37 with and 
2.54 without, the sounds. 

Pu. date 1573 a.d. for Uttara oases 8(?) %vith and 288 
without the sounds. 

Bu. date 1584 a.d. for Hanwmsa, cases 28 wuth and 46 
without the sounds. 

S. younger than Bu. for Harivamia, cases 71 with and 
1 without the sounds. 

Prom this list the interrelation of the dates of the Mss. 
and their tendency to keep the sounds of r and r-groups becomes 
evident. The. case of S. must be judged by the fact that it is 
itself a recent copy of an older Ms. of the Senagana. Moreover 
no very strict correspondence can be expected in such matters. 
But the conclusion should become apparent that these forms 
go back to the oldest period of the next tradition and cannot 
be attributed to later importation by the copyists. That 
the original text must have contained more forms than what 
we now possess is suggested by the tact that even the best and 
oldest of our Mss. do not give them in cases where others have 
preserved them. A direct proof of the tendency to remove 
such, forms from the text is supplied by K. in which we find 
how a few forms of these sounds are changed into those without 
thepa.''*’*’?. ^ 
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More important for deciding the phonological nature of 
Apabhraihsa is the fact that in spite of so large a number of 
such cases the range of the words in which they occur is much 
limited. The following are the words with the numl)er of cases 
occurring in Mahdpuram distributed according to the Mss. 
where they are found, M. Ba. Pa. and Pu. may be left out 
of consideration, as they show either no. cases or one or two 
of doubtful value. 


(1) Words with r-groups : 

K. G. 

ahghrmi 1 

dmprum 1 1 

indriya 

hriya 1 1 

dratti 1 
dravakkiyau 1 
draha 4 2 

druma 1 -1 

dJvmvu 25 16 

prangam 26 6 

pravari 1 

prde 1 1 

pram 49 24 

prdnaya 1 1 

p-rdni 10 4 

prdva-2 

prdsiya 2 1 

priu 15 6- 

priyadattd 1 1 

vratiiu 1 
vram 1 

vraya 38 11 

samprdiya 25 14 

samprdviya-9 5 

samprdsam 1 1 

(2) Words with r : 


K. 


krya 1 
trya 19 

6 

nr 7 

2 

nrva 58 

'-6 

tirvai 6 

1 

parivrMhi 1 
pru 14 

10 


A. 


1 

10 

3 


Bu. 


1 

4 


1 

3 


Bu. 


S. 


2 

6 


1 

4 


1 

8 

3 


S. 

3 

3 

21 


1 



p’ae(?) 1 ■ 1 

prdyanti 1 

bruha 1 1 

vraMu 1 
vfdm 1 

Traces of such forms are rare in other Apabhramsa, works. 
But it will be incorrect to say that the,Y are confined to the 
Mahdpiirdna only. In the Kathdliosa of Srioandra a few forms 
with r (particularly ntva) are noted. This author is placed in 
the I'lth century. The Apabhramsa verses in Hemacandra’s 
ChandonuSdsam also supply us with a few words of this type : 
hrm (6. 116)/cafcrw (7. truUl{$. 82), dralii (6. 60), druo (7. 87) < 
dhrmu (6. 121 ; 6. 129 ; 7. 57) pn^a (6. 18 ; 6. 25 ; 6. 88 ; 6. 46 ; 
6.82; 6.127) prdnahara {6. llS) vandri (6.34). Jacobi has 
already pointed out that these Apabhrarnsa verses are the 
compositions of Hemacandra himself and not quotations from 
earlier works as is the case with his grammar. This is not 
wholly true. A few of them are quo|,ations and recur in his 
grammar, as the verse cudullao mml hoisai (Oh. 6. 119 = Gr. 

4. 395). Moreover, to ascertain the range of such words they 
are of importance, as it is scarcely possible that Hemacandra 
would have kept them even in his own compositions if he had 
not found them in current literature. In this sense they differ 
from his stanzas in the Kumdrapdlacarita where they are ex- 
pressly witten for illustrating the rules of his grammar and 
as such may distort the facts of the natural language by over- 
emphasis. In this metrical treatise he has no such need to 
change the phonology of the language, particularly when these 
groups are metrically harmless, i.e. make no difference by their 
position. 

As said above, though the verses of the Kumdrapdlacarita 
may not be taken hs good evidence for linguistic purposes, 
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it is nevertheless important to see how far they may help ns 
in indicating the scope of Hemacandra’s rule vndho ro luh, for 
even a poet Avriting ad hoc for the purpose of illustrating his 
grammar cannot write a non-existent form, especially in words 
not meant for illustration and when there is no metrical or 
other necessity for their choice. Thus besides the words ex- 
pressedly taught in his sutras, we have, in addition, krva (8. 66) 
krm (8. 82) hrvdlu (8, 82) drahi (8. 68) grnhia (8. 45) nrva (8. 82 ; 
8.83) prdvai' (8.58) prdmvei (8. 69). That these stanzas do 
show the same phonological features as the quotations in his 
grammar can be seen from an interesting coincidence, which 
cannot be reasonably said to be intentional. Thus all the above 
words do not- make long the preceding syllable in spite of the 
conjunct of r. But we find the word tudhra used with the 
metrical scheme— which is the same as found in the line tudhra 
anuttara khanti of his grammar (4. 872). » 

These facts about the phonology of Apabhraiii^a have 
raised a number of problenls, many of which Dr. Alsdorf has 
dealt with, with reference to the cases found in the Harivama 
and has come to some tentative conclusions. With this fuller 
material, they can be now in part confirmed and in part modified. 
Of his forms one pittrya mnat be rejected as being not subs- 
tantiated by the Mss. evidence and his reading of C(=:S of 
Dr. Vaidya) in 84.10.11 vrahem (vadhena) is also doubtful 
as it is not recorded by the later editor. 

As regards the question whether all such forms can be 
the result of Sanskrit influence on the scribes. Dr. Alsdorf has 
rightly pointed out that the number of such forms, which has 
now become quite considerable, the agreement between the 
illustrative words of the grammarians and the words found 
in the Mahdpmdna, the agreement of the different unrelated 
Mss. and the absence of any other traces of Sanskritisms on 
the part of the scribes, all go to show that they are not due 
to Sanskrit influence. But he has added two more considera- 
tions of a different nature to prove the same fact. The writing 
of srya for srl and trya for strd cannot be due to the influence 
of Sanskrit, in which case we should expect writings like sriya 
and triya. Secondly there is uniformity in the writing -of nrm 
(with dental n) on the one hand and niva (with cerebral p) 
on the other. In ease of a simple .Sanskritism we should have 
expected a p as well in this word. But the -choice of n with 
the vowel r may be due to the form current in Sanskrit. 

' If we accept the fact that the written r in these words 
in Apabhram^a really stands for the sound ri, which Alsdorf 
58 
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Mmself suggests, it is but natural to suppose that the choice 
of the form with either r or conjunct with r was mostly decided 
by the nature of the Sanskrit word, as, on the whole, the dis- 
tinction between the two modes of writing agrees with Sanskrit 
orthography. This lack of agreement in case of trya md srya 
may be attributed to the obscurity of their relation with the 
corresponding Sanskrit words, which was not quite apparent. 
Moreover we have the express statement of the grammarians 
that both r and groups with r remain as in Sanskrit (pra/iriyd). 
The second point, probably, is to be explained differently. 
The contrast between nrva and nim cannot be pressed too 
far, as even Mss. and books which prefer to write nim continue 
to write nrva. That the n of nrva was caused by the r sound 
is more probable, as the two cerebral sounds cannot be easily 
pronounced together and we find a similar contrast as early 
as ill A^okan inscriptions. There we see the eastern dialect 
with cerebralisation and assimilation of r-groups contrasted 
with the western dialect with r-gfoups and absence of oere- 
bralisation. 

In spite of the statement of the grammarians and the 
nearly concordant usage of the Mss. Alsdorf is right in suggesting 
that all these words with r and r-conjuncts represent the same 
real pronunciation. . His argument to prove this, however, 
is not quite intelligible. The wirting of srya and trya to re- 
present drl and stn can only prove that their relation with the 
Sanskrit words was not evident for the writer, for otherwise, 
with the same sound and the Sanskrit mode' of writing to guide 
him as in all other eases, we should really expect triya and 
sriya. That priya is actually written prya both as adjective 
(‘dear’) and noun {=priyd ‘wife’) and in the proper name prya^ 
dattd is clear from the above illustrations. These cases, however, 
were lacking in his portion of the text. Fortunately we have 
some more evidence to show that both the modes of writings 
represented the same sound and that it was the sound ri. In 
the first place, we have now the same word, now written with 
r now witn ri. Thus in 69. 16. 7. there occurs the word para- 
maUrya {paramakriyd) while in 34. 1. 6. we find sanahakriya 
{sandthakriyd). We have both priu, priyadatta and pm and 
pryadattd in the various readings. In 36. 2. 5. while G.’ writes 
priyahu K. prefers pryahu. All the Mss. which assimilate the 
, r-groups always write i in ease of words with r which means 
that they had before them forms with ri in groups. But pro- 
bably the best evidence for this sound of r is to be found in the 
rhymes of' Apabhraihia poetry. It is well known that anal 
rhymes in ApabhratMa occupy a prominent place and the whole 
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of the MaMpurdm shows them. The one peculiarity of these 
rhymes in Apabhram^a is that they pertain not only to the 
final syllable, which must be identical, but also to the vowel 
preceding it, to make it a good rhyme. Thus if a word of two 
syllables occurs at the end of a line so as to rhyme with another 
we can naturally suppose that their vowel elements must be 
identical. In MaMpurdna we find the following cases of end- 
rhymes : 

*69. 16. 7 . paramahrya paccahkhasrya 

84. 1. 6. dehi srya sandha hriya 

81.8.8. prdmpru Jcuhempm 

*45. 12. 4. tdsu prya nd% srya 

*45. 8 . 8 . gampi thiu prdnapriu 

82.1.11. pancamahu piya paccakMia srya 

Three of these eases marked* may not prove anything. But 
the other cases clearly indicate that both the modes of writing 
r and n represented the same sound, which made good rhymes 
with the first syllable of piu {—pitd) axidpiya {=priyd), and this 
sound can only be ri in these circumstances. 

As regards the forms of inorganic r as taught by Hema- 
candra VIII 4. 899. Aisdori was not able to get any in his 
part of the text. Now we have a few cases in the following 
places : 49. 4. 2. nipriha {T. explains nihsprha), 42. 8. 5. prdyanti 
Ipdddnte), 16.11.7. bruhasamgamu {budhasangama), 99.8.5. wahiu 
{vadhita), 98.8.6. vrdsu ivydsa) of which last is the illustration 
given by Hemacandra and Markandeya. A doubtful case is 
25.5.7. prde samprdviu prdnanihanu mni vdhe viddhau hari- 
mmihum which can give a better meaning by taking prde 
as an adjective of vdhe in the sense of ‘sinful’ as the reading of 
M.B.P. pave suggests, though the explanation of T. prdyah 
is just possible. . , 

These cases amply justify the rule of the grammarians 
which is cautiouslj'' worded and would inspire confidence in 
their statements, when we see them confirmed even in obscure 
cases like the present. The real explanation of such forms 
is, however, difficult to find. Following Markandeya (XVII.3. 
vydsdder yasya rephah sydt) Alsdorf thinks that this r may have 
developed out of y. Tram ta&j be from tyad and not from 
tad; bJiantri may presuppose hhrantyi. This explanation can- 
not hold good in our cases. If wahiu is the result of contami- 
nation between vadhitah and vrapitah (which actually occurs 
in 99.3.6) others remain without explanation. Here, I think^ 
Hemacandra is right in calling the r extraneous {abhuta non- 
existent) than Markandeya who takes it as developing out 
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of 1 / in a conjunct. It is quite probable that in such stray 
eases Apabhrarn^a has kept a genuine popular element, the 
mode of pronouncing some words with an intruding r current 
among the illiterate people. ' In Marathi we actually find 
village folk pronouncing the word dmta as dnista and a similar 
habit may be at the basis of Apabliraih^a; 

Finally we come to the most important problem about 
these forms, their relation to other forms of these words which 
show either the full vocalisation of r or the normal assimilation 
of r-groups. These latter predominate even in Mahdpurdna 
and are exclusively found in the majority of Apabhram^a 
works. They are normally so represented in the Prakrits as 
well. Two explanations are possible' and both are put forth 
by scholars. The forms with r-groups may be regarded as 
indicating a dialectal and regional feature as is done by Dr. 
Upadhye or they may be thought to represent an older phase 
of growth, thus suggesting the earlier and archaic form of the 
language as compared to the other forms current in the younger 
form of the same language. This is the view of Dr. Jacobi. 
Dr. Alsdorf has further suggested that these forms with r and 
r-groups also indicate a phase of growth which is even earlier 
than the normal forms of Prakrits and in this respect at least, 
the latest stage of MIA. is more archaic than the earlier dialects. 

With the above evidence before us the following facts 
become clear and help us in deciding which of these suggestions 
is most acceptable. Firstly we have now forms wdiich preserAm 
these sounds side by side with others which assimilate, the 
groups in the same literary work. This will certainly go to 
exclude the possibility of regarding them as dialectal and re- 
gional in origin. It is possible to imagine that a grammarian 
like Hemacandra may have formulated his rule of the language 
by taking into consideration all available literature, in which 
finer dialectal differences were neglected, and thus laying down 
rules applicable to different dialects side by side. But it is 
quite inconceivable that a poet writing a literary composition 
remaining in one place, can make use of forms from two different 
dialects, without apparent reason. That the same dialect 
can preserve both types of forms side by side should become 
evident from the Girnaf version of A^okan inscriptions and 
the literary Pali. 

■ The second fact about; these forms to be noted is that 
in nearly > all oases the conjunots are of a different nature than 
those of Sanskrit and ev^ of Middle Indo-Aryan, where they 
ate preserve, 5 : This <^flfeie«w3e 'b^<3omes plain when we consider 
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the metrical value of these words. In the majority of cases, 
all these groups in Apabhraiii^a .do not make the preceding 
syllable long by position as do Sanskrit and Prakrit conjuncts. 
The only exceptions to this rule are, in Mahdpurdna : 20.23.7. 
G.K. rattadrahi M.B.P. rattaddahi ; 16.21.2. G.K. niprdnau 
M.B.P. nifpdmu; 48.19.4. K. mprdniya A.P. nippaniya. In 
the last two cases the prefix wis is responsible for the length 
of the first syllable.’ This metrical nature of . the conjuncts 
with r is also apparent from the fact that in all cases one or 
the other Ms. does not show it and yet tlieir readings are metri- 
cally faultless. As against the tendency of the Prakrits, they 
'can remain even after long vowels -without affecting them : 
10.12.7. dndprdna, Q5.1130. mahddrahi 42.2.7. prangane prdn~ 
gane 47.8.15. cuo pmKamdo and so on. This rule is applicable 
tojhe forms found in Hemaeandra’s grammar and Chandonu- 
sdsana as well. But the two stanzas written by Eudrata do 
not conform to it. In fact, the conjuncts there are of a different 
type as far as their metrical value is concerned. 

Thirdly we find that all these Apabhram^a words preserve 
the group only initially. This is, in fact, a result of the preceding 
peculiarity. Here also Eudrata’s stanzas differ in allowing 
words like mitra, vibhrmia etc.' where the conjunct occurs 
medially. These two facts would naturally lead one to enquire 
' whether in all such cases we are dealing with real conjuncts 
or a mere graphical habit of writing them while the actual 
pronunciation had no groups. Such a supposition can explain 
their metrical value and their presence initially where alone 
can such conjuncts be written without violating the metre. 
But here, I think, there is much more than a difference of ortho- 
graphy. In fact, the Old Indo-Aryan and the Middle Indo- 
Aryan conjuncts written with r after consonants represent 
a sound in which the plosive is long or double while the con- 
juncts in Apabhram^a are pronounced with a single plosive 
as the first member, which satisfactorily explains the metrical 
value of the preceding syllable in the two cases. Thus mitra 
really represents mitHra while the Apabhranisa form like dm- 
prdna is and j pram. 

With these facts ascertained, it is obvious that we cannot 
put side by side the Apabhrana^a-Sanskrit stanzas of Eudrata 
and the genuine conjuncts of Apabhranisa works and put 
them together as marking an earlier stage of growth as Jacobi 
does. In fact, the Apabhram^a verses of Eudrata are in a way 
artificial as they combine the Sanskrit and Apabhram^a con- 
juncts in spite of their difference in sound, with the help of a 
defective orthography. 
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Tlie other argument of Dr. Jacobi is that Haribhadra 
in liis NemindlMGariu writes an Apabhrainsa which miiformly 
assimilates the r-groups, while his contemporary Hemacandra 
describes in his grammar a language which preserves them and 
it is natural to suppose that the grammarian is describing a 
slightly older phase of tdie language which has become classical 
by Ids time, probaljiy following an older grammatical tradi- 
tion. As rightly pointed out by Alsdorf this cannot mean that 
works wldeh do not show such groups are younger than others 
liaving them, for the text tradition may have removed such 
group Avhieh was easy in view of the fact that sucli a change 
could not disturb the luetre. Moreover, we now find a poet 
using side by side forms with and without these groups. The 
only reasonable conclusion to which we can arrive is to regard 
them as simply alternative forms current along with the others 
or at most, as arcliaisms continued in the literary language 
far beyond their natural date. 

If this is wdiat can be ascertained about the conjuncts 
of the normal type of Apal)hram:hi., it will be possible to re- 
consider the question about the dialectal difference between 
the nagara and vracada dialects. Jacobi rejected the presence 
or absence of groups with consonants -i- r as marking the differ- 
ence between the two in favour of regarding vracada as keeping 
r + consonants, while nagara as having^consonants + r, on the 
authority of Kramadi^vara. But expect for the illustration 
sarpi given by his commentator and two forms in Hemaeandra’s 
Kumdrapdlacarita, narmada and sarmada (8.80) we have no 
trace of such forms and thus we are unable to ascertain what 
value should be attached to Kramadi^vara’s statement. On 
the contrary, all the other grammarians of the eastern school 
agree in attributing the preservation of the same type of con- 
juncts, consonant ■+ r to both nagara and vracada, and the 
mode of their writing implies a kind of distinction bet-ween 
the two. It may be that they implied the rule as having a 
limited application in nagara while it was operative everywhere 
in vracada. The exceptions noted by Markandeya to his rule 
in vracada with the gam hhrtyddi only pertain to the vowel 
r and not to r-groups, as can be seen from his list, hhrtya-hliicca, 
nrtya yicca, Jirtya^kicca and hrtyd=='kiGcd. If this is possible, 
it follows . that vracada, as distinguished from nagara, must 
keep these r-oonjuncts both initially and in the middle as well 
and in that case, these conjuncts can only be of the type in 
which the first consonant is geminated. Then the verses of 
Eudrata can continue to represent the vracada dialect and 
we may suggest that the t^o, distinct pronunciations of the 
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r-groups distinguished vraca.da from nagara with the further 
consequence that while in the medial position they can continue 
in the first, only the initial groups can be preserved in the 
nagara. 

In the light of these distinctions it is not possible to accept 
without reservation the conclusion of Alsdorf that the Apa- 
bhram^a forms represent an earlier stage of growth than the 
Prakrits. In some cases at least it remains doubtful ■whether 
the Prakrit forms went through the stage represented by Apa- 
bhramsa, especially in words like nrm, wrm, etc. In others, 
the Prakrit and Apabhram^a forms represent divergent lines 
of growth. Thus the Apabhramia form mahddraha cannot 
form an earlier stage of Pkt. mahaddaha, obviously because 
the geminated consonant in Prakrit cannot be a further develop- 
ment of the ApabhrarhAa eonjunct dr and the same holds good 
in case of Ap. dmprdna Pkt. dmfpdm. Because the majority 
of the Apabhramsa wmrds keep these groups initially and in 
such cases the Prakrit represent only a single consonant at 
the beginning of a word, the relation of the two is not amenable 
to exact proof. So the conclusion of our enquiry can only be 
negative. The light conjuncts of the normal Apabhram§a 
cannot be taken as a dialectal feature and may or may not 
represent an earlier stage of growth with reference to the assi- 
milated forms of Apabhramsa itself and the Prakrits. If their 
relation to the other Apabhramsa forms may be that of archaic 
survival among the current usage and in this limited sense 
they may be earlier, their priority to the Prakrit forms remains 
doubtful. It is however possible that f- groups of the heavy 
type were a dialectal feature of Wraca da Apabliram^a. 



THE PEAKEIT DHtJETAKnYlNA : A UNIQUE 
INDIAN SATIEB 

By 

Pbof. Dr. A. N. Upadhye, 

Eolhapur. 

In isolated braiielies of literature, the Indian mind exliibits 
remarkable elevation, successful finish and consummate polish ; 
but as contrasted with Western literature the lack of variety 
is apparent everywhere. The fact that ancient India which 
could boast of the greatest master-pieces in epic poetry and 
certain kinds of fiction and drama has neither a tragedy after 
the manner of the Greeks nor a satire in Eoman fashion is to be 
attributed to the peculiar way in which the Indian mind evolved 
and the Indian author was trained for his job. The Sanskrit 
or even Indian ‘poetic theory of super-individual emotion and 
its complacent attitude towards life,’ as Dri De’’ remarks, 
‘precluded any serious cultivation of the satiric type of literature.’ 

Satire as a form of literature lias been conspicuously 
absent in early Indian literature. Satire is also an indispensable 
stylistic quality in some forms of literature, and the elements 
of this quality are found scattered, here and there, in early 
Indian literature : m stories, in minor poems and in plays. 
Dandin is unconventional by temperament ; and we see him 
in his Dasalmmaracarita meting out some satirical lashes against 
gods, Brahmanas, ascetics, nude monks and Buddhist nuns, 
just laying his finger on their weak points. Amongst the 
authors of minor poems Ksemendra has developed some satiric 
style. His SaniayaTmirkd, Darpadalana and Kaldvildsa present 
a good bit of satiric style directed against many forms of pre- 
valent deformity, Puranio deities and personalities, and dis- 
torted specimens of humanity. But throughout Ksemendra 
plays the role not of an artist but of a teacher in morality. 
The moral tone is so overwhelming, that satirical touches may 
be lost by an ordinary reader. Among the plays it is the 
Bhanas,® especially the four Bhanas edited as Gaturbhdnl, 
and the Prahasanas that contain a great deal of satirical element. 
They direct their attack against religious orders and provincial 

^ Some Satiric Poems in Sanskrit, Indian Culture,, Vol. "VIII, No. 1. 

* See S. K. De in JBAS, 1926, pp. 63-90 and Poona Orientalist, Vol. 
VII, Nos. 8-4.' ^ ^ , 
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people. The greatest draw-back of these plays is that their 
satire is buried deep' under open obscenity and coarse vulgarity. 

The DhurtdMiydna of Haribhadra, though casual^ known 
for the last few years, is now brought to light^ by ori Jina- 
vijayaji ; and it luckily makes up the gap, namely, the deplorable 
absence of any satire in our Indian literature. Haribhadra 
(8th century a.d.) is a genius by birth and a satirist by tempera- 
ment. He has a passionate aptitude for satirical sketches 
and dilemmatie folk tales, some of which he quotes in his com- 
mentaries. In his Samhodha-praharana he thoroughly ridi- 
cules rather objectively, the vices that had perhaps crept into 
the monastic order of his times. He detests, pities and con- 
demns the vices and irreligious routine of the ascetic life. In 
his he satirizes the folly of the degenerating 

belief of the masses in Puranic legends. Monks are morally 
and religiously degraded, and the public is on the verge of 
rational bankruptcy ; and here Haribhadra comes like an expert 
surgeon to ply his satirical instrument before any one can put 
the bandage of religious and didactic teaching. He is an emi- 
nent logician, no doubt ; but in this work, on the whole, we 
see him more as a witty critic assailing the citadel of Puramc 
mythology. ■ 

The narrative structure of the Dhurtdkhydna is not 
complicated. During a rainy week the five rogues, four males 
and one female, meet in a park ; and the problem of their meal 
is facing them all. They stipulate like this. Every one is to 
recount bis personal experience, and he who proves it to be 
a lie has to give a feast to all. Thus the ball of narration is 
set rolling. The four rogues narrate their experiences which 
are fantastical, logically extreme and absurd in details ; but 
the points of these picaresque tales are confirmed to be true 
by others after quoting parallel legends from the epics ' and 
Puranas. In their attempts to prove the unprovable and to 
confirm the unbelievable by giving Puranic parallels, the in- 
evitable result has been that the Puranic legends themselves 
get fully satirised and the credulity of their believers entirely 
exposed to searching criticism. The female accomplice re- 
counts a number of auto-biographical incidents which are 
likewise regarded as credible. But then, all this still keeps 
the main problem unsolved. How are they to get food for 
themselves and for their retinue ? That female rogue would 

This has been, recently published in the Singhi Jaina Seires, Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, Bombay. To this edition I have contributed an Introduction 
which embodies a critical study of the different aspects of this unique satire.- 
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give them a feast, only if they acknowledged her supremacy. 
This they would not easily accept. She then, continuing her 
narration, leads it to such a point that they have to recognise 
her suzerainty or give feast. They could not get out of the 
dilerna ; they accept her as their chief. She then dupes a rich 
merchant alleging that he killed her child and extorts a gift 
from him. Thus they all get a feast. The author concludes 
thus : the popular scriptures, when one scrutinizingly studies 
them, are found to contain worthless stuff ; the legejrds narrated 
in them do not stand the test of rational scrutiny ; and the 
pious, therefore, should follow the path of Sarvajfia. " 

In flourishing his satirical sword, Haribhadra is uniformly 
rational; and throughout he maintains a remarkable mental 
poise. The fantastic tales possess an air of reality, because 
well-known motifs of Indian literature are interwoven in them. 
They can be easily passed off as amusing and adventurous 
tales, quite innocent in themselves ; but when the author holds 
them side by side with the Puranic legends, their sarcastic 
potency becomes at once clear. The characters like Muladeva 
are well-known figures in Indian literature. Most of the Puranic 
legends quoted by Haribhadra are traced to their sources like 
the Mahabharata, Eamayana and Puranas. Undoubtedly the 
author shows an admirable intellectual integrity in presenting 
these legends. His appeal is always to the intellect, and he 
never plays on the emotions. 

■ The DJiurtahJiydna is a satire, and a perfect one, because 
of its unique construction, a delicious mingling of phantasy 
and reality, subtle sense of characterisation (though in a limited 
quantity) and above all the startling situation of devils dis- 
cussing scriptures, which make it an inimitable piece of raillery 
and a good humoured amusement for all. It has a literary 
form, nothing specially religious about it ; it is an out and out 
satire, an artist’s creation ; and as a literary product, it is far 
ahead of its times. Most of the Eoman or the English Satire 
is cast in the mould of a dream or an allegory. This makes 
it stilted and artificial. It is only in Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales and Bocaoio’s Decameron that an ingenious framework 
is use^ to impart an air of reality to the narration. The Dhur- 
takhyana is thoroughly modern both in thought and spirit 
and a master piece of construction. The impossible yarns 
concocted by the Eogues, the replies thereto, and above all 
the witty and surprising end of the story reveal its architectonic 
skill'and the beauty of design. Its perfectly original structure 
is one . of its highest distinctions, and sufficient by itself to 
proclaim the author’s gemus, : 
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In subsequent centuries, the DhurtaMiydna, especially 
its construction and satirical potentiality, has been drawn 
upon by Jayarama and others^ who composed a work called 
Dharmapanlcsd, the best representative being the Sanskrit 
text of Amitagati“ (a.d. 1014). The mode of presentation in 
the Dharmapariksa is somewhat different. The purpose is 
the same, and the motifs of some of the fantastical stories are 
nearly identical. What is implicit, artistic and detached in 
the Dhurtdkhydna becomes outspoken, religio-didactic and 
propagandistic in the Dharmapanhsd. Haribhadra by his 
satirical genius of a very high order smashed the structure of 
Puranic mythology, but the authors of Dharmapariksa have 
gone a few steps ahead that they tried to erect instead a super- 
structure of Jaina religious preaching. 

Sanghatilaka gives us a metrical Sanskrit version of the 
Dhurtakhyana in his commentary on the Samyo^tvasaptati, 
and there is also a prose version of it in old Gujarati. Both 
of them are edited with the Prakrit text by Sri Jinavijayaji. 
They offer good aid to understand the "original. 

The precocious genius of Haribhadra, obvious in this 
unique work,, provides a delightful field for researches in literary 
developments ; and it is hoped that the publication of Dhurtd- 
khydna will be followed by richer treasures which lie buried 
in the literature of ancient India. 



- ; #r. 

A. N. TJpadhya : Harisena’s Dharmapariksa in Apabhraihsa; ABOEI 
Vol. XXIII, pp, 592f. 

® Mironow: Die DliamiapaHh^ des Amitagat% Leipag 1908. 


A NOTE ON THE KUTRIKAPANA 

By 

Prop. Bhogilal J. Sandesaea, M.A. 

The Chedasutras of the Jaina Canon are a veritable mine 
of social information. The Chedasutras treat of the discipline 
of the community of the Jain monks and deal with the 
to be observed by them. The subject of the Chedasutras is 
such that they contain very many important facts pertaining 
to political and social history, descriptions of various parts 
of ancient India where the monks used to travel, direct or 
indirect references of contemporary social and religious insti- 
tutions, ceremonies, festivals, customs and superstitions, ac- 
counts of the life of Jaina pontiffs and the kings and ministers 
who came in touch with the early Jaina church, and semi-histori- 
cal legends- and such other miscellaneous information which is 
of much use for the antiquarian, historian and sociologist. 

To-day I would bring to your notice an interesting fact 
from the Brhat Kalpasutra,*' one of the famous triad of the 
Chedasutras, viz. Da^a-Kalpa-Vyavahara. I refer to the 
long description of the in the Bhasya of Saiiighada- 

sagani (who lived decidedly before the seventh century of 
Vikrama era) on the Brhat Kalpasutra, and the commentary 
of Acarya Khsemakirti on the same, is the name 

of ancient Indian general stores where all the necessities and 
luxuries of life and all the animate and inanimate things of 
the whole world could be bought at price. The word has been 
explained as follows : 'f ’ ifsrsJiT: 

cnpnTJr: : f t ? fcirif- ira; 

^ srR'it sr 

^rftcT, XXXI Almost identical explanations of the word 
occur also in several other Jain scriptures.® 

It is also mentioned that the owner of the ffTOTW 
used to charge the price of marketable goods according to the 
social status of the buyer. A man wh6* was to become an 
ascetic could buy his necessary articles (^fw) there at the 
price of five rupees if he was a common man, he had to pay 
one thousand rupees if he happened to be a millionaire or a 
and ten thousand rupees if he was a king or a chieftain. 

^ The Brh^t-Kalpasutra' has been critically edited by Muni Catura- 
vijayt^i and his disciple Muni Sri Punyavijayaji — thejatter one being my Guru — 
and recently published in six volumes by the Jaina Itmananda Sabha of Bhav- 
nagar. Other Chedasutras also require critical editing and publication. 

* Yida the Abhidhana-Eajendra, Vel.JII, p. 684-85, 
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We are told in what places the ffN^iTws existed. In 
Eajagrha during the reign of the famous king Srenika there 
was a ffw^rrw, and the city of XJjjayini possessed nine f f^r^ms 
when the great king Canda Pradyota was ruling over the land 
of Avanti. It is said that the Jain sage Salibhadra who was 
proverbially rich during his tporldly life/ had bought his 
and begging bowl at the time of renunciation from a f 
of Eajagriia, paying a price of rupees ten thousand for each 
of those things. 

Several folk tales are also associated with the 
It is described how a merchant from Bharukaeeha had bought 
a devil from a at XJjjayini— devil who could not be 

satisfied without doing some work for all the time, how he was" 
defeated by the merchant saying him to go up and down a post, 
and how the devil dug a pond, in north of Bharukaeeha, in 
memory of his defeat, which came to be known as Bhfitata- 
daga. Another merchant from the city of Tosali in Orissa 
had bought a (sfJWTT) named Esipala from a at 

tljjayini. By him also the devil was defeated in the same 
manner, in memory of which the latter made a pond which was 
known as Esitadaga. The fact of such popular folk talos being 
associated with the f fWTir indicates how the people preserved 
its memory even after it had become a thing of past. 

But considering the account of the faithfully 

preserved by the Jaina tradition in the Bihat Kalpasutra and 
its mention and explanation- of its meaning in several other 
Jaina scriptures, we are justified in believing that such large 
scale general stores existed in ancient India in important political 
and commercial centres like Eajagrha and XJjjayini. 

APPENDIX. 

Relevant Extract from the Bfhat-Kalpasutra {Bhdsya and Com~ 

mentary). 

w q-tTT 3T w't ft' |53rr, ^ fq- ft J'jfl ft i 
ftsrt^rnfft q qqftTTqlr, fftqsrmrm 

q^qrftr qr qrwTft qr qiNt ^i^sft i nn qprft#fft- 

‘ftj'JT:’ ffemn NTfiTt NJfft ^qwft f qft Vqq^nlq fft- 

qn'TNm fftqf'R'irqqgsircfmftftf^qTi — 

^ The Jain merchants of Gujarat even to-day begin their New year account 
books' with the words l«ft (May we attahi the prosperity 

of Dhanya and Salibhadra). According to tradition, fialibhadra was a con- 
temporary of king Srenika and an inhabitant of Rajagfha. 
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ff^ir ifa” 

n^rJT^; f ^stTT I cr?r ir?fv-3r^-if'<;q'Riffr ipir^sri- 
RifR ^sirtfR 1 iT5^?T f ^^’4 ^^cTifg f?r^qr' 

ufj-q-ti I “5^5[ft?f”ffr 3c5Flcf: Rw;^?3Tif7 qVirr 

HIRTS^r: I W ^rftcts3?r wng- gifiraq-: I 

[Tf =^ii^fiT5rTq': 1 STTf^Rt ifl’Jfl ffT^iW i 

w fwiTir: ^ m wciirV =^f^R srr^ijf-sr^^f^^t g^nftiiRt 

^5fR>qT: 1 qtf ^RirmRUTWI^: 

f % 5$fr5r ^rowr, 5f f^3r% cr?«T ^^-oTn^ir i 
q'|OT^:ff44 ir q- !=f ?rfi sri^ ’Jlfc^ llV^ViTlI 

‘f’ 'TPfsiTT: ^17, fi?!n; f r^R5nf-iT?q-qraT^>?i^ ^TT^rnw: i|: 

I fqrqqq ^qfq ? f?!Tif-'?f5r’ qcT f^Tffq %qqii%gw 

qt^qiPr q|'ir>T’fiTr?Tii ?rq; ‘^w’ strct q qiftq, qsf\ srf^q’ 

q*TJrcr:'’?rar^=?^Tq3T5fcq%rq RT^: iiv^?vii 

3rq4?fEH:-qsqq-5rEr?qjRq?sTTqTfq sTfcrTr^^Tf^- 

qiqst TiRfeirroi, itfq ^s^qr^trj - 1 

R5RI1W, ^TNigfwW ^ 1 1 v:^ ? 11 

srif^j^w^r srwsrermfN: 'qs^qqr;’ ?iqfq 

‘^v-qT?t^’ qsinTJ^qr'JTt '?rT|^:’ RI^JRq; ^qfq: I ‘S^q- 

j’OT'JTt’ q^RqM-qrwqf^^srq^qnrqfq: qqfq i qq=Eq q^^qqpf ^q- 

?qat qqrsqq, qrspqq: ^qFwqrqTJRqfqqqfl i srq q qw^qq, q|w qsqqq 
^qi^r^cf^qj T'^R ? K M 

qiq Tqtf^qifqq^^q ?cq fqf^q q^q qqfq ? 

fqfqqjqq qgr ?«! ft? ^qq^q qfsqf i 
^qqqrqjq q|r, ffqqq^^yfq fqqqi fq°iRRUii 
qqr qTqKT-qqTiTqT^q^qR 'sri'q’ sratfq qfqq q?q qqfq, qT?q> 
qrq: qqst WT fq%i qifq^q q| qr q?q qqq^fq qrq:, ^rq ‘qiq^’ qr^- 
qrqT?r ffq^m qi'i^q^qr ‘fq^’ qftqiw qqfq, q srfqfqqq fqq'ft^ qrq: i 
ffq^q; ?qq<flqqq^ 

qq cTT fMqf qq, q>q f=sgT<t fqqq q|q fq i 
fqsfqq ^qfiq fq, qqqw fq qqq qq iiv:^?\ 9 ii 
T^q qrqTi; ‘fqfqq' snwq-qsqqtqqqqfqq q% 'q?q’ qssqqrifq^qrqfiqrjf 
qq^qqt qqr^qq i f^^qi 5 ‘q^fq’ qqtqqqfqqiqiqlqqiqrq qifqiqqt qw:, q 
qitscqq qfqfqqq: 1 q qqqM'sql’, 55 ^sfq fq^’ q^qfqqq, qqr-qqq- 
^q-lfcf ‘^^4’ qspqfqqrq^ qiiq qqfq | %% q qf?qq ^ qqqrqqi sqq- 
f^q^ ^q qqrqq qfqq^q; ii'>^^?'3ii 
qq ffqqqqq: ^qqfT?r% ? m^- 

jsqqfqqr q tqr, qqqiq qf^q qTfq|Tri I 
qtq= 8 #qq^T, qf qq#if qf Tfqiqt 1 1 v:^ ? <i 1 1 
‘^qfqqq:’ qqTf^qq^fqqi ^qi; loirqqt qqqrqf ‘qrfqfrqffq’ qqrfqsi- 
fqqTqfqstqqr^y^fq i qqr q^Fitqq^; 'qfrfqqq:’ qqqqqqq; 'qfw’ 
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srrfcr^TJrffw i i 

^ ?«rT%q‘ TO ?fg’ 

. ■■■ '■o 'O O cs'O ^ . 

TTirfJTf/?rWEr?PT% 

f?^' 3 T ?r ?r 2 rai#f| iiv:^?-?>!i 

^ssTfir^ft TrsfEi ?r»Tt i ^ftsfe^riTT^T^fTst^r =? 

^>T<TT5jt ?rTiT ^rTcrsrTT frAr7>Trra; 

ERifer:, ^?%fr 5TTWT: fcTir I a->Tr ^fin% TT^qrr^^reRr 

^rf55>fr5?Jr ^gr^rpTRimT '^>T^^TWtfTW-5rfgir|5F?T>JrrtT- 

^cfiT, srgt fTTir^ ir^rr ti'st’tI ff^friqor sn^fefcr 5 Tra?r>Ti«rT?f’TT?rT«T: ^ii 

grrERT^r^^ fg-^wtrcT- 

>T3^7q >3isr E>3t'jfyir ff^irrsn^ft i 
w' 5 Ji= 5 ®gi'’irirs?r^f, wsijt n ii 

^irqfTiT srfesfl, ^5t ?ft IT cf I 
■^RJI^SSTSSJNT, ^igR^r'E fe>N ?ft fwfg II ^ 11 
■jftqiiT >3rr >it i 

^r^'ir >E II n 

=Er>J¥5r^^Tri^ 3r^r?^3NrqRTfTOzr(RNgfg gg- :3>?3ifir?3TT- 

TTRltT^ I 

g^T fTO ww^ssrsft q:Et ^rfqirsft srw^irft gi5t>3fti:T 3rT»t§;or f %!Tm>iiT3fr 
ijjf tfiti I ^ ffTr^rmgrf'n'qw f%%ii-‘i:i?r gR b 7^%^ gf qif ift?®>jr grtftr’ 
f^ g> ^fJT irg i ^>ir cf fT 'rfgTO gi| %»t >igr^Tf 

gsft i ^>it 3r|g %gt i gt g>iT?-%r?, ?tr =g gf^r- 

f^33r-:3rf ^juf g I'ftr gt wsft gg i iw gfw'gr gf^aft i 

^sft Ir % ff I " g w i 5>gt gig?, fg^g i qg 

^sgfig giwr fgfgq 50 ft g-g? - 1 % gg:g 1 %g gg? 'qrg ^g gf g^f grw 
3 r?g fg^fg grpg g ^fg 1 gg7 ggf ar^rrff, gTTfggVfg, fgg ^ ^f^r-g-ig grgsft- 
qfg g?g ggrtg gfg?gf T ^g g>F^ fg^ffrggig girg gtg>gT^ gggggtfg grg 
gggg^g ggf ^ gggssRT gg^ gT% ggggnf grg ggig 1 

gg^grggfgfgffTTi— “gggs®” 11 ggg:=s^gfggr ggfggr ‘w:’ 

fggrgfg^g: f fggg<Tig grTgg: 1 gcftsigg fcwr grggfgg g;g; ggg:, fg g g]g- 
3 ig g-fcrcft giRT^rg I g g gg g^Rgi gggr^ sng- 
g^ fcgr sgrrngrg g^fg fgggg 1 g gg?g sgrrit f^ErJrg'' grftrg 1 gg: gggiggfT- 
ggroTr gfggr gt^g gggr >TRgrg gFg:i^^: gjRgi3=g# 1 ggreg -gggfgriggig— 
grggg^ sgrgrt g ggrfg grgg ‘gg’ ^g^g ‘g^gT: grdfrsg^^fggf fg 5 fg grg: 1 
gg: g gg ggggig— fgTggtsf gggr, gg grfgg: TOggfg'f g-dfg 1 3 R%g g>s®g 
gR^%'gg%’ g ^gTgg^gi% gg g^g ggrg gEfT^gifg ffg gfgcgi ggg f ^ ^- 

ggrg'fggrg ii^E^Ro 11 II ■ 

f fggrgt graggi^ g^g 1 
fgfggg ^T:g5yrg, gigfg| grfgg^ ?g 1 iv:? 5 ^ 1 1 

‘^g%g’ gTgfgggggr^sgg gfggr gsgfggtgrgig figgi'Twig; sgfgqrgt 
grg grggRTT: ^g: 1 ^grfq ggg fgfg^ ^Pgggig grg gr^gg 1 ggr irg^ 
grfggsreg gglirof srfggfcg ffg^rggirg g^ ^rggfgg gkr: 11 '^R'R^ 11 


A NOTE ON THE VAENAKAS OE TYPICAL 
LESCEIPTIONS 
By 

Prop. N. V. Vaidya, 

Eergusson College, Poona. 

. One of tlie curious features of tlie prose portions of thb 
Av^tam'bara Canonical Literature is the use of Varnakas, or 
nassa^es giving typical descriptions, of persons and 
hin “f i.e aSmateA. All” inanimate objects These chches 
or sdi nassages are given in extenso m some of the works, and 
?hen elsewhere the wader is merely referred to these^tereotyped 
tneneibe\-i sentence like ^ ?rirgw • • 


,2 lA I irS* =ipr Wt tRiT (w*) or w wft sVrr 

S)etl Sometimes, the first and {he last words m the passage 
are oiven, the two words being linked up by TO (upto) e g. 
^ TO etc. Besides these tyinoal passages, there are also 
Srtain words and phrases, which, though usually synonjmoua 
aL expressing the same sense or sentiments, are mdicated 
merely by numerical figures ; e.g. ^ stands for 

etc. 

Then there are, what have been termed as ‘pattern stories 
(cf Barnett Antaqada Dvmo Intr. p. IX). The Story is thus 
hroken off by a mere reference to the story of some other cha- 
rnder in soiLe other text. It is mainly due to this that the 
Buronean Scholars have remarked that the style of the prose 
works is ‘as dry as dust’ (Winternitz) ; or mechanical and un- 
Jteresting. And there is no gainsaying this much that the 
Snooth flow of narration is certainly hampered by such devices. 
After every few lines, the reader is supposed to either recall 
or refer to some words, passages, or sometimes the whole of 
i-ViP qtorv One might then as well wonder and ask : ^ What 
is the purpose of repeating such stories ? Because given a 
samnle story and a stock of proper names and names of places 
Pt^ the reader might be as well be left to weave out any number 
of stories and narratives out of them. And we are told that 
their feature is shared also by the Buddhist Canonical Literature ; 
where also we get pattern stories and recurring passages called 

It is interesting to note that the Bengali has -also retained 
+hi<^ carious feature (cf. D. S. Sen: Bengali Language and 
Tiferature, quoted by Winternitz). “These are formulae which 
pverv Xathak has to get .by heart,-set passages describing 
7ot only Siya, Laksmi, Yisnu, Krisna and other deities, also 
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describing a town, a battlefield, a morning, noon and night 
and many othejr snbects wbicli incidently occur in the course 
of the narration of a story. These set passages are composed 
in Sanskritic Bengali with a remarkable jingle of consonances,, 
the effect of which is quite extra ordinary.” We get the. 
Varnakas in the Canonical Literature of the Jainas of the 
following : — A city, a king, a queen, a sanctuary, bath-house, 
gymnasium, a palace, a forest, Mahavira and so on. 

Some other time, I also propose to present a critical 
study from literary and other points of these Varnakas. For 
the present I am going to restrict myself only to the Genesis 
of such a device. 

It is impossible to conceive that any single person or 
author might have been responsible for the composition of 
these Varnakas, or ready made descriptive set passages for the 
use of others. Every one conversant with the history of the 
reduction of the Jaina Canon is aw'are of the fact that the extant 
canon in its present form is due to the efforts of the two Councils, 
and particularly to the last Council held under the Presidentship 
of Devardhiganin Ksama&'amana (in the sixth century a.d.). 
It is very likely that at the last Council, the Canon was not 
only reduced to writing but they must have also set themselves 
to the work of preparing copies of all the works ; so that the 
Canon should be preserved in a uniform tradition in all the 
various Bhandaras. And it is when they undertook this task, 
tha^". they probably thought of the various devices to economise 
labour, time, as well as the writing material. And what probably 
must have happened js something like this : — The Council 
compared all the works wherein, e.g. a king or a queen or a 
temple etc. was described, and they brought together in one 
place all these descriptions, wrote them only in one place, 
making it a sort of exhaustive description to be used as a stock 
reference. That seems to me the only reasonable explanation 
for the heaping up of synonymous phrases and expressions. 
It was thus, a mere synthesis, without much of judicious choice. 
They might have, no doubt, in this maimer lightened their 
task, but they left the stamp of tediousness and monotony on 
these portions of the Canon. Some of these works have, thus, 
lost their literary merit ; and even the story interest is also 
negligible, as the stories, instead of being narrated in a natural 
form, are told in a mechanical and stereotyped form. In spite 
of this, we do get some occasional literary flashes, wherein the 
descriptive powers of those writers are evinced ; cf. e.g. the 
description of the shipwreck in the Nay a, Ch. IX. But such 
passages are only like an oasis in, a big desert. 



THE MONTH AND THE DATE OF THE MAHABHAEATA 

WAE 

J. S. KaRANDIKAB, B.A.; IL.B., 

Editor, ‘Kesari’, Poona. 

Wliile determining the date of the Mahabh.arata_ war, 
we have to settle its month and year. The first question is 
comparatively easier and can he answered from the internal 
evidence of the ej>ic. We shall take it up first. 

1 Srikrishna started on his peace-making mission on 
the 12th day 'of the bright half of Kartika— 

83, 7. ) 

2. Up to the fifth day of the dark half of Kartika Krshna 
was in Hastinapura on his mission ; but the negotiations finally 
broke off. Thereupon he prepared for his return journey; 
but before going, he made a last attempt to win over Karna 
to the side of the Pandavas. 

3. Failing in this attempt Krahna forebodes a terrible 
war and expressed- his opinion that the war may begin seven 
days after. 

#!rFi> ?rmT|: iq ( 143, 18 ) 

4. Duryodhana ordered his army to march to the battle- 
field on the 6th day of the dark half of Kartika, the moon being 
in 

5. But Krshna’s suggestion did not fructify. The 
interval was too short for the Pandavas, who ordered their 
army to move to the battlefield only after the arrival of Krshna 
and final consultation with him some days later. 

6. Balarama as a protest against this decision of waging 

war left off for pilgrimage. The moon was m Anuradha 
on that day, This was at the end of the month of 

Kartika. 

7. The Pandavas not having completed their prepara- 
tions delayed for s We days more and hence Duryodhana sent 
Uluka to goad Dharmaraja to begin the war without further 
delay. This mission of Uluka and the reference therein to the 
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worshipping of weapons on proves that the war had 

not begun on the new moonday of Marga&sa. 

8. The verse ‘HNrfNwr: 17.2 ) 

indicates that the war began on the day on which the moon 
was in an inauspicious of the category of hnt. This 
description is applicable to and not to ftfiNl or he. 

9. The tradition current in BMrotosam'in shows that 
the battle began on the 18th day of the brignt fortnight, when 
the Naksatra also was Yamadevata, i.e. Bbarani. It is im- 
possible to reconcile these statements. So the Naksatra 
being more important, it is better to make the date as the 11th 
day, Ekadaii, when the Naksatra is Bnarani. 

10. contains further inconsistencies. Abhimanyu 

was not killed on the very first day after Drona had become 
Ooinmander-in-chief, but was killed on the third day. So also 
Bhagadatta was not killed after the fall of Abhimanyu but 
before it. Mace-duel ( ) took place not at midnight but 

before sun-set. So I have rearranged the time-table accordingly. 

11. Ghatotkaca was killed on the fourth night which 

corresponds with fo {o. says that 

was killed on I have arranged my time-table 

to suit the description of the time of rising of the moon on 
the night after the death of Ghatotkaca. According to HTtH- 
HTfspft the war ends on aTHrEREi. My theory is that the war ends 
one day before snrrEreET, because that night on which A^vat- 
thama destroyed the remnant of the army of the Pandavas 
is described as fk^rr-, which predicate is applicable to 
and not to aprrEi^r. 

12. According to the dark half of of 

that year consisted of fourteen days only, one fcrfE being ssTEfirfH. 
HTtEHTfMI does not take this into consideration. There- 

fore there appears to be a difference of two days in my calcula- 
tions, when I place the beginning of the war on f « ? ? ; 

takes hie^e as the first day of the war. But 

there is a difference of one %fE only about the end of the war. 
My time-table is more consistent with the description in the 
Mahabharata of the fighting by night when the Moon is 
described as rising two hojirs after midnight after the fall of 
Ghatotkaca. 

13. My calculation is based on simple arithmetic. Ae- 
cordiug to Vedanga-Jyotisa, htTOEE begins alternately on 
five different Tithis in .the month of Magha. Thn beginning 
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of the Mahabharata War is Sixty-eight days before the day 
of the Therefore we have the following alternatives 


Beginning of Ytrvnra 

■ ■ , ' -o ' 

, Tn a fo ?® 
ara ao « 


Beginning of War 

apt#f w° « 
Magha being an 
intercalary month 

anfat# ? 

IFo ?Y 
ao ?? 


14. If the interval between the first day of the war and 
the last day of Bnisma’s life is to be sixty-eight days, the 
war must begin on the various days as coiTesponding to the 
change of the day of the EvrVTJJW. 


15. The day of the Ytfvitr’JT must tally with the description 
Emtszf ert; vfsrftsT i 

Wsif II 


and at tne same time the corresponding day on which the war 
commenced must correspond to the description 

and also to the rising of the Moon, when the war was carried 
on during night, as the day of the commence- 
ment of the war and ER y as the day of the satisfy all 

the above mentioned conditions as the night-fighting and the 
time of rise of the moon corresponds with the 10th day of dark 
half of Marga&sa. Therefore .?? is tne day on which 

the Mahabharata war commenced. 


Objections against Dr. Daptari’s date. 

16. Dr. Daftari’s main idea of separating the ill omens 
into two groups is unauthorised, untenable and unreasonable. 

17. There is not the least indication in the verses to show 
that they point out the time when the work of writing the 
Bharata was complete. 

18. Why should that time be described as so very in- 
auspicious as is done in the verses which Dr. Daftari assumes 
belong to the second group ? 

19. Dr. Daftari’s astronomical calculations mainly depend 
upon the position of the planet Mercury which, even in ordinary 
clear weather, is, .scarcely visibie to the naked eye. Is it not 
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then absurd to suppose that when the sky was dim with war- 
dust, somebody would have the leisure to see and the keen 
sight to find out whether Mercury was visible or non-visible 
on any particular day ? 

20. Dr. Daftari changes the readings in some of the 

verses from into into and 

interchanges the words and apparently for no 

other purpose than to suit his own theory. This shows that 
his theory has no real foundation ; he first starts with some 
presupposed theory and then changes the readings to suit it. 

21. The verses “5^1 ir|: and ^ftt' ’ 

describe the comet called and 5 ^:’ Therefore 

it is wrong to suppose that these verses indicate the position 
of the Venus or the Mercury. 

22 . Dr. Daftari regards the description of the rising of 
the moon in as an interpolation, because it upsets bis 
whole theory ! That description of the rising of the moon forms 
part of the main events of the War and cannot be ignored or 
regarded as an interpolation. Any date that would be given 
as .the beginning of the war must therefore be siiown to be 
consistent with this description of the rising of the moon. The 
date I suggest is thoroughly consistent with tliis description. 

23. Even after interchanging the words and smn 
and making the verse to read as— ‘'«r^ 

Dr. Daftari cannot point out the day on which ' started 
on his pilgrimage and how the moon was in the constella- 
tion on that day. 

24. Dr. Daftari completely ignores the ^TTKcTHTf^ tradi- 
tion and also sets at naught the fact that the greater part of 
the war was fought in the dark half of the month of urff^, as is 
shown by the description of darkness at night. 

25. My dates differ from those in the only by 

one or two days, and the reason for it is that does not 

attach due importance to the Nak^atras. I have adjusted the 
Tithis to suit the Naksatras that are specially mentioned as fore- 
boding evil things. Thus there being a specific mention of i%^nT- 

.as foreboding very great loss to the Kauravas ( ^osro 3.12 ) 
it easily suggests that and the loss of the greater 

part of the army of the Kauravas must have happened when the 
moon was in f^^r. So also the fall of Karna is given on sprnmffsaTi 
and the fall of Bhisma is taken to have happened on 
and so on. In Dr. Daftari’s time-table all the inauspicious 
Naksatras fall outside the range of his eighteen days. 
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Now I proceed to discuss the year of the Mahabharata 
: : 'War. • ' : ■ 

26. The traditional year of the Mahabharata War adopted 
by the late Mr. C. V. Vaidya is 3101 B.C., Avhen the Kaliyuga 
is supposed to hare commenced. This date is too early to be 
true and gives rise to many historical inconsistencies. 

27. The Yedic period was not yet over. The 

was not yet written. Even the most ancient Epanisad 
was not yet ready. So the Gita, which is an IJpanisad, and 
which appears to be written as an improvement Upon the doc- 
trines contained in some of the older Upanisads, could not be 
told to Arjuna by Srikrsna on the battlefield in 3101 B.C. 

28. B.C. 3000 to B.C. 2000 is regarded as the probable 
period wlien the YTfrw literature such as tifT'ir, 

and the older Upanisads such as 
Hfrifpr, and were produced and became current. 

29. The Eamayana is regarded as history and its period is 
taken as somewhere between 2300 to 2500 B.C. and since the 
Panda vas came on the scene nearly 25 generations after, there 
must intervene at least some four to five centuries between 
the Bamayana and the Bharat a war. 

80. The dynasties given in the which is the oldest 

and a reliable show that nearly 1500 years elapsed bet- 
ween the birth of and the beginning of the reign of the 

Nandas. Since the date of the Nandas is B.C. 420, the birth 
of i.e. the date of Mahabharata War, comes to about 

1920 B.C. 

31. ^ I 

5 1 # ti” 

This is the correct reading and is accepted in the Sacred 
Books of the Hindoos, Vol. XVII Part I, published in Benares. 
There is the same reading in the lately found in 

in Madras Presidency. Mr. F. G. Pargiter has noted this 
reading in many Puranas. 

32. We arrive at nearly the same date by the different 

process of adding up the years of the reigns of the various kings 
that ruled in India since the Mahabharata War. Thus 
dynasty ruled for 1000 years, ar^fkr * dynasty ruled for 138 
years, siwK dynasty ruled for 862 years. Then the Nandas 
ruled for 100 years.. Afterwards ascended the throne 

in 322 B.G., which date is the .sheet-anchor of all ancient his- 
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torical dates. The sum total ol these comes to 1000 + 188 4- 
362 + 100 + 322—1922 B.O. Rai Bahadur gives 
this very date. ■ 

38. There is no reason to suppose that the Puranas give 
fictitious dates. These traditions are handed down from 
generation to generation and they are noted down in the Puranas 
at least two thousand years ago '; for some of the oldest Puranas 
were written some centuries before the Christian Bra. 

34. Dr. Daftari’s attempt to divide tire given periods 
by two and thus to bring down the date of the Mahabharata War 
to 1197 B.O. is an after-thought. For he starts with some 
pre-supposed notions and then distorts the texts to suit his 
own pet theory. 

35. Thus historically speaking the year of the Maliabharata 
War comes to 1922 approximately. 

36. History cannot give more exact data tlian this. But 
if we can use astronomical evidence we can arrive at inore 
exact dates. 

37. The Mahabharata contains many references to the 
position of the planets such as Satmrn, Jupiter, Mars. By 
calculating the exact periods of their rotations we can find out 
the exact year in which the ]'>ositions of all tire seven planets 
tally with those mentioned in the Mahabharata. 

88. Astronomical calculation is an intricate subjeot, 
so it cannot be explained in the short space in this summary. 
But it will be explained tO those who are interested in it. 

39. By such calculations I have found out that the exact 
year of the Mahabharata War is 1931 B.C. i.e. 2009 before 

And the exact of the commencement of the 
War is \ \ and- the on which the War ended is 

f o 

40. For the sake of accuracy we have to take the periods 
of different dynasties as below : — 

1006, 138, 365 (^r^rur), 100 and 

the date of coronation as 322 B.C.* So the sum total 

take us to 1931 B.O. 

40. The date of the commencement of the war which 
I have arrived at, has apparently one defect. The passing 
away of Bhisma does not correspond to as is tradi- 

tionally observed. 
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41. My explanation of this inconsistency is very obvious 
and simple. The epic nowhere specifically mentions that 
Bhisma passed away on HTW 5jo It simply says that he 
passed away on the day after the commencement of the 
But the begins on different Tithis in different years. 

So after the passing away of ^irhis srrs could not be performed 
on one and the same %f«r every year. So for a long time there 
was not one single firPr' which could be called 
After good many years, there was a change in the 'T^q- and 
the PiTprqiiT also began to commence in 'fk month instead of 
KTY month. Then there Was no necessity of changing the 
iff'sirfiprf'JTRrk' from year to year. So those atsronomers who 
introduced the new T^k fixed the as the 

to suit their more recent calculations. The month of rty 
was specifically mentioned, and so the srssKt in the was 

regarded as the appropriate and convenient date coming after 
the T«iR'^Klr, which day was once the beginning of the 
So is not to be taken as sacrosanct, because the epic 

does not mention that date, but only says that passed 
away after 68 days from the beginning of the war or 58 days 
after his own fall or 50 days from the end of the war, that is 
on the next day after the commencement of the YTiTrsnir. 

the day of the commencement of the war, 
^ as the day of the fall of Knf#f f o ?v as the 
day on which the war ended and rr ^ as the day next after 
the beginning of the all tally with the description in the 

Mahabharata and are consistent with one another. The date 
mentioned in does not tally with these calculations. 

Dr. Daftari’s date is inconsistent with much of the descri- 
ption. So ? ? is to be taken -as the date which 

suits each and every description in the epic. 


THE DATE OP THE MAHABHlEATA WAE 
Dr. K. L. Daptari, Nagpur. 

(1) All the four Puranas that give dynasties of kings, 
namely the Bhagavata, the Visnu, the Vayu and the Matsya 
are agreed that 37 kings ruled between the War and the Nandas, 
that the Nandas ruled for hundred years, and that Candra 
gupta Maurya then became the ruler. There is no discrepancy 
between the Puranas on these points. The date of Candragupta 
Maurya has been ascertained to be 322 or 312 b.c. If one 
generation be held to be equal to twenty years, the approximate 
date of the War is therefore 3 +22+ (20x37) = 1162 b.o. 
There can be no doubt on this point. See paragraph 59 and 
the dynasties in paragraph 156,^ 

(2) (a) The Puranas no doubt say that these 37 kings 
ruled for 1500 years, but that number of years is unreliable, 
being almost 'double of what it ought to be, for the average 
reign of one generation cannot much exceed twenty years. 
(See paragraphs 158 and 159). (feV Though the years of the 
twenty-two Barhadratha kings are said to be 1000 years and 
are found by actual calculation to be 1092 at the greatest, they 
are taken to be 536 by the Puranas themselves in calculating 
the years between Pariksit and the Nandas (see paragraph 
161-166) i.e., about half of what they are found to be from the 
lists of kings given by the Puranas. . (c) The number of years 
of the last three Sai^unaga kings given in the Puranas is exactly 
double of those given by Mahavanso. The years of subsequent 
reigns are the same in both the Puranas and the Mahavanso, 
(see paragraphs 168-172). These three points show that the 
number of years given by Puranas in the list of kings is double 
of the real. Why the Puranas gave the years after doubling 
them is explained by the fact that the words ‘sama’ and ‘varsha’ 
formerly^ meant half a year. (See paragraphs 173-176). Mr. 
Karandikar’s explanation that many unimportant kings are 
omitted from the lists of kings in the Puranas, though the years 
of their rule are included in the total years, is untenable (see 
paragraph 160). 

(3) The statement in the Eamayaha that the rainy season 
began in Sravana proves the approximate date of the war to 
be 1200 B .0. See paragraph 60. 

‘ Paragraphs here refer to those ih my hook. The Astronomical meffiod 
and its application to the Chronology of Ancient India published by the Nagpur 
University. 

61 
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(4) The length of the lunar month taken in the Maha- 

bharata calendar exceeds the real length of the same (see para- 
graphs 48-48, especially paragraph 46). The ratio between the 
length of the day and the TitJii was taken to be 64 to 68 (see 
paragraphs 145-147). In the Veddngajyotisa the length of the 
lunar month is very much less than the real one and the ratio 
between the lengths of the day and the Tithi is taken to be 
62 to 61 (see paragraphs 86-37). The Mahabharata calendar 
is therefore proved t,o be an improved form of the calendar 
of the Veddngajyotisa, whose date is proved by S. B. Dixit 
to be 1400 B.o. The date of the Mahabharata calendar is there- 
fore later than b.c. 1400. Even if we do not accept that the 
Mahabharata calendar is an improved form of Veddngajyotisa 
calendar, we will have to accept that they are very similar 
(see paragraphs 35-50). Therefore also we cannot accept 1900 
B.o. for the Mahabharata calendar, for had it come into existence 
in 1900 B.c. it must have been much improved by 1400 b.c. 
and then the crude Veddnga Jyotisa could not have come into 
existence at all in 1400 b.c. • 

(5) The statements in the Mahabharata about the posi- 

tions of the planets conflict with each other. This may be the 
result of interpolation or mistakes in readhags. How to find 
out the reality is the question. This is my method to do it. 
Let us take the statement ?RrJTfRrfr : (see 

paragraph 62). This may be either real or false, but it being 
a statement about all the planets at once, all statements con- 
sistent with it must go along with it and must form a group, 
named the first group ; by themselves they may be either real 
or false. The other statements that are left are only two verses 
and being consistent with each other and being near each other 
form the second group. W©, therefore, infer that either of 
these two groups must be real. We find the years from each 
of these groups and ascertain if they can give the eclipses 
mentioned in the Mahabharata. Only one year from the first 
group i.e. 1197 b.o. (1695.3 by my way of calculating time ; see 
paragraphs 82-93) stands the test. (See paras 86-93). 

(6) This year gives aU the eclipses mentioned in the 
Mahabharata (see paragraphs 94 to 100). It also explains 
the total solar eclipses and the unambiguous positions of the 
planets mentioned in the Earivama. See paragraphs 101-107, 
Any one who proposes any other date for the war must show 
that he can explain all these. No one has yet been able to 
find out such a date,' ^TEeretoje 1197 b.c, must be accepted 
as the real date of thb wfAr. • 
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(7) This date also agrees exactly with that obtained 
from the Puranas (see paragraph 167). 

(8) The year of the War being thus fixed, the day i.e. 
the month and the Tiihi works out to be the Amdvdsya 
of Kartika (See paragraphs 108-114, noting the calculation 
in paragraph 113). 

(9) Planets calculated for this day and for the 18th day 
therefrom explain all the statements about the planets in the 
first group. See paragraphs 117-132. Any one who proposes 
any other day and date must show that he can explain all 
these statements. 

(10) The year 1197 b.c. also explains how the second 
group came into the Mahabharata, see paras 133-141. It shows 
the position of the planets when Vyasa finished the compilation 
of the Bharata and was put in along with 1st group by subse- 
quent editors. 

(11) It is a fact that there are inconsistencies in the Maha- 

bharata and in the Puranas too. But what is the remedy ? 
It is not to suppose all statements to be imaginary and false, 
as the late 0. V. Vaidya did, nor it is is to take any one state- 
ment and to build castles of imagination upon the same and 
to neglect all other statements or to misinterpret them as Mr. 
J. S. Karandikar does (see paragraph 236). We must bear 
it in mind that these inconsistencies are caused by our incorrect 
interpretation, by mistakes in readings or by interpolation, 
and ^then we must examine all the statements and search 
out the hidden truth. We must not accept any statement to 
be an interpolation if correct reading or correct interpolation 
explains the inconsistencies, and we must not correct a reading 
if correct interpolation removes inconsistencies, see paragraphs 
15-23. We should use for calculating by astronomy only 
those statements^ the interpretation of which is not in doubt, 
(see para 25) ; but after calculating the date we can reconcile 
the date with the statements by supposing a mistake in reading 
or in interpretation if well supported ; see para 25. If these 
points are kept in mind, it will be seen that the date proved 
by me is correct and that the corrections in the text and inters 
pretation proposed by me are quite acceptable; see paras 223-227 
where the interchange of “«r^” and is proposed, and 

see paragraph 130 where I propose “%f” for “fw” and see 
also paragraphs 126-127 and 129. About my suggestion that 
the description of moon-rise in Dronaparvan is an interpolation 
provoked by the interchange of “«r^” and 

see paragraphs 238-242. Thus if the corrupted condition of 
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the texts is properly considered and astronomy be relied upon, 
my date of the War can be accepted as correet. 

(12) This date should rather be accepted as a basis upon 
■which to build the conclusions about Kali Yuga etc. and should 
not be rejected on account of the current ideas about Kali 
Yuga (see paragraphs 245-248). 

Ebply to Me. Kaeandikae’s objections. 

(13) In paragraph 5^, Mr. Karandikar says that Sri Krshna’s 
suggestion about the day on which the war was to be commenced, 
did not fructify. This is not supported by any direct statement 
in the Mahabharata. It is an inference of Mr. Karandikar. 
But that inference is incorrect as shown in paragraph 236 
sub-paragraph 2 of my book. Mr. Karandikar says that the 
interval of seven days between the day of the return of Krisna 
and the day or\ which the war was proposed ■was too short. Oan 
Mr. Karandikar say that he knows better than Sri Krshna or that 
he can make a more correct estimate of the time required for 
preparing for the fight, than Sri Krshna did? Of course he 
cannot. 

(14) Mr. Karandikar’s statement in paragraph 6 that 
Balarama went away for pilgrirnage, on the day on which the 
Moon was in the Anuradha, is quite true. But his statement 
in the same paragraph that the day was the end of the month of 
Kartika is wrong. It was really one day previous to the day 
proposed by Krshna, for the naksatra of the day proposed 
by Krshna i.e. of the new moon day was Jyeshtha, as sho^wn 
in paragraphs 64 and 55 of my book. 

(16) None of Mr. Karandikar’s suppositions in paragraph 
7 are supported by any statements in Mahabharata. That 
XJluka was sent because Pandavas delayed and 4hat lohahhihdra 
referred to by XJluka means worship of arms on Skandasasti 
is hot supported by any statement in the Mahabharata. As 
a matter of fact, hMhhihdra means only “arming oneself’’ 
(See Apte’s dictionary), and does not mean worship at all. It 
may almost mean worship of arms before a battle. It need 
not mean annual worship of arms. -There is no evidence to 
show that the day of the annual worship of arms was Skandasasti 
in those days or to show that the arms were worshipped every 
'year. , . ' ' _ 

Itefereaees are to the paragraphs fei Mr. Karandikar’s paper at the 
be^DOing of this sMtion, pp. A ; . / , 
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(16) Mr. Karandikar’s argument in paragrapM 8 is fully 
refuted in paragraphs 62-64 of my book. The second half of 
the verse “ wf^riT: ?rt^T: ” says that all the seven planets 
met together. Mr. Karandikar neglects this statement alto- 
gether when construing the first half of the verse. The Sun 
was in the Jyeshtha or near Jyeshtha as the day was near 
about Kartika Amavasya. The Moon could not be far away 
from Jyeshtha, for all the seven planets met together. The 
Moon can therefore be inferred to have been only in Mula, 
Mula being the ninth nak§atra txom. Magha. 

(17) Bharatasavitri is no part of the Mahabharata. It is 
only an attempt, like that of Mr. Karandikary to solve the riddle 
of the Tithi of the day on which the War began and is not 
authoritative, especially as Mr. Karandikar admits that there 
are inconsistencies in it and as he himself does not follow it 
wholly. The description of the last night of the fight as ‘raudn 
can simply mean, “terrible”, and does not necessarily mean a 
particular Tithi. 

(18) In paragraphs 12 to 15 Mr. Karandikar suggests, 
giving reasons, that the War began on the 11th of the bright 
half of Margashirsha, and I admit that the suggestion is a 
very intelligent one. But his suggestion is not supported by the 
positions of the planets and eclipses given in the Mahabharata 
and the Harivaih^a. The only year that gives all these is 1197 
B.o. Mr. Karandikar’s year does not give all these (see para- 
graph 236 of my book) ; nor can any other year give them. We 
have therefore to accept the year 1197 b.c. If that year is 
accepted, we have to accept Amavasya of Kartika as the Tithi 
on which the war began ; for the Uttarayana then begins when 
the Sun is in Dhanishtha and that must be within 68 days from 
the Amavasya of Kartika (see paragraphs '1 13-4 of my book). 
If we do not do this, we have to reject almost all the statements 
about planets and eclipses. It is better to regard the descrip- 
tion of the Moon-rise on the night of the 14th day of the fight as 
an interpolation. Mr. Karandikar also has to regard the verse 

etc . as an interpolation, for the Naksatra 
on the last day of the War according to Mr. Karandikar is 
Mula, while according to the above verse, it is Sravana. But 
the verse is not an interpolation as shown in paragraphs 230 to 
235 of my book, in the year of the War the Uttarayana actually 
commenced on the 7th day of the bright half of Magha and 
not on the 4th day of the dark hah of Magha. In paragraph 
242 of my book I have shown -vjhy my Tithi and year should 
be accepted and I hope the reasons given there will appeal to 
all reasonable men. 
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Now I WtLL CONSIDEB Mb. EaBANDIKAB’s OBJECTIONS 
AGAINST MY DATE OP THE WaB. 

(19) Mr. Karandikar says in paragraph 16 that I have no 

anthority for separating the astronomical statements into two 
groups. This is replied to in paragraph above. All 
statements consistent with ^RT’^nrff; 

must of course group with it and the others being consistent 
with themselves of course form the other group. I have not 
assumed any of the groups to be true, but I have proved with 
the help of the eclipses that the first is true. 

(20) Mr. Karandikar says there is no indication that the 
second group points out the date of finishing the Bharata 
epic. TJie dates of the two groups stand apart by three years 
and Vyasa took three -years to write the work. Is not that 
a suffic ent indication ? 

(21) Mr. Karandikar asks (para 18) why the time of finishing 
is described as inauspicious. As a matter of fact it is not so 
described (see paragraph 78 of my book). All statements in 
which planetary positions are said to be ominous fall in the 
first group (see paragraphs 80, 118-128). 

(22) Mr. Karandikar’s contention (para 19) that my astro- 
nomical calculations depend mainly upon the planet Mercury 
is wrong. I have not made any use of Venus or Mercury for 
calculating the years from the first group. I have found the 
years without them and the eclipses have confirmed only one 
of them (see paragraphs 86 to 96’ of my book). I have found 
the years from the second group without the help of Mercury 
and the eclipses have not confirmed any of. them. Thus Mercury 
has not been used at all for getting the year. But when Mercury 
is calculated for the year already obtained, we get it exactly 
as described in the Mahabharata and this confirms the year 
and also the TitJd still further (see paragraphs 11^, 122, 123 
and 120 of my book). Mercury may not be ordinarily visible ; 
but astronomers see it very often and Sanjaya has given the 
position of Mercury. It must be therefore held that he tried 
to see it. Nor was there any impediment of the dust ; for as 
the planet was seen in the Bast and in the morning before the 
fight began, there could be no dust. 

(23) My year and my Tithi is proved without the help 

of any changes in the readings. I suggest changes in readings 
only to reconcile other staterpents in the Mahabharata with 
my year and .-TitM, , See paragraph 11 above and No. 25 of 
my book. 1 have not suggested for ; I have 
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found it in the Madras Edition (see paragraph 124) ; I have 
suggested the interchange of and but I have given 

a very good reason for the happening of the interchange i.e. the 
misunderstanding the meaning of the verse (see 

paragraphs 224 and 225 of my book). The word ^1% which really 
.means “went to the Pandavas” was misunderstood to mean” 
“went away from the Pandavas”. It should be noted that 
Vai^ampayana, who is the speaker of the verse and who was 
speaking at Hastinapura to Janamejaya, could not use agate 
for the “going of Balarama to the Pandavas then at Upalaya 
or Viratapura”. 

(24) The well-known meaning of SvetagraJia is Venus and 
that of Somas^a jJMtra is Mercury. Mr. ^ Karandikar has to 
abandon these well-known meanings and has to resort to obscure 
meanings perhaps even devised to remove inconsistencies in 
the Mahabharata. This is rather a point in my favour and 
against Mr. Karandikar and not against me as he suggests in 
para 21. 

(25) With reference to para 22 of Mr. Karandikar, I am to 
observe that I am quite right in holding the description of the 
Moon-rise in Dronaparva to be an interpolation. I have sug- 
gested only one interpolation, while Mr. Karandikar has to resort 
to many interpolations ; because all the statements that he 
ignores are interpolations from his standpoint. What is better, 
one interpolation or many ? I have moreover shown how 
this interpolation can be provoked after the interchange of 
Sravana and Pushyena (see paragraph 241 of my book). There 
are inconsistencies in the Mahabharata ; that is ah admitted 
fact ; and they ought to be removed by doing the least violence 
to the text. Mine is the least violence, since the only change 
I propose is the interchange of “Sravana” and Pushyena and 
the interpolation of the Moon-rise is a result of the same. 

(26) In paragraph 23, Mr. Karandikar says that I cannot 
point out the day of Balarama’s departure from the Pandavas 
for pilgrimage. This is absolutely wrong. Paragraph 226 
of my book shows that Balarama went away from the Pandavas 
for pilgrimage on the day of Anuradha Nak§atra, the day 
previous to the day on which the War began according to me, 
and not on the day of Sravana Nak^atra. The previous Sravana 
is the constellation on which Balarama started from Dwaraka 
to go' to the Pandavas at Bpalavya ; . (see paragraph 223 of my 
book for the correct meaning of the expression sRw 

(27) As to Mr. Karan dikar’s 24th para, I have to observe 
that the Bharatasavitri has been rightly ignored by me, it 
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being only quite_ apparently an unsuccessful attempt to recon- 
cile the conflicting statements in the Bharata. It must be 
noted here that it is illogical and dangerous to rely upon astro- 
logical considerations as Mr. Karandikar does. 

(28) Mr. Karandikar finds his year of the Mahabharata 
War from a reading in the Vayu Purana (para 81). But he 
does not explain why there are also different readings in the 
other manuscript of the same. He does not discuss which 
reading is acceptable. He ignores the Bhagavata and the 
Visnu Puranas that mention in unambiguous words that 1000 
years only and not 15C^ passed between Parikshita and Nandas 
in the verse &e. (see paragraph 162 and 

Note 71 on page 85 of my book). If this verse is taken into 
consideration, it will show that the reading relied upon by Mr. 
Karandikar is the result of an attempt to reconcile conflicting 
statements in the Puranas and that it cannot be relied upon 
in view of the very much weightier considerations set forth in 
paragraphs above, especially in view of the statement in the 
Mahavam^a referred to therein. It should be noted that Mr. 
Karandikar’s suggestion that every other king is omitted by 
the Puranas but that the years of his reign are included in 
those of the kings mentioned, is strange and disproved by the 
statements in the Mahavam^a (see paragraph 160 of my book). 


(29) Mr. Karandikar avoids here the discussion of the 
positions of the planets given in the Mahabharata. But he has 
given the result of his calculations in the “Kesari” of the 27th 
January of 1939. He gets Jupiter in Jyeshtha (226/68) which 
agrees neither with the first group nor with the second. He gets 
Saturn in Jyeshtha (233/11) which agrees with neither group ; 
the longitude of Jyeshtha is 230. It should be noted that in 
the first group Jupiter and Saturn are said to be near Vi^akha 
whose longitude is 210. _ He gets Mars in Punarvasu (91/35) 
which does not agree with any group and therefore he mis- 
construes the words to mean that, or he thinks 

that the retrograde Mars m Punarvasu or Pushya has its drsti 
upon Magha; whence does Mr. Karandikar get Punarvasu* or 
Pushya and whence does he get the drsti ? He gets Venus in 
Piirvasadha (263/14) which agrees with neither group and it 
could not have been seen in the East m the morning on the 
18th day of the war as stated in etc. (see paragraph 

70 of my book), its longitude being greater than that of the 
sun. He gets Mercury in Jyeshtha 238/18, but it could not 
have been seen being „too near the sun that at 237/55 ; and it 
could not have beeh is^h in the East in the mornina on the 
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18th day of the War, as stated in etc. its longitude 

being greater than of the Sun. This very verse shows that 
Mars was not in Punarvasu as Mr. Karandikar concludes. 
Mr. Karandikar has not given the results of his calculation of 
eclipses. It appears that he has not calculated them. He has 
not calculated the positions of the planets and the total eclipse 
of the Sun at the time of the killing of Kamsa given in the 
Harivama in unambiguous language, as I have done, see para- 
graphs 101-107, of my book. See also paragraph 236 there. 

In spite of these serious defects, Mr. Karandikar claims 
that his date is based and supported by astronomical considera- 
tions ; who will admit his claim ? The weighty consideration 
given in paragraph 4 above does not even enter his mind. His 
discussion is quite superficial and one-sided and his proposition 
must therefore be rejected. 
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Mr. Karanbikar’s reply to Dr. Daptari. 


(1) Paragraph 13 :*• Krshna’s suggestion was only a 
tentative one. It cannot he accepted as a proof that the war 
actually began on Amavasya unless corroborated by some 
other reference to Amavasya as the day oh which war’ did 
begin. The Bharata nowhere mentions it. On the contrary 
the description of dark nights just after sun-set shows that the 
fortnight during which the war was fought was the. dark one. 

(2) Paragraph 14: Balarama started on his pilgrimage 
when the moon was in Anuradha. It might be that Amavasya 
actually had begun or that Oaturda^i was culminating in Ama- 
vasya. It is after all a minor point. 

(8) Paragraph 15 : Uluka was actually sent by Duryodhana 
to the Pandavas with a taunt for their delaying tactics. If 
the war did really begin on Amavasya as suggested by Sri 
Krshna where was the necessity to send the messenger ? The 
very fact that such a message was sent is itself a proof that 
there was some delay. “Lohabhihara” has actually been 
explained by the commentator Nflakantha to be the ceremony 
of worship of war weapons and horses. The sixth day of bright- 
half of Marga&sha is the Skanda-Shashthi and is an annual 
worship-day of arms for Kshatriyas. 


(4) ’Tfnrfr: is only an exaggeration 

of evil omens, just as on everyday of calamity » there is the 
repeti|ion of the stock-ill-omen ferhcf i 

Dr. Daftari tries to fix up an eclipse of the Sun wherever this 
expression occurs. It is misunderstanding the colloquial 
phrase. 


(5) Paragraph 17 : Bharata-Savitri shows us what the 
current tradition was; so it cannot be ignored altogether. 
Inconsistencies creep up when later generations fail to catch 
the exact meaning of certain old technical words and unwarily 
try to explain their own interpretation in new words. But 
the whole of the tradition of Bharata-Savitri cannot be uncere- 
moniously brushed aside. 

(6) Paragraph 18 : ^e whole paragraph is meaningless. 
It is simply an unauthorised asertion that “I am right and 
Earandik^-^ wi:o^^ 

t. Daftari’s paper, ante, pp. 481-9 
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(7) Paragraphs 19-21 : Dr. Daftari has separated the 
astronomical statements in two groups referring to two different 
periods. There is absolutely no proof given in support of this 
queer idea. What Dr. Daftari simply says is this : — “My 
theory is that this is one of the confusions created by subsequent 
editors of the Bharata” (Page 70 of Daftari’s book). Can 
this idea of throwing the blame on the writers carry conviction 
to the mind of any reader? 

This idea of separating the verses into two groups is the 
very basis of Daftari’s whole theory. So his whole theory 
topples down when the base is shaken. 

(8) Paragraph 22 : Dr. Daftari’s calculation depends 

much upon the position of the Mercury. Dr. Daftari admits 
“Mercury may not be ordinarily visible; but astronomers see 
it very often and Sanjaya has given the position of Mercury. . 
It must therefore be held that he tried to see it.” When. the 
mind of everybody was engrossed by the events of the war, 
Sanjaya was leisurely trying to see the Planet Mercury. And 
that too during the din of the battle and when the sky was 
full of dust.- Dr. Daftari says that there was no dust because 
the Mercury was observed in the morning. But this is going 
against the text. The verse bIbw occurs 

while describing the state at the time of the death- of Karna, 
which occured in the evening. 

(9) Paragraph 23 : The changes in “readings” such as 
5^: into and interchanging the places of 5<i57<jr and is 
unwarranted. Even after interchanging the words Dr. Daftari 
cannot explain the fact that Balarama did not start on his 
pilgrimage on Sravana. To suppose that Balarama refers to 
his starting from Dvaraka and not from the Pandavas is 
absurd, for while relating the account of his pilgrimage his 
starting from the camp of the Pandava,s is relevant and not 
the starting from Dvaraka. Even supposing that it refers 
to his starting from Dvaraka, it requires corroboration and 
the Moon cannot be in Sravana on any such day. 

(10) Paragraph 24 : 5 ^: does mean Budha ; but 

here this planet being invisible, this expression should be taken 
to mean the Comet which is supposed to be the son of the Moon. 

(11) Paragraphs 25-26 : The description of the Moon-rise 
in Dronaparva after the death of Ghatotkaca cannot be an 
interpolation, for the battlq could not be renewed without 
Moon-light and the time of the rise of the Moon does fix up 
the Tithi correctly. This goes against the'theory of Dr. Daftari ; 
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SO he resorts to the usual and convenient theory of calling it 
an interpolation. 

(12) Paragraph 27 : Dr. Daftari ignores the Bharata- 

Savitri tradition and gives unconvincing and fanciful reasons 
for it. * 

(13) Paragraph 28 : Out of all the readings of the verse, 

5 is the most consistent reading 

and therefore I have adopted it. Whenever there are different 
readings, we can choose any one of them which gives the correct 
and consistent sense. The skill lies in making the appropriate 
choice and not in ignoring all the different readings. 

(14) Paragraph 29 : The positions of the planets given 
by me are consistent with my interpretation of the different 
.verses. To make them applicable to the wrong interpretations 
of the verses as given by Dr. Daftari and then to say that the 
planets’ positions are inaccurate is surely not a correct method 
of criticism. For instance, I have never assumed that Mercury 
was visible. So the position of Mercury given by me can be 
correct according to my reading of the verse. The same ex- 
planation is applicable to the position of all other planets. 
I am nowhere inconsistent with myself. 

(15) One glaring instance as to how Dr. Daftari imposes 
any imaginary meaning on any verse in the Mahabharata will 
expose his way of arguing. In Striparvah there is the following 
verse : — 

?ncPT: I 

In this G-andhari pronounces a curse that the Yadavas will 
destroy .one another in the thirty-sixth year. Gandhari is 
saying this at the end of the Bharata War; so any one may 
naturally think that this curse is to fructify in the thirty-sixth 
year from the termination of the war. But this interpretation 
does not suit Dr. Daftari’s pet theory. So he imposes his own 
interpretation that thirty-six years are to be calculated, 
not from the day on which the curse was pronounced, but 
from the date of the Eajasuya sacrifice. Can anyone fairly 
suppose that at the time of cursing Srikrshna, Gandhari meant 
the period to be measured from Eajasuya ? Gandhari had 
not even attended that ceremony and it can never have been 
uppermost in her mind. But Dr, Daftari imposes that meaning 
on the verse without, the least reason or authority for it. 



THE DATE OE THE MAHABHARATA WAR. 

By Pkof. P. 0. Sbngxtpta, Calcutta. 

A CRITICISM OF De. DaFTAEI’S VIEWS. 

1. Dr. Daftari has found his data from very wrong places 
of the great epic. The planetary positions in the utpdtdlaksanas 
of the Mahabharata and of chapter 3 of the Bhismapawa 
specially, are hopelessly inconsistent; and were not true either 
for the time of the Panda vas or for any other time,— a sei of lies 
stating bad omens portending dire consequences to come,-work 
of an astrologer whose data cannot be much prior to that of 
Varahamihira (550 A.n.). If the word means the same day 
of the week, the date cannot be earlier than 400 a.d. Here the 
mention of so many planets makes the statements most un- 
reliable. This basis was used by Lele and it lead to the fantastic 
date of 5229 b.c. Bentley worked on the horoscopes of Rama 
and Krsna and arrived at the dates of the 6th April, 961 b.c. 
and the 7th August, 600 a.d. both of which are unacceptable. 

2. Dr. Daftari, a knocker out of all traditions, pins his 

faith in a selection from the lies referred to above, and attempts 
to solve the problem of his own making; viz., to find the time 
when : , 

Sun 245°, Mars 211°, Jupiter 211° and Saturn 211° and 
finishes with the solution : 

Sun 251° Mars 235° Jupiter 218° and Saturn 216° on 
November 21, — 1197 a.d., at Kuruksetra, Mean 
time 6 a.m. 

His is only a partial solution of his own problem, it cannot 
have anything ^o do with the year of the Bharata Battle. 

3. His allegation that the new-moonlin Nov. 20, — 1197 
A.D. was the Kdrtika amdmsyd of the year is incorrect. It was 
really the Agrahdyana amavdsyd, both according to the modern 
calendar and the Vedanga calendar. The new-moon on Nov. 20, 
— 1197 A.D. is similar to the new-moon on December 21, 1988 
of our time. In the Vedanga five yearly lunis^r cycle, which 
may be truly started from February 4, 1935 to last till February 
8, 1940 A.D., the new-moon on Decernber 21, falls in the Anu- 
vatsara and not in the IMvatsara or Idvatsara. Hence the 
new-moon on Nov. 20, — 1197 a.d. also fell ^n the Anuvatsara 
(4th year) of the corresponding lunisolar cycle of the time. 
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In both the calendars in the first three years there are 87 luna- 
tions, hence in the Anuvafsara there are 12 lunations having 
the same names in both the calendars. Dr. Daftari’s position 
on this point is untenable. (In the modern calendar one inter- 
calary month comes in the mean period of two years and eight 
and half months of the sidereal measure, and in 2| years of the 
Vedahga calendar. In the Samvatsara and the Anuvatsara the 
lunar months have the same names in both the calendars). 

4; His solution is incorrect as he fails to bring about 
the naksatra Pusyd on the day of the mace-duel. It actually 
comes out as Purmphalgum. His drastic alteration of one 
Mahdbhdrata text and his repudiating another Mahdbhdrata 
reference, viz., the rising of a crescent moon in the last quarter 
of the night following the 14th day of the battle, are of no 
avail to him. Dr. Daftari omits to give the moon’s naksatra 
for the day of the mace-duel, for reasons best known to him. 

5. Dr. Daftari’s solution is again totally in error when 
we come to examine another point. He accepts that Bhishma 
expired on the 68tb day from Nov. 21, — 1197 a.d. The date 
in question is readily seen to be the 27th January, — 1196 a.d. 
on which Bhishma expired according to Dr. Daftari’s finding. 
But the Sun turned north about the 1st January, — 1196 a.d. 
i.e. about 26 days before Bhishma’s expiry. In this case also 
Dr. Daftari avoids calhulation. 

6. Dr. Daftari translates (on page 18 of his book) 

“Both the Sun and the Moon were 
eclipsed on the 18th Tithi of the same month.’’ 

He has evidently changed the order ‘moon and sun’ to 
‘sun and moon’ to suit his purpose, forgetting that an eclipse 
fo the sun followed by an' eclipse of the moon cannot be inter- 
preted as having occured in the same lunar month, which is 
reckoned from the Hght half (from a first visibility of the crescent, 
to the next. (^< 55 ::, Sat. Br., quoted by Diksita). 
As he accepts tliat in the Mahabharata calendar the months 
began with the light half, what he says in support of his finding 
fo the year of the Bharata-battle on this ground on page 44 
fo.his book is self-contradictory, The phenomenon of a lunar 
eclipse followed ^^y a solar eclipse in the same lunation is the 
true meaning oMie text, but this is not of unusual occurrence ; 
it cannot provide a sure basis for calculation. 

7. Dr. Daftari is again incorrect when he translates 
the word ‘Angarakal by ‘Yenus’. Hence what he says m support 
of his solution ‘ by tMs process is meaningless. We may ask 
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Daftari if he has ever seen Mars in opposition. Venus is the 
white planet and Mars the red planet in Sanskrit literature. 

8. It can be reasonably established that in the period 
in which the Bgveda was developed, of which the lower limit 
must have been the date of the Bbarata-battle, tiie only planets 
discovered or noticed were the Sun, Moon, Jupiter and Venus 
spoken of variously as Vend, Vena, Surya or Siiryasya duhita. 
The remaining five of the nine planets, are not mentioned in 
the Bgveda. When about 400-500 a.d., the ‘nine planets’ 
came to be regarded as gods, the appropriate rcas for libations 
to be made for their propitiation could be found for'the Sun 
and Jupiter only from the Bgveda. It has therefore been quite 
illogical for Daftari to base his problem on any part of the 
utpdtalahsanas which speak of so many planets. His wrong 
selection. of premises has led to a wrong result. 

9. Dr. Daftari expresses — -1197 a.d., as 1197 b.o., and 
in another place — 2448 a.d. as 2448 b.c. This is against the 
international convention. He should have expressed bis dates 
correctly in the Julian calendar. Again in the expression ‘the 
9th Tithi of the Ghaitra Vadya in Saka 421’, Daftari says that 
this figure ‘421’ shows the current year ; the past years are 420. 
This is also incorrect and all this has been very confusing. 
For a book written in English meant for international scholars, 

. such misexpressions should never occur. There are other 
misexpressions in the book, e.g., when he speaks of ‘aphelion’ of 
the sun and the moon. 

The whole of Daftari’s work tihus loses its sole foundations 
as his finding of the year of the Bhdrata battle has been vitiated 
by an incorrect selection of data. He is further inaccurate 
in the solution of the problem of his own making ; he is mistaken 
in calling the new-moon Nov. 20, — 1197 a.d., the Kdrtika- 
amdvdsyd of the year. He has failed to bring about the naksatra 
Pusyd on the day of the mace-duel and has failed also in bringing 
about the winter solstice day one or two days before his date 
of Bhi^ma’s expiry. He is also incorrect in translating and 
using the MahMhdrata text on the two eclipses in the same 
lunation. 

Although Dr. Daftari fails to express his dates correctly 
in Julutn calendar, he is good as a calculator of planetary posi- 
tions. That he is a patient worker is also true, but it seems to 
us inexplicable how he could overlook such flaws in his findings. 


DATE OE THE MAHABHlEATA WAE. 

Dr. Daptabi’s reply to Prop. Sbngupta. 

(1) The data upon which I base my date of the Maha- 
bharata War have been .described by Mr. Sengupta as “a set 
of lies stating bad omens, portending dire consequences to come, 
— ^work of an astrologer whose date cannot be much prior to 
that of Varahamihira (550 a.d.),” This is all imaginary and 
has no basis ; because actually in no verse of the first or the 
second group (see paragraphs 62-78 of my book “The astro- 
nomical method and its application to the Chronology oj Ancient 
India’* the planetary positions mentioned therein are described 
as omens or portends. The only verses that describe planetary 
positions as omens are , 

=!rf?rT' i srq-lfw srsrr: ii 

and these have been misconstrued by all before me. I am the 
first to point out the real meanings of and (see 

paragraph 16 of my book). Accepting my meaning of q ^rf r 
Mr. Sengupta objects that the days of the week were unknown 
in the days of the Mahabharata War. My reply to tbia is given 
in paragraph 44 and the note to paragraph 299. It is not 
impossible to describe two eclipses at an interval of 14 days 
happening on by the calculation of these days, as omens 

after having actually seen the destruction caused by the War. 
Hence we cannot reject these verses as interpolations. On 
the contrary we must regard them as the true indications of 
the. date of the War. Mr. Sengupta supposes that all discre- 
pancies and absurdities are caused by interpolations. This is 
wrong. They may be the result of our misunderstanding or 
of misreadings also. If we have to do the least violence to the 
text, it is best to suppose that they are caused by our mis- 
understanding, and it is next best to suppose that they are 
caused by misreadings. But it is worst to suppose that they 
are caused by interpolations. Therefore the idea of an inter- 
polation is to be entertained only as a last resort and not 
as a usual occurence as Mr. Sengupta does. 

, Failures of. Lele , or Bentley do not help Mr. Sengupta. 
.They never gave their thoughts to the discrepancies and ab- 
surdities in the works before them and to the way out of the 
.discrepancies and absurdities. 

■ (2) Yes, I have knocked out all traditions because the 

traditions did not give any reliable result. Mr. Sengupta says 
that the solution obtained me is partial; but he does not 
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give any reasons for this statement ; therefore it is difficult 
to understand what he means. Does he mean that the planetary 
positions in the solution obtained differ by a few degrees from 
those in the problem, and hence the solution is wrong ? From 
what he spoke in the conference, I understood that he meant 
this. This is extremely unlike a mathematician ; for, the 
planetary positions in the problem are only approximate and 
not exact, and though we get the same positions again and 
again at certain intervals, we get them only approximately 
the same and not exactly the same, on account of the incom- 
mensurability of the Periods of Revolutions of the planets 
with respect to each other. Therefore we have only to see 
if the positions in the solution agree with the description in tbe 
Bharata. I have shown in paragraphs 117 to 142 that they 
do agree. 

(3) T have never alleged that tlie new-moon on November 
20, — 1197 A.D. was- srirrwiwr. In fact I have not given 
my day of the beginning of the war in terms of the Julian calen- 
dar. I have stated in paragraph 142 that the date was 16958 
years from my starting ’point mentioned in paragraph 88, and 
I have stated that that date was according to 

the calendar of those days, but actually the Pratipada of the 
bright half of Pausha. Therefore I mean that the of 
those days was really the ET’Mt# called the by Mr. 

Sengupta. It is absolutely wrong to say, as Mr. Sengupta does, 
that the 20th November was srirrm^^TT even according to the 
calendar of those days. Mr. Sengupta regards a modern cycle 
from 4th February, 1935 a.d. to 8th February, 1940 a.d. as 
being the same as the cycle of the Vedahga Jyotisa and draws 
inference therefrom. This is quite incorrect. For, though 
both consist of 1830 days, the Sun goes 1804° in the former 
and cualy 1800° in the latter and the Moon goes only 24113° in 
the former and 24120° in the latter. How can we regard both 
these cycles as the same and apply the results in the calcula- 
tion of the one to the other ? In the otter i.e. the Vedahga 
Jyotisa cycle, we get by calculation the constellation 

on the srmfrPTT of the of the 3rd year or on the 

srtTRT^Tf of of. the Oth year (^Ht) (See Dixit’s book, 

pages 77-78). I have shown in the parenthesis of paragraph 
98 that the latter' year i.e. IScET does not agree with the begin- 
ning of the described in the Bharata. Tberefbre the 

Tght began on the sntrTOJTT of the 3rd year of the cycle 
and not of the 4th year as Mb- Sengupta says. Mr. Sengupta 
does not take into consideration the fact that the Mahabharata 
Sun was lagging behind its real position, and thus Mr. Sen- 

63 
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gupta does not see that the of Mahabharata calendar 

can be really the The Sun could lag behind even 

30° as shown in paragraphs 85 to 50 of my book. 

(4) Mr. Sengupta objects that my solution does not give 
on the day of the mace-duel but.it gives the 

He ignores the distinction between the actual 
K5STW and the by the calculation of those days. The ’T’set 
of the mace-duel was the result of the calculation of those days 
and is the result of the calculation of these days. 

The Bharalia gives the as then calculated and not the 
real one i.e. the as now calculated. I have met all such 
objections in paragraphs 206 to 212. Mr. Sengupta does not 
appear to have read these. 

Mr. Sengupta blames me for drastically changing the 
text (i.e. supposing that and 'T#n’ are interchanged) and for 
regar(hng the description of the moon-rise as an interpolation. 
He does not enter into the logic underlying these suggestions 
of mine. I have described this logic in paragraphs 15 to 25 
of my book, if one properly understands the causes of dis- 
crepancies in the Bharata and of tbeAvay out of those discre- 
pancies, he will find that with the smallest change in the text, 
I have removed all the discrepancies in the Bharata. I have 
also shown that the interchange of and led to the 
interpolation of the description of the moon-rise (see paragraph 
241 of my book). Moreover it must be noted that I do not 
depend upon any of these changes suggested by me.' I only 
suggest these changes to reconcile the text with the date proved 
independently of the changes. If and 5^ are left as 
they are, the constellation of the day on which the fight began 
would be w . As the constellation of the previous Amavasya 
was the day of tfee beginning of the fight would be the 

‘ftRKT of the Kf’Nhf. The lon^tude of the Sun would then be 
. 245° approximately. This is in fact the datum used by me 
for calculation (see paragraphs 56-57) of the year. But when 
the year has been found out, it clearly shows that the war must 
have begun on the Amavasya (see paragraphs 108-114, especially 
paragraph 118), and of course it further proves the interchange 
of wr and 5#^’ and the interpolation of the description of 
the moon-rise. - ii; 

(5) Mr. Sengupta also objects that in the year of the 
war as settled by me, the death of BhiSma occurs 26 days after 
the actual beginning of the Uttarayana. I have stated this ob- 
jection in paragraph 206 of my book and I have given a reply 
to the same in paragraphs 210 and 211. The sum and subs- 
tance of that reply is that by the wrong calculation of those 
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days, we get the beginning of Uttarayana 24 days after the 
actual beginning. It may be objected that it is impossible 
that sncb a mistaken calendar was being then used. The 
supposition that a wrong calendar was then being used is the 
only rational way of construing q:^iir 

(see paragraphs 46 to 48) and '< 1 ^^ ¥i?ri?qr5rTW: ” (see 
paragraph 35). The mention of the and shows 

that though the mistakes in the calendar were known, the 
remedy applied was not the correction of the periods of revo- 
lutions that an astronomer of these days would apply but it 
was only occasional correction of the accumulated error by 

or (see paragraphs 88-50). 

(6) In the year of the War as settled by me, we get first 
an eclipse of the Sun and then after an interval of 14 days an 
eclipse t>f the Moon.- This does not satisfy Mr. Sengupta. He 
objects that in the Bharata the words used are 

and that they mean that the eclipse of the Moon preceded 
the eclipse of the Sun. He further objects that as the solar 
echpse occurred on the of the and the lunar eclipse 

on the of the these eclipses cannot be said to have 

occurred in one month, as described by the Bharata by the 
word My reply is this. It is not necessary to suppose 

that the author of the Bharata was so nice in the language 
he used. It is not necessary to suppose that by placing the 
word first, the author meant that the lunar eclipse pre- 
ceded the solar eclipse. Further as the interval between the 
two eclipses was only 14 days and not fiye or six months, and 
as the period of 14 days is smaller than the period of one month, 
the author could also use the word i.e. in one month- We 

should not be so nice, especially as we cannot find another date 
that agrees with all the statements in the Bharata more closely 
than mine does. 

(7) Mr. Sengupta objects that I have wrongly translated 
the word “ afirnsJ ” by “Venus”. My reply to this objection 
is given in paragraph 127 of my book. I say we have to translate 
it like that if we do not throw out the verse 

etc. as an interpolation. I have not based my calcula- 
tion upon this verse. The year of the war is proved indepen- 
dently of this verse. But in that year Venus was retrograde 
in the and Mars cannot be retrograde in the in any 
year that any astronomer may prove, being too near the Sun. 
We are therefore compelled to understand “Venus” by the 
word “annr^”. In the alternative we may throw off the 
verse as an interpolation, but that will not disprove the date 
proved by independent statements. I have only shown how 
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this verse can be reconciled •with my date, and have not based 
my calculation upon it. I have shown that sfTTR^ means a 
descendant of fire i.e. the “Venus”. Mr. Sengupta’s remark 
that I have not seen Mars in opposition is quite unfair and 
unnecessary. Though fire may' be red, it is not necessary that 
a descendant of fire also must be red. 

(8) Mr. Sengupta also objects that the people of the days 
of the Bharata War did not know all the planets. He supports 
his proposition by saying that all the planets are not mentioned 
in the Egveda. This is very unfair to the Ancient Indians 
especially as Mr. Sengupta holds that they were so advanced 
as to find by actual observation the beginning of the Uttarayana. 
Non-mention of all planets in the Egveda is of no significance 
for it is not a Avork on astronomy. 

(9) Mr. Sengupta unnecessarily blames me for not having 
followed the international convention when expressing my 
date. I did not calculate and give the month and the day on 
which the War began; the date 1197 b.c. given by me is therefore 
clearly approximate. Had 1 calculated the mouth and the day, 
I would have given it as 12th November, 1198 b.c. It is only 
49 days distant from 1st January, 1197 b.o. Therefore as an 
approximate description 1197 b.c. also is not incorrect. Cal- 
culators can easily see that I meant approximately 1197 com- 
plete years before the beginning of the Christian Era. 

The day 21st November as given by Mr. Sengupta is 
wrong. The sun turns to the North on or about 23rd December 
every year. Sun’s longitude from tbe equinox is then 270° and 
from my starting point described in paragraph 56 of my book, 
it is about 294°. The Sun’s longitude on the first day of the 
War is 262° approximately. The Sun takes 41° days to go 
from 252° to 294°. Therefore tbe day of tbe War must be 
41 days before 28rd of December i.e. it must be about the 12th 
November by the Gregorian Calendar. Even now 1 say that 
in the expression “the 9th of the Chaitra Vadya in Saka 
421”, the figure 421 shows the current year, the past year being 
420. Mr. Sengupta is absolutely wrong on this point. 

1 admit 1 slipped into an error in using the word “aphe- 
lion” for the apogee of the Sun or the Moon. The mistake 
however does not prevent anybody from understanding what 
I mean. Mr. Sengupta has . candidly stated that my calcula- 
tions are correct. I thank him very much for this. I have 
sho’wn also that all his objections are futile.. Therefore my 
date of the War stands undisputed. 


WHO FOUNDED THE VIKEAMA EEA 
By Db. a. S. Altekae, Benares. 

(Summary of the paper) 

It is indeed strange that in the 2000th year of "Vikrama 
era, there should be no certainty as to its founder. Unless 
more evidence becomes available, such •will continue to be the 
case. . ■ . 

Hindu- and Jain traditions no doubt attribute this era 
to a king named Vikrama, -who is stated to have flourished in 
c. 67 B.o. at Ujjayini. But the works which record these tradi- 
tions are all late. The Kalakacharya story no doubt mentions 
that king Vikrama founded this era after expelling the Sakas, 
but it occurs in a work of the 13th century, wEen the era of 
67 B.o. had been already attributed to Vikrama by tradition. 
The colophon in the Satrunjayanidhdtmya would prima facie 
show that the era was kno'wn after Vikrama in 421 a.d., when 
the work is said to have been composed. But this colophon 
is ^f utterly no value from the historical point of view ; for 
if we accept it as true we shall have to suppose that in samvat 
467 or 411 a.d., Valabhi was being ruled by king Siladitya of 
the Maitraka dynasty, and not by king Ohandragupta of the 
Gupta dynasty. The colophon of this work cannot, therefore, be 
accepted as proving the prevalence of the name Vikrama era in 
the 6th century. The GdtMsaptasati V. 64 refers, according 
to its commentator Gadadhara, to king Vikramaditya ; the 
commentator, however, may here be referring to current notions 
about the legendary Vikrama. The practice of giving a lakh 
of coins to a successful general, attributed to Vikramaditya 
by the commentator, may have been as well followed by many 
other kings, who may as well have been present before the 
mind of the author of the Saptasati,. The Kathdsaritsdgara 
refers to a king named Vikramaditya as ruling at Ujjaini and 
describes his exploits. But the whole account of this work 
is legendary. History knows of no king of Gauda named 
Saktikumara, or of Karnataka named Jayadhvaja, or of Lata 
named Vijayavarman, or of Kashmira named Sunandana or 
of Sindh named Gopala, who could have been defeated by a 
king of Ujjaini in cc. 60 b.o. It is interesting to note 
that this work does not mention the Sakas among the 
powers overthrown by this ruler, nor does it state that he 
founded any era, 
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The epigraphicaT eyidence, on the other hand, tends to 
show that a king named Vikrama was not connected with the 
foundation of this era. Had such been the case, the era in its 
earliest stages would have been known after him. As it is, 
inscriptions show that it was known as Kiita era in the 3rd 
and 4th centuries a.d., and as' Mala va era during the 5th to 
the 8th centuries a.d. It was only in the 9th century a.d. 
that inscriptions for the first time describe it as Vikrama Era, 
but this is done only in one of the ten inscriptions of this period. 
We have 34 inscriptions, of the tenth century; out of these 
only two give it the name of Vikrama. Inscriptions of the 
11th and the 12th centuries give it this name more frequently. 
But in their case also the vast majority refers to it simply as 
Samvat. 

If the era has been really founded by Vikrama, one fails 
to understand why it should not have been known after him 
during its early centuries. There is no doubt that the era was 
started in 57 b.c. But the available evidence seems to show 
that it was founded by Krta, who was an important personality 
or ruler of Malavas, who had at this time a republican consti- 
tution. 'Krta may have been the President or the General 
of the Malavas, who was successful in expelling the Sakas from 
Central India. An era was started to commemorate this 
event and it was known as the Kita Era. It is possible to 
argue that this Kita may have also been known as Vikra- 
maditya, but there is so far no evidence to show tjiat such was 
really the case. Were it so, the era should have been known , 
as Vikrama Era in its early stages, which is not the case. 



HISTOEICITY OP VIKEAMlDITYA. 

By 

De. E. B. Pandey. 

This paper proposes to bring out and discuss various 
types of evidence throwing light on Yikramaditya, and it tries 
to show that the tradition that he really founded the Vikrama 
Era in 57 b.c, is based on solid facts of history. 

I. Folk-tales : 

Yikramaditya has been universally remembered and 
respected throughout India for his ideal justice and devoted 
service of his people. The folk-tales long known and widely 
prevalent insist on the following facts : — 

(1) Yikramaditya was a ruler of Ujjayini, 

(2) He defeated the Sakas and founded an era, and 

(3) He was a patron of Kalidasa. 

II. Indian Astronomy : 

Indian astronomy invariably associates the Yikrama era 
with Yikramaditya of Ujjayini in 57 b.c. 

III. Traditions: 

Traditions recorded in Indian literature substantially corro- 
borate the folk-tales. Some of them are given below : 

1. We find the earliest recorded tradition of Yikra-. 
maditya in the Gathasapta^atl (Y. 64) : “Through her feet, 
satisfied at the pleasure of being massaged and spreading lac 
on your hand, she teaches a lesson on the life of Yikramaditya.”*’ 
Commenting upon it Gadadhara says, “In the context of Vikra- 
maditya (massaging) means #^^(crushing of enemies) 
and 5sw*r means a lac of coins. Yikramaditya, being satisfied 
at the defeat of the enemies by his subordinate, gives a lac of 
coins in his hand.” 

It is evident from the above that in the time when the 
Gathasaptasati was composed it was a well known fact that 
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there had been a ruler named Vikramaditya who was very 
victorious and liberal. It is generally accepted by historians 
that Hala, the author of the Gatha, flourished in the first century 
A.D. Therefore, the age of Vikramaditya must precede his 
reign at least by a century in order to spread his fame far and 
wide. This historical truth was fully vindicated by MM. Pt. 
Haraprasad Shastri {Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XII, p. 320). 
Dr. Bhandarkar raised certain objections, based on astronomical 
data, against this view {Bhandarhar commemoration Volume, 
pp. 185-187), but they were fully met by MM. Pt. Gaurishankar 
Hirachand Ojha (Prdchlna Lipimdld, p. 168). 

2. In the Pattavali written by the Jain Pandit Meru- 
tuhgacharya we come across the following tradition. “After 
Nabhovahana Gardabhilla ruled over Ujjayini for thirteen 
years. One Jain ascetic Kalakacharya, being oppressed by 
him, invited the Sakas and uprooted Gardabhilla through their 
help. The Sakas ruled over tjjjayini for fourteen years. After 
this Gardabhilla ’s son Vikramaditya drove the Sakas out and 
re-occupied Ujjayini. This event took place in the 470th 
year after the Nirvana of Mahavira. Vikramaditya ruled for 
sixty years. His son Vikramacharita alias Dharmaditya ruled 
for forty years. Then followed Bhailla, Nailla and Nahada 
who ruled for 11,14 and 10 years respectively. By this time 
605 years had elapsed since the Nirvana of Mahavira and the 
Saka Era was started from this year.” 

Here is a tradition which refers, to certain distinct facts, 
ikrstly, it refers to a series of rulers for whose reign periods, 
odd figures, are given (not round and exaggerated figures, 
which are not so reliable). Secondly, it refers to the Saka 
invasion of Ujjayini through the instrumentally of a Jhin 
ascetic and the expulsion of the Sakas by Vikramaditya. Dates 
given for the start of the Vikrama and Saka eras fit in with 
astronomical dates. According to the Jain tradition Mahavira 
died in 527 b.o. So the expulsion of the Sakas can be ascribed 
to 527-470 57 b.o, and the beginning Of the Saka era to 605- 
527 78 A.D. Thus this tradition favours the historicity of 
Vikramaditya in the. .first century b.c. 

3. . According to, another Jain . work Prahandha-Kosa 
Vikramaditya flourished 470 years after the 'Nirvana of Maha- 
wa. By. calculation the same: date. (527-470 57 b.c.) can be 
assi^ed ^.’Vikramaditya .as on the basis of the Pattavali. 

^ , 4. In the Satrufijaya-mahatmya written by Dhaue4- 

vaiasuri it has been said: 'that Vikramaditya would arise at the 
expiry of 466 ye^jflfcer. file NMna of Mahayira, Siladitya 
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or Bhoja ■would reign 477 years after Vikramaditya. TMis 
•work was written in 477 Vikrama era when Siladitya was ruling 
in Surastra and he restored a number of sacred places to Jainism 
after driving the Buddhists out of the province (cf. Dr. Bhau 
Daji, Journal of the Bombay Branch of Asiatic Society, Vol. 
VI, pp. 29-80). ' 

5. In iiomadeY&’s Kathd-saritsdgara (xviii. 1.) the story 
of Vikramaditj'a has been narrated in detail. According to 
it Vikramaditya was a ruler of Ujjayini. His father’s name 
was Mahendraditya and mother’s Saumyadarsana. Mahendra- 
ditya, desirous of a son, worshipped Siva for many years. At 
this time the earth was oppressed by the Mlechchhas (bar- 
barians). For its redemption Lord Siva called his GanaMalya- 
van and said, “To save the earth from tlie tyrannies of the 
barbarians incarnate yourself as a. man and he born as the son 
of Mahendraditya of Ujjayini.” \Vlien the son was bora, 
Mahendraditya, as instructed by Lord Siva, named him Vikra- 
maditya alias Visama^ila (as he appeared terrible to his enemies). 
Vikramaditya was a precocious child and in a short period of 
time became well-versed in different branches of learning. 
When his prowess was amply proved, he was consecrated to 
the throne. Being unsparingly devoted to the poeple, he 
proved an ideal ruler. “He was the father of the orphans, 
the firend of the helpless, the protector of the destitutes and 
what not of his people ?” Next comes an exaggerated picture 
of his conquests, exploits and romances. 

There is another interesting piece of information in the 
Kathdsaritsdgara (vii. 4). It knows another Vikramaditya of 
Pataliputra. This shows that there was no confusion in the 
mind of the author who flourished in the 11th century a.d., 
regarding the separate and independent existences of two 
Vikramadityas — one of Ujjayini and the other of Pataliputra. 
Therefore, those scholars who try to identify the Gupta emperors, 
bearing the title of ‘Vikramaditya’ with Vikramaditya of tJjja- 
yini, molest the time-honoured traditions of the country. 

6. A number of traditions regarding Vikramaditya are 
recorded in the Eajavali and Tod’s Eajasthana which more 
or less support the traditions cited above. 

The curiosity of the general masses and even learned 
Pandits of India, regarding th© historicity of Vikramadi^a, 
is satisfied by the above <|uoted traditional evidences. But' 
the_ modem histomns of India ask the followjag relevant his- 
torical questions. 

H 
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HistorieaJ Questions : 

; (1) When did the era founded by Vikramaditya eome 

in use? 

(2) Was there any ruling dynasty or a great man in 
Malwa in the 1st Century b.o. when the Vikrama era is supposed 
to have been founded ? 

(3) Did any revolutionary event take place in the 1st 
century b.o. in Malwa which could mark the starting point 
of an era ? 


Below is given the ^st of historical researches, concerning 
the above questions, carried on by the early batch of the his- 
torians of Ancient India. 

(1) Though according to Indian astronomy the Vikrama 
era was founded in 57 b.c., its use has not been attested in the 
first many centuries of Christian era. The first local era used 
in Malwa is Malava-gana-sthiti known from the Mandasor 
stone Inscription, dated 529 Malava era (Meet : Gupta Ins- 
criptions, No. 18). 

(2) No important dynasty or great man has been assigned 
to the 1st century b.c. in Malwa. 

(3) No event of first rate importance took place in the 
first century b.o. in Malwa from which an era could be inaugu- 
rated. • 

From such researches the natural inference derived by 
scholars, was that there was no Vikramaditya in Malwa in the 
1st century b.o. His personality is fictitious and imaginary. 
Probably Malava-gana-sthiti (Malava era) was started in the 
1st. century b.o. and either some contemporary or later king 
bearing the title of Vikramaditya imposed . his title on the 
Malava era and it came to be called as Vikrama era. The 
result of this process of historical research was that many 
rbputed orientalists started the race of identifying some his- 
torically known kings of ancient India with Vikramaditya. 
But if with due regard to tradition one tries to find out the 
f^ts of history, it W;ill be easier for him to search out real.Vikra- 
m^ityai;__- ; ^ . ' . ■ . 

A Direct Quest : 

'V,;,- To. proceed with direct investigation into the historicity 
of .yikramaditya, one must satisfy the following conditions :-— 

-Ii;i be a. ruler . of Malwa with Ms 

capital at Ujjayini, 
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2. He must be Sakari or the enemy of the Sakas. 

8. He must start the Vikrama era in 57 b.c, 

4. He must be the patron of Kalidasa. 

(1) Now it has been established by historical researches 
that the first native era current in Malwa was the era of the 
Malava-gana (Malava-gana-sthiti). The Malava tribe (the 
Malloi of the Greek writers) was living in the Punjab when 
Alexander the Great invaded India in 826 b.c. The confeferacy 
of the Malavas and the Ksudrakas opposed the retreating march 
of Alexander, but owing to internal dissension, a great bane 
of the republican people, the Malavas, fighting alone, were 
defeated by the Greeks. Thus humiliated, they were fuither 
suppressed by the imperialist Mauryas, though their existence 
was spared, as is evident from the Arthafestra. When the 
Mauryan empire began to decline in the end of the third century 
B.C., before they were able to reassert themselves, India became 
subjected to Bactrian invasions. Under tfie pressure of bar- 
barian inroads, the Malavas, together with many other republican 
tribes' of the Punjab, left their original territories and migrated 
towards east-south in search of new homes. We know from 
the Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription of Samudragupta that 
in the first half of the fourth century a.d., beyond the south- 
west frontiers of his empire, a number of republican tribes 
were living.^ But still earlier, by the end of the second century 
B.c. the Malava-gana had reached Akara-Avanti (modern 
Malwa). Here a type of coins, bearing the legends-Malavanam 
jayah and Mala va-ganasya-j ayah in Brahmi script have been 
discovered. On numismatic and palaeographic grounds these 
coins have been assigned to the first century b.c. (Cunningham, 
Arch. Sur. of Indian Eeport, Vol. YI, pp. 165-174 ; Indian 
Museum Coins, Vol. I, p. 162). Thus the existence of the 
Malava-gana in Malwa in the first century b.c. has been proved. 
So the generalisation of many scholars that there was no Indian 
ruling family in the first century b.c. has been disproved. Per- 
haps they were in search of some monarchical state which was 
really non-existent at that time. 

(2) In the middle of the first century b.c. the ruinas of the 
Magadha empire were left in the form of the weak power of the 
Kanvas in the east of India. The north-western frontiers of 
• India were invaded by a. new hoard of barbarians, the Sakas. 
After crossing the Hfiidukush mountains they occupied the 
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whole of modem Afghanistan and Balochistan and established 
a strong base in Seistan. From here they moved towards 
Sindh and from there to Avanti-Akara. It was but natural 
that the freedom-loving republican tribes of Central India 
should oppose them. As usual, they organized a confederacy 
led by the Malava-gana in which the President (Ganamukhya) 
of the Malavas took a prominent part. The combined ' forces 
of the republics, perhaps in the beginning, had some set back, 
but eventually they were able not only to save their existence 
hut^ also to rout and drive the Sakas out of India. So in their 
first attempt of invading India the Sakas were defeated. 

(8) It was quite in the fitness of trbings that the President 
of the Malava-gana was called Sakari. The defeat of the Sakas 
was a revolutionary event and it was commemorated by starting 
a new era, Malava-gana-stbiti and by striking coins bearing 
the legend, Malavanam jayah (victory of the Malavas). 

(4) Lastly, we have to see wnether the President of the 
‘Ifelava-gana could be the patron of Kalidasa. In many editions 
of the Abbijnana-Sakuntala of Kalidasa it is found, just after 
Nandi, that this drama was staged in the assembly of Vikra- 
maditya (cf. Jivananda Sharma's edition of the Abhijnana- 
Sakuntala), which establishes Kalidasa’s connection with Vikra- 
inaditya. But. it may- be contested that this was not Malava- 
ganamukhya Vikramaditya. Fortunately one old manuscript 
of the* Abhijnana-Sakuntala, dated 1699 Vikrama Samvat, 
preserved by Pt. Keshava Prasad Mishra, Head of the Depart- 
ment 0# Hindi, Benares Hindu University, has conclusively 
proved' that Vikramaditya was really a republican President. 
The* following two extracts from the aforesaid manuscript are ' 
worHi’ consideration 

From, the underlined-, portions of the first extract it is 
evident that the personal name of the ruler referred to there 
was: Vikramaditya and his title was Saha^anka . No monarchical . 

, titles- are- attached to his name. Had the extract in question 
: been in verse, one could have maintained that they were omitted 
as & necessity of the metre used. But the omission of titles 
in prose is really significant. We know from the Axthaiastra 
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of Kautilya (XL 160-161) that there were three types of republics 
in ancient India 

(1) Varta^astropajm, (2) Ayudhajivi and (8) Eaja- 
kbdopajivi. Eepublican tribes in the western 
part of -India were generally of the first type. So 
the omission of any regal title in the case of Vikra- 
maditya is quite relevant. 

_ In the second extract the term ‘gana-kta-parivartaih’, 
positively associates Vikramaditya with a gana and a gana- 
sangha. The number ‘Sata’ is a round and exaggerated one. 
It simply means ‘many’. We have already reviewed the cir- 
cumstances under which the republican tribes of central India 
combined together and formed a samgha. So the wide fame 
of Yikramaditya redound in them. 

Prom the above observations it can be safely concluded 
that Vikramaditya was a Malava-gana-mukhya. He defeated 
the Sakas in their first attempt of invading India and in the- 
commemoration of this great event he founded the era, Malava- 
gana^sthiti, which was, later on, known as Vikrama Sariivat. 
He was himself a great erudite and a famous patron of poets 
like Kalidasa and others. Our investigation into the general 
tretnd of. historical events of India fits in quite well with the 
Jain and Hindu traditions of the country. 

It may be asked how Malava-gana-sthiti came to be called 
Vikrama Samvat. The name of the era, in the beginning, was 
naturally after the gana, because in a republic the gana is most 
important and not the individual. The Malava-gana continued 
its- existence upto the fouithcentury a.d. Either in the end 
of the fourth or in the beginning of the fifth century a.d., the 
Gupta emperor, Chandragupta II, Vikramaditya, destroyed 
the Indian republics finally. From this time the republican 
form of government disappeared from the political history of 
India. In the eighth and the nonth centuries a.d., when ab- 
solute monarchical states were stablished throughout India, 
the_ very memory of a republic faded away from the mental 
horizon of the Indian people. Consequently, in course of time, 
tlm Malaya-gana was merged in the personality of its leader 
Vilffamaditya; and the republican era was associated with him. 
This is not the only instance of the Weakness’ of the political 
imagination of the people. Who, unacquainted with modem 
historical researches, inows that Ersna was- a gana-mukhya 
and Buddha was the son of a' republican chief? 


VIKRAMA SAMVAT. 

By 

Dr. C. Sircar, Calcutta. 

The records of the earliest indigenous rulers of India are 
dated in regnal reckonings and not according to any era. This 
proves the absence of any popular era in Ancient India. The 
so-called Nirvana, Kaliyuga and other reckonings were never 
used in Ancient India as popular eras in the true sense of the 
term. The records of the times of Scythian, Parthian and Kushan 
kings are dated according to eras. These foreigners therefore 
introduced and popularised the use of era in India. It must 
be remembered that they came from regions where the Seleukid 
era of 312 b.c. and the Parthian era of 248 b.o. were prevalent. 
Of the two eras, i.e. the Scytho-Parthian and the Kanishka eras, 
the latter was known as the Saka era due to its continued use 
by the Western Saka Satraps from year 41 to year 310 ; and 
in the medieval period it was also associated with a popular 
traditional hero named Salivahana (Satvahana). The Scytho- 
Parthian era likewise was styled Krta ; then it was associated 
with, the Malavas and ultimately in the eighth century with 
Vikramaditya, famous in Indian tradition and folklore. The 
era seems to have been parried to Rajputana and Malwa by the 
Malava tribe from their original home on the Ravi in the Punjab 
which had been under Scytho-Parthian influence. 

The fact that the Vikrama Samvat was earlier associated 
with a certain Krita and the Malava Republic, and with Raja 
Vikrama only from the eighth century proves the absence of 
the Vikramaditya tradition in the early centuries of the Christian 
era. Excepting absolutely untrustworthy and late traditions 
there is not the slightest evidence regarding the existence of a 
Vikramaditya or of any king having an aditya ending title 
earlier than the fourth century a.d. The Puranic chronicles 
of early fourh century A.n. deal with the Sakas, the Garda- 
bhillas and the Ujjaiu region all associated with the traditional 
Vikrama, but do not mention that mighty monarch. To 
brand it as art argumenturn, ex silentio like that of the non- 
mention of Alexander in the Puranas is uncon vmcing, as the 
land traversed by the Greek king lay outside the geographical 
range of the Puranas. 

Then the mention of Vihramaditya-carita in Hala’s Satta- 
$m proves nothing, as the work not only contains interpolations 
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of the post-Satavahana period (cf. the -words hora angdrakavdra 
borrowed from the Greek astronomical school of Alexandria), 
but even of the post-Gupta period (cf. Eadhika and her asso- 
ciation with Krshna). The identification of the founder of 
the Vikrama Samvat -with Gautamiputra Satakarni is im- 
possible. The Satavahanas never used any era or an dditya 
title. They ruled from Pratishthana and not Ujjain associated 
with Vikrama. Above all, Gautamiputra, whose son married 
the daughter of the Mahakshatrapa Eudra, must have ruled in 
the second century a.d. and can by no means be assigned to 
58 B.c: The suggestion that there was one Vikramaditya at 
TJjjain and another at Pataliputra is improbable, as the des- 
cendants of the Gupta Vikramadityas, in Dharwar Dist., call 
their ancestor Vikramaditya, lord of both Pataliputra and 
Ujjain. 

The earliest historical Vikramaditya is Candragupta II 
(876-414 A.D.) of the Imperial Gupta dynasty. He extirpated 
the Sakas, conquered western India and made Ujjain a secondary 
capital of the Gupta empire. Legends clustered round his 
famous name' and the Sakari Vikramaditya of Ujjain gradually 
became the most popular hero of Indian folklore. When the 
tribal characteristics of the Malavas and their republican form 
of government were forgotten, and by the term Mdlava people 
understood a janapada, the Krta era was called Malava-purva, 
Malava-kala and also Malave^a-sarnvatsara. It was then 
natural for people to identify this “lord of Malava” with the 
traditional Vikramaditya who was doubtless the “king of Malwa” 

t ar exellence. This is how the Scytho- Parthian era came to 
0 called the, era of Vikramaditya. 


TOO WERE THE BHiRASlVAS ? 
(Summary) 


By 

Dr. a. S. Altbkar, 

Benares Hindu University. 

The identification of the Bhara^iva dynasty, which is 
credited to have performed ten A^vamedha sacrifices in the 
records of the Vakatakas, has excited considerable speculation 
in recent years. King Bbavanaga, who belonged to this dynasty, 
no doubt ruled in the first half of the 4th century A.D. Recently 
the coins of Bhavanaga have been identified by me, which show 
that a ruler of that name was ruling at Padmavati during the 
4th century A.D. He belonged to the Naga family ; for his 
coins show a striking resemblance to the other coins of this 
house in size, fabric and weight. They have a bull on their 
reverse and a trisula on the obverse, as is the case with the 
coins of the majority of the rulers of the Naga dynasty. 

The Bhara^ivas were the devotees of Siva ; so were the 
rulers of Padmavati. The BharaSivas flourished in the 8rd 
and the 4th centuries A,D., so did the Na^ kings of Padmavati. 
Bhavanaga of the coins flourished in the first half of the 4th 
century A.D., which was also the time of the Bharariva Bhava- 
naga, who was the maternal grandfather of the Vakataka ruler 
Rudrasena I. It therefore seems almost certain that the 
Bhararivas were the Naga rulers of Padmavati. It is true 
that this dynasty is not so far known to have borne the name 
Bhara4iva, but we have yet to find its records, which are to 
give its name. The coins are too small to permit the accomo- 
.modation of the name Bhara^iva in their legends. Nor can 
it be argued that the rulers of this house were not powerful 
enough to perform ten A^vamedha sacrifices. For even the 
rulers of small states are known to have performed several 
Aivamedhas in the 3rd and the 4th centuries A.D. Some of 
the ancestors of Bhavanaga may have succeeded in driving 
the Kushanas from Gwalior and Central U. P., when their 
power had been shattered previously by the Yaudheyas,* and 
they may have later reached the Ganges. They may have 
celebrated this achievement bj^ the performance of ten horse 
sacrifices. 


WHO OVBRTHEEW THE KUSHlNA EMPIRE ? 

‘ THE BHIRASIVAS, THE VlKlTAKAS 
OR THE YAUDHEAYS ?' 

By 

Dr. a. S; Altekar, 

Benares Hindu University. 

Tlie time and manner of the disappearance of the Kushaha 
empire from its eastern provinces (U. P. and the eastern Punjab) 
is still a matter of great controversy. 

Dr. Jayaswal had given the credit of the overthrow of 
the Kushana power to the Bhara^ivas of Kantipuri, modern 
Kantit in Mirzapur district. This theory is untenable because:- 

1. There is no evidence to show that there was any 
Naga family ruling at Kantit, as no Naga coins or antiquities 
are found in or near it. 

2. There is no evidence to show that Nava and Virasena 
were the early members of this dynasty. Like other Naga 
rulers, these kings do not bear the epithet Naga, nor do their 
coins bear any resemblance to any Naga coinage.’ 

3. The view that Hayanaga and Trayanaga, who suc- 
ceeded Virasena and ruled from c. 210 to 250 A.D., pressed the 
Kushanas so hard that they were compelled to seek the pro- 
tection of the Sassanian emperor has no shred of evidence in 
its Support. The coins of these rulers are never found in ,the 
Punjab. It is extremely doubtful' whether the coins attributed 
to them can be ascribed to them at all, their reading being 
very uncertain. 

4. There is no evidence to show that Nava, Virasena, 
Haya, etc. were Bhara^ivas. The last paper has shown that 
the Bhara^ivas were most probably the Nagas of Padniavati. 

The view that the Vakatakas completely ousted the 
Kushanas from the Punjab under the leadership of Pravarasena I 
is also untenable. 

1. The whole theory is mainly based upon the assumption 
that king Virasena, whose coins are found in and near Mathura, 
is identical with Pravarasena, and that the coin,, legend, reads 
Pravarasena and not Virasena. According to Dr. Jayaswal, 
the coin legend on the coins is thus arranged : 

S' ' 00 ,% ' * 
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SticIi an arrangement of the coin legend is unknown to 
Ancient Indian Numismatics. , If the legend could not have 
been completed in a line, it would have been written not as 
above, but” as 

. Ho H ' 30 ,%. 

2. Even if we assume that the issuer of these coins 
was Pravarasena, we cannot identify him with the Yakataka 
ruler. For these coins have never iDeen found in 0. P. and 
Central India, which were the home provinces of the Yakataka 
kingdom. 

3. The Kushanas no doubt became Sassanian feudatories 
in c. 240 A.D., but that was because they were conquered by 
them, and not because the Kushanas wanted any protection 
against any third power. 

The availably evidence suggests that it must have been 
the Yaudheyas, who dealt the earliest blows to the Kushanas 
somewhere between the Jumna and the Sutlej, which was 
their homeland. 

1. Before the rise of the Kushana power, it is definitely 
known that the Yaudheyas had a strong republic federation 
in this territory and over a large portion of Eajputana. . They 
had once also risen in rebellion against the Scythians in c. 145 
A.D., when they were put down by Eudradaman I, probably 
on behalf of .the Kushana emperor. 

2. The coins of the later Kushanas like Kanishka III, 
Vasudeva II and tbeir successors are not found to the east of 
the Sutlej, as is the case with the coins or coin moulds of 
Kanishka I, Huvishka and Yasudeva. This shows that they 
had lost these provinces. 

8. On the other hand, we find several hoards of the 
Yaudheya coins between the Sutlej and the Jumna, e.g. at 
Saharanp^, Dehra Dun, Delhi, Eohtak and Kangra. As 
the corns in these hoards belong to the 8rd and the 4th centuries 
A.Dv it is clear that the Yaudheyas were ruling over this terri- 
tory at that time,' and not the later Kushanas. 

4. To commemorate their victory over the Kushanas, 
the Yau(^eyas changed the legend on their coins to Ya%idlieya-. 
gandsya jayah.. It was a victory well worth commemorating, 
for it was no small achievement to overthrow an empire, which 
stretched from Baktria to Bihar and v/hose rulers enjoyed the 
piestige of being the Sons of Heaven. The Kushanas must 
have brou^t all their researv^ from Baktria and North We&tern 
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Frontier, but they proved of no avail against the bravery of 
the Yaudheyas. 

5. In the course of Indian history, decisive battles 
between the northern invaders and indigenous powers have 
been usually fought in the Delbi-Ambala tract, which was one 
of the centres of the Yaudheya settlements. It is therefore 
but natural that they should have taken a leading part in the 
overthrow of the Kushanas. 

6. The Yaudheya victory over the Imperial Kushanas 
naturally raised their prestige. Formerly they were known as 
Kshatriyas par excellence ; now it began to be believed that 
they were in possession of a mystic formula ensuring victory 
against all odds. A Yaudheya seal bearing the legend 

Yaudheyandm J ayamantradhardfidm 

was found in Ludhiana hi the very heart of the old Kushana 
empire. 

7. The Yaudheyas got valuable co-operation in their 
rebellion against the Kushanas from the Kunindas, who occupied 
the territory between the Sutlej and the Beas. There is a 
marked resemblance between the Yaudheya coins and those 
of the Kuninda chief Ghhatre^vara. By c. 260, the Kunindas 
seem to have federated ’with the Yaudheyas. The Arjuna- 
yanas, who were to the south east of the Yaudheyas, also even- 
tually coalesced with them. This confederation between the 
Kunindas, the Arjunayanas and the Yaudheyas was probably 
brought about by the desire to. have a strong state to oppose 
any foreign invasion. The federating' units enjoyed complete 
autonomy, but the foreign policy and military operations were 
under the direction of a supreme council of the three presidents 
of the federating units. A fragmentary inscription mentioning 
one such president, elected by the Yaudheya republic, and 
enjoying the titles Maharaja and Mahdsendpati, has been 
found. 



WHO , OVEETHEEW THE KUSHANA EMPIRE ? 

Dr. D. 0. Sircar’s remarks in the symposium on the 

Bhara^ivas and the Downfall of the Kushanas. 

The Yaudheyas and Bhara^ivas may have been originally 
subordinate to the Kushanas and may have partially contributed 
to the decline of Kushana power in India. But we have as yet 
no evidence regarding their hostilities with the Kushanas. The 
relation of the BharaMvas with the Naga house of Mathura 
is also unknown. Some of the Sassanian emperors of the 
third and fourth centuries a.d. no doubt extended their influence 
over considerable portions of western and north-western India, 
and the Indian powers including the Kushanas, the Sakas and 
possibly also the Yaudheyas had to submit to them. But the 
Kushana power in India was already on the wane before the esta- 
blishment of Sassanian monarchy in 226 a.d., probably as a result 
of internal dissentions. It should be noted that our views 
regarding Kushana chronology is based on the identification of 
the Saka and Kanishka eras and on the belief that Nahapana’s 
records lare dated in, the Saka reckoning. 

Epigraphio evidence (cf. the Sanchi inscription of Vasishka) 
points , to Kushana occupation of Eastern Malwa. Ptolemy in 
his Geography appears to represent the Western Saka Satrap 
Ohastana as lord of Ujjain in Western Malwa. It is therefore 
not. improbable that the earlier Western Sakas owed allegiance, 
to the Kushana king Kanishka I (c. 78-102 a.d.). The fact 
that Nahapana (c. 118-24 a.d.) and Ohastana (c. 130 a.d.) retain 
the title of Satrap (Provincial Governor), but do not mention 
the name of their overlord in their records suggests that they 
were semi-independent. Rudradaman (c. 130-50 a.d.), Ohastana’s 
successor, who was svayamadhigata-maMksMrapa-ndmd i.e. one 
who did not owe his position to his overlord, became practically 
an independent ruler, althou^, like^ the Peshwas, he and his 
successors still called themselves Satr^ and did not assume 
Imperial titles. The success of the* Sakas appears to have 
been due to the fact that after the death of Kanishka I, the 
Kushana Imperial power was divided among Vasishka (Vajeshka, 
c. 102-06 A.D.) and Kanishka II of the Ara inscription (c. 119 
A.D.) on the one hand and Huvishka (c. 106-138 a.d.) on the 
other. There is epigraphio and traditional evidence to show that 
both Vasishka and Kanishka II rulbd at the time covered by 
feet reign of Huvishka. Kanishka III whose Mathura recorcl 
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is dated probably in the year 94 (a.d. 172 ; not year, 14 as read 
in Ep. Ind., XIX) seems to have ruled conjointly with Yasudeva 
(c. 152-76 A.D.). 

The Magha kings of the AUahabad region who appear 
to have used the Kanishka era and were probably feudatories 
of the Kushanas during the vigorous rule of Kanishka I possibly 
became independent or semi-indeperident about the same 
time as the Sakas. Chinese and Tibetan traditions point to 
Kanishka’s political influence over Magadha. It may possibly 
be suggested that the eastern districts of Kanishka’s empire 
passed to the Licchavis soon after his death. 

Quite a number of indigenous ruling families owing alle- 
giapce^to Kanishka I. may have thrown off Kushana yoke in 
different .parts of U. P. during the weak rule of his successors. 
The Puranas that place seven generations of Naga kings at 
Mathura before the Guptas appear to indicate the extarpation 
of later Kushana rule from western U. P. by the Nagas. 


kushana oheonology 

Eao Bahabue K. N. Dikshit’s ebmaeks in the Symposium. 

Tbe only excavations wMcb have a bearing on this problem 
are those at Taxtila. The evidence from the site of Sirkap 
clearly points out that while the coins of Kadphises alone or 
Hermaeus and Kadphises (joint issue) are found in the last 
occupied city at Sirkap, no coins of either Kadphises II or the 
Kanishka group are to be seen here. The proper excavation 
of the site of Sirsukh which appears to be founded in the Kushana 
period subsequent to the abandonment of Sirkap would have 
yielded material having direct bearing on the problem of the 
priority of the Kadphises group to the Kanishka group. The 
corns of Saka-Parthian kings like Mues, Azes, Kadphises and 
his successors or generals (Sasan, Sapedanes, Satavastres) 
were also found in the last occupation level of Sirkap and thus 
show that the time of these rulers was not far removed from 
of Hermaeus and Kadphises. Archaeological evidence thus 
shows that the site of Sirkap continued at least up to the middle 
of the first century a.d. and that Kanishka cannot be placed 
before that period. 



KUSHiNA OHEONOLOGY 

Db. D. C. SiECAr’S RBBIARSS 117 THE SyMPOSIITM. 

Scholars have suggested the following epochs of the 
Kanishka era — 58 b.c., 78 a.d., 120-S0 a.d., 248 a.d. and 278 
A.D. Of these the first date viz. 58 b.c., was suggested by 
Fleet who believed that Kanishka ruled earlier than Kadphises 
I and II, who rueld by the middle of the first century a.d. 
according to Chinese evidence. Scholars have now given up 
the theory after Marshall had shown that, during the excavation 
at Taxila, coins of the Kanishka group of kings were found in 
upper i.e. later layers of the earth than those of Kadphises 
I and II. Epigraphic and numismatic evidence moreover 
stands in the way of attributing the Kadphises group of Kush ana 
kings in the first and at least parts of the second centuries of 
the Kanishka era. As to the dates 248 a.d. and 278 a.d., it 
may be said that the Chinese Tripitaha, according to which 
An-Shi-Kao (148-70 a.d.) translated the MdrgabJiumi-sutra of 
San^araksha who was Kanishka’s chaplain, proves the existence 
of a Kanishka earlier than the middle of the second century 

A.D. / 

Without going into the details of the arguments in favour 
of the dates, it is possible to suggest that the existence of a king 
named Kanishka in the first, second or .third century a.d., 
does not necessarily prove his, identity with the founder of the 
Kanishka era. There is evidence to prove the existence of 
several kings of this name in the Kushana dynasty. The fact 
that no era of the epoch 120-30 a.d. was known to A1 Biruni 
in the land associated with the name of Kanishka stands in 
the way of assigning the founder of the Kanishka era to that 
epoch. There seems nothing against the identification of the 
Kanishka era with the Saka era. In that case we find kin^ 
named Kanishka in the first, second and third centuries a.d., 
to suit the other theories. If Kanishka was the originator 
of the Saka era, epigraphic evidence would place Kanishka I 
in c. 78-102 a.d., Kanishka II of the Ara inscription in c. 119 
A.D. Kanishka III of the Mathura inscription of 94 (not 14 as 
in E. I., XIX) in c. 172 a.d. Kumismatists like Smith and 
E. D. Banerji definitely, assign coins of some Kanishka to a 
period long after Vasudeva i.e. to the third century, a.d. 



VIKEAMA AND ’KALIDlSA—THEIE IDENTIFICATION. 

By 

S. N. Jharkhandi, m.a., m.sc 
Govt. Sanskrit College, Benares. 

Tradition has linked Vikrama and Kalidasa together and 
for the popular mind one is unthinkable without the other. 
But history has so far failed to discover any king of the name 
of Vikrama in the^first century b.o. and therefore all the theories 
about the founder of the Vikrama era have remained conjectural 
and none has given universal satisfaction. 

Literary evidence, apart from any numismatic or epi- 
graphical evidence, however, points to the definite existence 
of a King Vikrama prior to Ist century a.d. and probably in 
the 2nd century b.o. In Hala’s Sapta^ati which is credited to 
be a work of 1st century a.d. a King Vikramaditya is men- 
tioned who was noted for his generosity. Many have pointed 
out the mention of several Vikramas in the Kathasaritsagara 
which goes to prove that at least one King Vikrama lived in 
times anterior to Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha on which Katha- 
saritsagara is based. Vayupurana, especially the edition 
published by Asiatic Society of Bengal in Samvat 1843, has 
the follo’^ng verse — 

dHt t mn rrsrr 3^: i 

5Tf%5rar Hftnr =^sfq- hkt 'tt: i i 

(V. P. Ch. 37. V. 1385) 

In other manuscripts the readings give alteirnate forms 
of Vikramitra such as Vajamitra, Vajramitra, Vrajamitra, 
Vannamitra, Vak§amitra, Vadramitra, Vajramindra and so on. 
(Vide Pargiter — Dynasties of Kali Age, p. 32). To me these 
•variants appear to be dire to misunderstandihg of the signi- 
ficance of the name Vikramitra. Pargiter, in appendix I 
page 77,seq.) Of his above work, has shown that this portion 
of Vayu and other yurdnas -ms probably adapted from a common 
Prakrit original. The Sahshritisation of the Prakrit verses 
is clumsy and full of Unnecessary expletive particles and defec- 
tive from the standpoint of Sanskrit prosody. So Vbat was 
probably Vikkammftta ’(fMwfittr) in Prakrit was understood to 
be faraRrfjm by the dropping of the by the copyist and 

then rendered into Viliaimtra by the Sanskrit redaoteir. 
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In MakuiMgmm'iif a certain incidents are mentioned, 
wliich tliongli of a trivial cliaraeter were such as to possess 
special significance to those who lived in times contemporary 
to the Sungas. The contrast in character and disposition of 
Queens Dharini and Ira vati is one such instance. While the 
former is depicted as the model of a Hindu wife, patient and 
uncomplaining even in the face of her royal husband’s infidelity, 
the latter is irascible and jealous and even spurns the King 
when the latter falls at her feet and begs for pardon. She is 
even brought on the stage in a drunken condition, an incident 
which not only offends against good taste, but is unnecessary 
for the development of the plot. In his invitation to Agnimitra, 
to the capital of the Empire, on the occasion of the Rajasuya 
sacrifice, Pusya-mitra asks him to come free from anger (f^- 
^WcTNt). To posterity living in times long subsequent to the 
Sungas, all these incidents carry no meaning. But to an audience 
of the time of Vikramamitra, who came to the throne only 
38 years after the death of Agni-mitra, these incidents were 
pregnant with suggestions. In the drama Prince Vasumitra, 
the son of Queen Dharini, is more or less depicted as the crown- 
prince, but the Puranic account makes it plain that it was 
Vasu-jyestha who ascended the throne after the death of 
Agnimitra, -on accountof his being the eldest,— -jyestha, 
Incidentally is there any suggestion in the following verse of 
BaghumnSa : — 

• " (R.F.XVI.I). 

Five successors on the Suhga throne, within 33 years 
after the death of Angi-mitra, suggest palace revolutions and 
it is possible that Vikrama-mitra, who was descended from Vasu- 
mitra, the son of Dharini, may have acquired the crown after 
setting aside violently or otherwise, a scion of the race through 
Vasu-jyastha, the issue of Queen Iravati. This would explain 
the indecorous manner in which a rival queen is depicted in 
the drama. The words vigata-ro§a-cetasd ma,j mean nothing 
to us ; it had great significance to those for whom a reconcili- 
ation between father and son would certainly mean a respite 
from the evils -of a civil war or a foreign invasion, after the 
death of the reigning monarch.' All these point to the poet 
living in the times of the Sungas. and the tragic note struck by 
him in the last canto of B.F. would appear to be due to his 
being a pained witness of the despicable character of the last 
of the Sungas and his sad end. 
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Ofcb.er evidence is not wanting to prove that Kalidasa 
could not have lived in the Gupta times. It is generally be- 
lieved, but the present writer does not agree, that Eaghu’s 
Digvijaya in EaghuvanSa is based upon and is indeed a rehash 
of Samundragupta’s conquests. This is not so. The R. V. counts 
the Pandyas of the far South as among those who came into 
conflict with Eaghu and whose ' pride he humbled. But Kali- 
dasa does not mention the Pallavas, who under their king Vi§nu- 
gopa of Kanchi was in fact the greatest power in the South'in 
the times of Samundragupta. The poet also does not mention 
the Sakas of the North as being defeated by Eaghu, although 
their expulsion was the chief glory of Sakari Vikramaditya. 
Both these incidents clearly.point to the fact that the poet lived 
in times long anterior to the Guptas and that he must have been 
a court poet of some Suhga king. 

Life and environmenta,! details, as depicted by Kalidasa, 
have a great similarity with that idealised in ManusviTti, 
which is supposed to be, by Jayaswal,. a work of Sunga times. 
The period of about three centuries and a half preceeding the 
Guptas, was a period of great upheavals and distress. Kali- 
dasa nowhere hints at such upheavals. Even a cursory perusal 
of Yuga-Purana chapter of the Garga-samMtd, proves that the 
distress was terrific and the devastation caused’ by the gaka 
incursion was terrible. The poet nowhere mentions his patron 
as being one who had brought peace and prosperity ‘to ' his 
empire after a protracted period of devastation. Indeed B. F. 
pictures the sub-continent as enjoying peace and prosperity 
for long periods. The occasional picturesque conflicts between 
local princes, as on the occasion of Indumati’s svayammra, 
provided occasions for Ksatriya princes to satisfy their itch 
for fighting and left the country unaffected. Art and craft 
flourished as never_ before and in the respect shown by King 
Agnimitra to Acharya Gunadasa in the drama, we get a 
glimpse of the honour which the greatest of Indian poets 
received at the hands of his patron Vikrama-mitra in the 
second century b.o. 


The correct form of the name appears to have been 
Vikramamitra, which belonging to an otherwise undistinguished 
king was lost to public memory. He may have, however, 
been noted for his generosity and patronage to poets as men- 
tioned by Hala, but whatever glory he may have achieved 
ttiereby faded on account of his short reign and eclipsed by 
that_ of . the . other great Vikrama viz. Chandragupta Vikra- 
maditya II of the Gupta dynasty. R is well known that the 
later Mng ha4;a;|p^l,0l, the name of Kalidasa in his court, who 
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was sent to the court of Pravarasena, the King of Kuntala 
as an ambassador. He is also reputed to have written a 
work known as Kuntalehara-dautyam, the original of which 
has not yet been discovered. He is also said to have written 

S® which is reputed to 

have been written by King Pravarasena of the Vakataka dynasty 
a grand son- of Chandragupta Vikramaditya by his dau^htOT 

had &ard 

llavya oi Kuntahvsara-dautyam. It is quite clear that an 
inferior poet possessing the honorific title of Kalidasa was 
confused with the great poet of that name and Vikramamitra 
(Mitra— Aditp) was confused with Vikramaditya, because of 
the popular belief that the greatest of Indian poets could not 

Emperom. ''' 

That Kalidasa had an intimate knowledge of Sunsa 
history IS apparent from his _ dt^m^-Mdlavikagniniitra ole 
or two incidents mentioned in the drama point to the fact 
hat he rnust have been familiar with Sungl llirs and was 
an eye-witness to certain incidents in the court of Agnimitra 
In Meghaduta (Si- 24) he calls Vidi^a- a BdjadUni At no 

of the Siihgas was Vidiia ever a capital 
nffv® Vidarbha war and the divfsion 

Province of tlm Mauryan Empue between the two brothers 
Madhayasena and Yajnasena, whom he calls Maurya-Sachiva 
are mcidents for which no other evidence except that of KalidS 
IS known. They, however, like the defeat of the Yavanas 
on the river Sm^u, by Prince Vasumitra, have all the stamp 
of historical truth, and any conjectures to the contrary are 
babed on no irrefutable- evidence. ^ 


' HAE^A AND DHEUVABHATA 

By 

De. Dines Ohandea Siecab, m.a., pIi.d., 

Calcutta University. 

Earlier scholars like Smith^ believed that Dhmvabhata 
or Dhruvasena II Baladitya (c. 629-43 a.d.) king of Valabhi 
was a vassal of king Har§a (606-47 a.d.) of Kanauj and that 
the former’s kingdom formed an integral part of the latter’s 
empire. Some recent writers on the subject however appear 
to believe that Dhruvabhata was an equal in political status 
with his mighty ally and that the kingdom of Valabhi was 
free from Harsa’s influence.® The theory of the second group 
of scholars appears to me rather unwarranted. I am inclined 
to believe that Dhruvabhata. was either a feudatory or at best 
a subordinate ally of Harsa. 

In the Nausari grant of Jayabhata III the Gurjara king 
of Broach, the donor’s ancestor Dadda Prasantaraga is given 
the credit for protecting, sheltering, rescuing or saving from 
ruin (trdna) the king of Valabhi who had been defeated [ahJii-- 
hhuta) by the great king Harsa.® This lord of Valabhi is no 
doubt Dhruvabhata who was a contemporary of both Dadda II 
of Broach and Harsa of Kanauj. It is significant however 
that Dadda II is not given any credit for having anything to 
do with a discomfiture of Har§a. The obvious import of the 
above passage of the Nausari grant seems to be that Dhruva- 
bhata after having been defeated by Harsa had to take shelter 
at the Gurjara court. Later he made friends with the king 
of Kanauj and, as a result, was reinstated in his kingdom. 
The alliance was cemented by the marriage of Dhruvabhata 
with a daughter of Har§a. A lasting friendship with Valabi)! 
was no doubt of considerable importance to the king of Kanauj, 
who apprehended a northward move on the part of Pulakesin II. 
The main point to note in this connection is however that 
Dhruvabhata was defeated and probably driven out of his 
country and that Harfe reinstalled him on his paternal throne. 

^ Early History of India, 4th. ed., p'. 354. 

. a E. 0. Majtimdar, J.B.O.B,S., 1923, p. 319 ff ; E. S. Tripathi, History 
of Kanmj, p. 109 ff . ^ 

* Ind, Ant, XIII, p, 77 ff. Of. faramehara’hihar^adeH’&hhibhuta-vala- 

' ‘ 
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Some recent writers believe that Dadda II who was a 
feandatory of Pulake^in II, his overlord Pulake4in. II himself 
and Dhruvabhata of Valabhi combined their strength against 
Harsa who was defeated and compelled to make friends with 
the king of Valabhi.^ The suggestion does not ax)pear to be 
convincing. Firstly, if Dadda II who was a petty chief had 
any share in the humiliation or discomfiture of a mighty emperor 
like Harsa, the Gurjara court-poet or officer responsible for the 
draft of the Nausari grant, world certainly have dwelt on it with 
considerable exaggeration. He would in that ease have hardly 
remained satisfied with giving Dadda II only the humble credit 
of sheltering Dhruvabhata. Indian writers of charters and 
eulogies are never known to have erred on the side of moderation. 
Secondly, the Aihole inscription, which notices the defeat of 
Harsa by Pulakesin II®, refers to the Latas, Malavas and Gur- 
jaras as feudatories of the Calukya emperor.® Had Pulakesin 
helped Dhruvabhata in any way to get back his throne, his 
prasastikdra would no doubt have included the name of Valabhi 
in the above list of feudatories. He could not possibly have 
passed over such a great achievement ( hhrastardja-pratisthd- 
pakatmY of his patron in silence. The court-poets, as we 
know, even represented the friendly offering of presents by one 
independent king to another as the acceptance of* feudatory 
position.® Thirdly, Valabhi was a petty state between the 
mighty empires of Harsa and Pulakesin II. It was difficult 
for its king to preserve his existence without being a friend 
of one of the two kings who were both bent on digvijaya. And 
the friendship of the wolf with the lion ie usually no rbetter 
than a subordinate alliance, especially when the former is known 
to have once been driven out of his place by the latter and 
afterwards reinstated. 

Dhruvabhata’s subordinate position is further indicated 
by his stay for a considerable length of time at Harsa’s court 
in the company of the feudatory kings “of the eighteen countries 
of the Five Indias” in connection with the unimportant cele- 
brations known as the assembly of Kanuaj and the quinquennial 

^ Majumdar, loc» ciL; Tripathi, ciL 
■ ^ Ep- lnd yVl, p. 4ff; verse 28. 

® Ibidf verse 22. 

^ Cf. the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samndragupta, line 28 and 
the Junagarh inscription of Eudradtoan, line 12 ; Sircar, Select InscriptionSf 
pp. 172, 258. ^ ^ 

® Op, citf p. 258. Cf. daimpntm-§Wii, etc. 
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assembly of Prayaga^. It is most onlikely that an ally of 
equal standing would attend the court of his friend in person 
and live there for months, as did Dhruvabhata and Bhaskara- 
varman at Har§a’s court.® If the status of Dhruvabhata 
and Bhaskaravarman was equal to that of Harsa, they would 
have naturally responded to their friend’s invitation to those 
gatherings by sending proxies such as a minister or a prince 
of the royal blood. Dhruvabhata is himself known to have 
held such gatherings in his realm® and there is no reason to 
believe that his father-in-law ever attended a single of them. 

It may be pointed out that, from an examination of the 
evidence of Huen Tsang and his biographer, Dhruvabhata’s 
position at Harsa’s court appears to have been inferior to that 
of Bhaskaravarman, another ally living at the court about 
643 A.D. At the assembly of Kanauj, Harsa assumed the 
role of Sakra and Bhaskaravarman that of Brahman and both 
were riding on stately elephants. It is however significant 
that Harsa’s own son-in-law was not called to assume any 
role of honour.* The subordinate position of both Dhruva- 
bhata and Bhaskaravarman at the court of their mighty ally 
is, again, not only proved by their long stay there, but also 
by the remarkable fact noticed by the biographer of Huen 
Tsang® that none of them was allowed the music-pace-drums 
which always accompanied Har^a. 

! Dhruvabhata is called “lord of the Deccan’’ by the bio- 
grapher nf Huen Tsang and this is supposed by some scholars 
to indicate his political importance.® The epithet however 
appears to be of Httle worth. If the petty king of Valabhi 
was styled “lord of the Deccan” when the Calukyas were ruling, 
it could only satisfy the vanity of his father-in-law who had 
been denied entrance into the Decean ; but it obviously 

Cf. TripatH, Oj>. cit. .pp.. 151-61. That Dhruvabhata -was not Puk- 
ke^in’s friendis known from the Aihole record, 

* Dr. Tripathi refers to the “installation eermony of Gakrayudha which 
was attended by nine independent powers” (op cit,, p. 106, n). The bhupas 
are however referred to in this ease as vyalola-mauli-pranati-parinata and were 
apparently of no independent rank [Gaudalekliamala', p. 14).’ Bhupa may 
indicate here a feudatory prince who stood proxy for the king of his country. 
But there is obviously a conventional element in the verse of the Khalimpur 
grant. ^ 

* Tripathi, op. cit., p, 112. 

■ ' *' Ibid, pm 15%-5S,; 

V4''l i' . 

, ® Beal, Life of Hmm Tsiang, p. 173. 

■ : Trip^atbi, > pf il& = 
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could not bring for him a single inch of land in that region. 
The Gurjaras of Broach were a bar to the southerly expansion 
of Valabhi, even though in the troubled years of the Calukyas 
(c. 642-55) Dhruvabhata might have been tempted to advance 
southwards. 

It may be pointed out in this connection that no great 
importance can be attached to Huen Tsang’s reference to or 
silence about the king of a country visited by him. There 
is no basis for the supposition that the countries whose kings 
are barely mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim without comment 
were independent states and that his silence about the king 
of a particular state indicates its dependence on some other 
kingdom.^ That the foreign traveller always roamed in high 
circles and in all cases received definite and correct informa- 
tion regarding the political status of a country seems to be 
unconfirmed guesses. He came into contact with Har§a and 
Bhaskaravarman only about 643 a.d. on the eve of his depar- 
ture from India. 


^ Of. Tripathi, op. sit., p. 114 f. 


THE SiTAVlHANAS AND THE ANDHRADESA. 

Dr. M. Rama Rao m.a., Ph..D. Guntur 

The connection between the ancient SatcT,vahanas and the 
Andhra country is still a matter open to doubt and difference 
of oj)iuion. Was the Andrade^a included in their dominions even 
from the beginning of their rule ? Or was it conquered by them 
at a subsequent date and added to their dominions ‘? This is a 
question which has yet to be answered satisfactorily. A recent 
writer has focussed the attention of scholars on this question 
and tried to answer it. This paper aims at proposing a dif- 
ferent answer in the light of this writer’s view. 

The older theory has been that the Andhra country was 
-the original home of the Satavahanas, that they proceeded from 
there to Maharastra, conquered it and ruled over both Andhra 
and Maharastra for some time and that they retreated into 
their home provinces when pressed hard by the Sakas in western 
and central Deccan. As against this view the following objec- 
tions are mentioned — 

1 . All the inscriptions, monuments and coins of the 
early Satavahanas are found exclusively in Maha- 
rastra and not one of them is -found in Andharade^a. 

2. None of the early records of the family contain any 
reference to Andhra. 

The earliest inscriptions and coins discovered in 
An dhrade^a belong to the latter Satavahanas from 
the time of the great Pulomavi. 

4. Kharavela, king of Kalinga, refers to Satakarani as 
the ruler of the west while Andhra is to the Soulh 
of Kalinga 

5. Even in the Nasik inscriptions of Balairi which 
enumerates Gautamiputra’s conquests and domi- 
nions there is no mention of Andhradesa. 

It is necessary to examine these -arguments in 
detail. ■ 

1. Sdtakarni and, Andhradesa-Thk king had the title 
Daksinapathapati. It is argued, that it cannot be taken 
to mean that the king was the lord of the entire 
Dekkan and that the Dakfinapatha included in the title 
must be taken to niean only Maharastra, the Daoinavbades 
of the Periplus. This interpretation is not convincing. 
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Everywhere in Sanskrit literature the word Daksinapatha 
moans the entire Deccan and not a part of it.^ Further, 
the Nanaghat inscription of Satakarni’s queen enumerates the 
variety of sacrifices performed by him and the rich presents 
distributed on these occasions. Moreover he is said to have 
performed two A^vamedhas and one Eajasuya.® These indicate 
beyond doubt that he had a vast empire and great resources 
and was not the ruler of Maharastra alane. The Hathigum- 
pha inscription states that disregarding Satakarni, Kharavela 
despatched his armies to the west. It does state that Sata- 
karni was the ruler of the west. ' The Ealinga armies seem to 
have invaded the interior of the Dekkan twice. On one occa- 
sion they besieged Musikanagara and reached the Krsna ; on 
another they destroyed the city of Pithunda and went to Dra- 
mira". It is obvious that on both the occasions the armies 
of Kharavela passed through Andhrade^a. The mention of ^ 
Satakarni in connection with either of these expeditions becomes' 
irrelavant and meaningless unless he was connected with the 
region through which these expeditions were conducted. Other- 
wise Khara vela’s disregarding Satakarni becomes a mere boast. 
It is a grievous mistake to suppose that the Andhra country 
is to the south of Ealinga and not to its west. A large part of 
Andhrade^a, now known as Telingana, lies certainly to the west 
of Ealinga. Further, the people of the Vizagapatam district, 
which was part of Ealinga, are considered by the people of the 
Godavary district as their eastern neighbours. Similarly, the 
people of Vizag and Godavary refer to the people of Krishna 
and Guntur as western neighbours. In a copper-plate ‘grant of 
the time of the Eeddi king Kumaragiri it is said that the 
rulers of the west and south were his friends and the rulers of 
the east alone had to be subjugated. The monarch commis- 
sioned his general Katayavema to undertake . this task and the 
latter invaded Ealinga. It is clear beyond doubt that the 
Andhra country lay both to the west and south of Ealinga and 
not to the west alone, as generally supposed. Satakarni is kno^ 
to have performed two A^vamedhas, and one Eajasuya. Even 
if it be supposed that one ASvamedha was performed in token 
of his conquest of Malwa, the performance of the second horse 
sacrifice and of the Eajasuya in addition becomes inexplicable. 
J believe, therefore, that soon after the expeditions of Khara- 

In the Puranas and in the Mah&haraita when the peoples of the time 
are enumerated the Andhras, Konkapis and 'Kuntalas are described as the 
inhabitants of the Daksinapatha. 

* Buhler, AfiWI, vol. Y. p. 86. 

^ ® The Hathiguinyha inscription in 5,1. XX. pp. 71-89. ' ‘ 

Off 
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vela were over, Satakarni re-established his rule over Andhra 
and performed the second A^vamedha as a measure of defiance 
of Khara vela’s disregeard of his authority and the Eajasuya 
as token of his overlordship over the entire Deccan, not with- 
standing its temporary challenge from the ruler of Kalinga. 
Another matter of controversy 's with regard to two early Sa- 
tavahana coins discovered in Andhra which are assigned to this 
Satakarni. One of them is admitted to be a coin of this king, 
The other bears the legend “ Rano—vi (bhi) rasa”.'^ It is 
argued that this coin ought to be assigned to Raja Kubhiraka 
of the Bhattiprolu inscriptions, the worn out space after “Rano” 
being filled % the letter “Ku”.* This suggestion is very 
unreasonable. Two letters have to be supplied and not one 
before “Virasa” and the name of Kubhiraka does not therefore 
fit in here. Further, the name seems to read. .‘Virasa’ and not 
‘bhirasa’. Satakarni is described in his queen’s record as “Vira” 
and “Sura”. This, reminds us of Bala^ri’s description of her 

son as Ekavira.® I would, therefore, suggest that the blank 
space on the Satakarni coin should be filled by the expression 
“Sada” and the full legend should be read as “Rano Sadavirasa 
“meaning the king, the great Satavahana hero”. The disco- 
very of these two , coins, Satakarni’s title Da.ksinapathapati 
and his performance of two A^vamedhas prove beyond doubt 
that he was lord of Andhra and Maliarastra also. 

2. Gautmmpuira and Andhradeia‘ — The absence of any 
mention of Andhrade^a in connection with the enumeration 
of this king’s conquests and territories in his mother’s Nasik 
inscription is cited to prove that he did not rule over Andhra, 
A careful examination of. the inscription will indicate the erro- 
neous nature of this view. Among his territories mention 
is made of Asika, Asmaka and Mulaka. Mulaka is identified 
with the neighbourhood of Paithan and Asmaka with the coun- 
try to its south and south-east.* If this be accepted Asmaka 
coftesponds to the north-western part of the An^ra country. 
Among the bills of which Gautamiputra was the over- 
lord, mention is made of Mahendra., Cakora and Siritbana. 
Mahendra is applied to signify the famous Mahendragiri in 
Kalinga and the name is not known to have been borne by 
any other hill. Sirithana is identified with the Sri^ail amhillsin 
the Kumool district. Sriparvata and Cakora are mentioned 

^ Eapson, OAC pp. 2,28; . Eliott, CSI p. 23 n. 

• Gopalachari, EEA. p. 10. 

I , ; ®.I, YIII. Easik Ins. no. 2. 
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together in literature. It is likely, therefore, that the Oakora 
hill also lay in the neighbourhood of Sri*parvata. The Iksvaku 
records from Nagarjunakonda indicate that a local hill was 
also known Sriparvata.*' It will be reasonable to suppose 
that the Nasik inscription was referring to the entire eastern 
ghauts through the expressions Mahendra, Cakora and Sirithana. 
The ghauts above the Godavary seem to have been known as 
the Mahendragiri range and those between the Godavari and 
the Krsna as the Oakora range, while those to the soutn of the 
Kvsna went under the name of Sriparvata range. The bulk 
of Andhradesa lies on either side of these ranges and the state- 
ment that Gautaraiputra was the lord of these hills cannot 
but mean that he was ruler of the Andhra country lying about 
these hills. Of the inscriptions of Gautamiputra found in 
Maharastra the earliest is dated in the 18th year of his reign,* 
and issued from the victorious camp of the Vaijayanti army. 
It is well known that he conquered Mahara§tra from the K§a- 
haratas. Obviously, lie could not have ruled over western 
India before conquering it from the Ksaharatas and must have 
therefore ruled outside Maharastra for some time. Would it 
be .unreasonable theto suppose that he was the ruler of central 
and eastern Dekkan i.e. Andhradesa before he effected the 
conquest of the Ksaharatas and Maharastra ? This supposi- 
tion is borne out by the recent discovery of two coins of this 
monarch from two celebrated sites in the coastal region of 
Andhradesa.* Further, his son Pulomavi is known to have 
ruled over both eastern and western Dekkan.* There is no 
evidence to show that either he or Gautamiputra himself con- 
quered Andhradesa. If, as is argued, Gautanuputra himself 
did not rule oyer Andhra and if Pulomavi did not conquer 
it, how could the’ latter be the lord of the coastal region ? More- 
over, the general trend of Satavahana history seems to indicate 
that ever since the foreigners began to press upon the Dekkan, 
the Satavahanas began to retreat towards the east. The 
prevalence of the rule of the latter. Satavahanas over both 
Andhra and Maharastra may be taken to mean that eastern 
Dekkan was an integral part of the Satavahana dominion from 

* E. I. XX. P. 22 

® E. 1. 1111. pp. 71-73. 

^ These coins were obtained from Ohebrolu in the Guntur district. See 
my Numismatic notes in the Journal of andhra History and Culture 
I-Nos. i&2* 

^ His Inscriptions are found iat Nasik and Karie in the west - and 
Amaravati and Dfaaranikota in the east. See nos. 9-17 of my Ins. Andhra 
iu%k% JAW ^ 
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the beginning, and that they retired into this part of their 
kingdom when their conquests in the west were lost. 

3. Provenance of early SdtavdJmna inscriptions and coins — 
It is really very strange that all the coins, monuments and 
inscriptions of the early kings of this dynasty are found exclu- 
sively in the west. But this need not be taken as an argu- 
mentum silentio. The foundation of Satavahana power is 
generally assigned to the years immediately following the death 
of A^oka. This event was followed in north India by a division 
of the Mauryan empire and the inroads of the Greeks. The 
Satavahanas who had just conquered Maharastra and founded 
their independent rule there realised that these were unhappy 
portents. Prudence and foresight required that they should 
be present in the west in order to meet any possible invasions 
by these foreigners. Next there was the Suhga usurpation 
of the Mauryan throne and the nearness of the border of the 
Suhga territory to Maharastra necessitated the continued 
stay of the Satavahana rulers in the west in order to be ready 
to meet this new danger. Then came the Saka erruption. 
Thus important developments in north India one after another 
compelled the Satavahanas to prolong their stay in the west 
and they seem to have ultimately decided upon fixing their 
capital at Paithan on the Godavary. No other ruling family 
is definitely Imown to have risen to power in the Andhra country 
before the time of Pulomavi. This absolute security of the 
home provinces in the east also helped the rulers to prolong 
their stay in the west for generations. Since generations of 
them stayed in Maharastra, their benefactions were also con- 
fined to that region. This explains the find of their early 
records and monuments in this region. 

.4. General progress of early Andhra Power — It is very 
wellknown that the Andhra possessed thirty walled towns and 
a powerful army and ranked next in importance to the Mauryas 
in the fikst quarter of the fourth century b.c. There is no 
evidence to indicate that the Andhras had any thing to do with 
western India till a later date. Obviously, they were in central 
or eastern Deccan. According to the Puranas, Si^uka, an 
Andhra, conquered the west with the aid of his fellow tribes- 
men.' * Prom this it is clear that the Satavahana conquest 
of Maharastra was a national enterprise of the Andhra people. 
It follows from this that what Simuka founded was not the 
power of his own family but a national monarchy on behalf 
of the entire Andhra people. It seems as though this is a very 

, ‘ , Cf, Siiuki-n^ras-so^Myah ^a^syail-mam vasundhar^. 
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good instance of war begetting the king. If this view is not 
conceded, and if no other family is known to have ruled over 
Andhra before Pulomavi, we have to suppose that it was a 
no-man’s land from at least the 3rd century b.o. to the middle 
of the second century a.d. It, was this period that witnessed 
remarkable artistic activity on the banks of the Krsna and the 
building of the Stupas of Bbattiprolu and Amaravati and the 
excavation of caves like those at Guntupalli, The peace, 
security and settled conditions that are necessary for the pre- 
valence of this kind of activity would not have been possible 
unless there was orderly and good government. No other 
power held sway in the Dekkan except the Satavahanas of the 
Andhra nation at this time. 

In view of what has been stated above, the conclusion 
is irresistible that the Andhrade^a was included in the national 
kingdom founded by Simuka and that while the newly con- 
quered Andhra dominions were subject to vicissitudes of fortune, 
the original provinces of the Andhra-Satavahanas enjoyed 
uninterrupted peace and progress. Domination over Maha- 
rastra was a passing phase in the history of the early Andhras. 
Their first known ruling family proceeded from Andhra, returned 
to it in the face of misfortune and ended in Andhra. 



INTEEEEGNUM IN THE HISTOEY OE CALUKYAS 

OF BADAMI 

De. Venkatbamanya, Madbas Univeesity. 

Tlie history of the kmgdom of Badami between the years 
A.n. 648 and 665 is very obscure. Although the huge kingdom 
which Pulake&i II built up at the expense of his neighbours 
perished with him, it was not completely wiped out. The 
southern - districts were appropriated by the Pallavas. All 
those, whom Pulake^in forced to submit to his authority, took 
advantage of the chcumstanees under which his reign closed, 
to reassert their independence. His sons, however, seem to 
have managed to keep their control over a few districts in the 
neighbourhood of the capital. Whether they also managed 
to maintain their independence cannot be ascertained at present. 
Considerable mist hangs over the events which had taken 
place immediately after the death of Pulake^in. One of the 
, most important problems pertains to the identity of his successor. 
WIio succeeded Pulake^in II ? According to Sir Eamakrishna 
Bhandarkar, “Pulakesin was succeeded by his second son, 
Vikramaditya. In the grants he is called Pulake^in’s priya- 
tanaya or favourite son ; so that Pulakesin had arranged that 
Vikramaditya should succeed him at the principal seat of 
government.”^ Dr. Fleet holds a similar view : “The records 
describe liim,” he says, as ''priya-tanaya”, or “the dear favourite 
son of his father ; and this especially in connection with the 
facts that he was not the eldest son, and that the expression 
is applied to him even in the charters issued by his elder brother, 
Canc^aditya, seem to indicate that he had been selected by 
his father for succession.”® 

In the opinion of these writers, therefore, Vikramaditya 
who had been specially selected by his father to succeed him 
on the throne, became the king after his demise. Vikramaditya, 
however, did not ascend the throne until a.d. 654, a dozen 
years after the death of his father. What became of the sons 
of Pulakesin .duriug the interval ? Was there a period of 
interregnum in the Chalukyan history? These questions are 
left unanswered both by &r E. Bhandarkar and Dr. Fleet. 
Unless these questions are answered, the reconstruction of the 
history of the Badami Calukyas cannot be said to be complete. 

* Bmtibay Goaetfeer, Vol. I part 1, pp. 186, . 

* Bmbc^ Gitsettmt X part 1, (ifaoaresa Dvuasties, pp. S61) 
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There is no reason for believing that Vikramaditya was 
specially selected by his father to succeed him. The expression 
‘priya-tanaya’ occurs in almost all the Calukyan inscriptions, 
and no special significance need be attached to it. Thus, e.g. 
in the Mahakuta pillar inscription, Pulake^in I is described 
as the priya-iamya of Banaraga.’’ In the Kopparam plates, 
Pulake:hn II is said to bo the pnya-putra of Kirtivarman.* 
Therefore, the expression seems to have been made use of to 
describe in a conventional manner the relationship of a son 
to his father. This mode of describing the relationship appears 
to have been copied by the Galukyas from the Kadambas 
whom they superseded.® That Viliramaditya ^as not the 
only favourite son of Pulak4ein II is revealed by the inscription 
of Adityavarman. This is how he describes himself : Satyd- 
sraya-in-PrthvwallcibJia-Mahdrdjddhiraja-Paramesmrasya priya- 

tanayah .Adityavarim-Prthmvallabha-MahdrdjMhirdja-Paxa- 

me^varah.* ' 

If we have to follow the priya-tanaya theory of Drs. 
Bhandarkar and Fleet, we should believe that Pulake^in 11 
had specially selected two of his sons to succeed him. It is 
said that the expression -priya-tanaya occurs even in the ins- 
criptions of Oandraditya.* This is not strictly accurate, as 
no ‘inscription of Oandraditya has been discovered so far. 
However, there are two copper plate grants issued by his wife 
VijayamahadevI or Vijayabhattarika, in which the abve words 
occur ; VijayamahadevI -was at the time a widow, and a sub- 
ordinate of Viluramaditya. The writer of the grant, who was 
probably the same as Vikramaditya ’s scribe, copied the language 
of the royal grants. Tire assumption that Oandraditya was 
alive at that time is not reasonable. One of Vijayamahadevi’s 
grants is dated, in her fifth year. According to Hr. Fleet’s, 
calculations, it was issued on September 23, 659 a.d.® Vikra- 
maditya ascended the tlirone in 654-55 a.d. Therefore, the 
reigns of both VijayamahadevI and Vikramaditya commenced 
in the same year. If, as Drs. Bhandarkar and Fleet assert, 
Vijayabhattarika’s reign were the same as Oandraditya^, he 
should have come to power in a.d, 654-55 also. ..There should' 
have been two sons of Pulake^in ruling as kings of what was 

‘ I.A. Vol. XIX p. 7 

* B. 1 .V 01 . xvni p. 257. , 

* i.A. Vol. VII, p. 38 i - ^ 

* J.B.B.B. ^.S. XVI, p. 223 . ■ 

* Meet : The Eamrese Dynaiies, p. 361 

® Meet -.Kamree Dynasties, p, 366 , g 
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left of the Caliikyan dominions at the same time. In order 
to get over the difficulty of two co-ordinate rulers, Candra- 
ditya, although he was the eldest son of Pulake^in, was made 
a subordinate of his younger brother.*’ No explanation is 
offered for this unusual arrangement. Gandraditya, who was 
the eldest of Pulake^in’s sons, ought to have become the king, 
and Vikramaditya his subordinate. Yet our authorities declare 
that the reverse was the case. The only reason offered is that 
Vikrama was specially selected. I have shown above that the 
special selection theory is not tenable. In the absence of even 
this justification, why did Gandraditya, whose birth right 
it was to ascend the throne, not only give up his claim, but 
consent to become a subordinate of his younger brother who 
supplanted h’‘m ? No answer is forthcoming to this question. 
A study of the titles, which are ascribed in Vijayamahadevi’s 
inscriptions, is interesting in this context. The text of the 
Koclire grant runs thus : Satydsraya-4n-PrthmvallahM-MaM- 

rdjdMiraja-pamineivara-hliattarJcasya priya-tanayah Vikram- 

ddityah tasya jyesthahhrdtd Sn Candrdditya-Prithmvallabha- 
Mahdrdjddhirdjah* 

Similarly in the Nerur plates, the following passage occurs : 
Satydiraya-irl-PrthvwcAlahharMaMrdjddMrdja-Paramekiarahhch 

ttdrhasya priya-tcmayo rdjd Vihramddityah tasya jyesthfl,- 

bhrdtuh irl-Gandrdditya-prithvwaUahha-MaJidrdjasya &c.® Vi- 
kramaditya, who according to Drs. Bhandarkar and Fleet 
was the king is mentioned in one of the grants simply anivdrita 
Vikramaditya ; and in the other, the title rdja which was common 
to all noblemen is added to the above. Gandraditya, who is 
said to have been the subordinate of Vikiramadtya, has the 
royal titles. 

It is strange that the king should be mentioned without 
any title, and his alleged subordinate should have titles that 
properly belonged to a ruler. The wife of Gandraditya was 
not an enemy of Vikrama. If she were an enemy, she would 
not have referred to her husband as the elder brother of Vikram- 
aditya ; at least she would not have praised him as she had 
done. Therefore, her relations with Vikrama should have 
been amicable. Nevertheless, she does not mention his royal 
titles ; instead she attributes them to her husband. Why ? 

A complete and satisfactory answer is not yet possible 
in the present state of our knowledge. Nevertheless, one thing 
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is certain, that is, Vijayabliattarika was a subordinate of Vikram- 
aditya. Was her husband living? No. He who bore the 
title Prtkvwallablia and Maharajadhiraja could not have been 
a subordmate. He should have been the crowned king of the 
Calukyas, whatever might be the extent of his power. These 
titles were also borne by Yikramaditya from 655 a.d. onwards. 
It is clear that he should have' been ruling as the king from that 
date. Since one of the grants of Yijayabhattarika is dated 
in A.D. 659, Candraditya, if he were alive, should also have 
been reigning as a rival king. It is evident from Vijayabhatta- 
rika’s inscriptions that there was no rivalry between Vikram- 
aditya and Candraditya. Are we to suppose that Candra- 
ditya and Vikramaditya were ruling at the same time as the 
supreme kings of the Calukyas ? Such a state of affairs 
would not have been possible. The truth appears to be that 
Candraditya who was crowned king of the Calukyas in 643 
or 644 A.D. ruled until a.d. 654. Then commenced the reign 
of "VikTamaditya who seems to have permitted Vijayabhatta- 
rika, the dowager queen, to rule the district contaming the 
modern Savantawadi State. 

The events connected with Candraditya’s reign have 
not been recorded. He should have been a vassal of the Pallava 
king Narasimhdvarman for a short time. “lAhether he made 
any attempt to throw off the Pallava yoke is more than what 
can be said at present.. Probably the conquest of some of the 
kings whom Vikramaditya is said to have subdued to resusciate 
the Calukyan kingdom took place during Candraditya’s reign. 

The death of Candraditya created a new situation. 
He left no son to succeed him. His brothers began to quarrel 
with each other for the tlrrone. Adityavarman proclaimed 
himself king, and probably succeeded in seizing the throne 
and the kingdom. He claims to have acquired supreme sove- 
reignty of the whole earth by the strength of his arm and pro- 
wess but he was not able to mamtain his authority for 
long; for Viliramaditya who appears to have suffered some 
reverses at the beginning of the struggle came out victoriously 
at the end; The phrase Sandn Adyddm vijitya of Vikram- 
aditya’s inscriptions appears to be an allusion of his final victory 
over Adityavarman.® 

It is in this connection that we have to notice a state- 
ment which occurs in a Santara epigraph of the 11th century.® 

^ See J. B. B. B. A. /S'. Vol. XlH p. 223 

® Ibid pp. 240 

* Vol. Vm, Nagar 35 
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It. is said that the Gahga hing, Durvinita defeated on a field 
of battle a Kadnvetti (Pallava king) ; and establislied his own 
daughter’s son in the kingdom belonging .to the descendents 
of Jayasiinhavallabha. Now, the founder of the Chalukyan 
kingdom was Jayasimhavallabha, and no other khigdom of 
the time could claim a Ja.^'-asimhavallabhfi, as its founder. There- 
fore, Durvinita’s victory over the Pallava king had as its dhect 
consequence the establishment of his daughter’s son in the 
kin^lom belonging to the Ohalukyas of Badami. As the epi- 
graph under consideration belongs to the 11th century, the 
statement regarding the achievements of Durvmita preserved 
in it should be regarded only as a 11th century copy of an old 
tradition ; it is, however, probable that it contains an element 
of truth ; for, in an early stone inscription fomid at Nirgund, 
it is said that Nirvinita’s ^vomiger son assumed the Kongani 
croAvn from Kaduveiti and the Pallava knag.*’ Nirvinita 
is the same as Avinita as the prefixes Nir and A mean the same 
thing. Avinita had at least three sons, the eldest of whom he 
wanted to make his successor ; his second son by a princess 
of Punnata was Durvinita and probably he had a younger 
brother. Therefore, it was Dirvinita who ^vrested from the 
Kaduvetti and the Pallava king the province of Kongu. Ac- 
cording to his inscriptions, Durvinita “wages sanguinary wars 
for the possession of Andari, Alathur and Pennagaram which 
are said to be places included in Kongu.® Therefore, there 
is sufficient epigiraphic evidence to show that Durvinita was 
fighting with the Pallavas in Kongu. We may accept the 
tradition preserved in the Santa, ra inscription as genuine. In 
that case, the connection between the defeat of tlie Pallavas. 
by Durvinita a,nd the establishment of his own daughter’s son 
in the kingdom belonging to the dynasty of Jayasimhavallabha 
should be discovered. Since the person established in the 
kingdom belonging to the dynasty of Jayasiihliavallabha was 
a daughter’s- son of Durvinita, he could not have been a member 
of the Gahga family. Durvinita’s daugliter should haye been 
married into some other royal family ; since his daughter’s 
son was established in the territory of Jayasimhavallabha ’s 
family, it is reasonable to suppose that he was also a descendant 
of Jayasimhavallabha. 

Now which of the Oalukyan kings of Badami was a 
daughter’s son of Durvinita ? As the Santara epigraph does 
not mention any name in this connection, it is not easy to find 

■ = ^Yol. YIcqSO 

‘ * Biee ; Mysore and Ooorg from Inscriptions pp. 86, 
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the name of the king. We must get at it in an indirect fashion. 
A survey of the history of the Badami Caluky as shows that 
there were only two. occasions during the seventh century 
A.D., when the heir to the throne stood in need of external 
help. Once at the close of the reign of Mahgali^a who attempted 
to prevent his nephew Pulake^in IT from ascending the throne. 
Pulake&i was “either banished by Mahga|i^a ; or voluntarily 
banished himself.”^ A civil war broke out in the Calukyan 
kingdom during the course of which as noticed already, Mahgali^a 
was killed and Pulakesin II became king in his place. Was 
Durvinita one of the neighbouring princes whom Pulakesin 
asked for assistance during the days of his exile ? This question 
must be answered in the affirmative, if we believe that Pulakesin 
was the daughter’s son of Durvinita. But was he Durvinita’s 
daughter’s son ? Pulakesin II, it is true, was a contemporary 
of Durvinita; but lie could not have been the daughter’s son 
of the latter ; for Durvinita ascended the throne in 605 a.d., 
that is some four years before Pulakeiin’s accession, and he 
died in 650 a.d. that is seven j^ears after Pulake^in’s death. 
It is probable that Durvinita was a comparatively young man 
at the time of his accession, and he could not have had a grown 
up grandson like Pulakesin at the time. Moreover, it is said 
in the Chiplun plates that the Sendraka prmce Sfivallabha 
Senananda Maharhja was the maternal uncle of Pulakeiin II.® 
Therefore, the mother of Pulakesin could not have been a Gahga 
princess. 

The second occasion wffien a Calukyan prince stood in 
need of external help was at the close of the reign of Candra- 
ditya. The Oalukyas did not yet succeed, in emancipating 
themselves from the Pallava yoke. Both Adityavarman and 
Vikramaditya, as we have already noticed, attempted to ascend' 
the throne : the former was able to make good his claim pro- 
bably with the assistance of the Pallavas. It would not have 
been possible for Vikramaditya to contend successfully against 
such a powerful combination without external assistance. It 
was only natural that he should have sought the help of the 
Gahga king, whose position on the western frontier of the 
territory belonging to the Pallava confederacy should have 
made his services invaluable. Durvinita, who Avanted to expel 
the Pallavas from Kongu, appears to have gladly joined Vikram- 
aditya in his struggle against them. That Vikramaditya was 
assisted by Durvinita in his war upon the Pallavas is shown 

^ See E. I., Vol. VI pp. 9 note 6 : 

* E.L, Vol. VII p. 60 , 
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by an epigrapb. at Jaingamarapalli in tbe Payagada Taluk of 
tbe Tumkur district according to which ’Vikramaditya and 
Konguni Arasa (i.e. Durvinlta) fell upon Eaduvetti and cap- 
tured Kanchij)ura A 

Was Vikraniaditya, then a daughter’s son of Durvinita ? 
I beheve that he was; because, - 

(i) Durvinita was a contemporary of Pulake&i II 
and Vikramaditya' I, the descendants of Jaya- 
siihhavallabha, the founder of the Calukyan 
dynasty, and he was old enough to be the grand- 
father of the latter. 

(ii) Durvinita had a daughter’s son whom he establi- 
shed on the throne of the Chalukyas by defeating 
the Eaduvetti. 

(iii) He is known, from contemporary epigraphic records, 
to have waged war on Pallavas for the sake of the 
province of Eongu. 

(iv) Ahkramaditya had . also to wage war against the 
Pallavas, to regain the lost territory which they 
had annexed at the time of the death of his father. 

(v) Vikramaditya had a relation, probably his mother, 
who was known as Gahgamahadevi.® She was 
probably a, daughter of the Gahga king, Durvinita. 

The allies appear to have commenced hostihties by in- 
vading the province of Eongu, which was governed by a Eadu- 
vetti. They defeated him in a battle or series of battles, and 
occupied the Eongu Nadu. Who was the Eaduyetti whom 
Durvinita is said to have defeated. In a paper contributed 
some years ago to the Triveni,® I identified hun with Nara- 
siihhavarman I. It is, however, more likely that he wasa different 
Pallava chief, one of the members of the Trairajya Pallava, 
who was governing the Eongu country. He seems to be the 
same chief as the Eaduvetti who according to the Mahavam^a, 
showered gifts on Manavamma, the Ceylonese exile who sought 
refuge with Narasiihha I. If there is any truth in the sequence 
of events as narrated by the Santara inscription, tlie attack 

^ MAB, 1941. pp. 220-21^ The inscription under consideration has been 
attributed to Vikramaditya II in the Eeport, but it really belongs to Vihra- 
maditya I. 

® See The Gadwal Plates Ephigraphia Indica Vol.X pp.lOO. The Honnur 
Plates (MAE 19B9 no. 30) shows clearly that the Ganga and the Calukya 
royal families were bound together by marriage ties; 

* The Triveni Vol III pp, 112420 
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upon Kaduvetti was the first step which they took against 
the Pallavas. They wanted, probably, to deprive Adityavarman 
of the assistance which the Pallavas were giving him. Having 
succeeded in achieving their object, they next proceeded against 
Adityavarmhn himself. The events connected with this struggle 
are not known. The war however terminated favourably to 
Vikramaditya. This is cryptically alluded to in one of his 
early copper plate grants. It is stated in the Karnul plates 
No. IV’’ that Vikramaditya subdued all his ddi/adffl.s or kinsmen, 
which can refer only to his victory over Aditya and his partisans. 


EELATION BETWEEN BENGAL AND CHINA 
IN ANCIENT TIME * 

By 

D. 0. Ganguly, M.A., Pii.D. (London), 

Eeader in History, Dacca University. 

The Chinese Annals mention India by the name Thien-ehu. 
Thien-chu was sometime called Shin-tu, Mo-kie-tho (Magadha), 
P-lo-men (Brahman), or Chen-ton. It consisted of five parts 
viz., Northern Thien-chu, Middle Thien-ehu, Eastern Thien-chu, 
Southern . Thien-chu, and Western Thien-chu. Ma-Twan-Lin 
relates that “Southern India is bounded by a Great Sea, the 
northern extends to the snowy mountains.” “Eastern India 
is bounded on the east by a great sea, it is near Eu-nan (Siam) 
and Lin-i (Tsiainpa), it is only separated by a narrow sea.” 
“Western India touches Ki-pien and Po-sse (Persia).” “Central 
India is situated in the middle of the other four divisions of 
India.”^ 

The general Pan-yong submitted his Eeport to the Chinese 
Emperor in 125 a.d. He lays down that “the kingdom of * 
T’ien-teuon is also known as Chen-tou.” “If after leaving 
the kingdom of Kao-fu (Kabul), which belongs to the Yue-tche, 
one goes south-west, one reaches the western sea ; in the east 
one gets to the kingdom of P’an-k’i ; all these laaids form part 
of Chen-tou.”® Ma-Twan-Lin also states that all the countries 
from Kao-fu to Pan-khi on the east belong to Shin-tu.® 
Chavannes remarks that P’an-k’i is appafentlj- situated in 
Arm am or in Burma. In my opinion it may be taken as identical 
with Vahga or Vahgala. 

Sometime the term T’ien-chu was used in a limited sense 
in some Chinese literature. Hs‘ia')ig-chiuo-pi-pien, a Buddhist 
cyclopeedia of the Ming dynasty, lays down that “Pang-ka-la 
is in the east of T’ien-ehu ; Chao-no-p’oin the middle ; Magadha 
in the south ; Kapila in the west ; and Ka-she-na in the north.”* 
Dr. E.; Hirth identifies Pang-ka-la with Bengala. It seems 

1 U, IX, 15. 

“ IHQ, XIV 502; K. A. Nilkantha Sastri, Foreign Notices of South 
India, p. 10. 

; ; « JA, IX, 16. 

* JBAS, 1896, p. 496, in. 
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to be identical with Pan-yong’s P’an-k’i, referred to above. 
Ka-slie-na is identified with Kusinara, modern Kasia in tlie 
Gorakhpur District, and Kapila with Kampila, modern Kampil, 
in the iParrukhabad District, U. P. ■ 

Hiiien Tsaag places Karng,suvarna, Kamarupa and Suma- 
tata in Eastern India.’ According to I-Tsing Harikela was 
the eastern limit and Tamralipta was the southern limit of 
Eastern India.® It apparently follows that Harikela was to 
the east of Samatata. But according to Yadavaprak^a and 
Hemcandra Harikela is a synonym for Vanga.® I-Tsing’s 
Harikela might have been a country in which Samatata 
was situated. 

I- Tsing, relates that “about forty stages to the east of 
the temple of Nalanda, desGeuding the Ganges, one a.r:.ives 
at the temple of Mrgasthapana.” “Not far from this is a 
ruined establishment, with only its foundation remaining, 
called the Tcliina (or China) Temple. Tradition says that 
formerly a Maharaja called ^rigupta built this temple for the 
use of Chinese priests. He was prompted to do so by the 
arrival of about twenty priests of that country who had travelled 
from Sz’chuen to the Mahabodlii Temple to pay their worship. 
Being impressed by their pious demeanour, he gave them the 
land and the revenues of about twenty villages as an endow- 
ment. This occurred some five hundred years ago.”* 

I-Tsing’s forty stages are equal to more than two hundred 
twentyeight miles. If one travels two hundred twentyeight 
miles east from Nalanda following the bank of the Ganges, 
one arrives in the Maldah District, which is situated in ancient 
VarendrI. That Mrgasthapana was situated in Varendri is 
attested by a miniature label in a Nepal manuscript of the 
eleventh century.® If the extent of the period that elapsed 
from the date of the foundation of the China Temple to that of 
the time of I-Tsmg, as given by I-Tsing, is taken as literally 

* Watters, II. 

In the Allalialmd Pillar Inscription of Sarnudragupta Samatata is men- 
tioned as a frontier territory ; (7JJ. 

® Takaknsn, Becord of the Buddhist Religion etc., XL VI. 

® Author’s '^Yadavaprahasa on the Ancient Geographij of India'\ IHQ, 
XIX, 220. . • ^ , 

^ Chavannes, Voyages des Palerins BouddhisteS, 82; Beal, Ibife of Hieun 
^sang,XXYL 

^ Author’s ""The Early Home of. the Imperial Guptas"\ IHQ, XIY, 382; 
History of Bengal, ed. E. 0. Majumdar, I, 69,48. Boucher, Icon,, 62,68 
Bhdrcdavarsha, Asadha, p. 25, 
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true, the date of the visit of the twenty Chinese priests in India 
will have to be placed in the latter part of the second century 
A.D. Mr. Allan identifies Maharaja fc-Gupta, mentioned 
above, with the Maharaja §ri-G-upta, the founder of the Gupta 
dynasty, and places the date of the foundation of the China 
Temple in the middle of the third century a.d. Lands granted 
by Sri-Gupta for the maintenance of the China Temple were 
obviously situated in the neighbourhood of tliat temple, i.e. 
in Varendri. 

Fa-hien lived in Tamralipti for two years in the early 
part of the fifth century a.d. Hiuen Tsang, who visited Bengal 
in 639 A.D., mentions Pundravardhana, Samatata, Tamralipta 
and Karnasuvarna.^ Ta-ch’eng-tang (Mahayanapradipa), a 
pupil of Hiuen Tsang, came to Tamralipta via Ceylon and 
South India. He lived there for twelve years.® 

I-Tsing reached by the sea-route to Tamralipta in 673 
A.D. At this time Mahayanapradipa was there. I-Tsing learnt 
Brahma language (Sanskrit), grammar and ^abdavidya tliere. 
He lived in Tamralipta for less than a year and started for 
Nalanda in the company of Mahayanapradipa. When he was 
ten days journey from Nalanda he was attacked by the robbers, 
who stripped him off his garments. Sometime after 685 a.d. 
he returned to Tamralipta and sailed for Ka-oha. ® 

In the latter part of the seventh century some more 
Chinese pilgrims visited Bengal. Tan-kwong, a priest of King- 
chan, in Hupeh, in China, came to Harikela by the southern 
sea-route. He found favour with the king of the country, 
who built a temple and handed books and images over to l iim‘ > 
About this time Wou Hing visited Harikela by the same route.* 
Seng-chi visited Samatata by the sea and received honour 
from the king of that country. “ 

In 692 a.d. “the king of the kingdom of Eastern India 
Mo-lo-pa-ma, the kiiag of the kingdom of Western India, Che- 
lo-ito (f^iladitya), the king of the kingdom of the South India 
Tche-leou-k’i-pa-lo (Calukya VaUabha), the king of the kingdom 

^ Waters, II, 

» Beal’s, Life, XXV. 

® Takakusu, XXXI, fn. 

* Beal’s, Life, XXIX. 

* iW, XXXI. , ) 

® Ibid, XXX. 
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of Northern India, Na-na, the king of the kingdom of Central 
India Ti-mo-si-na and the king of the kingdom Kieou-tse Yen- 
yao-pa all came to render homage and make presents” (to the 
Chinese Emperor).’’ Mo-lo-pa-mo may be restored as Mula- 
varman. According to I-Tsing Devavarman, king of Eastern 
India, who was in possession of lands granted for the ihaintenance 
of the China Temple, in Varendri, built by the Maharaja fc- 
Gupta, flourished in the third quarter of the seventh century.® 
Mulavarman, the king of Eastern India, was in all probability, 
the successor of Devavarman. 

In 976 A.D. Yang-kie-shue-lo, son of the king of Eastern 
India, came to pay homage to the Chinese Emperor. Yang- 
kie-shue-lo may be restored as Yajna(?)§ura. He seems to 
have been a scion of the Sura dynasty which was ruling Daksina- 
Radha in the first quarter of the 'eleventh century,® 

Ma-Twan-Kn* states that “the king of Eastern India 
had a son called Man-ehu-shi-li (Manju^ri), who arrived at the 
capital in the trains of Chinese monks. Thai-tsong (who 
mounted the throne in 976) ordered him to be lodged in the 
Siang-kue-sse convent. He observed rigidly the Buddhist 
precepts and won the esteem and admiration of the inhabitants 
of the capital. The emperor having loaded him with riches 
and favours, all the monks envied and hated him, and as he 
did not understand the Chinese language, they fabricated a 
false petition, in which they represented him as asking per- 
mission to go back to his own country. The emperor granted 
him permission.” Manju^ri was obviously a Buddhist, He 
seems to have been a prince of the Pala or the Candra dynasty. 
About this time Vigrahapala was ruling north Bengal* and 
Sricandra was ruling East Bengal. 

Ma-Twan-lin® lays down that “in the seventh year of 
the Thai-p’ing-hing-hue period (896 a.d.), Kuang-yuen, a monk 
of I-cheu, went to India, and on his return brought the Emperor 
a letter from the king of that country whose name was Mo-si- 
nang.” The following is the text of the letten— “Lately I have 
learnt that there is in the kingdom ’of China a king as great 
as he is enlightened, perfectly holy, perfectly intelHgent, and 
who by his majesty and power reigns supreme. Every day 

N. Sastri, Foreign Notices, 11&. . , 

» Beal’s, LtjFe, XXVII 

® lA, IX 22: EL DC. 
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I think with ooufusion of my bad fortune, and lament that 
I cannot go in person to pay homage to you. ’Front afar I look 
affectionately towards the Capital of Ohina and wish your holy 
person ten thousand felicities.” 

“On the arrival of Kuang-yuen, I had the honour to 
receive a holy statuette enriched with diamonds, representing 
^akyamiini seated in the attitude, of felicity and divine calm. 
I clothed myself in kasJia, -md made offerings to him.” 

“I humbly desire that the august emperor of China may 
enjoy long life in order to guide every creature to happiness, 
and "that he may enable all those who are exposed to ship- 
wreck, to sail over the immense sea of life and death. Now 
I have entrusted .’Kuang-yuen with ^some relics of Sakyamuni, 
that he may present to your majesty on my behalf.” 

It follows from the above statement that Mo-si-nang, 
king of India, was a Buddhist. He was not, however, the 
paramount sovereign of India. In 986 a.d. Bhimagupta was 
ruling in Kashmir, Jayapala in the Punjab, Pratihara Bajya- 
pala in Kanauj, Pala Mahipala in Gauda and Magadha, Sri- 
candra in Vahga, TyagasiE^a of the Pralambha dynasty in 
Kamarupa, Lonabhara of the second Kara dynasty in Orissa, 
Gahga 'Vajrahasta in _Ka>lihga, Badapa in Andhra, Eajaraja 
in Dravifja, Taila II in tike Deccan, Mulara ja I in Gujarat, 
Munja in Malwa, Yuvaraja I in Tripuri, Dhanga in Bundel- 
kliand, and Vigraharaja IV in Sakambhari.*- Of these kings 
Mahipala I of Gauda and Magadha, and Sricandra of Yanga 
were Buddhists. Mahipala’s kingdom extended at least upto 
Benares in the east. He was virtually the king of Tien-chu 
in its limited sense. He may quite reasonably be identified 
with the king Mo-si-nang, referred to by Ma-Twan-Iin, 

In 983 A.D. a Chinese monk named Pa-yu came to India 
in search' of Buddhists, but shortly afterwards returned to 
Ohina. “Being desirous of returning to India he asked imperial 
letters of recommendation to the foreign princes whose domi- 
nions he would have to travel through. He presented them 
to the king of San-fo-tsi (Sumatra) ; whence lie came after 
a long voyage to the Prince of A-ku-Ia, and Kiemang (Kama ?), 
steward of cavalry, chief of the kingdom of Ko-Ian and Tsan- 

ta-lo .(Chandra) and king of Western India* ” Tsan-ta-lo, 

referred to, may very reasonably be identified with Candra- 
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dvipa, wliieh was the name of the southern part of the Bakhar- 
ganj District, Bengal. 

Chao-ju-kua (a.d. 1205-1258) gives a short deseription 
of Ch’a-na-chi, the capital of Peng-ka-lo (Bengala). He states 
that the common people there are combative and devoted 
solely to robbery. The medium of exchange was the white 
cowry shells, ground into shape, as money. The principal 
productions of the country were superior double-edged sword 
blades, cotton and other cloths.’' 

Mahuan, an interpreter, attached to the suite of Cheng 
Ho, who was sent to various kingdoms by the Chinese Emperor, 
Yung-lo, came to Bengal shortly after 1405.® 

All the evidence, referred to, indicate that a cordial rela- 
tion was' established l>etween Bengal and China in ancient 
time. The kings of Bengal in different ages built monasteries 
for the residence of the Chinese pilgrims and took utmost care 
for their comforts. The Chinese emperors on the other hand 
did not fail to receive with great honour the princes and chiefs 
of Bengal, who -^'isited tlie Chinese court from time to time. 


1 JBAS, 1896 p. 495.62 
• im, 1895, p. 523, 



FOREIGN INFLUENCE ON THE LIFE AND CULTURE 
OF GUJARAT (Summary) 

By 

D- B. K. M. Jhavbri, m.a., ll.b, 

Bombay. 

Since early times Gujarat has been attracting foreigners, 
as it is a maritime province. The Romans came only as traders 
and could not influence its culture. The Sakas came as con- 
querors, but they soon became completely merged in the local 
population and their rulers like Rudradaman became great 
admirers of Hindu religion and Sanskrit language. The Parsis 
came as refugees and therefore naturally assimilated themselves 
with their hosts. They did not much influence the life and 
culture of Gujarat. 

The Muslims came as conquerors and converters, but 
very soon a tendency to compromise manifested itself. Many 
of the converts like the Khojas of Kathiawar stuck to their 
old customs and costume. Hindus began to show respect 
to Pirs and Muslims began to join the Hindus in their Divali 
celebrations. The two communities hved side by side and 
one could not non-co-operate with the other. Muslim art and 
culture has contributed much to the culture of. Gujarat, es- 
pecially the architecture. The Muslim architecture on the 
other hand- is not purely Saracenic ; it is influenced by the Jain 
architecture of the province. The Mushms however could 
not influence the Gujarati literature to any extent : it is un- 
affected by Persian literature. 

The influence exercised by the British rule is much more 
all pervading than that exercised by the Muslim culture. It 
need not be however discussed here in detail, as it is manifesting 
itself in the same degree in all the provinces of India. 



EMPEEOB HEMAYUN AND BAG MALDEO 

■ By • 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pt. Bishbshwabnath Beu, 
Jodhpur. 

Emperor Humayun ascended the throne at Agra on 
December 29, 1530 A.t). But when on May 17, 1540 a.d. he 
suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of Sher Khan at KanauJ, 
he roamed about the country for about two years, and on the 
7th May 1542 a.©, arrived at Uehch. On the 2nd July, he 
left for Marwar in the hope of securing the help of Bao Maldeo, 
who was at that time the mightiest of the Bajput rulers of 
India. On the 31st July, he encamped at a place situated about 
24 miles from Bikaner. 

We learn from the Persian chronicles that before the 
Emperor reached Jodhpur, Sher Shah managed to win over 
Bao Maldeo, through his emissary, to his side, and therefore 
the Bao planned to capture the Emperor and hand him over 
to Sher Shah. But as the Emperor got scent of the intrigue, 
so he, with a handful of his followers, proceeded towards 
Umarkot^ via Phalodi. As the Bao at that time was un- 
willing to mcur the displeasure of Sher Shah, he deputed 1600“ 
of his soldiers after him. Near Satalmer, they had a skirmish 
with the rear guards of the Emperor, .consistmg of at the most 
22 persons, and were defeated.® 

But the version given in the Bajput chronicles is as under ; 

When Humayun, after his defeat at the hands of Sher 
Shah, arrived near Jodhpur to seek the help of Bap Maldeo, 
the Bao received him with befitting honours and offered Bikaner 
for his maintenance.* Here the Emperor expressed his desire 
to encamp at Phalodi rather than near Jodhpur, which was 
gladly accepted. Accordingly, when he left Deijar for Phalodi, 
the Bao deputed some of his soldiers to follow him to ward 
off any conflict in the way. But the Imperial party took it 
as a plan to do away with them on the way and plunder their 

Tabkat-i-Akbari (BlKot’s History of India), Vof. V, pp. 211-212 and 
Humayun Nama by Gulbadaa Begham (English translation by Mrs. Beveridge) 
p. 154. ^ 

* Tazkare-al-Waqayat, pp, 40-41. 

“ Tabqat-i-Akbari (Elliot’s History of India), Vol. V, pp, 212-213 and 
Humaymarm (English translation by_ Mr. Beveridge) pp. 154-156 and Alibar- 
Nama English Translation by Beveridge) Vol. I, pp, 373-374, 

* Humayunama (Eng. trans. by Mr. , Beveridge) p. 164. 
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treasures. When Humayun reached Phalodi, some of his 
retainers slaughtered a cow there. This provoked the Eajputs, 
which increased the suspicion already existing in the mind of 
the Emperor, and therefore he left Phalodi and proceeded 
towards Umarkot. But the Eajputs took this slaughter as 
an insult to their religion and to avenge it, they attacked the 
rear guards of the Imperial cavalcade near Satalmer and then 
turned back. 

Though no mention of this it is found in Persian chro- 
nicles, yet we learn from Jauhar, the author of Tazkare-al- 
Wamyat , when the Emperor entered into the territory 
of Jaisalmer, his followers committed the same mistake and 
slaughtered _ some cows there. This offended the religious 
susceptibihties of Eao Lunkaran, the then ruler of Jaisalmer 
and he commanded his son Maldeo to fill up all the wells with 
sand, which happen to fall in the way of the Imperial cavalcade 
to deprive them of water. This resulted in the death of a 
number of Imperial followers. In this way, facing so many 
vicisitudes, the Emperor reached Umarkot. 

Further Nizamuddin, the author of TabqaU-Akbari 
writes On his way, two Hindus were captured and brought 
before the Emperor. With a view to draw true facts out of 
them the Emperor ordered that one of them should be put 
to death. But at that moment they freed themselves from 
their captivity and snatching the daggers from the two persons 
standing nearby, fell upon their captors, and after killing a 
number of .them they themselves were slain. In this scujffle 
the Emperor’s own charger was also killed. 

This statement depicts the true Eajput character and 
therefore it is also impossible to believe the defeat of 1500"- 
Eajput cavahy at the hands of only eight ^ or twenty-two 
Imperial horsemen as mentioned above. . 

We learn from Ahbar-Nama too that Humaymi’s party, 
at that time consisted of only 20 nobles, and a few soldiers 
and followers. 

Considering over the facts the version naiTated in the 
Ea,jput chronicles seems to be more reliable, because if the 
Eao had any mind to capture the Emperor to gratify Sher 
Shah, he could have easily done so, with the help of his 80,000 
brave Eajput warriors, while the Emperor accompanied by 
a very small number of followers was encamped only eight 
miles from Jodhpur. 


*• TttAme-ahWagayot, pp. 40-41. 


iilAELY AEAB EXPEDITIONS TO INDIA 

By 

M. A. KhALIQ, M.A., 

Anglo- Arabic College, Dellii. 

The firrit Arab expedition to India was in the year 15 
or 16,A.n. when ‘Uthman, son of Abul ‘Asi G/^akafi, was appointed 
as governor of Bahrain arid ‘Oman.* isi was a naval expedi- 
tion and the Arabs proceeded to Thana in Bombay Presidency 
where they were successful. ‘Utmhan’s younger brother 
Hakam sent MugMrah to Debul (somewhere near Karachi 
or Thatta as most of the historians say). Mug^Mrah defeated 
Samba, son of Diwa’ij, the governor of Debul. He did not 
die there as the Chachnama asserts, rather he escaped and lived 
for a good long time afterwards. The third naval expedition 
was for Broach called Baros by Arabs. 

At Caliph ‘Omar’s commands, who had a great dislike 
for naval expeditions, these expeditions by sea v/ere given up 
and ‘Utkman along with Hakam turned their adventure seeking 
activities to Persia. 

In the year 22 a.h. Arabs under Hakam, - sonof ‘Amr’ 
reached the Sindh border by land defeating the joint armies 
of Makrans and Sindhis. Had Hakam been permitted to 
proceed on, he says, he would have conquered on to Eiver 
Indus. Suhar al-‘Abadi,’ who was sent with the booty, des- 
cribed Makran in such words before Caliph ‘Omar’ that th 
forbade Hakam from proceeding on. 

These words of Suhar al“‘Abadi have wrongly been attri- 
buted to Hukaim bin Jabalah who is stated to lutve been sent 
during the next Caliph’s reign to reconnoiter and report about 
India, because — 

1. Hukaim’s character as described by Tabari lloes 
not vouchsafe for his having been entrusted with 
such an important mission. 

2. This story has not been corroborated by any other 

historian. , 

8. Arab opinion about India had been favourable 
as expressed by Ibnul Kirriyyah and not so bad 
as spoken of by Hrikanri. 

4. The words uttered by him' can be true about condi- 
tions in Makflri but in no eaS6 dan they he applied 
to India aS St&tdd.' 
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During Calipli ‘Uthma.n’s reign ‘Abdur Eahman attacked 
the Indian border on the Sistan side. He is the . only com- 
panion of the Holy Prophet (Sahabi) under whose banner 
Muslims set foot on the Indian soil. 

In the days of ‘Ali’ th fourth Caliph; Harith bin Murrah 
a ‘x\badi volunteered to fight on the Sind border in 38 a.h. 
Taghar was probably his general who is mentioned by Elliot 
onlihe authority of the Ohachnamah and Tuhfatul Kiram as ha- 
ving been successful in Kaikanan, Kohpayah and Bahraj. These 
are the persons about whom Col. Tod says that generals of 
‘Ali made conquests in Sind. 

During Muawiyah’s Caliphate Eashid and Ibn-i-Sawwar 
made conquests on the Sind frontier while Muhallab bib Abu 
Sufra, a lieutenant of ‘Abdur Eahman the Companion entered 
India on the North Western side and pushed on his way to 
Lahore. He returned by the Gomal pass reaching Karman 
and Sistan in 44 a.h. 

Eashid succeeded Ibn-i-Sawwar and stayed in these parts 
for about two years. He was eventually killed by the Meds 
who gathered to the strength of 50,000 persons to obstruct 
his way while returning. Sinan Jook up the leadership after 
his death and established his rule in these parts. 

MundMr was another person who invaded Budha (Gan- 
dava) and Kaikanan, and was successful there but he went 
on to Kandahar.' 

Ibn-i-Harri al-Bahli as a general of Sinan or as a inde- 
pendant commander was much successful on this frontier. 
He it seems is the person about whom Col. Tod says, “It was 
at this era that Eajasthan was first invaded by the arms of 
Islam. Manika Eae, then prince of Ajmer, was slain by Asuras 
(Muslims) and his only child Lot, then an infant of 7 years of 

age, was killed' by an arrow while playing on the battlement ; 

■v^atever were the means, however, by which Ajmere was 
captured and Doola Eae slain, the importance of the event 
has been deeply imprinted on the Chauhans, who in remem- 
brance of it* deified the youthful heir of Ajmer. ‘Lot-putra’ 
is still the most conspicuous of the Chauhan penates.” This 
happened in o. 65 a.h. 

On the Kabul side Abbad bin Ziyad was active who had 
a lively^ quarrel with Ibn-i-Mufarrigi?^, the poet, in one of his 
expeditions. 
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In 75 A.H. Hajjaj or ‘Abdul Malik appointed Sa‘id al- 
Kilabi to this border. Sa'id was killed by Mu‘awiyah and 
Muhammad, sons of IL&xith al-‘Allifi- for having killed one of 
their tribe. Mujja,‘ah was then sent in his place with orders 
to punish the ‘Allaffe. They again murdered ‘Abdur Eahman, 
a lieutenant of Mujja'ah. Then fearing Hajjaj, they ran away 
to Sind where Eaja Dahir gave them protection for having 
destroyed an army of 80,000 men who were marching against 
Dahir, in a night attack. 

Muhammad bin Harun was the next man to be entrusted 
with the task of punishing the ‘Allafis. It was during his 
governorship that ships, bearing presents from the King of 
Euby island along with some orphan daughters of the , Arab 
merchants who had settled theirin, were plundered by*Sindi 
'pirates. A Yarboo'i woman in her distress called upon Hajjaj 
for help. He, when informed about this incident, wrote to 
Eaja Dahir for redress. Dahir declined. Hajjaj sent ‘Ubaid- 
ullah bin Nabhan to Debul, who died on the battle-field. Budail 
succeeded him and Muhammad bin Harun was ordered to help 
him. Budail did not live long, for after the battle his horse 
overthrew him and he was taken prisoner and killed. 

After Budail’s failure ‘Omar volunteered but his request 
was not granted and Muhammad bin Kasim aws sent in his 
stead he conquered the whole of Sind upto Multan and a 
part of Eajputana. 


PIEACY, PEIVATEIRING AND YIEPEISAL IN INDIAN 
WATEES, DUBING THE SEVENTEENTH CENTUBY. 

By 

J. C. Db, M.A., B.L. (CaL), M.A, (London). 

Clashes between different groups of Europeans and Asiatics 
were hot infrequent in our seas during the period under review. 

The end of the first phase of the conflict between Indians 
and Europeans curiously coincided with the passage of the 
sixteenth century. Even though the advantage might have 
remained on the whole with the European, the Indian had not. 
failed ^to cover himself with glory. 

The heroic tale of the fifteen hundred Indian sailors who 
assisted the epic landing of the United Nations in France in 
19i4, undoubtedly has its beginning in our naval annals 
of these days. 

Into the seventeenth century there came the Malabaris 
with their proud battle-scars of the Portuguese wars ; the 
Gujratis with their victories over several Lourenzos ;*• the 
Arakanis with their terrible maritime record in the Bay of 
Bengal ; the Bengalis who were about to add fresh laurels in 
their brilliant expedition against the Maldives, under a chivalrous 
admiral ; the Ceylonese; Kanarese, Marathas, etc. The Marathas 
had distinguished themselves on the waters in the 16th century 
xmder “Timoja,”* Malhar Eao® and others. These sea-captains 
had their successors in those of Shivaji and Sapabhaji who 
fought with the English and the Portuguese, the Mughals 
the and Abyssinians. 

The Portuguese who in the sixteenth century had struggled 
so hard against the Indians on the seas, often with the help 
of many Indian sailors, fighters and pilots (on a number of 
occasions supported by this very “Timoja”) now found their 
hard won maritime position and their dentures on the Indian 
coast-line challenged by new arrivals — the Dutch, the English, 
the French, the Danes, etc. In this “helium omnes contra 
omnes” for- commercial monopoly and plunder (a state of affairs 
that was certainly “nasty, poor, brutish”, but long) no one, 

*• They “engaged certain vessels of the Franks (Persian Parangi, Firingi) 
capturing the largest of them, and obtaining a complete victory” (Tohfut-ul-. 
Mujahideena transld,by Rowlandson, 92 and 93) See Portuguese accounts also. 

• Whom Dames even in 1918 calls a pirate (The Book of Pnrte Barbosa, 
I, p. 176 n.) 
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either Indian or European, desisted from tearing out the throats 
of his rivals on the sea. 

It is however certainly to the credit of our forefathers 
that inferiority in equipment, and dissensions in their own 
ranks, did not deter them from picking up the gage of battle 
that was in very many oases wantonly flung to them by these 
European races. Indian bows and obsolete guns bade defiance 
to European artillery, in many a hard fought encounter. On 
one occasion the English chronicler himself admits that the 
Malabaris (in one of their fights with the English) were “so 
resolut that they would not step aside” even from the muzzell” 
of the English cannon. The English had blown up the upper 
deck of their ship in defence, and “divers of the Malabaris had 
been “slayne and maimed.” But “this seemed little or nothing 
to diminish or quell their courage.”^ Secondly, overcoming 
the various obstacles put in their way by man and nature, 
Indian trading ships continued to sail to Arabia and Persia, 
Burma and Malay, Ceylon and the East Indies, almost in un- 
ending streams. 

jBut while the land forces of the Mughal Emperor were 
thundering across the length and breadth of India, Destiny, 
calmly seated on the deck of the ship from the West, was busy 
in weaving out the future history of his successors in imperial 
sway. The Mughal’s face was however never turned towards 
the sea, and one can easily perceive that if that “about a kos” 
voyage of Jahangir from Cambay had been longer and more 
frequent, the whole course of our history would have flowed 
in a different direction. The Mughal expelled the Portuguese 
from Hughli ; undertook naval campaigns against the Arakanis ; 
fought the Maratha fleets ; but failed to grasp the fact that 
his successor had already arrived from the West. The founders 
of the modern British Empire in India were not Clive and 
Hastings but Middleton and Saris. The latter demonstrated 
that by holding Indian ships to ransom on the high seas, con- 
cessions might be wrung from the Indian authorities on land. 
In other words, if the overland route “unto the court of the 
Great King of Mogor and Cambaia”* had become the usual 
one, the English might perhaps have risen to be our agents 
in big business with Europe, but never to be our rulers. When 
at least a part of their cargo. Leaving aside the judgement 

My paper, “ The Malabar Corsair” etc. in Bengal Past and Pre- 
sent, Vol JjX, Parts 1 and II, pp. 86 to 100 ; Marine Eeoords Vol. LXII, etc. 

• Tu 2 iuk-i- Jahangir! (Eogers and Beveridge) Vol, I, p, 417; Mildenball’s 

letter from Kaavio of 8rd Qok, 1806, 
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it was definitely proved in the seventeenth century that ’Pi-ngliR'h 
guns could overcome any conceivable opposition which could 
be put up by us on the high seas, in defence of our trading and 
maritime rights, an orientation of the Company’s policy (per- 
ceptible even in the Charter of Charles II) began to creep in. 
The influence of sea-power on our history has never been so 
forcibly illustrated as during this century. 

Amidst the din of these maritime clashes, Marakkars 
and Angrias were called pirates in European documents, and 
the Malabaris dubbed as a “thieftuous nation.” On the other 
hand, in connection with the English attack on the Taufiqi 
(for example) it was recorded that “such violence was never 
done to any Musulman by any Portugall or other English 
before.” The “Earangl ships alone”, says another record in 
the same strain, “did not keep the peace. The Muhammadan 
ships were the special objects of their fury.”^ 

But when President Wylde himself speaks of “pilfering 
surprizals” by the English against Malabari trading vessels 
which “doe the nation and your (of the Company) accion much 
wronge” , no doubt need be felt about the category under which 
these depredations are to be placed. “Such is the preying 
disposition of your seamen”, adds the President, “that all is 
fish that commeth to nett.*” 

Then there was the custom established by the Portuguese 
of forcing their system of j^asses, without the possession of 
which Indian ships would be liable to capture on the high seas. 
The principles on which this policy rested have been enunciated 
by (1) “There does exist a common right to 

ah to navigate the seas : (2) “But this right does not extend 
beyond Europe”: (3) “Therefore” “the Portuguese as Lords 
of the Sea are justified in confiscatmg the goods of all those 
who navigate the seas without their permission.®” In addition 
to the huge sums that Indian ships had to pay for sailing in 
their own and neighbouring waters, heavy gratituties had to 
be paid to the Portuguese captains who happened to. intercept 
them on their way. Even the granting of a safe conduct was 
no guarantee against subsequent molestation. Thus Albu- 
querque himself on one occasion secretly instructed one of 
his captains-Duarte de Sousa— to camouflage himself as a 

*■ English Factories 1634-6, p. 197 etc, Panikkar, Malabar & the Portu- 
guese, p. 146 etc; Gray & Bell : Voyages of P 3 rrard ; Barroes, Barbosajetc, Tohfut 
p. 177 etc; Maratha Eecords, etc; Kerala Pazhama p.l64 etc. 

» 0.0. 1306; E.F.1630-38. 
if p. 41 I Barroes, VqI I, Bk. I. 
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mutineers cruise off Dabul and capture all ships making for 
that port, even if they carried Portuguese passes. Dabul was 
at that time under a friendly power. The pretext, that the 
governor of that port had entertained” several Portuguese 
of humble birth magnificently” seems to be a flimsy one. In 
1613 the Portuguese plundered the huge Eahimi — a ship be- 
longing to no less a person than the (Mughal) Queen-Mother 
“notwithstandinge (according to Withington) their passe which 
they had of the Portugales.” Hundreds of persons from those 
aboard the vessel are also said to have been transported as 
prisoners to Goa. 

Among the Indian powers, Calicut also issued passes 
more or less as retaliatory measures, and Cochin complained 
that various ships were no longer a.pplying for safe-conducts 
to her, but were procuring them from Calicut. “None may 
passe”, says all English document of the 17th century, “without 
the Portugals passe, for what, how much, and whither thTBy 
please to give licence.” 

Middleton ^with the sane English conception of sea- 
power, warned the Mughal of this system, in a letter of 18th 
May, 1612 : — “Your Highness beinge soe greate a monarke 
to live as it weare in slavery to the Portngalls, in such sorte 
that your subjects’ shipps cannot make any voyage any where 
butt they must first pay tribute to the Portngalls.” He was 
“much marvellinge that it can be sufferred by your Highness, 
such open injuryes within your owne land”* But the English 
themselves naturally followed this lucrative practice of granting 
“cartazes” in the seventeenth century and the ships detained 
by Middleton himself” desired to have “pasports” from the 
English, to avoid fuidher levies by any of their compatriots 
whom the Indians might meet on their voyages later.® 

This practice had its origin in the contemporary European 
conception of maritime rights, and has travelled, through some 
of the phases of Napoleon’s Continental System to even modern 
times. But when during this period the Portuguese seized 
a ship belonging to the Viceroy of Labor on its way to Arabia, 
because it had not cared to ootain a pass, the Khan must have 
called this act as one of piracy.^ Then Plall^ — a captain 
acting on behalf of the Company-seized eight Indian ships 

Danvers : The Portuguese in India, Vol. I ; Foster : Early Travels . 
p. 135, p. 203. 

* English copy in Journal of John Jourdain, p. 218 at seq. (Hakluyt). 

* Purchas III, p. 400, , . 

* According to Father Pierre du Janie. 
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on one occasion and held them captive under his guns off Swally. 
Van den Broeck says that all these veesels had been granted 
passes by the English. Taking the ‘consultations’ held on 13th 
February and 23rd October, 1622, and other evidence into 
account, we may safely conclude that Hall had the approval 
of the agents of the Company in India, behind him.*" 

The English certauily took the law into their own hands. 
But they had their grievances to redress. They had been 
turned out of the Surat factory, an embargd had been laid On 
their goods at Ahmadebad and Cambay, two of their factors— 
Hu^es and Parker — ^had been imprisoned. The Indians could 
retort by pointing out that the Enghsh had seized money from 
a ship belonging to Mughal royalty, taken away 23,000 lar4s 
of Safi. Khan, and Bicldey’s sqardon had captured a frigate 
from Sind. To sum up. We find in these acts the operation 
of the Law of Eeprisal (of those days) mingled with the use 
of the sword of sea-power by a nation strong on the waters 
against another which is powerful on land. 

Interloping again is sometimes interpreted as piracy. 
Wade of Courteen’s Association accused the “London Company’^ 
itself of being “sharers and abettors of piracies,” “thieves” 
and “confederates.” By about this time we also find that 
“the Bristol’s men were looked on as pirates, and Mr.Jdews 
a supercargo was arraigned before the General’s Tribunal.”* 

Another broad principle must not be forgotten ijn course 
of interpretation — ^the distinction between privateering and 
piracy. Even the first voyage of the Company has been re^ 
garded as more a privateering rather than a trading venture 
in relation to attacks on Spanish — Portuguese shipping. Thus 
on one occasion a Portuguese ship was chased, seized and plun- 
dered, and 146 buts of wine, 176 jars of oil etc. were seized.® 
By the close of the 16th century not only England but other 
European nations were freely issuing commissions to privately 
equipped ships to seize (usually) the enemy’s trading vessels 
in a spirit of reprisal. It was his opinion regarding the distinc- 
tion between privateers and pirates which cost Oldys his ofi&ce 
during the period that followed James II’s. Oldys held that 
even “deposed of the Crovm”, James, recognised by Louis XIV, 
could issue valid commissions which justified acts which might 

^ Factory Eecords Sutat etc. 

* Bruce: Annals ; Fawcett : The first century of British Justice in 
; ixx India ; Wheeler : Madras in the olden times etc. 

® Puxchas II, p. 894 etc. ; Holdsworth, Vol. XII ; I A. LIII, p, 63 
_ Oallwdte i Natal side of British 'History, p. 64, p. 80 atOi 
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otherwise be condemned as piracies. Littleton held that 
James “was now a private person,” and “those that adhere 
to. him are not enemies but rogues,” Littleton naturally., 
succeeded Oldys in office. 

In the 17th century to exact reparations for the raid of 
Olive of Newhaven “who” violentline did enter upon the coast 
of Englande thwarte the Portlande,” it was ordered that “a 
commyssion out of the Court of Admiraltie” be issued to “staie 
the goods of any Leaguers either by lande or sea”. Similarly, 
in consideration of the allegation (?) that Sir John Bankes and 
Alderman Mice “had suffered a loss” of £64,000- from the 
Dutch. . . .in the East Indies”, “Oliver presently after the peace, 
they delaying to pay them the money, sent then word that 
if they did not pay them by such a day, he would graunt letters 
of mark to those merchants against them.” Examples are 
numerous. But the historian must remember that those 
Calicut and other armed Indian vessels who seized sliipping 
on the high seas with the express or tacit consent of various 
Indian States must also on kindred grounds be regarded as 
legitimate privateers.* 

To illustrate this point further. Sir Henrey Middleton 
“took a Portugall ship and frigat, out of which he” “tooke 
Some quantitie of goods.” “And from thence,” says Hawkins, 
“we departed the fift of March” 1612, “for the Bed Sea, with 
an intent to revenge us of the wrongs offered us both b};- the 
Turkes and Mogols.”* 

The English held the Indian vessels captive, compelled 
them to barter indigo, cloth, carpets, rice, butter, ginger, sugar 
etc. for kersies, lead, iron, tin etc.® 

The Bahimi hersel was there. “We shot,” says Jourdain, 
three peaces at her before shee would anelour”* Saris tells 
us that Middleton demanded a lakh of ‘‘rials of eight” from 
the Arab authorities in “satisfaction for the losse of his menk 
lives and for his tyme spent, having lost his monsone to the 
overthrowe of his voyage.” As the Turk could not be coerced- 
directly, pressure was exerted on him by keeping these Indian 
ships away from his ports and thus making him lose trade and 
customs dues. Secondly, to compensate himself for the losses, 
Middleton in his attempt to trade with India, thought himself 
justified in ‘impounding’ these Indian ships and taking away 

PepyB (Globe) p. 244 ( 

* Poster : Early Travels in India, p. 06, ‘ .• , . 

* Lists . in Enrohas III, p. 401 etc. 

* Jonmal, p. 209. - > , - - - 
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of contemporary Indians, Withington himself refers to “the 
late fa.<‘te of Sir Henry Middleton whoe not longe before had 
robbed divers in these parts.” But at the same time it must 
not escape our attention that the English captain was an agent 
of a Company chartered by a' soveriegn power ; Saris has given 
two pages of the “accounts” that were kept, “accounts” where 
even a quarter of a rial has been entered. Some sort of legality 
was attempted to be given to all these proceedings on the sea. 
Eoe himself once threatened “to set his chop” (ohapa=stamp) 
on “one of the (Indian) vessels”, and “send her for Surat.” ‘ 

But how privateerings degenerated during this period- 
into piracies, partly because of regional considerations, can be 
illustrated by the coimnission granted by Charles I, himself, 

“to make prize of all treasures, merchandises, goodes and 

commodities” which the captain (Willian Cobb) “shall be able 
to take of infidells, or of anie other prince, potentat or state”, 
not bound to him in a friendly alliance, and reigning “beyond 
the line” of the Equator. In couifse of the depredations that 
followed, both the hands “of the nakhuda (captain) of the 
Indian ship were “bound”. The raders “tyed match to his 
fingers which burnt them unto the bones”, to make him con- 
fess “where the money lay.” Other officers of the ship were 
similarly treated “until they were neare dead, and then they 
contest whatsoever they knewe.”* 

. Y^iih reference to the regional factor it must be remembered 
on the other hand, that Pinch (for- example) got the impr^sion 
that Asiatics did not think that justice required repayment 
of moneys they owed to Europeans. “Perhaps on like ground,” 
he adds, “as some Europeans think it lawfull to make price 
of the goods and ships of Ethnikes.” Prize is however applied 
strictly (in English law) only to “a ship or goods” taken from 
the enemy by a maritime force. Darby Mullins who was 
executed (along with Kidd) on 23rd May, 1701, had pointed 
out in his defence that he had not known” but ‘that it was very 

lawful to plunder ships and goods etc. belonging to the 

enemies of Christianity.” Even the cultured Coke was of 
opinion that Christians were justified in regarding pagans as 
their inveterate enemies at all times.® 

i A Jpumal p. 21S n; Poster ; Early Travels, p. 208, Purchas III p.'-^l 
etc ■; Poster : Sir Thomas Eoe, p. 428. 

® My paper on “Dutch and English piracies, .and their effect on the 
Company’s trade with India, in New Indian Antiquary, Vol. I, no. II, Eebruary, 
1989, p. 649 to p. 666. 

: ? Poster : Early Travels, p. 147 ; Laws of England, Vol. XXIII (Haljs- 

etfjy 
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We must not also forget , that even when their countries 
in Europe were not formally at war with each other, it was 
considered more or less legitimate, by different European esta- 
blishments in India, to fight among themselves. Depredations 
on shipping which took place during these periods of quasi-war 
therefore cannot be categoried as piracies, although jurists 
perhaps would support a different point of view.’’ 

Thus inspite of the truce of 1609, the Portuguese attacked 
Pulicat and “to Dutchmen on the coast, the Portuguese were 
still the enemy.” Again, though England and Spain remained 
oflScially at peace, the Portuguese squardons attacked English 
sliips on the West Coast in 1614, and later. Then inspite of 
the fact both nations were friendly, the English helped the 
Persians to take Hormuz from the Portuguese. Lord Digby, 
the English ambassador, had to explain in Madrid that the 
Persians had forced the English to do so. But among other 
things, it is admitted (for example) in the letter of Fursland 
from Batavia (of 20th February, 1628) that the English obtained 
18,000. in money and ten brass guns. 

Then there are the acts done in exercise of maritime 
rights. A writer of this period points out that an enemy was 
to be “compelled to compliance” by capture and confiscation 
even of neutral ships. Louis XIV’s Marine Ordinance of 1681 
has been regarded as “le chef d’oeuvre de la legislation etablie 
par cet incomparable monarque.”® 

On the whole, the historian in his judgement which must 
be the same for foreigner as for native is to take into consideration 
the facts that piracy ex jure gentium may be different from 
piracy by municipal law and municipal law only;® that the 
events of the 17th century must be viewed through glasses 
three centuries old ; that states of quasi- war prevailed in Eastern 
waters ; that a nation strong on the sea must be given due 
latitude when it chose to flourish the sword of sea-power ; that 
the ‘judgements’ of sveenteenth century authorities made in 
the heat of the strife must be reviewed properly ; that though 
in some oases it might not be possible to readily distinguish 
between full-dress and tail-coat piracies and other acts of vio- 
lence on the sea which are more or less legitimate, the utmost 
care should be taken against pronouncing an inequitable verdict. 

Wheaton: Lawrence; Kenny jHaU; Botsford in Bnoy. of the Social 
sciences ; Wharton in the Law-Lexiddii . eie. 

• Court Min. 1624 ; B.F. 1622-2S ; Factory Eecords. Mis. Vol. VIII ; 
Proceedings of the British Academy Vol. XI; Lawrence ; International Law etc. 

* Stephen : Digest, atrieles 104 to 117 ; Oppenheim, Int. Law etc. 
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SHAH ALAM II AND THE DXJTOH 
By 

Db. Kamkinkae Datta, m.a., Ph. b., p. r. s., 

Palm College, Patna. * 

The Public Consultations, dated the 5th _ August, 1761^ 
contain two significant letters. In one Eajah Eamnarain, 
Naih Nazim of Bihar, wrote to the Dutch : “Your Bravery 
and Capacity has been represented by my friend Meer Seid 
Allee Cawn Bahadur to His Majesty (Shah Alam II) after the 
conclusion of the affairs of the Sircar; whatsoever you shall repre- 
sent to the King shall be granted by the means of Seid Mahmud 
Afzul Cawn because the said Seid attends on his Majesty and 
is my entire friend”. In another, Shah Alam II addressed the 
Dutch as follows : “Your loyal attachment and faithful services 
and duty and obedience have been set forth in the Eoyal presence 
both by our trusty servant Meer Seid Alle Cawn Bahadur in 
Person and by the addresses of the Noble Seid Mahomed . Afzul 
Cawn; wherefore we have dispatched the said noble Seid from 
our Court to you. It behoves you whatsoever commands he 
shall deliver to you from us to look upon it as authentic and 
act according thereto. Be in every respect satisfied and attend 
with Dihgence and zeal to the care of the Eoyal Country. By 
the will of God you will become shortly worthy object of the 
Eoyal Eavor and protection. This caution is given you for 
your conduct.” 

The exact occasion for this exchange of cojTospondence 
is not definitely set forth in these letters. But' a study of their 
contents with reference to certain other contemporary evideir- 
ces leads to the conclusion that they are coimected with Shah 
A1a.Tn IT’s second invasion of Bihar and raid into Bengal in 1760 
and his third invasion of Bihar in 1761. 

The battle of Bedara (25th November, 1759) dealt a cru- 
shing blow to the ambition of the Dutch “ to rival the political 
power of the English in Bengal”. “Thus ended an affair,” 
observed Clive in recognition of its si^ificance, “which had 
the event been different, threatened us in its consequences with 
utter destruction ; for, had the Dutch gained the same advan- 

^Preserved tinder the ctistody of the Imperial Becord Departments New 
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tage over us, we have now the most convincing proof to con- 
clude that the remembrance of Amboyna would have been lost 
in their treatment of this colony”^ It “decisively foiled”, 
remarks Mallenso aptly, “the attempt to establishe an Indo- 
Batavian empire”® 

The Dutch entered into two separate conventions on the 
8rd and the 6th December, 1759, with the English and the Nawab 
of Bengal respectively.® These made them entirely depen- 
dent* for all practical purposes, on the English and the Nawab. 
But they must have nursed in then hearts feelings of discont- 
ent and resentment, which natuarlly led them at times to try to 
utilize some political disturbances within the province with a 
view to improving their own condition. Thus at a critical 
period for the Nawab’s government and the English in Bengal 
in 1760 and 1761, when the important zamindars hke Kamgar 
Khan Main of Narhat in the Gaya District, -the Eajas of Bhbhum, 
Burdwan and Vislmupur (in the Bankura district) and a few 
others, and Kliadim-Husain Khan, Governor of Purnea, were 
hostile to the Nawab’s government, portions of western Bengal 
were’ subject to ravages of the Marathas under Sheo Bhat Sathe* 
who “gave out that he came to support the cause of the 
Emperpr”®. Shah Aiam II, encouraged by some local disaffec- 
ted zamindars’', invaded Bihar and Bengal; the “English 
force in Bengal was musch divided, and Moorshedabad, the 
population of which was inclined to disaffection, as was also 
a portion of the troops stationed there, was left nearly defence- 
less”*. The Dutch in Bengal and Bihar may have tried-io act 
in cooperation with some of the malcontents and the Prince 
invader. It is definitely known to us that the EngHsh and the 
Nawab took all possible precautions in Beptember, 1760, to 
“prevent the Dutch from uniting with the Eaja of Birbhum”®. 
On the 27th March, 1761, Nawab Mir Qasim requested 

^Olive's Narratim in Malcolm, Life of Clive, Vol. 11, p. 89. 

^Malleson, The Dicisive Battles of InAia, p. 124. 

“Broomo, Bengal Army, Appendix ‘M’. 

‘Stavorinus, Voyage to the East Todies, Voi I, pp. 499-601. 

•Long, Selections from UnpuMished Beeords of the Government, Vol. I, Nc®. 
537, 539, 658, and Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol.I, p. 40 and p, 46. 

®Broome, Bengal Army, p. 289. 

^Sarkar, FaU of the Mughal Empire, Vol. II, pp. 537-643 ; C.P.C., Fol. I, 
p. 46. 

•Broome, Bengal Army, p. 228, 

*CP.O., Vol, I. p. SO; Long, op. Hit., p. 285. 
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the Council in Calcutta to mite a letter to the Dutch “desiring 
them to alter their insolent Conduct”^ 

The Dutch were accused by Nawab Mir Jafar of having 
carried on “a private correspondence” with his “known and 
public enemies”® and “tendered and promised their assis- 
tance to the Moghal Prince (Ali Gohur), who was in full march 
against” him.® Most probably the charge was not groundless, 
as would appear from the expression ‘Your loyal attachment 
and faithful services and duty and obedience” in Shah Alani 
II’s letter to the Dutch quoted above. The fact that the Dutch 
received a letter about the same time also from Eajah Eamna- 
rain lends additional support to the view that the contents of 
both are comiected with Shah Alam’s movements in Bengal 
and Bihar in 1760 and 1761 A.D. 

In his letter Shah Alam II assured the Dutch that they 
“will become shortly worthy object of the Eoyal Favour and 
Protection”. Nothing most probably came out of this assu- 
rance. In fact, the Delhi Emperor was then a helpless wanderer, 
“a broken adventurer”* subject to vicissitudes of fortune 
and like a drowning man trying to catch at a straw. Major 
Carnac aptly observed in his letter to the Select Committee in 
Calcutta, dated 6th March, 1761, mitten about three weeks 
after he had escorted Shah Alam II from Gaya to Patna* 
that “the unhappy prince is reduced so low, as to be much more 
an object of pity than of fear.”® It should be, however, 
noted that the fiction of his sove^ignty was sought to be utili- 
zed by the respective competitors m the race for political supre- 
macy in India during the greater part of the period of his formal 
headship of the ruined Delhi Empire. 


^C.P.C., Vol. I,p. 80, 

^Public Proceedings, 12th May, 1760. 

fresh comflaint lately exhibited to the States of Holland, and West Priei- 
land by the Dutch East India Company against the servants of the English East 
India Company in Benagl, 2nd Deomher, 1761. 

‘Broome, Bengal Army, p. 278. 

‘I&id, p. 828. 

> ,u ‘Yaasittart, Narrative, YoU, p. 185. 


A NOTE ON THE OEIGIN OE CHAUTHAI 

By 

Dk. xi. G. Pawab, KuLAHAPUK. 

Much has been written on the system of Chauthdi, which 
was adopted by the Marathas for collecting tributes and revenue. ^ 
It is contended that the system of payment of is not 

of Maratha origin but was begun by the Portuguese, the pritice 
receiving this payment from them being known as Chouthia.® 
Before accepting this \iew one will have to consider the chara- 
cteristically Maratha aspect of the terms Choitih and Chouthdi 
and the existence of the payment of Chouthai perhaps even 
before the Portuguese settlement in India. 

(i) Firsty, Ghoitfh and its deiN'ative Chouthdi are Marathi 
words. They signify one forth of a given thing and, what is 
more important, they are not used as technical terms with some 
fixed fiscal meaning but are freely used to convey their sense 
for all general purposes. This can be made clear even by quo- 
ting a few examples of their use in the Maratha period. In an 
old paper the expression used is Chouthe Veld meaning “the 
fourth time®’’. An order of Shiva, ji II dated April 1707 says 
that in a village winch is given in indm to a temple, the cultiva- 
tors should pay the full revenue, whereas the headman (of the 
village) should pay only one-fourth {Chouthdi) towards the up- 
keep of the temple.* On one occasion when King Shahu wished 
to reprimand two of his wayward generals he wrote; “If you will 
obstinately levy certain contributions, you will have to pay one 
foui’th of the collection (Chouthdi) to the government.*" On 
another occasion the same king wrote to an officer who had 
committed ravages in the kindogm of his cousin, the king 
of Kolhapur, “We have agreed,” wrote Shahu, “that you 
should surrender one fourth (chouthdi) of your money collections 
and one half the number (nimme) ■ of the horses and elephants 
that you may have seized*.” 

^Prof. Pissurlenhar has referred to all these writings in his article — A 
itrigetn do tributo chouto included in his book AntigvMlias, p. 62 (f. n.) 

*8e6 Idem andaikot)!. Sen ‘.MUikiry System of the Marathas, pp. 28-38. 

* Shri Ramadasdchi Atihasik Kdgadpatre Vol. 3. 1. 

*Aitihdsik Sankima Skhitya. Vol. I.l. 

* Shahu, Boganisi, Entry No. 184. 

^Shdhu Bt^anisi, Entry No, 180, 
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A n y mimber of such instances can be cited to show that 
even during the historical period the word CJmitJidi was used in 
the ordinary sense of one fourth. It is to be particularly noted 
that the word “Chou” meaning four is an ancient Marathi^ word 
and other formations than Ghmih and Chouthdi are met with. 
Thus, for example, the word Chouhotrd meaning four per cent 
was freely in use during the Maratha period.® It should further 
be remembered that the word Chouthdi is formed in, the same 
way as the well-known Marathi word Tijdi, meaning one third 
of the given thing, h’or all these reasons it seems clear that 
ChoutMi is originally a Marathi word. It wiU be hard to prove, 
even if it were attempted, that all these words , came into vogue 
in Marathi only after the Portuguese mention of the word 
Chouihia. 

2. Secondly, Chouthdi even in its fiscal sense menaing one 
fourth of the revenue of a district, province or state appears to 
have been known to the kingdoms of the Deccan even before the 
settlement of the Portuguese along the Western coast of India. 
On Nov. 11, 1426 the Sultan of Bedar issued a Sanad in which 
he said: “The petty chief bn the bank of the Bhirna river has 
rebelled and renaitted no dues. We proclaim to all our nobles 
and generals that any one who will put down .Baja Baterao 
(the rebel) and estabhsh peace and order in that country will 
receive the rights ot Chouthdi and Deshmukhi.”^ This is 
indeed the earliest reference so far known to not only Chouthdi 
as a fiscal right but also to the use of the word Chouthdi itself. 
Prom another document* of somewhat later period it appears 
that the custom of collecting Chouthdi was not unknown in the 
Deccan Sultanates. Documents relating to the early period 
of Deccan history are rather few. But it is likely that further 
research may bring to light cases showing the nature and origin 
of Chouthdi in a still more unambiguous maimer. 

^For its aajciy use in historical Marathi papers see ShivacJiaritra — Sdhitya^ 
VoL L Nos. 2, 3. 

*Paraanis ; Samddpairdtil Mdhiti P. 182. The words used in this 
Sanad are Dohotrd two per cent ; DahQtrd ten per cent ; and ChouJioird four 
per cent. 

^SeUctionsfmm tM Peshwa Daflar VoL 81. 1, The expression in Mara- 
thi signifying the contents of the grant is Ghouihai ammal deshamukhi. This 
may mean (1) the rights, of Chouthdi and Deshmuhhi,^OT (2) Deshmuklii including 
the rights of Chouthdi, Whatever meaning is to be attached to the Marathi 
: expression, it suffices here to note the prevalence of the Chouihki custom even 
in the early years of the fifteenth century. 

; . >See Eajawade VoL 15. 122, which is an order of the Adil Shabi governor 
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From tlie details given above, it is permissible to con- 
clude that Choutlmi is a Marathi word signifying one fourth. 

The use of GhoutJmi as a. fiscal or revenue term, again, is older 

than the Portuguese contact. Under these circumstances it 
is difl&cult to accept the theory of the Portuguese origin of 
Ghouthdi. On the contrary, ■ one may even hazard the guess 
that the Portuguese themselves may have adopted a prevailing 
practice which had a native name and a native significance. 



THE FOLK SONGS OF THE SINHALESE ‘ 

By 

N. D. W .JBSBKBRA, 

B.A.(Hons.) Lond., M.A. (Cantab.), F.E.A.I., F.I.A.L 

In Ceylon unlike in India traditional bards or wandering 
minstrels may not Lave wandered tbe country,* singing the 
a.ge old popular melodies drawn from a common reservoir and 
transmitted orally through generations. KeTertheless, the 
Sinhalese possess a vast store-house of such popular expression 
in song, some of whii-b at least may go back to veiy ancient times. 
This is a common heritage to which the rich and pooj, educated 
and illiterate, men and women have contributed a share. The 
body of folk-songs has grown, ever changing bul, always acquir- 
ing fresh sweetness in enriching the delicavy of their flavour, 
sweetness of their melody arid charm of expression. Out of 
this national store-house the iteojile drew unreservedly according 
to the occasion and requirement so repeatedly and to such an 
exi.ent, as for certain melodies and songs to be particularly 
associated with certain avocations. Hence we have by usage 
the songs® of the ploughman, reaper, watchman, boatman, 
fisherman, carter, traveller and so on. There are also the lulla- 
bies used in indiicing children to sleep. The list is not exhaus- 
tive but quite representative. 

The folk songs of the Sinhalese can still be heard among 
the remote \illages where the pleasures of living, labour and 
enjoyment are understood. There in the open sun-bathed 
field, through wild jungles, across rugged paths, up and down 
the silvery streams, the highways and byways, one can still hear 
the sweet music of rustic melodies w'hose appeal strikes at the 

^The existing collections cannot all be accepted as scientific, since the 
niajority of tliese have .been modernised by untrained collectors. If a real 
study is to be undertaken the songs will have to bo collected on proper scientific 
lines. , ■ . , 

class of beggars who sing extempore compositions in the praise of a 
particular householder in the expectation of immediate material gains wander 
from house to house. The Viridu singers who appear in public for singing praises 
of patrons may have started during the late Kandyan period, but the idea may 
be much older. 

*The songs of the plumbago miners are modern as the activity was started 
after the British occupation. But it may be pf>ssibk that the songs of the gem 
miners may have formed the basis of their origin and development . 
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very soul, specially in the silent stillness of tropical moonlit 
niplits. Both ni(>n and womenj boys and girls, young and old 
alike indulge in singing in marked contrast to the almost com- 
plete alsence of the custom today. A reactionary modern ten- 
dency among the present day educated section of the population 
is to attempt to popularise the fading treasures of song through 
school competitions, national festivals and the radio. But 
the attempt is foredoomed to failure, since it may be impossible 
to recapture the balance and rhythm of that peasant society. 
These songs belong to the past and also to certain spheres of 
the present, and can not be so revived ; but they can be remem- 
bered, studied and preserved. 

There is a striking similarity between the early folk songs 
of the Sinhalese and the Veddas,^ as regards their strain and 
melody. The. appeal lies in their profound simplicity, rustic 
beauty and simple charm. To one who is familiar with both 
types of song the dramatic repetition, terms of address and the 
long drawn strain strike as a common element. In the ‘Mevara 
Sellama ’® and the ‘Olinda Keliya’® these points emerge clearly. 
The episode over the loses of a braid of hair is also sung in a 
similar strain. 

‘•‘BlaoMe, please grind the kuraHkan grain. Where 
is the flour under the mortar ? Bake a lump of 
flour, Blackie, and give it to mother, Blackie.” 
“In what lands are found the olinda seeds. Olinda 
seeds are found in the land of Bengal. To what 
countries are they brought for decoration ? They 
are brought to ornament Sinhala.” 

The cradle songs and nursery rhymes refer to a peasent 
society in which the woman appears to have been the chief food 
gatherer. This takes her to the woods, jungles and fields. Her 
child grows in the arms of a younger sister, an old aunt or an 
aged grandmother. Nevertheless the songs refer to the mother’s 
activities. This jierhaps may exulain the blinding loyalty of 
the Sinhalese to their mother and village. 

“Soon mother will return, bringing olives in her 
hands, vegetables in her lap and gathering a heavy 
load of firewood.” 

’■Veddas are a prinutive jungle tribe bring in the wild parts of Ceylon. 
They have borrowed niany things from the neighbouring Sinhalese. 

*A game played by Sinhalese children in the villages. 

board game played with small olinda seeds. An oloada seed is smalb 
red in colour, oval in shape aad has a hlask eye o» a side* 
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“Having gone to the Hena^ yonr mother will be 
returning with a bag full of sweet potatoes and a 
lap full of anxbilla*” 

Mother love and the love of niotber continue throughout 
life. In many songs deepest affection is expressed with a power 
that may appeal to anyone. Such gems of beauty are rare. But 
those that have been preserved are sufficient proof of such 
loving sentiment. The general feeling is that love and grati- 
tude should be shown to one’s mother, if not for anything else, 
at least for having brought one into this world. She is loved, 
honoured and worshipped as a deity. It is the pious hope and 
cherished desire of all peasants that after death one’s mother® 
will be born in a heaven where she will enjoy all happiness. 

“0 younger brother, treat not mother in that 
fashion. She sucked both of us at. her own breast. 
Whatever she has left will also be given to us. 
Adore mother even as one adores the Buddha” 

Eeferences to the, family circle are fond. I’he children 
received many presents from their relatives. Both ^rls and 
boys wore ornaments, but the girls alone were heavily laden 
with them. 

“Daughter, how did you get bangles for the arms ? 
How did you get anklets for the feet ? 

' 1 How did you get chains for the waist ?” 

The uncle and aunts and other near relatives are mentioned 
by name as having given this or that present. There was a 
spirit of tolerance and a familiarity of bearing between children 
and their uncles. The songs reveal the exact nature of this 
mutual affection. Mother and children, brothers and sisters 
are greatly attached to each other through bonds of family 
affection. The brothers were associated in work and play. A 
younger sister is often considered an ornament, more so, if she 
happens to be the only girl in the family. She is in her turn 
realises this position of which she becomes proud. 

“There is only one tree whose shadow is pleasant. 
Sweet and delicious milk was drunk only at the 

priraitive form of cultivation -where tlie jungle is burnt and quick crops 
are so-wn or planted. Every year or so a fresh plot is cleared. 

•A small sour fruit that grows -wild. 

“A reference to dead parents or any form of ancestor worship is not found 
It would be interesting to discover ope although it would not be surprising tq 

find any. 
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same breast. You have only one sister, my dear 
elder brother. Have you any other sister except 
ine......?” . 

Special consideration, love and respect are always shown 
to tlie mother. Many songs reiterate the same theme. Also 
a pathetic case of ungrateful treatment is smig as a lesson and 
warning to all. 

“Stricken with hunger I went to my son’s house. 
And he gave me two measures of paddy in a bag. 
I was wondering whether to take it or not, thinking 
to myself, did I give you milk in measm-ed amount? 
To the mother who gave as much of sweet TnilP 
as mountain, not so much as a handful of paddy 
was given. -Having received two measures of 
paddy in a bag, what does this old woman say, get 
out of the house. ... ” 

The women, specially the girls enjoyed hfe as much as 
anyone else. The peasant girl was as fond of sport, as her more 
enlightened sister. She roamed the woods, swam the streams 
and paddled the swings. Many a song descriptive of the limbs 
and ornaments of youthful maidens is sung, as they swing in the 
air. 

“The jmung maidens are hke golden images. Their 
eardrops wave on either side. They wear the waist- 
cloth firmly fastened (to the body). Maidens, 
ride on the swing. ... ’ 

Their beautiful and expansive foreheads are hke 
the crescent moon. Bide on joyfully, clap hard, 
shouting hurrah and making crackling noises that 
gladden ” 

The gathering together for work and play helped a certain 
amount of display and love play that later led to permanent 
romances. 

“I shall give betel to beautify your mouth. I shgl f 
give golden cloth to drape around your waist. I 
shall pluck Sapu flowers to be worn around your 
head.*’ If you come with me, I shall give you 
royal pleasures . . . . ” 

Despite such sweet, sentiments and unrestricted freedom 
there rested at the back of their minds a colossal inferiority 

‘•A very fragrant large flo-wer known to Englisk readers as Ohani p a fe. 
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complex. This psychological make tip made the woman yearn 
for the state of manhood. For, one woman addressing another 
says ; 

“My dear cousin, I am very worried now. We 
suffer bitter sorrows thus as a result of (sin commit- 
ted in ) our previous birth. Let us wish to be 
born as men in our next birth ” 

The family life was not what it is understood to be today. 
The husband and wife lived together and loved each other, the 
wife of course ministering to her husband as lord and master. 
The peasant at times wondered why of all beautiful women 
his spouse seemed the only one created by Mahabrahma^. 
In estrangement one pines for the other. Whilst the husband 
is pining away in a distant and far away land the wife spends 
restless days and nights awaiting his return. 

“During the thirty hours of the day* I keep watch 
on the road and during the tliiriy hours of the 
night I turn away in fear. The hand placed on 
the head is wet with tears. Why in the name of 
heaven does my husband not return ” 

Even this love that makes them long for each other in 
affection can change to wrathful hatred in dissension. The 
songs also allude to the proverbial position of the mother-in- 
law. She obviously had little authority in the disposal of her 
daughter although at first she acted as an intermediary. A 
young man says, “mother-in-law, I will be a loving son to you.” 
Further on he adds, “My mother- in-law^, wdll you give me your 
daughter in May....” There is a curse added as a bitter 
warning against a refusal. 

“May painful boils appear in the throat; may a 
film grow in your pair of eyes that now see all 
round; may your knot of hair that is tied to the 
left catch fire ; may the heart of the mother-in-law' 
who will not give me her daughter, burst,...” 

It is not only love and romance, the grim realities of life and 
the painful partings that the peasants expressed thi'ough the 
medium of their songs. They disiday a fine sense of humour 
as well and accepted their unprofitable hours and disappointed 
moments with philosophic resignation. Humour and irony 
are not wanting. One song says : . • 

’•The supreme creator according to Hindu religion. 

^According to the Sinhalese the day is reckoned as having sixty hours, 
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“When my brother and I went sporting about the 
Ovita,’" a butting female buffalo confronted us. 
Looking around I could not see any tree to chmb. 
Tucking up my cloth I climbed a Tuttiri® plant . . ” 

A whole class of songs deals with play acting of incidents and 
functions in the daily life of the, peasants. The games are in 
fact vocational training exercises. The actual activities have 
been forgotten but the son^ have been preserved. Honey 
gathering and smithery are two of them. Many dramatic 
elements are found in most of such songs. The Sinhalese peasant 
lived close to nature in close communion with her. He tamed 
a few birds and animals as pets. Other animals he loved. Some 
he despised and some he feared. The beasts of burden, chiefly 
the oxen, he considered companions of high esteem. The bulls 
were ornamented with trappings and bells. The best and 
noblest of these animals were believed to have come from Ku- 
huna and Kataragama The animals employed in agricul- 
ture, specially tlireshing, were considered to belong to the gods. 

“Look, whose is the bull ? This belongs to the Sun- 
god. Look, whose is this one ? This one belongs 
to the Moongod ” 

Natural beauty has not been omitted. He was too observant 
to 'miss it. In fact he must have derived a great deal of joy 
from nature. Such romantic settings as moonlit lakes, forest 
glades, sunkissed hdls, flooded fields , trees, creepers and flowers - 
all these contributed to make his simple life interesting and 
eventful. 

Popular music and drama did not exist as rigidly separated 
forms of art. Whatever human interest was satisfied by them, 
that same measure found fulfilment at every festival and ritual 
of an agricultural or other nature. These helped sufficiently 
to satisfy the emotional yearnings of men and women whose busy 
life afforded little leisure for the appreciation of art apart from 
its functional associations. Nature lore was considered an 
important phase of the peasant make up. Such a knowledge 
was acquired by experience and intelligent observation of their 
environment. This body of lore was essential for the life m 
the jungle and the village. The habits of animals and the 
movements of birds, their cries and foot-prmts were all observed. 

^An elevated area of land surrounded by fields. 

® A very small little plant about one and, a half feet in height * 

®Two very popular areas in the extreme south of Ceylon. 
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The accuimilation of this body of lore led most probably to the 
art of divination. 

Every tree and hiU, every stream and lake, every natural 
phenomenon such as the sun, moon and stars and every direc- 
tion was believed to be the abode of a permanant deity These 
were worshipped in the normal course of life and appealed to for 
help during crises, some of which were of course accepted as 
being beyond human control. It is therefore, natural that 
magic should play an important role in tire life of the peasant. 
The fulfilment of prayer was duly acknowledged by material 
offerings to the godheads concerned. They were also worshipped. 

“Whose is the threshing floor ? It belongs to the 
moon god. The moon god has come here. The 
moon god will grant plenty. 

Such deities are believed to supervise agricultural activities. 
Therefore magical rites must be performed to purify and ward 
off any possible element of danger. 

“Having erected posts, put up scare crows. After 
inspection sprinkle charmed sand. These drive 
away flies and wonns. Thus the peasants protect 
and look after the fields....” 

It is also extremely interesting to find that the threshing floor 
is considered the property of the kings of Cola and Pandi A 
final appeal to all the gods is made for increasing the grain. 
Not only in economic pursuits but also in such activities as 
sports, the favour of gods is sought for obtaining victory. In 
return for such benelicient intervention all the deities are made 
to participate in the merit acquired by peasant. 

“May merit accrue to the sungod who shines at 
dawn ; to the moongod who shines after sunset ; 
to the gods living in the four oceans. May the four 
Yaram * gods participate in our merit’ 


*-KefBryrico to spirits of llie dead or other gods and goddesses belonging to 
an earlier society have not yet been found. There is no reason for them not to 
exist. It may be that such songs have been deliberately forgotten. These, 
if discovered would be most valuable. 

*Two Tamil kingdoms in south India. At times they overran Ceylon and 
conquered parts of it. 

“Four regional gods are in charge of the four quarters. They are Dhratar^s- 
tj», Yiilidha, Virtipiksa and Vai^arva^a. 


KUMAEI VEATA-CHADAS' OF BENGAL - 

By 

S . E . I) AS, M. A. , Cal cutta . 

Chanting of the Chad as or Mantras (or spells, formulas, 
incantations, etc.) connected with each Kumari-vrata play the 
most important part in the performance and observance of 
these Vratas. These Chadas have been composed in poems of 
local dialects. They differ from district to district, hut there 
is an underlying unity in all cases. This difference is due to 
the fact that they have been handed down to us from generation 
to generation through the word of mouth. A study of the 
character of the Bengali words and phrases which have been 
used in thses folk ballads proves that they are very old. Ac- 
coi’ding to some they represent the pBe-PaiUranic culture of 
Bengal. Main features of these chadas or formulas consist of 
an appeal or prayer for the fulfilment of worldly desires ; the 
character of magical spells is not also at all absent from these 
Chadas. Primitive minds even today see in these formulas a 
magical power and their character resembles to a great extent 
the primitive incantations. Indeed the subjects and other 
features are so closely connected that we can safely regard 
them as magical spells or incantations. 

Most of the Cliadas contain the subject matter of the 
heart’s desires of the girls as well as the practices to be followed. 
Thus in the Gokal-viata we have the following Chada : 

By fanning you, 

Conch bangles coated with gold shall I wear. 

By fanning you, 

Free from co-wife shall I my family rear. 

Away shall fly sorrow and diseaise. 

Away shall go worms and fleas. 

^Various are the vrafas or the vowed observances that are observed in 
different parts of Bengal. Numerous vrataes have been mentioned in the Pura- 
nas and in other connected literature ; but the human vratas are not found men- 
tioned in the Puranic literature. The practices and the observances of these 
vratas are purely indigenous and they have not yet been fully absorbed by Brah- 
manism. There are of course traces of Brahmanical influence but these are 
later introductions. These chadas have, been collected mainly from the districts 
of Barisal, Paridpur and Dacca. I have used chadas of the following irratas- 
Gokal-vrata, Sandhyamani-vrata, Tarar-vrata, Yamapukur-vrata, TilkujM- 
vrata, Sivapuja-vrata, Maghmandal-vrata, Punyapukur-vrata, Senjuti-vrata 
Dasputul^r-vrata. I have given here onljr English renderings of thecho^s used, 
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For long in Gokul (paradise) to live, 

• Tliixs to the mouth of the cow grass do I give, 
So that life in Vaikuntha may I receive. 

Here the Vra.ta consists in' the act of giving grass to the 
cow. By this act she expresses her desires of possessing gokh'ii 
bangles, of being free from co- wife, sorrow, disease, and of 
obtainng a place in Vaikuntha (paradise)^. In some Chadas 
again we fin the objectives of the Vratas explained and -the 
merit to be obtained by the observances. Thus in the Punya- 
pukurvrata (holy tank) we have 

What wealth by this worship shall I get ? 

(Plpujile ki dhan pava ?) 

Then the answer is given by mentioning numerous forms of 
wealth which are mostly desired by the girls. Thus the Chada 
in question runs as follows:— 

Holy Tank ! whom flowers do adorn, 

Who is it that worship thee in morn ? 

It is I Lilavati, the maiden, 

Fortunate sister of brothers seven. 

What wealth by this worship shall I get ? 
Wealth like Yaksa doth on me wait. 

I will be to Savitri a peer, 

I will be to my husband dear. 

I will get a son free from decay and death, 

I wfl] never suffer the pangs of death. 

Placing my son on the lap of his sire. 

Let me in the Ganges stream expire. 

Here are the numerous forms of wealth consisting of a good 
husband, an immortal son, freedom from windowhoocl, etc. These 
are mainly the things, the unmarried girls live and dream for. 

Certain Chadas again have an intimate relation with the 
Alpana or drawings on the ground. Thus she worships painted 
material things and wants things of real value. She worships 
Pithulir-Chidfmi (Pitliuli is a form of liquid paste ma.de by 
diluting pasted rice with water) but wants to leave a golden 
Chiclfmi (comb). This will be clear from the following Chada 
of the Senjuti-vrata. 

^The ol>8{trvanco and practices of this Vrata are almost similar to the festival 
ol)Served by the Hos, Mundas, etc. The Hos observe this festival i.e. Horn 
Parale in the month of Bhadia- See Dr. Majumdar’s A Tribe in a Transition. The 
Mundas also observe this fistival which is Kno’svm as “Sdh&rai’’. See Mundas 
and their Country by S.C. Bay, page, 481. The main objeotives of this feetiyaj 
tod ths ©okWi Vtftla we also the same, 
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We worship Pithuli drawn comb, 

That we may have golden comb. 

We worship Pithuli drawn box, 

That we may have golden box. 

We worship Pithuli drawn palanquin. 

That we may have golden palanquin. 

Thus instead of a painted comb, box, palanquin, etc, drawn on 
the ground she wants golden things. Here we find an intimate 
connection between the Chada and the Alpana. Again the 
magical principle of “like affects like”, i. e. sj^mpathetic or imita- 
ti\e magic, is fully apparent in these chadas. But in some 
Glia das this connection is not very clear as we shall presently see 
that the tree Mandar (a kind of tree) is worshiped because it 
produces agricultural wealth, gold, silver, etc,. So far as the 
external form is concerned the correspondence between the 
tree Mandar and paddy or metals is not known to us. 

We worship Mandar in picture. 

That we may granary of rice and paddy acquire. 
We worship Pithuli drawn Mandar, 

That our house may be stuffed with gold and silver. 

Other CTiadas are chiefly directed towards the worship of 
the natural plienomena such as the Sun, the Moon and the Stars. 
These are very dear from the Chadas of Maghmandal, Tara and 
and Sandhyamani Yratas. In the Tara (stars) and the Safi- 
dhyamani (jewel of evening stars) Vrata-chadas we have the 
evidence of the worship of the star’s which excercise influences 
on the destinies of men. In the Maghmandal Vrata we have 
the positive evidence of the worship of the Sun wliich is a cha- 
racteristic feature of the primitive religion. Indeed it is the 
most ancient of all worships and most common among all the 
ancient peoples of the world. Tlie sun was regarded by the 
Nahua and indeed by all Mexicans and the central American 
peoples as the supreme deity or rather the principal source of 
the subsistence of life.”* The -sun is also sj|,stained by daily 
food and human sacrifice.® In India as well, the Sun worship 

^Tree Mandar is also commonly regarded as a wish-producing tree. 
Such drawings and paintings for magical purposes are very eominon among 
the primitives. See, Oraon Eeligion and Custons by S.C. Bay, pages, 285-286, 
126-27, 46; Kharias by S.C.M. page, 474; Birhors by S.C.B., page, 152, 221, 335 
Garos by Playfair, page, 45; E.R.B, Vol-I, page, 831, also see the writer’s article 
on the “Alpanas of the Kumari-vratas of Bengal ” published in the Journal of 
Indian Society of Oriental Art*’, 1944. 

*Mytlis of Mexico and Peru by Spencer, page, 96-7. 

’Ibid, page, 98. 
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is very common among most of the primitive tribes. It is 
prevalent among the Bhuyas, Gonds, Oraons Has, Nogas, Mundas, 
etc. There is no practice of the material representation of the 
Snn among these tribes and the worship is performed mostly in 
open space/ Among theMunda group of peoples tlie Sun is the 
supreme deity and he is called the Sing-bonga, the God of Gods.* 
Like the Munda tribes the Kharias also regard the Sun as 
the visible symbol of the creator and the ruler of the universe.® 
He is worshiped because he is the life and the light of creation. 
The observance of this Maghmandal-vrata shows that the Sun 
worship was prevalent in Bengal from very early times. Be- 
sides this vrata there is another puja which is Imown as the 
Chhapuja which is observed on the 6th day of the light fortnight 
in the month of Kartika.* In Assam (Sylhet) Suryapuja 
is held in spring when plantain tree is set u]) in the courtyard 
decorated with flowers, and offerings are made to it, while the 
women sing songs in honour of the Sun.® In Sylhet there is 
another Vrata which is Imown as the Magha- vrata representing 
the Sun worship.® The Sun is often worshiped for agiicultu- 
ral produces.’ The Indo-Aryans also worship the Son and 
regard him as the supreme deity. The vejse called Gayatil 
was esteemed by the ancient Hindus to be the holiest verse in 
the Vedas. It is addressed to the Sun, “Let us meditate on 
the sacred light of the divine Sun that it may illuminate our 
minds.”* The Gayatri-Savitrf occurs* also in the Bgveda 
(111,62,10).* The Sun again has been identified with the 
. Buddhist God Bharma which was very commonly worshiped in 
Bengal. The Sun has been worshipped as a folk God from prehis- 
toric times but his attributes as a folk god varied in different 
periods ; main feature however of the popular Sun worship 
have persisted both in the civilised societies as wolf as among 
the primitive tribes. 

^JoTimal oi the Department of Letters, Vo.l XI, page, 93. 

“The Mirada and their Country by S. C. Eay, page, 467; A Tribe in a 
Transition by Majulftiar, page, 185. 

“The KlAries by S.C. Eay, page, 369-70. 

‘Popular Eeligion and Folklore of northern India by Crook, page 83. 

“Popular religion and folklore of nothern India by Crook, page, 88. 

“Vangiya Sahitya Parishat Patrika, 1840, page, 87-41. 

’Man in India, 1941 

. “Vishnu Purina by Wilson, page 250. 

®“Tat skvitur varenyam bhargo devasya dhimatirdhiyomati prachodyit”. 
Wilson translates it_ thus “We meditate on that light of divine Skvitri (Sun) 
•who influences our pious rites/' 
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In the Maghmandal-vrata Chadas we have the remnanata 
of such a worship of the Sun. Nunaerons Suiya-puja Ghadas 
have been collected from different parts of Bengal by a number 
of scholars. Mr. S. 0. Mitra has translated a numbr of ChadaS 
from eastern Bengal relatmg_ to the worship of the Sun.^ A 
manuscript entitled Suryapuja-paddhati tlirows a flood of light 
on the cult of the Sun God in Bengal.* Mr. C. H. Chakravarty 
has also collected a number of ballads from eastern Bengal 
dealing with the worship of the Sun.® In the Maghmandal- 
vrata we find first of all Ghadas which cause the Sun to rise by 
dispelling the fog with the help of the Durva-grass, cane-plants, 
etc. 

I will disperse the fog, since I will by the cane reed 
stop. 

All fog has receded to the plurn^ tree’s top. 

Give! oh plum tree ! give us rocking. 

Girls :-Eise ! Eise ! Oh Sungod ! blazing forth 
thy rays. 

The Sun :-I cannot rise on account of the mighty 
dews. 

Girls :-Eise 1 Sungod ! blazing forth thy rays. 

The Sun :-I cannot rise on account of the mi^ty 
dews, etc.* 

Thus here prayer is made for the Sun to rise, and the Sun 
replies that he cannot do so due to fog. And then activities 
begin with the chanting of the Ghadas to disperse the fog and 
the dews and at last the fog and dews disappear and the Sun 
rises. The Sun is represented in the Ghadas as a human being 
with all sorts of worldly pleasures and requirements. Then 
again we have the Ghada which describes the marriage of the 
Sun with a “woman in the Moon”. In S.G. Mitra ’s GoUection 
the Sun is given in marriage to Gauri who according to the 
Paurauic mythology is the wife of Siva. This Gauri again may 
represent the Moon as she is described in the Ghadas as “Ghan- 
dramukhi”. Such a conception of the marriage of the Sun with 
a woman in the Moon or with the Moon is very common among 
the primitives. Among the Blaekfoot Indians it is a very 
common custom of giving the Sun in marriage to the Moon. 
Most of the savages look upon the Sun and the Moon as husband 

^Journal of tlie Department of Letters, vol, XV, page 149-200. 

•Vangiya S^Mtya Parshat Partita, vol, XIII, page, 103. 

‘Ibid. 

♦Numerous similar charms are also used by the American TnSin,Tia to 
cause the sun to shine. See Fraser's Magic Art, page, 814 . 
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and wife. The Algonkin Indians of North America also regard 
the Moon as woman and the Sun as man-husband and wife.’- 
We have already described the prominence of the Sun and Moon 
deities among the Indian primitive tribes. ' In Kharia invoca- 
tions or prapyers the Sun is addressed as “Giring-heravg or 
Bero-herdng” i. e. Sun-Moon.* Again they say that the 
Sun and the Moon are husband and wife.* ' Such'a conception 
of the Moon as a female deity is also very common among the 
Angami Nagas.* That the Moon is the wife of the Sun is 
also a very common belief among the Marias. Thus to tire 
“hill and Bison Marias the Sun (jparai) is a Koitor, Moon his 
woman”.* The hrdo- Aryans regard the Moon as a male 
deity. Sun worship is of less importance in the time of the 
Egveda and this becomes very conrmon in the age of the Pura- 
nas. In the Egveda Soma (Moon) is regarded as a male deity 
and as marrying Surya, the daughter of Surya. Moreover w'e 
learn that the Sun was originally a female deity and it was 
later on charrged into a male deity . And Dr. Hutton thinks 
that it was the influence of the Egvedic invaders wdrioh changed 
the sex of the Sun from female to male and gave rise to the Sun 
descended nobilitj^ as distinguished from the Mootr-descended.® 

But according to the Brahmanical conception (Pauranic) 
both these deities belong to the male sex. Hence how can 
there; ;be,, a. marriage batweep ^them' 9 4 Therefore a woman 
was created to %ive* the "'' Sun' in marriage but the original 
conception of the marriage of the Sun and the Moon can be 
easily traced. Thus the marriage of the Sun and the Moon is 
purely a primitive custom which is still prevalent among the 
savages and the vestiges of which are still to be found in the 
Viata observances and the Vrata-chadas. Again in this parti- 
cular Vrata-this marriage of the Sun and the Moon is revealed 
to us not in the Ghadas but also in practice, two earthen images 
are actually given in marraige along with the chanting of the 
Ghadas. 

In the Sandhyamani Vrata-chada we find an appeal for 
a boon of being the sister of seven brothers, having enough 

^Introduction to Folk-lore by M.R.Cox; Magic Art by Frazer, page, 814. 

•The Kharias by S.C.Ray, page 869-70. 

•Ifeid, 434. 

‘Angami Nagas by Dr. Hutton, page, 259. 

•Mrlia Gonds of BIstar by 0rigson, page,230- 

•^na Biport pf India, vol 1, pwt, 1, page, 895, 
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wealtli, sons and grandsons and to lead a life in tlie constant com- 
pany with tliehnsband. The Chada in question runs as follows; — 

Jew’el of evening, golden star, 

Jew'el of evening, fountain of water. 

The woman who this rite observes. 

She is called the sister of seven brothers. 

Jew- el of evening, maiden asks a boon of thee, 
A home in Kailasa (residence of Siva) with peace 

and glee. 

And w'ealth and food and son and graaidson, _ 

And life to pass with husband as companion. 

In another group of Chadas w^e find the mention of the 
names of the different idols or images made of earth and by 
naming each of them the Chada is chanted. In the Daiputulei- 
vrata(ten images) Chada w^e find the mention of the names of 
many Puranic deified personages such a.s Kama, La.ksmana, 
SavitrT, etc. This Chada consist of a prayer for a prospei'ous 
married life and also for obtaining husband, father-in-law, 
mother-in-law, etc. of ideal character. Further the most im- 
portant point revealed by this Chada is that the heart’s desire 
of the girls is to be reborn as a human being and not for any 
final liberation. Such a conception of having a rebirth in the 
hmnan race is also clear from the Prithvi-vrata-chada. Here 
we find the prominence of the belief that a prosperous and glo- 
rious rebirth depends upon the merits of the activities of the 
present life. Therefore by worshiping the mother earth with 
“nawi and makhah” cream and butter) and by making gifts 
of “ghee and honey” the girl desires to be born as queen. Again 
by worshiping the mother Earth the girls want to have enough 
agricultural products and other v’ealth. Among the primitives 
as wnll, the mother Earth is regarded as the embodiment of 
all things. They similarly worship the Earth Goddess with 
food and drink for plenty of crops and prosperity. Thus the 
Oraons pray“Oh Mother Earth ! May we have ])lenty of rain 
and bumper crops. Here is a drink offering to thee”.*- 
In the same way the Kliarwars say, “ Oh Mother Earth ! keep 
in prosperity and protect the ploughman and his oxen, etc.”* 
In the Punjab, the Karnul fannar says, “Grant us plentiful 
yield so that we pay our revenue and satisfy our banker.” From 
these prayers it appears that the Mother Earth is worshiped for 
plenty of agricultmral products and prosperity. In the Prthivi 
vrata-chada we find prayer ( with a toxee-pdva and /lam) for 

^Oraon Eeligion and Customs, by S.C. Bay, page, 142. 

•Popular Eeligion and folklore of Northern India by Crook, page, 47. 
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a rebirth as a queen i.e. to have a prosperous and a glorious 
rebirth. In this case the method and the practices as well as 
the desires are almost identical with those of the primitives. 

Another group of Chadas give us a vivid description of 
the family life and numerous evils of the society. Some of 
these Chadas have brought to light the evils of polygamy and 
all sorts of attempt are made in these Chadas to get rid of the 
co-wife. I'hus in the Chadas of the Senjuti-viata we find the 
use of numerous abusive expressions against the Satin (co-wife) 
and prayer is ma.de even for her death. 

Kul tree ! (a kind of plum) Kul tree ! thou art full of thorn 

Make the woman my co-wife leprosy torn. 

Mayena’’ ! Mayena ! Mayena ! I pray thee, Make the woman 

a squint. 

From my co-wife make my life free, Paklii ! Pakhi ! Pakhi* ! 

I mvoke thee, 

Hata*! Hata! Hata!hea.r my prayer, Going to the roof that 

I may see 

My co-wife’s head do thou devour. The Woman my co-wife 

ceases to be 

Bedi ! Bedi ! Bedi ! take my hint, Banti ! Banti ! Banti* ! 

thy help to give 

To cut vegetables at the death feast of my co-wife 

By slajnng the wicked I make my dwelling here 

By killing my cd-mM, oh my feet dUd do I wear. 

Similarly in the Gokahvnita there is a Chada for getting rid of 
the eo-wife.“Tomare batas kare ghar karva satin mer4” (by 
fanning you free from co-wife shall I my family rear). This 
kind of &iada most probably sprang out of a desire to soo the 
co-wife a victim of all sorts of miseries and evils. This was simply 
because it was known even to the girls (or the girls are made to 
know) that polygamy is a source of all sorts of miseries. Hence 
the young girl’s foremost prayer is not to have any co-wife. 
Besides the women by nature can not bear the association of 
the co-wife. She is ready to undergo all sorts of miseries, even 
death and windowhood, than to have a Satm (co-wife). In 
the above Chada this has been very vividly described indicatmg 
that the lifelong prayer of a girl is to have the monopoly of the 
husband’s love and affection until the death. 

*-Mayana^a kind of bird. 

•Pakhi — CoHunon name for birds. 

*Hata — a kind of spoon used for cooking and serving. 

' kind of Kutti used for cutting veatables fishes etc,, 
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Some Chadas again are mainly based on fche ancestor 
■worship which is the most characteristic feature of the primitive 
religion. In the Yamapukur-vrata different earthern idols 
are invoked to stand as mtness to this particular observance. 
Tims we have the following Chada — 

• King Yama ! Witness, I worship the tank of Yama 
(God of death) 

Queen Yami ! witness I warship the tank of Yama. 
Further the conception of the existence of the soul after death 
is also clear from these Ohadas. According to the Chada of the 
Yamapukur-vrata there is the common belifef that the soul exist 
after death and that all sorts of provisions are to be made for 
it and that water should be gi'ven, so that the soul may not 
suffer from want of it. The idea of providing the soul with 
food and water and other necessary requirements is also known 
to almost all the primitive tribes. Among the Hos of chotonag- 
pur the souls of the dead ancestors are worshipped daily in the 
Ading (a room in the house where the souls of the ancestors 
dwell) with food and drink. ^ Similar practices of offering food 
and drink to the dead ancestors are also prevalent among the 
Bhils, Baigas, etc.* The Ehasis of Assam also worship the 
death with numerous offerings.® In this particular Vrata we 
find the offering of water in the name of the dead persons as 
well as of the living so that they may not suffrofrom went of 
water rfter their death. Tlie worship of the anecsfors by pour- 
ing dowm water alpng with the Chanting . of Chadas is also a 
common reiigi'ora practice among the Maria Gonds of Bastar.* 
Tims the worship of the death with offerings of foodand drink, 
is also a common religious practice among the primitiv- 
tribes. In this Vrata the girl gives water in the names of father 
in-law, mother-in-law, father, mother, neighbour includmg 
herself and her husband. Tims the Chada runs as folloows: — ■ 

A handful of water for father and mother do I offer, 
* A jug of water for father-in-law and mother-in-law- 

do I offer, 

A jug of water for all my neighbours do I offer, 
S’ am the fortunate sister of seven brothers, 

I worship Yama’s tank, witness, the lord of Universe 

Tribe in Transition by Dr. Majiimdar, page, 126. 

^Popular Religion and Folklore. of Northern India by Crook, 

^Khasis by Gordon, page 109. ' 

^Maria Gonds of Raster by Grigson^.page, 209* 
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Thus we find here the offering of water in the names of all not 
excludmg even the neighbour and the story or the hatha of 
the Viata also reveals the fact that the mother-in-law suffLd 

trhrvT^wit^?^'’'''''^ observance of the Vrata enabled Im 
Another characteristic feature of these Chadas is tfist 

^ a arranged the Chadas of the Mac^hmandnl 

and the Semjuti-vrata-chadas in a dramatic wa^ 
scene and act and after act A He has described tta ^ 
indigenous dramatic performances” and opines that the mo- 
dern theatrical and other performances are nothing but’ a deve- 

of thi^ reinark of Dr. lagore is revealed to us even by the sti d 
of the primitive performances of the dramas which clearlv 
Stent^*^ dramatic character of these Chadas to a greab 

. Lastly we should note some of the important Brahninic- 
a.l influences in thpe chadas. In some of the Chadas we can 
trace ^ed^te evidences of tlie Puaranie influences. In ttie 
w'H (ccymum sanctuml identified 

vrlta— ^ *^^® ^Wapukur- 

TuTsif ! Tulsr thou art Narayana, 

Tulsi ! Tulsi ! though art Vrndhvana. . 

• On thy head do I pour water. 

Support me in the last hour. 

Again the sacredness of the river Ganges is also recognised in 
some of the Chadas. Thus we read — 

. Putra rebhe svamir kole 
Marijena Ganga jale 
(placing my son 'in the lap of his sire, 

Let me in the Ganges ^ stream expire.) * 

Besides we have the mention of the names of some of the Pura- 
nio deities like Yama, Narayana, etc. We also hear the names 
of the deified_PurMe peraonages such as Ean#, Daiaratha 
Laksmana, Savitiri, .etc. Nor the conception of Svarga or 
heaven is absent from these chadas. We have the references 
to Gokul, VaikuQtha, Hailasa, etc. Again the concejition of 
rebirth after death ipt the race of man is also jiresent. The 

Uti, by.Pr.: A.N.Tagor6, page, 3B. 

Country, ■ the Khkite and the Berhora 
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identify of the cow with Narayana and Vishnu is not also un- 
known to these chadas. Thus in the Gohalr vra.ta we are told 
that the time devoted to the cow is in Gokul to live”. These 
are some of the Brahmanical ideas which can he traced in these 
Vrata-chadas. 

This short dissertation on the Kiunari-vrata-chadas re- 
veals one important fact that they are not in their original form. 
These Ghadas have been handed down orally from generation 
to generation Even now in the villages neither the grown up 
women nor the young girls are acquianted with the art of writing 
but their memory is so sharp that they can easily remember 
all these Chadas and Kath as, and whenever required, they can 
reproduce them from memory. In such a ease interpolations and 
different interpretations are not at all unlikely. When these 
observances came under the Brahmanical influences every 
attempt was made to mould them in a Brahmanical fashion 
and to give them a BrahmnieaL stamp. This is clear from the 
introduction of numerous Puranic characters and some other 
Brhamanical features in these Chadas. But inspite of these 
Bjcahamnical infleunces it is very clear that these Chadas w’ere 
originally nothing but magical spells or incantations. In some 
of these Chadas wre find the element of force or compulsion which 
is the characteristic of magic. We have the use of the terms 
*‘pava, have , etc” which signifies that w^e must get this i.e. 
there is the element of force in it. The principle is “if we do 
this we shall get this” like effects like. Thus in the Pithivi- 
puJawjwti-Mada by offering “butter and cream,” to the Mother 
Earth and by making gifts of honey and ghee” the girls want 
to be born in the next life as a queen, and that the process of 
this varta is sure to have her desires fulfiled. Thus the chada 
follows — dr hale ham rdjrdm” (in the next birth I will be born 
. as a queen). Here the term “hava” is worthy of notice, because 
the force of the word indioates.cqrtainity 'aha'. there is no doubt 
about the efficacy of the practices. In other Chadas also w'e 
find such forceful assertions as in the Basputuler-vrata-cha das. 
Further it is believed that .-the correct observances of certain 
rites is sure to lead to the fulfilment of the desire for which the 
rites are performed. Again the non-performance of the rites 
and the chanting of the Chadas will be follow^ed by misery, Here 
is the plain question of magic. In some Chadas, of course, 
there is the tone of an appeal or prayer as is indicated by the 
use of terms such as ‘'pmjena, Mijena, etc.” The idea is that 
we are doing this so that we may get this. There • is no element 
of force or assertion in it. liras in -the Senjuti-vrata-chadS 
Pi thuli -drawn “chiduni” (comb)' is worshiped to have a golden 
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“ehiduni” Here the expresion is “amigo hay jena sonar chi- 
dnni”. Here the chada is not at all assertive. This is mainly 
a prayer or an appeal for granting the desires. Both of these 
features of these Vrata-cha das again can be compared with the 
primitive magical spells or incantations and such a comparison 
will certainly prove the magicah significance of these Chadas. 
though at present the original ideas or conceptions have been 
totally lost still at present the chanting of the Chadas is 
believed to effect or at least to contribute to the production oi 
the desired results. Thus even today the girls of Bengal sing, 

Eane rane eyo hava, jane jane suyo java. 
Akale Laksmi hava, Samaye puf.ravati hava.- 
War after war will come and go. 

But I shall remain blessed with husband. 

Man after man will come and go, 

But I slxall remain blessed with husband. 

In times of famine Laksmi shall I be. 

In tixnes of plenty mother shall I be. 



